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NONCO^^FOEMIST  ESSAYS  ON  CHTJECH  PE0BLEM8, 


recletla :  Church  Pr&blans  Considered,  in  a  Series  of  Essat/s.EMxA 
by  Hbxby  Robert  Rkykoldb,  D.D.,  Principal  of  ChcBhunt 
CoUege,  FeUow  of  University  CoUege,  London.     London: 

Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.    1870. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  we  troiiglil  before  our  readers 
a  series  of  Essays  by  distinguished  Churchmen,  entitled  "The 
Church  and  the  Age."  The  present  volume  is  a  pendant  to  that 
one,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  opposite  region  of  Ecclesiastical 
thought. 

Among  the  noticeable  phenomena  of  our  Church  life  in  the  present 
day  is  the  emergence  of  Nonconformist  thought  as  an  element  no 
longer  to  be  put  aside.  Hitherto,  the  literature  of  Nonconformity 
has  been  almost  as  strange  to  us  Anglicans  as  if  it  were  in  another 
language.  AYatts,  and  Doddridge,  and  Robert  Hall,  and  a  few  other 
illustrious  names,  had  the  entree  :  but  whether  there  were  not  others 
worthy  of  being  ranked  with  these, — or  indeed  what  was  the  tendency 
and  calibre  of  religious  thought  outside  the  Church  of  England,  has 
been,  till  within  a  few  years,  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  so- 
called  Churchmen. 

But  even  the  more  exclusive  among  us  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
this  can  be  so  no  longer.  Every  year  is  widening  our  acquaintance 
with   Nonconformist  religious   literature.      This  has   been  owing 
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partly  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  partly  to  our  gradual  escape 
from  narrow  Anglicanism.  But  deeper  causes  than  either  of  these 
have  been  working  on  both  parties.  The  strong  common  sense  which, 
has  been  of  late  the  prevalent  force  in  our  social  and  political  changes, 
has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  even  in  the  less  matter  of  fact  region  of 
religious  thought.  "Sirs,  ye  are  brethren" — words  many  times 
spoken  to  imheeding  ears,  have  at  length  begun  to  sound  in  the 
inner  hearts  of  the  sober  and  practical  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
sensitive  and  enthusiastic.  And  the  result  has  been  a  gradual,  and 
therefore  the  more  safe  and  certain,  drawing  together  of  good  and 
earnest  men,  not  in  disregard  of  the  doctrines  which  keep  them  apart, 
but  in  recognition  of  the  primary  duties  of  Christian  discipleship, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  union  for  their  common  Christian  work. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  movement,  and  its  present  point  of  progress, 
at  the  close  of  this  article.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  written  entirely  in  its  interest,  and  is  penetrated 
with  its  spirit.  Containing,  as  it  does,  firm  and  consistent  assertion 
of  Nonconformist  principles,  it  is  full  of  brotherly  sympathy  and 
frank  recognition.  Refusing  as  its  writers  very  properly  do,  the 
lofty  condescension  of  those  Churchmen  who  contemplate  their  re- 
absorption  into  the  State  Establishment, — holding  on  principle  that 
there  can  be  no  real  brotherhood  till  all  are  politically  equal, — they 
are  guilty  of  no  railing  against  our  Church  government  or  customs  : 
and  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  indulge  in  no  word  of  disapproval  wnich 
earnest  Churchmen  themselves  could  not  adopt,  and  even  carry 
further. 

Now  there  is  no  denying  that  prima  facie  the  Nonconformist 
occupies,  as  compared  with  the  Anglican,  vantage  ground  for  the 
consideration  of  Church  questions.  Anglicanism  may  be  good  or 
bad,  right  or  wrong,  but  at  all  events  it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
and  has  an  awkward  position  to  defend.  The  first  step  for  an 
Anglican  apologist  must  ever  be,  the  abandonment  of  logic.  Logically, 
his  position  is  altogether  indefensible.  Any  one  of  his  arguments, 
which  begin  so  fairly,  will,  if  carried  out,  land  him  either  in  Home 
or  at  Geneva. 

Of  course  we  do  not  regard  this  as  fatal  to  his  position.  His 
position  shares  the  predicament  with  everything  else  that  is  English. 
There  is  not  an  institution  in  our  realm  that  is  logically  defensible. 
Everything  English  either  is,  or  is  in  course  of  being  made,  the  best 
that  can  be  had  imder  the  circumstances.  We  are  as  yet.  Church 
and  all,  a  kingdom  that  is  of  this  world  :  an  image  mingled  of  gold 
and  silver  and  brass  and  iron  and  clay:  battered  and  weather- 
stained,  assailable  at  every  point: — we  prefer  energizing,  though 
maimed,  to  perfect  symmetry  on  a  pedestal. 

But  while  this  is  the  Anglican's  answer,  we  must  take  it  as  it 
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comes,  with  all  its  disadvantages — and  one  of  these  anquestionably 
is,  that  the  Nonconformist  shows  better  in  argument.  The  Church- 
man is  beaten  every  day ;  but  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  not  knowing 
when  he  is  beaten,  and  of  fronting  men  and  angels  with  all  his  scars. 
The  Nonconformist  has  fewer  comers  to  turn,  fewer  perils  of  proving 
too  much.  Let  us  willingly  accord  him  this  advantage,  and  use  it 
for  oar  instruction. 

It  may  instruct  us  thus.  A  day  has  come  upon  us,  when  we  are 
all  beginning  to  look  about  for  realities.  I  suppose  it  is  not  want  of 
charity  to  say,  that  for  one  man  now,  who  simply  sets  himself  to 
defend  his  own  position  coute  qui  codte^  there  were  ten  men  a  century 
ago.  I  suppose  it  is  no  unreal  optimism  to  say,  that  the  commoner 
thing  among  thinking  persons  now  is,  simply  to  be  pursuing  the 
enquiry  after  the  best  working  form  of  truth,  regardless  in  the  main 
of  the  consequences  to  themselves.  Poor  human  nature,  it  is  true, 
is  where  it  was :  we  have  only  taught  our  self-interest  to  see  a 
stratum  deeper,  and  to  perceive  that  to  be  rendering  essential 
service  is  after  all  the  surest  way  of  advancing  ourselves.  But  this 
is  a  step  worth  gaining,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  and 
truest  view  of  all. 

Now  in  the  pursuit  above-mentioned,  we  may  learn  much  from 
the  unfetteredness  of  Nonconformist  thought  as  compared  with  our 
own.  Not  that  they  have  not  a  groove  to  run  in,  but  that  it  is  a 
wider  one  than  ours,  and  this  very  fact  produces  in  them  a  healthier 
tone  of  thought.  The  little  dishonesties  of  argument  are  not  so 
frequently  met  with.  We  do  not  encounter,  or  we  meet  very  seldom, 
that  harking  back,  and  hedging,  which  are  so  provoking  in  our 
Church  divines  :  that  alternation  of  seemingly  generous  concession 
with  neutralizing  cautions,  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  more 
than  one  of  the  able  Anglican  prelates  and  authors  of  our  day. 


The  first  essay,  on  "  Primitive  Ecclesia,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Stoughton,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England."  It  is  written  in  a  sober  and  thoughtful  spirit,  as  all  who 
know  it«  author  might  have  predicted ;  and  combines  firmness  as 
against  a  national  church  establishment  with  refusal  to  follow  the  ex- 
aggerated conclusions  of  extreme  Nonconformity.  Dr.  Stoughton  con- 
cedes, for  example,  the  religious  character  of  the  nation,  and  even  the 
legitimacy  of  certain  State  ceremonials  :  he  contends,  on  the  ground  of 
political  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.  "We  are  glad  to  see  that  one 
who  is  so  severe  in  his  demands  on  us  for  conformity  to  the  New 
Testament  Ecclesia  can  submit  sometimes  to  the  logic  of  history  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  mere  reason ;  for  mirely  if  there  be  a  necessary  anomaly 
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in  our  national  free  constitution » it  Is  tliis  same  Protestant  succession. 
We  find  Di%  Stoiigliton,  in  company  with  all  sensible  men,  repudiating 
the  practice  so  triumphantly  exposed  by  Hooker,  of  demanding  a 
text  for  everj"  Church  practice.  Wc  do  not  know  that  this  would 
have  been  worth  mentioning,  were  it  not  that  the  other  day  some  one 
of  our  numerous  anonj^moiis  monitors  forwarded  us  a  sermon  of 
Mr,  Spurgeon's  on  the  words  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord; '  in  which  the 
old  demand  of  a  text  for  everything  was  made  with  as  much  assur- 
ance as  if  it  had  never  been  questioned, — and  the  whole  system  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  arraigned  and  conderaned  accordingly. 
We  had  bpped  that  the  whole  realm  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  waa 
long  ere  this  well  rid  of  the  fallacy ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  tind  no 
trace  of  it  in  these  essays. 

The  latter  jmrt  of  Dr*  Sfonghton  s  paper  is  occupied  with  an 
enquiry,  how  far  the  principles^  which  in  the  former  part  he  has 
maintained,  may  be  found  in  operation  among  the  Churches  of  our 
own  country.  It  may  be  interesting,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  follow 
him  in  the  results  of  this  enquiry  :— 

**  Congrcgationalislta,  including  Independents  and  Baptists,  regard  their 
Churches  iis  close  approximntions  to  original  Christian  Institutes.  They 
profess  to  bow  to  Scripture  authority  upon  all  ecelesiasticiil  as  well  as  all 
theological  qacstious ;  and  wbero  Scripture  supplies  no  formal  dh'ections, 
to  fall  back  for  guidance  upon  the  spiritual  mituic  of  Christianity.  They 
believe  that  Churches  arc  formed  for  the  maintaining  of  truth ,  and  for  the 
edifying  of  l.»elievers ;  fellowship  being  based  upon  coin  men  faith,  and  a 
common  range  of  spiritual  aympathy.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  religious  lifei 
experience,  and  action.  Care  is  t^mployod  in  the  admission  of  raembert, 
lest  persons  should  intrude  themselves  with  mistaken  views  or  for  improper 
ends.  .Discipline  is  exercised,  and  in  cases  of  imnifaality,  delinquents  are 
forbidden  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper*  X^pon  proofs  of  repentance  such 
persons  are  restored.  Bishops  and  deacona  are  popularly  elected.  Each 
Church  is  complete  in  itself,  and  independent  of  others;  nevertheless, 
County  Associations  and  National  ITiiions  arc  formed  for  conference, 
cotmsel,  and  cooperation.  Both  tho  denommationg  specified  are  opposed 
to  a  hierarchy,  to  an  otiicial  priestbood  as  distinjc^isbcd  from  the  priest- 
hood of  all  the  faithful,  and  to  wbat  is  gen  orally  meant  by  Kitnahsm  in 
worship.  They  protest  against  every  method  of  supporting  religion,  except 
that  which  is  volnutary. 

*' These  principles,  generally  considered,  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  primitive  Churcbes,  conveyed  in  tlie  first  part  of  this  Essay,  How  far 
practice  is  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  and  bow  far  tbe  principles, 
as  sometimes  expounded,  come  up  to  the  ideal  wbich  is  acknowledged  and 
upheld,  is  another  t|uestion  : — principles,  and  the  organized  systems  into 
which  they  are  wrought,  are  not  identical ;  and  with  certain  general  prin- 
ciples different  particular  opinions  may  be  connected. 

**  It  would  bo  beside  the  mark  to  enter  fully  into  thla  complicated  subject, 
but  since  I  do  not  assume  tbe  function  of  a  special  pleader  for  English 
Congregationalism  as  it  is — since  I  wish  to  he,  If  not  a  disinterested,  at 
least  an  honest  critic — I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  EcclcBias>tical  principles  of  Divine  authority  have  been  decidedly 
seized,  but  not  thoroughly  grasped  by  Congrcgationahsts  j  that  with  attain- 
ments reached  there  are  defects  betrayed." 
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These  de&cts  be  bdteTes  to  coiisist»  partly  in  the  disr^:ard  of  whml 
he  terms  the  municiiMJ  limits  of  Churches^ — ^in  other  words^  the 
establishment  of  many  Church  societies  in  one  and  the  same  town. 

''  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  says,  *'  irom  long  expeiience,  with  considerable  oppor- 
tanities  fotr  obsenrati«Hi,  that  onchecked  divisibility  is  woiking  dLsastroosly 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  It  creates  rivalries.  It  promotes  aUenation.  It 
entails  feebleness.  It  occasions  the  impoverishment  of  pastors.  It  wastes 
time  and  strength,  which^  husbanded  and  employed  in  a  large  society,  might 
secme  resohs  the  most  benelicial.** 

The  following  passage  is  important,  as  laying  before  ns  a  phase 
of  the  Xonconfonnist  yiew  to  which  we  hare  not  been  much 
accustomed : — 

"  Further,  all  tme  Oiarches  are  divinely  related  to  the  world.  Patriotism 
is  their  duty.  They  cannot  be  indifferent  to  politics.  Their  field  is  the 
world,  and  it  is  their  business  to  sow  the  earth  with  *  the  good  seed  of 
the  kingdom.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  controversy  has  driven  some  to  over- 
look the  position  of  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the  institutions,  the  laws, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  idle,  with  the  history  of 
New  England  before  us,  to  deny  that  Congregationalism  can  give  a  tone 
to  national  life.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  r^^ard  the  State  simply  as 
political  and  economical — a  nation  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  human 
bodies,  it  is  a  congregation  of  human  souls,  and  as  such  it  stands  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  position  towards  God,  religion,  and  the  Church. 
I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  State  without  an  Established 
Church.  So  far  as  England  is,  or  ever  can  be,  a  Christian  State,  it  must  be 
so  through  the  common  worship  of  Almighty  God,  the  holiness  of  national 
life,  the  justice  of  law,  the  equity  of  government,  the  mercy  which  tempers 
justice,  the  honesty  of  commerce,  the  purity  of  literature,  the  humility  of 
science,  and  the  nobleness  of  art : — and  in  the  promotion  of  these  ends 
every  Church  is  competent  to  take  its  share.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
religious  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  day  are  con> 
nected  wiUi  voluntary  denominations,  and  all  of  them  are  able,  and  all  of 
them  are  required,  to  help  in  the  true  Christianization  of  the  whole  State ; 
nor  is  there  room  to  doubt  that,  if  the  whole  population  were  to  imbibe  the 
voluntary  sentiment  to-morrow,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  godly  men,  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  character 
and  tone  of  national  life." 

He  traces  defects  also  in  the  non-utilization  of  resources,  pecuniary, 
social,  intellectnal,  and  spiritual.  Independency  is  almost  limited  in 
its  action  to  purely  pastoral  work,  and  has  no  spheres  in  which  other 
beneficent  agencies,  corporal  and  mental,  can  be  exerted. 

Oar  Essayist  combats  the  narrow  views  of  each  sect  in  belieiring 
itself  to  be  the  only  embodiment  of  divinely  sanctioned  Church 
principles,  and  concludes  by  shewing  how  portions  of  the  primitive 
sjrstem  are  being  even  better  illustrated  in  the  Establishment  than 
by  the  present  practices  of  Nonconformity.  He  concludes  with  the 
following  striking  appeal : — 

**  i^ally,  may  I  ask  whether  the  time  be  not  come  for  State  Churchmen 
to  consider  more  dispassionately  the  questions  at  issue  between  themselves 
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and  KoHcoTifonnisf  3  ?  Is  it  any  fairer  for  tbem  to  charge  their  brethren 
with  spoliation  and  robbery,  or  with  envy  imii  jealousy,  or  with  htireilitary 
bliiidneiss,  or  %vith  iguoraiicG,  or  with  an  incapacity  to  apprebocd  reasonings 
or  with  narrowness^  bitterness,  and  waat  of  candour,  thnn  it  is  for  their 
brethren  to  charge  them  with  corresponding  faults  ?  Many  State  Church- 
men are  actually  adopting  the  prtictices,  if  not  the  principles,  of  thosa 
whom  they  misrepresent  or  misapprehend.  They  are  forming  voluntary 
ttBBociations,  raising  voluntary  funds,  and  doing  many  things  after  a  manner 
which  of  old  would  have  shocked  the  Anglican,  and  tilled  the  Puritan  with 
joy.  Soma  modern  religious  movements,  redounding  to  the  honour  of 
Chm^ehmen,  would  have  aroused  the  anger  of  WbitgLft,  of  Laud,  and  of  Shel- 
don ;  and  would  have  won  the  Bympathy  of  Cartwright,  Calamy,  Baxter, 
and  Owen.  This  makes  it  manifest  that  there  is  a  practical  approach  in 
the  Cbmcb  now  towards  the  usages  of  those  who  formerly  were  deemed 
the  enemies  of  all  Churchmen.  Should  not  this  circumstance  at  least  induce 
a  disposition  frankly  and  without  prejudice  to  regard  the  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  the  day '?  And  should  not  the  membors  of  that  denomina- 
tion which  is  established  and  endowed  in  this  country  be  more  generally  ' 
ready  to  actjuaint  themselves  with  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  their' 
Christian  brethren  of  other  names  ?  Many  are  wisely  seeking  information 
upon  a  subject  which  so  obviously  calls  for  their  close  attention ;  but  many 
more  are  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  being  professed  and 
achieved  by  their  fellow- citizens  living  next  door  to  them — thus  betraying 
a  kmd  and  ixn.  amount  of  indifference  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
peifect  unconcern  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Koman  Empire  to  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity,  as  it  spread  day  by  day  amongst  their  neighbours, 
and  under  the  very  shudow  of  their  own  house-roofs, 

*'  Human  natai'o  is  made  renpotiBible  for  very  bad  things,  and  it  may  be 
deemed  Quixotic  to  expect  any  good  from  that  quarter.  Some  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  its  depravity  have,  notwithstanding,  the  worst  conceptions 
of  mankind.  Yet,  after  all,  do  we  really  wander  into  a  fool's  paradise 
when  W€^  hope  for  a  better  spirit  iii  the  treatment  of  religious  controversy, 
and  in  the  relations  of  ecclesiastical  parties  ?  Is  there  to  be  everlastingly 
a  life  and  death  quarrel  between  one  denomination  of  Christian  Englifih- 
men  and  another,  instead  of  a  manly  and  patriotic  application  of  mind  and 
heart  to  practical  problems,  pressing  for  Bolution  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness day  by  day  ?  Conscience  and  interest  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  %ve  ought  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  putting  aside 
recrimination t  to  look  at  the  immensely  important  subjects  before  ns,  In  the 
sight  of  God,  and  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  History  shows  the  mischief  of 
dogged  resistance  to  change,  and  of  the  resentments  which  that  resistance 
enkintUes.  It  shows  what  may  bo  feared  from  obstinate  conservatism  oil 
the  one  side,  and  from  fiuiaticul  revolution  on  the  other/' 

This  Essay,  in  its  firmness,  tnoderation,  and  candour,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  tho  iinderetanding  of  the  position  of  the  best  class  of 
Englieh  Nonconibrmists.  We  have  noticed  but  one  slight  inaccu- 
racy, the  correction  of  which  tends  to  throw  the  argument  more  to 
the  side  of  the  independence  of  local  churches  than  it  stands  on 
Dr.  Stoug'h ton's  pages.  lie  says,  page  12,  **  The  seven-brancLed  ^^ 
candlestick,  chosen  by  the  Son  of  JIan  as  tho  emblem  of  the  seven ^H 
Bocieties,  signifiei*  at  once  their  organic  independence,  and  their 
moral  njiity."     But  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Apocalyptic  text  of 
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any  '' seren-braDclied  candlestick.''  The  Churches  are  represented 
by  seven  golden  candlesticks :  and  to  one  of  them  the  threat  is  sent, 
that  its  candlestick  should  be  removed  out  of  its  place.  Their 
mutual  independence  is  complete.  Their  only  union  is  in  Him  who 
stands  in  the  midst  of  them. 

II. 

The  second  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hadford  Thomson,  is  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Church  in  its  Historical  Development.  It  is  tersely  and 
perspicuously  written,  and  shews  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 
important  subject.  No  one  can  summarize  well,  who  has  not 
mastered  details  previously.  We  own  however  to  some  regret,  that 
the  two  opening  Essays  of  the  series  should  have  had  so  much  of 
their  subjects  in  common,  and  that  Mr.  Thomson  should  thus  have 
again  gone  over  the  ground  already  occupied  by  Dr.  Stoughton. 
The  present  Essayist  might  well  have  begun  where  the  last  left  off, 
and  thus  have  gained  more  space  for  what  is  the  really  valuable 
part  of  his  paper ; — ^his  account  of  the  development  of  the  Church 
idea  in  modern  times.  And  of  this  account  the  best  portion,  to  our 
mind,  is  that  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  afforded  by  the  fate  of  attempts  to 
promote  what  is  curiously  called  the  "  unity  of  Christendom."  Few 
things  in  the  Church's  history  have  been  fuller  of  instruction.  The 
Quia  tulerit  Cfracchaa  has  been  turned  unanswerably  on  the  amiable 
dreamers  who  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  report  the  issue  of  friendly 
advances  repulsed  with  unabated  anathemas.  So  far  indeed  they  illus- 
trate the  precept  which  Christians  obey,  that  when  Rome  smites  one 
cheek,  they  turn  the  other  to  Constantinople  to  be  smitten  also.  But 
they  are  profoundly  oblivious  that  the  same  discourse  which  contains 
that  precept  includes  also  another,  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye 
before  we  offer  to  take  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye.  Among 
the  spectacles  of  human  weakness  and  inconsistency,  can  there  be 
one  more  pitiable  than  Anglicans  banded  together  to  promote  union 
which  if  gained,  could  be  only  nominal  and  questionable,  with  far 
distant  and  alien  Churches,  while  their  own  great  sin,  the  schis- 
matical  Act  of  Uniformity,  remains  unrepented  of  ?  By  that  Act, 
they  cast  out  and  refuse  communion  with,  one  half  of  the  whole 
Church  of  God  in  Britain.  Their  own  maxim,  extra  Eccksiam 
nulla  salus,  suffices  to  condemn  them  in  this  matter.  There  are 
dwelling  hundreds  around  them,  of  whom  not  the  most  rigid  among 
themselves  would  presume  to  predicate  the  latter  words  of  the 
maxim :  by  what  possible  rule  then  of  consistency  or  of  justice  do 
they  assert  of  them  the  former  P 

Mr.  Thomson's  remarks  on  the  unfortunate  Society,  which  repre- 
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8onts  this  movement,  shew  us  tte  estimate  of  a  sensible  and  moderate 
man  looking  on  from  without : — 

**  They  can  indeed  scarcely  boast  of  any  remarkable  measure  of  success 
in  tbe  eflforls  they  have  hitherto  put  forth  :  phiin  Englishmen  might  even 
Bay  that  they  have  been  cruelly  snubbed  iu  high  places.  But  they  put  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  are  not  slow  in  iuforming  their  friends  of  any 
enccessea  they  may  have  gained.  The  literature  which  this  party  has  pro- 
duced has  been  abundant  in  quantity ;  volumes  of  sermouB  aud  essays  by 
various  "vmters  members  of  the  several  communiouB,  aud  separate  works, 
tracts,  and  pamphlets  in  profusion.  Satisfaction  the  most  coniident  in  their 
own  position,  contempt  the  most  sublime  for  all  dissidents,  are  prominent 
characteristics  of  their  hterature.'* 

Meanwhile  we  are  thankful  to  believe  that  the  true  and  aolid 
union  of  Christendom  is  being  served  nmong  us  in  far  other  ways  :  in 
ways  which  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  movement  jiist 
mentioned  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  and  anathematize, 

III, 

The  tliird  Essay  in  this  volume  is  a  really  masterly  enquiry,  by  the 
Rev,  Baldwin  Brown,  into  the  influence  of  the  **  religious  life  "  upon 
Christian  soeiety.  The  term  '*  religious  life  '*  is  of  course  used  in  its 
close  technical  sense  of  mmimUckm,  The  writer  thinks  that  the 
Evangelical  Nonconformists  have  been  in  danger  of  taking  a  one- 
sided view  of  this  matter  :  have  been  too  ready  to  confound  the  whole 
form  and  spirit  of  medioeval  Christianity  with  the  Papal  system ;  to 
make  the  word  **  Horn  an''  to  **  cover  everything  in  the  constitution 
and  movement  of  Christian  society  during  the  middle  ages,  which 
did  not  square  with  the  Puritan  interpretation  of  the  Apostolic 
standards.'*  It  is  impossible  to  abridge  Mr»  Brown's  Essay.  The 
object  of  it  may  be  stated  as  being,  to  deliver  hia  readers  from  the 
confusion  just  mentioned.  "Roman  Christianity,"  he  maintains, 
*'  has  only  three  centuries  of  history  :  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
Papal  8ee  formally  and  finally  rejected  the  principles  of  Reformation. 
Then  Romanism  was  born.  Then  the  movement  commenced,  of  which 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  hard  as  the  more  liberal  Roman 
theologians  may  struggle  against  it,  is  the  inevitable  consummation.** 

Long,  long  before  this,  nay  even  in  the  secret  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity itseK,  were  the  principles  working  which  led  on  to 
Monasticism.  Some  of  the  very  strongest  sayings  and  precepts 
tending  this  way  arc  found  in  the  Gospels  themselves. 

The  great  problem  of  Providence  during  all  the  early  ages  was 
the  formation  of  Christian  society.  And  it  continues,  Mr.  Brown 
justly  observes,  the  problem  still.  But  it  has  constantly  been  mis- 
understood, and  by  none  more  than  by  the  great  Evangelical  party. 
Every  attempt  to  solve  it  as  a  Church  problem,  to  form  a  Christian 
community  within  the  bosom  of  the  world,  to  compress  the  progress 
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of  Humanity  within  the  forms  of  religious  life,  has  utterly  and 
lamentably  failed.  We  make  our  Churches  too  narrow ;  and  the 
secular  life,  straining  outwards  as  it  grows,  "  most  blessedly  bursts 
the  bands ;  and  compels  us  to  an  ever- widening  conception  of  the 
nature  and  range  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord." 

The  formation  of  Christian  society  implies  the  creation  of  a  social 
life  which  should  be  Christian  to  its  very  foundations.  And  this 
recognition  of  the  Christian  constitution  of  society  was  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  life  of  Western  Europe  from  the  fifth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  Church  was  the  most  powerful  agent  at 
work  on  its  nations  during  the  middle  ages.  The  history  of  the 
Church  is  that  of  medisDval  society.  Of  this  subject,  the  most  vital 
portion  concerns  the  influence  of  the  Benedictine  rule  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  describing,  almost  in  Mr.  Brown's  own 
words,  the  introduction  of  his  subject.  He  pursues  it  by  tracing 
the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Teutonic  mind.  When  this 
contact  fairly  took  place,  the  great  work  of  Christianity  opened.  Of 
this  St.  Paul,  pressing  on  to  the  bounds  of  the  West,  had  a  keen 
prevision.  And  his  great  secular  precursor,  Cassar,  in  his  pressing 
Westwards,  was  all  unwittingly  opening  the  path  of  the  Gospel. 
''  It  was  in  the  new  land,  and  among  the  new  peoples  in  the  old 
land,  that  Christianity  had  to  seek  its  triumphs.  The  new  Adam  of 
the  Church  found  his  helpmate  in  the  Teutonic  Eve."  From  this 
point  Mr.  Brown  traces  onward  the  history  of  monachism.  It  was 
not  of  Christianity  to  begin  with.  Every  religion  which  has  aimed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  himian  life  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  has 
developed  itself  in  this  direction.  Buddhism  counts  its  monks  by 
millions. 

At  the  root  of  monachism  lies  the  idea,  mainly  Asiatic,  that  the 

mind  needs  special  gynmastic  culture  as  well  as  the  body.     Beneath 

this  view  is  the  devil's  suggestion  that  mind  and  body  are  repugnant. 

The  devil's — for  while  unity  is  of  God,  schism  is  of  the  devil.     That 

there  is  little  noble  or  beautiful  in  Oriental  monachism,  is  owing  to 

this  Manichsoan  taint,  which  poisons  all  its  springs.     **  War  against 

the  body,  with  a  view  to  mastery  and  use,  was,  in  the  main,  the  key 

to  Western  monachism ;  war  against  the  body,  for  hatred  and  revenge, 

was  the  key  to  that  of  the  Orientals."     Broad  statements  like  this 

require  qualifying  touches.     Flowers  of  rare  and  exquisite  grace  are 

scattered  over  this  monkish  waste.     ''  But  there  was  a  rottenness  at 

the  core  of  Eastern  monachism,  and  growth  but  developed  it.     It 

went  with  its  eyes  and  organs  inward,  and  self-enfolded  nothing 

can  Uve." 

The  monachism  of  the  West  looked  out  of  itself,  and  lived.    There 
is  a  clear,  bold,  working  aspect  about  it  from  the  very  first.     But 
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until  the  sixth  century,  it  had  little  form  and  method.  Then  arose 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  settled,  by  his  rule,  the  character  of  Western 
monachism  for  all  time.  His  power  lay  in  interpreting  to  itself  that* 
spirit  which  was  abroad  in  society,  and  giving  it  a  wider  and  fireer 
range.  The  rule  which  bears  his  name  simply  brought  out  into 
clear  form  and  order  the  ideas  which  were  floating  in  the  powerful 
and  practical  minds  of  the  founders  of  monachism  in  the  West.  For 
both  of  these  they  were. 

**  The  great  monks  bear  full  comparison  with  the  greatest  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  kings.  We  may  lament  or  condemn  the  form  of  life  which  they 
elected,  and  see  clearly  whitherward  it  tends.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  for  ages  the  chosen  field  of  action  of  some  of  the  very  strongest, 
ablest  men,  and  the  noblest,  purest  women  whom  God  sent  forth  into  the 
world. 

*■'  One  is  tempted  to  some  impatience  when  our  divines  and  scholars,  to 
whom  *  sitting  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  no  man  daring  to  make 
them  afraid,'  is  the  ideal  of  a  social  state,  speak  with  lofty  superiority  of  i^ 
mode  of  life  which  men  like  Benedict,  Severinus,  Columba,  Columbanus, 
Bede,  the  two  great  Gregories,  Boniface,  Anselm,  and  Bernard  deliberately 
elected,  and  loved  with  a  devotion  so  passionate  that  they  were  ready  at 
every  moment  to  seal  their  vows  with  their  blood.  We  speak  with  com- 
passion of  the  superstition  which  drove  such  *  good  men  *  to  bury  them- 
selves in  a  living  grave.  I  can  fancy  St.  Bernard  passing  with  a  smile  of 
yet  loftier  compassion  through  our  city  streets,  reading  our  leading  journals, 
visiting  our  Exchange,  looking  into  our  banks  and  assurance  o^ces,  onr 
pauper  infirmaries,  and  our  casual  wards,  or  the  gold  room  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  the  superstition  which  we  pity  would  not  be  the  saddest  thing  in 
his  sight,  fresh  from  the  visions  of  the  celestial  world.  At  least  let  us  be 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  which  calls  mainly  for  pity  in  a  life  which  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  some  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  spirits  whom  the  world 
nursed  for  ages ;  and  that,  however  monks  might  grovel  and  sin,  and  make 
their  profession  a  by-word  of  scorn  through  Europe,  a  high  and  noble 
inspiration  was  at  the  heart  of  a  movement  which  occupied  such  splendid 
energies,  and  left  such  marks  on  the  higher  development  of  mankind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rule  included  a  vast  crowd  of  weak,  dreamy 
faineant  devotees ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  hard  to  find,  in  any 
other  sphere  of  human  activity  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  grander  company 
of  clear,  strong,  firm,  and  far-sighted  men.  We  are  bound  to  believe  in 
this  life  as  one  which  had  a  specific  rightness  of  adaptation  in  its  times,  or 
its  secret  will  remain  veiled.'* 

We  cannot  trace  onward  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  further  following 
out  of  his  thesis.  We  have  thus  given  a  specimen  of  his  matter  and 
style,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  Essay  for  the  rest.  It  must 
suflBce  to  say  that  what  follows  is  even  more  important  and  startling. 
He  vindicates  the  Benedictines  from  the  stupid  taunt  of  proclivity 
to  choice  of  luxurious  sites,  by  the  proof  that  it  was  they  who  made 
desert  marshes  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  In  writing  of  the  establish- 
ment of  perpetual  vows  as  in  inner  reality  the  destruction  of  self- 
denial,  he  observes  that  even  this  did  not  destroy  the  virtue  and  power 
of  the  institution,  adding,  with  admirable  candour, — 
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''And  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  high  use  of  teaching  and 
influence  in  an  institution,  which  if  allowed  to  run  its  whole  coarse  would 
be  fieUal  to  society.  I  suppose  that  we  are  most  of  us  doing  the  world  some 
service  by  institations  and  methods,  which,  if  they  had  the  whole  field  to 
ihemseivesy  would  be  fatal  to  its  life.  A  dark  thought  sometimes  crosses 
/Hie,  as  to  how  things  might  go,  if  the  whole  world  were  suddenly  turned 
into  a  huge  Independent  Church." 

Then  the  process  is  traced  by  which  the  monks,  at  first  simply  lay- 
men, became  not  clerics  only,  but  the  elect  of  the  clerical  order.  And 
then  further,  the  instructive  history,  how  the  monks  became  the  army 
of  the  Papal  Church. 

Bnt  Mr.  Srown's  object  is  not  to  sketch  out  history  alone.  It  is 
to  connect  by  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  great 
institation,  its  working  of  old  with  its  working  now.  Whence  did 
aO  ikis  9pring  ?  Was  it,  as  no  less  a  writer  than  M.  Guizot  holds, 
from  the  idleness,  corruption,  and  unhappiness  of  society  at  the  time  ? 
Did  the  absolute  submission  of  the  monk  to  his  abbot,  appearing  as 
it  did  under  the  Roman  empire,  arise  out  of  the  worship  of  the 
Imperial  majesty  P 

Mr.  Brown  justly  rejects  this  hypothesis.  "  The  mainspring  of 
all  great  human  movements  is  attreu^tion  and  not  repulsion."  While 
the  wretchedness  of  life  under  the  decaying  empire  helped  the  move- 
ment mightily,  nothing  on  this  scale  and  of  this  force  is  primarily  a 
refuge.  The  history  of  asceticism  has  never  shewn  the  attraction  of 
the  monastic  life  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  industry,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  the  secular  life  of  the  times. 

"  We  may  live  to  soe  a  powerful  monastic  movement,  under  new  forms 
but  with  the  old  spirit,  developed  out  of  the  intense  activity,  the  restless 
liberty,  and  the  splendid  prosperity  of  our  nineteenth  century  life." 

Beneath  all  these,  at  the  heart  of  all  these,  as  the  living  germ  which 
all  these  helped  to  stimulate  and  develop,  wc  must  place — the  mi- 
ktion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  conversion  of  St.  Anthony  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  at  the  other,  testify 
W  profoimdly  the  idea  of  this  imitation  ruled  the  noblest  minds 
through  the  monastic  ages.  In  the  monk's  submission  to  his  abbot, 
the  same  is  seen. 

From  this  springs,  as  a  corollary,  the  inference  of  Mr.  Brown,  that 
"the  religious"  were  from  the  first  the  distinctly  Evangelical  element 
in  the  Church  :  meaning  by  the  term,  that  in  religion  which  lives  by 
vital  personal  fellowship  with  the  living  Christ.  He  works  this  idea 
out  with  considerable  courage,  skill,  and  candour :  courage,  in  vindi- 
cating for  Evangelicalism  its  assumed  high  place  as  leader  of  human 
movement :  skill,  in  bringing  out  successfully  the  somewhat  startling 
parallel:  and  candour,  in  frankly  acknowledging  the  great  damning 
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faults  of  modem  Eyangelicalism,  which  render  it  hardly  lovely,  even 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  monachism  itself. 

<'  And  we  hold  that  during  the  ages  in  which  the  conditions  of  human  life 
and  thought  made  it  desperately  difficult  for  men  to  hold  clearly  in  view 
the  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  '  the  religious/  by  the  passionate  earnest-  ^ 
ncss  of  their  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  by  their  studious  imitation  of  the 
form  of  His  example,  by  their  vivid  preachings,  writings,  and  biographies, 
did  keep  some  warm  though  distorted  image  of  Him  who  is  the  very  core 
of  Christian  doctrine,  before  the  world.  And  again  I  urge,  that  the  age  is 
coming,  nay  is  already  come,  which  will  be  as  startled  at  the  image  of 
Christ  which  we  have  been  presenting  during  the  doctrinal  era  which  is 
closing,  as  we  are  at  the  image  which  was  presented  in  a  monastic  life. 
We  judge  these  men  as  if  the  pure  form  of  the  truth  were  ours  at  last. 
We  shall  live  to  be  as  ashamed  of  the  impurities  which  we  have  mixed  with 
it,  as  Boniface  was  of  Pope  Zachary,  Bernard  of  his  friend  Eugenius  IH., 
Catherine  of  Siena  of  Gregory  XI.,  or  Luther  of  what  he  saw  under 
Julius  n.  at  Home.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  which  might 
justify  us  in  judging  the  monastic  life  by  our  standard.  If  we  compare  it 
with  the  standard  of  Christ,  let  us  place  ourselves  beside  the  monks  as  we 
judge  them,  and  own  for  them  and  for  ourselves  a  double  shame. 

'*  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  the  writings  of  the  great  monks  down 
to  quite  recent  times,  a  series  of  passages  full  of  intense  and  passionate 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
sermons  of  modem  monastic  preachers,  will  know  how  deep  a  strain  of 
Evangelical  thought  and  passion  breathes  through  their  words.  The  ques- 
tion of  course  arises  how  far  their  principle  helped  or  hindered  their  witness 
for  the  Hving  Christ.  We  can  see  how  much  it  distorted ;  we  can  measure 
the  shame  which  the  inevitable  degradation  of  the  Order  brought  upon  his 
name.  But  we  find  something  similar  in  all  Churches  and  Church  move* 
ments.  And  when  we  see  a  certain  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  conspicuous 
in  the  great  leaders  of  a  school  through  successive  ages,  and  tinging  the 
whole  current  of  its  life,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
in  the  principle  of  the  school  which  fostered  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
how  their  mode  of  life  and  their  special  abnegations  made  the  living  Saviour 
very  real  and  very  dear  to  them ;  though  the  same  habit  of  life  might  as 
easUy  lead  men  away  from  Him  in  these  more  instructed  days.  Fearful  as 
were  the  evils  which  the  monks  wrought  in  Christendom,  we  cannot  ques- 
tion that  in  the  formative  ages  of  its  growth  this  witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
left  a  large  balance  of  blessing  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  '  religious 
Hfe.'  " 

The  Essay  concludes  with  a  rapid  and  masterly  survey  of  the  whole 
field:  of  the  part  which  the  monks  played  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  the  invisible  body:  their  connexion  with  the  inward  and 
outward  life  of  men — the  human  afiections,  interests,  and  duties: 
and  the  service  which  they  rendered  incidentally  to  the  culture  of 
Christendom  and  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  secular  society. 

The  two  closing  paragraphs  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over, 
and  at  the  same  time  present  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's 
best  style. 

**  Two  subjects  remain  for  notice— each  of  them  worthy  of  a  treatise, 
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while  on  each  I  can  allow  myself  but  a  word.  They  are,  the  sphere  which 
monachism  opened  to  woman,  and  the  principle  and  fruits  of  monastic 
ministry  to  the  poor.  On  the  first  point  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  when 
we  have  found  for  woman  in  the  secular  sphere,  a  position  and  a  work 
which  may  mate  with  that  which  the  Middle  Ages  oflered  to  her  in  the 
monastic,  we  shall  have  solved  successfully  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
perplexing  problems  of  modem  society.  Their  work  for  the  poor  is  open 
to  greater  question.  In  the  later  monastic  ages  it  was  vicious  and  demo- 
ralizing in  the  extreme.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  argue 
from  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  large  and  lavish  monastic  charity  was 
on  the  whole  baneful,  in  the  ages  when  misery  was  abundant  through  war 
tnd  tyranny,  when  pilgrims  were  many,  and  when  the  great  monastic  ages 
were  the  only  hostelries  and  almonries  of  the  poor.  They  made  as  much 
poverty  as  they  cured,  is  the  charge  of  the  economists.  Quite  possibly. 
Bat  have  we  found  the  ^xu&te  milieu  ?  The  monastery  erred  grievously  on 
the  side  of  indiscriminate  lavishness.  The  modern  system,  which  has  now 
touched  its  nadir  at  St.  Pancras — where  niggard  charity  leaves  dying 
paupers  to  fight  with  rats,  and  stifles  them  with  the  stench  of  sewers — does 
not  look  beautiful  beside  the  tender  courage  of  St.  Francis  in  a  hospital  of 
lepers,  or  even  the  gentler  ministries  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  indulge  in  sharp  and  bitter  remarks  on  what  is  con- 
fessedly a  profoundly  difficult  and  intricate  subject.  It  may  be  enough  to 
indicate  here  that  the  tendency  of  the  best  thinking  as  well  as  feeling  on 
the  sabject  in  England  is  at  present  not  in  the  direction  of  St.  Pancras,  but 
in  the  direction  of  that  personal,  intimate,  and  considerate  ministry  of 
Christian  intelligence  and  charity  to  poverty,  which  the  monks  made  illus- 
trious throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Age. 

"  In  closing  this  Essay  I  am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  of  the  fearful 
picture  of  corruption,  of  the  tales  of  unutterable  abominations  and  horrors, 
which  I  might  draw  from  authentic  monastic  history.  A  life  of  such  high 
tension,  kept  at  full  pitch  so  long,  inevitably,  when  the  tension  relaxed, 
sink  into  dark,  sad  depths.  Great  spiritual  movements  are  powerful  for  a 
time  only ;  their  lees  are  always  noxious,  though  there  is  little  in  history 
80  foul  as  the  lees  of  the  monastic.  Very  noble,  beautiful,  heroic,  much  of 
it  was  while  the  red  blood  of  its  youth  was  in  it ;  very  pallid,  foul,  and 
base  it  became  when  it  dragged  on  a  dull  mechanical  existence  after  its 
work  in  the  world  was  done.  But  to  judge  it,  I  think  that  we  must  look 
at  it  in  its  prime  ;  in  the  light  of  its  aims,  aspirations,  and  hopes.  It  is 
the  true  judgment;  it  is  the  key,  perhaps,  to  the  merciful  judgments  of 
God.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  what  dragged  monachism  to  the  dust ;  it 
is  more  profitable  to  consider  what  enabled  it,  in  spite  of  this  constant 
human  proneness  to  corruption,  to  regenerate  itself  so  often,  and  to  endure 
so  long. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  must  say,  to  sum  up  the  matter,  that  nothing  in  the 
bng  run  and  on  a  large  scale  succeeds  in  God's  world  but  God's  law. 
Extremes  on  either  hand  are  ultimately  fatal.  *  In  the  beginning  God 
made  them  male  and  female,*  body  and  soul,  man  and  the  world.  All 
rebeUion  against  his  institution  is  in  the  end  futile  and  ruinous.  The  man 
who  stands  open  all  round  him  to  the  influences,  and  bound  with  the  bonds 
of  both  worlds — that  is,  the  man  who  stands  in  Christ  at  the  point  where 
they  are  one — ^is  the  religious  man,  and  his  life  alone  is  the  *  religious  life.* 
To  bring  forth  this  man  is  the  great  problem  of  Christian  history;  and  I 
often  thmk  that  humanity  has  to  be  shaped  for  it  much  as  a  sculptor  moulds 
his  clay.  Much  has  to  be  taken  into  the  first  rude  shape,  which  will  be 
paired  off  and  toned  down  into  the  harmony  of  the  form  as  the  develop- 
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ment  proceeds.  Masses  have  to  be  added  here  and  there  to  make  an  organ 
or  a  muscle,  which  are  destined  to  vanish  and  yet  to  leave  an  invaluable 
line  as  a  legacy.  Were  the  monastic  orders  attached  thus  to  the  great 
body  of  Christian  society  not  to  be  permanently  wrought  into  it  in  their 
integrity,  but  to  leave,  as  Time  pares  them  away,  some  clear  line,  some 
essential  feature,  in  the  living  body  which  shall  survive  the  process,  and 
shall  stand  up  as  the  complete  humanity  in  the  day  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God  ?  ** 

We  have  been  somewhat  careful  in  analyzing  this  Essay,  becauae 
of  what  seems  to  us  it«  remarkable  power,  as  to  both  matter  and 
style.  On  the  latter  indeed  we  might,  were  we  so  disposed,  play  the 
critic  somewhat  at  length.  Full  of  vigour  and  beauty,  it  is  also  full 
of  faults.  One  of  the  most  striking  is,  carelessness,  due  apparently 
to  haste  of  composition,  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  contiguous  clauses. 
And,  with  all  allowance  for  the  inevitable  mannerism  of  genius,  we 
feel  a  little  repulsion  at  some  of  Mr.  Brown's  pet  expressions  cropping 
out  at  almost  every  turn.  The  somewhat  Daily  Telegraph  verb 
"begem"  comes  several  times:  and  the  adverb  "mightily"  kept 
putting  in  an  appearance  so  often,  that  at  length  we  took  the  trouble 
to  count,  and  found  the  simi  total  not  indeed  what  the  sated  ear  had 
anticipated,  but  still  far  too  great  for  even  the  most  ample  allowance 
in  the  nse  of  au  exceptional  and  sensational  word. 

To  say  that  this  Essay  is  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's 
writings,  is,  we  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  sentence  with  which  this 
article  opened.  But  the  Essay  tempts  us,  and  we  hope  will  tempt 
our  readers,  to  know  more.  The  man  who  can  thus  write  must  wield 
no  small  power  over  his  circle  of  readers :  and  from  the  character  of 
this  sample  of  his  work,  we  can  have  no  doubt  in  what  direction  and 
with  what  effect,  that  power  is  used.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
Anglican  writer  quite  to  be  named  in  competition  with  him. 

IV. 

Mr.  Eustace  Condor's  lucid  essay  on  Church  and  State  seems  to  as 
to  labour  under  the  imperfection  which  affects  almost  all  other  Essays 
written  in  the  same  sense. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  logic  of  their  argument  is  perfect  in  its 
agreement  with  the  conditions  under  which  our  practice  must  be 
conducted.  Let  us  explain.  Mr.  Conder,  after  laying  down  what 
we  in  common  with  him  hold  to  be  the  undeniable  principles  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State,  then  proceeds  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  the  State  is  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  irreligious  P 
And  this  ho  answers,  by  representing  that  in  the  ultimate  state  of 
things  which  he  contemplates,  all  bodies  and  individuals  in  the  State 
would  be  actuated  by  the  common  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
consequently  the  acts  of  the  State  which  was  made  up  of  those  bodies 
would  of  necessity  be  themselves  Christian. 
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Now,  with  all  deference,  this  seems  to  us  merely  shifting  the  issue. 
If  we  are  not  stating  what  is  technically  correct,  of  the  general  truth 
of  the  statement  we  have  no  doubt,  when  we  say,  that  this,  while  it 
repudiates  the  establishment  of  any  special  form  of  Christianity, 
maintains  the  establishment,  in  a  manner,  of  Christianity  itself: 
while  it  repudiates  the  principle  of  the  religion  of  a  s;;ia// majority 
being  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  State,  it  sanctions  the  notion 
of  that  of  an  ovenvhelming  majority  ruling  the  political  course  of  the 
people.  In  short,  it  is  only  another  form  of  a  phenomenon  now 
frequently  presented  to  us.  A  logical  thinker  pursues  his  object  with 
a  clear  view  up  to  some  point  where  a  complication  arises,  the  dealing 
with  which  will  render  his  logic  inapplicable.  At  that  point,  having 
hitherto  spoken  free  as  air,  he  closes  the  door,  and  declines  further 
consideration  of  the  matter.  If  an  illustration  of  this  weakness  were 
needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
with  regard  to  TJnitarianism.  Every  principle  that  underlies  their 
action  requires,  that  they  should  admit  into  their  fellowship  all  who 
call  Christ  Master.  But  at  the  point  where  they  meet  TJnitarianism, 
iihe  complication  arises.  Its  recognition  as  Christian  would  require 
a  wider  and  more  consistent  assertion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christian  union  than  the  Evangelical  Alliance  are  prepared  for.  At 
this  point  therefore  they  close  the  gate — meanwhile  claiming  credit 
for  the  bold  and  £ree  assertion  of  their  great  principles. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  same  has  been  the  case  here.  For  take  up 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Conder  at  the  point  where  we  left  it,  and  then 
introduce  the  further  elements,  inevitable  in  a  State,  of  non-  Christian 
populations.  Is,  we  ask,  the  logic  of  Mr.  Conder's  argument  to  be 
suspended  at  this  point  P  Are  no  religions  to  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  it,  except  the  Christian  ?  No  doubt,  every  Christian  in  his  con- 
science would  shrink  from  other  religions  being  taken  in  :  but  this 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is.  How  are  we  to  deal,  on  Mr. 
Gender's  principles,  with  the  assumed  religious  character  of  a  nation, 
made  up  of  Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoos  P 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  mistake  the  position  assumed  in  the 
JSssay. 

"  While  the  perfect  development  and  right  action  of  the  Church  require 
complete  independence  of  all  govermnents,  corporate  bodies,  and  associa- 
Uons  of  men  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  Christians  banded  together  for 
spiritual  objects ;  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  demands  for  its 
complete  realization  the  submission  of  every  form  of  human  government 
and  society,  national  or  other,  to  Christ's  supreme  authority.  *  For  in 
that  He  put  all  in  subjection  under  Him,  He  left  nothing  not  put  under 
Him.' 

<*  If  this  be  granted  in  reference  to  states  or  governments,  it  wiU  scarcely 
be  denied  of  any  other  form  of  human  society.  It  can  bo  denied  in 
reference  to  governments  or  states  only  on  one  of  two  assumptions  :  either 
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that  these  possess  an  authority  independent  of — equal  or  superior  to— that 
of  Christ ;  or  else  that  they  are  incapable  of  obedience.  The  first  supposi- 
tion is  absurd.  Take  whichever  view  of  government  you  choose,  either  that 
under  whatever  political  form  it  is  administered,  civil  government  is  God's 
ordinance,  and  the  magistrate,  as  such,  God's  minister ;  or  else  that  the 
government  of  a  country  is  the  embodiment  of  the  popular  will,  and  the 
magistrate  the  minister  of  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  majority.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  certain  that  God  has  ordained  no  authority  which  he  has  not 
placed  in  subjection  {de  jurcj  though  not  yet  de  facto)  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  the  second  case,  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  Men 
cannot  create  an  authority  superior  to  that  by  which  every  man  is  bound. 
The  second  supposition  is  equally  absurd.  Nations  with  their  governments 
are  composed  of  men.  Men  cannot  be  free  collectively  from  laws  which 
bind  each  man  individually.  By  entrusting  fifteen  men  with  great  public 
offices  and  calling  them  a  Cabinet,  or  choosing  658  men  to  make  laws  and 
calling  them  a  House,  you  cannot  destroy  the  obligation  every  one  of  them 
is  under  to  act,  speak,  and  think  as  a  Christian.  A  prime  minister  or  legis- 
lator may  be  much  more  bound,  but  cannot  be  less  bound,  than  a  household 
servant  to  do  whatsoever  he  does  *  unto  the  Lord.*  " 

Of  course  as  Christians,  holding  and  maintaining  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Christ,  we  fully  agree  to  this  statement  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth  ;  we  assume  the  duty  of  universally  applying 
it,  and  yearn  for  the  day  when  this  application  shall  have  taken 
place.  But  in  so  doing,  how  can  we  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be  acting 
on  Mr.  Condor's  principle  of  the  freedom  of  religion  in  the  State  P 

At  the  present  moment,  Christianitj'  is  probably,  m  Great  Britain 
proper,  the  professed  religion  of  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  nwiy 
be  almost  said  to  be  the  religion  of  those  who  profess  any  religion  at 
all.  Still,  however  narrow  the  lino  which  divides  this  "  almost "  from 
"  altogether,"  even  thus  the  demand,  that  the  nation  and  its  governors 
should  act  on  Christian  principles,  is  a  claim  that  the  religion  of  the 
majority  shall  rule  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  just  as  much  so,  as 
when  the  members  of  one  Christian  sect  demand  for  it  a  dominant 
authority. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Owing  to  our  insular  position,  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  regard  the  British  coasts  as  limiting  our  national  area 
and  character,  that  it  is  strange  to  our  eyes  to  rise  to  the  conception 
of  what  really  constitutes,  at  the  present  moment,  the  British  nation. 
Yet  this  conception  lives  not  in  the  idea  alone.  At  the  time  when 
our  Sovereign  assumed  personal  rule  over  India,  her  style  and  title 
were  changed  so  as  to  express  this  fact,  and  cognate  facts  not  hitherto 
taken  into  account.  That  style  and  title  now  runs  thus  (or  nearly 
thus,  any  mere  verbal  inaccuracy  being  unimportant) :  "  Queen  o£ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
same." 

Let  the  description  of  the  nation  follow  the  style  and  title  of  its 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  Christianity  is  no  longer  the  religion  of  the 
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majority.  It  has  fallen  from  this  position,  and  is  now  the  religion 
of  the  stronger  as  against  the  weaker.  It  has  on  its  side  the  standing 
army,  with  its  guns  and  ships.  It  has  on  its  side  possession,  with  all 
the  power  and  prestige  which  possession  confers.  Is  Mr.  Conder 
pi*epared  for  the  consequence  ? 

Now  we  are  arguing  thus,  not  to  prove  that  the  carrying  out  of 
Christian  principles  is  not  to  be  required  of  the  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment,— ^but  to  show  that  the  practical  application  of  Mr.  Condor's 
undeniable  d  jpm/'t  truths  breaks  down  at  the  very  point  where  we 
might  look  for  its  complete  carrying  out : — and  in  showing  this,  to 
illustrate  by  one  more  example  the  necessity,  at  some  point  or  other 
in  this  application,  of  resort  to  a  compromise. 

If  this  be  established,  then  the  question  for  Church  and  State  is, 
at  what  point,  and  in  what  form,  this  compromise  may  best  be 
adopted.  Whether  the  answer  be  that  we  shall  pause  at  the  point 
indicated  by  the  present  Anglican  system, — whether  we  agree  to 
advance  further,  and  to  fix  it  at  the  form  of  Christianity  common  to 
the  Anglicans  and  the  so-called  Orthodox  sects, — whether  we  throw 
the  bounds  still  wider  open,  and  make  the  platform  of  the  nation's, 
religious  obligation  the  bare  recognition  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  or 
Teacher, — ^whether,  to  take  the  extreme  case,  we  rule  the  line  for  the 
nation's  conduct  outside  Christianity  altogether,  and  according  to  the- 
presumable  moral  conscience  of  mankind, — in  any  and  every  of  these 
cases  we  abandon  Mr.  Condor's  theories  at  some  point  or  other  for 
a  practical  compromise :  and  the  question  is  no  longer,  for  the  nation, 
What  is  right  ?  but.  What  will  work  best  P 

Possibly  we  have  already  discovered  the  best  form  of  compromise, 
and  it  only  remains  to  reduce  it  into  consistency  with  itself :  possibly, 
a  better  might  be  found  by  adopting  as  the  national  platform  our 
common  English  Christianity,  and,  within  its  bounds,  shewing 
special  favour  to  none.  On  this  important  and  difficult  matter,  we 
pronounce  no  opinion  here ;  but  we  do  say  thus  much,  that  it  must 
be  decided,  and  it  will  be  decided  by  the  nation,  not  in  obedience  to 
the  rules  of  inexorable  logic,  not  according  to  any  fair  a  iMori 
system,  but  by  the  mature  consideration  of  what  will  work  best  for 
the  spiritual  and  social  benefit  of  all  classes  of  her  people. 

We  have  been,  by  Mr.  Condor's  omissions,  led  so  far  into  the 
practical  examination  of  the  subject,  that  we  have  only  room  to 
characterize  his  Essay  as  ably  and  candidly  written, — with,  perhaps, 
a  somewhat  too  large  adornment  of  rhetorical  figure  and  fine  writing, 
tending  sometimes  to  distract  and  puzzle  the  reader. 
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The  Essay  on  "  the  Forgiveness  and  Absolution  of  Sins/'  by  the 
Editor,  is  hardly  at  all  concerned  with  the  Ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
that  subject,  but  is  principally  employed  in  a  rather  severe  and 
almost  scholastic  discussion  on  the  nature  of  forgiveness  or  pardon. 
We  own  to  disappointment  at  this,  as  we  were  prepared  for  some 
deliverance  in  this  volume  on  the  deeply  interesting  question 
how  far  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  and  in  consequence  of 
approximately  pronouncing  the  actuality  of  the  forgiveness  for 
which  a  penitent  seeks,  may  be  conceived  to  belong  to  the  shepherds 
of  God's  flock.  We  can  conceive  none  better  qualified  to  speak  dis- 
interestedly on  this  matter  than  an  able  and  learned  Dissenter  like 
Dr.  Reynolds  :  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  he  has  not  anywhere 
in  his  Essay  entered  on  it.  Still  more  do  we  regret  that  when  the 
practice  of  priestly  absolution  is  referred  to,  it  is  dismissed  with  the 
trite,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  irrelevant  statement,  that  "  assurance 
of  salvation  is  a  part  of  religious  experience,  and  all  the  priesthoods 
are  powerless  to  arrest  it,  to  frustrate  it,  or  even  to  supply  its  neces- 
sary conditions.''  So,  no  doubt,  is  the  assurance  of  convalescence 
matter  of  physical  experience ;  but  may  we  thence  infer  that  all  the 
doctors  are  powerless  to  arrest  it,  to  frustrate  it,  or  even  to  supply 
its  necessary  conditions  P  So  far  from  casting  a  slight  on  the  de- 
claratory absolving  power  of  the  ministry,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
maintain  that  there  is  hardly  any  department  of  pastoral  work  so 
immensely  important  in  its  consequence  for  good.  Nay  more ;  we 
should  go  further,  and  say  that  among  the  Nonconformists  them- 
selves,  there  is  no  pastor  with  any  kind  of  advising  acquaintance 
with  the  individual  members  of  his  flock,  who  does  not  almost  day 
by  day  exercise  this  power.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  without  it 
there  can  be  anything  deserving  the  name  of  the  cure  of  souls.  And 
while  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  evils  arising  from  compulsory 
confession  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  in 
the  confessional  that  she  exercises  that  immense  power  for  good 
which  none  will  deny  her.  Even  Dr.  Reynolds  is  not  indisposed  to 
admit  this : — 

"  The  claim  of  the  priesthood,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  episGO- 
pally-governed  Christendom  for  so.  many  centuries,  must  not  be  dismissed 
as  a  valueless  and  perilous  assumption.  It  does  cover  a  great  truth  and  a 
deep  reality,  viz.,  that  there  is  life-giving  power  and  holy  contagion  in  the 
mutual  communication  of  a  common  hope,  in  the  united  exercise  of  solenm 
faith  and  prayer.  One  sinner  can  help  another  to  believe  and  to  repent. 
The  confident  expression  of  Christian  hope  and  faith  does  kindle  human 
hearts,  and  bring  them  into  holy  fellowship.  The  Spirit  of  God  does  work 
with  human  afl'ections  and  in  the  interchanges  of  religious  experience. 
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Many  a  Boman  priest  has  gained  as  much  as  he  has  imparted  in  the  confes- 
sional. The  reality  cf  Christ's  love  has  flashed  back  from  the  soul  of  the 
believing  penitent,  and  lighted  up  his  own  with  new  love  and  higher  trust. 
The  solemn  utterance  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  His  cleans- 
ing blood,  has  often  lifted  the  burden  from  the  conscience  and  saved  the 
souls  of  men  ;  but  this  has  happened  millions  of  times,  when  no  sacerdotal 
claim  has  been  preferred,  in  the  pastorate  of  every  godly  minister,  in  the 
Sunday-school  class,  on  a  thousand  death-beds,  on  battle-fields,  in  the 
mission-station y  in  wretched  homes  and  hearts,  which  have  been  reached 
byChiistian  faithfulness  and  love." 

Of  course  there  is  truth  in  the  last  sentence,  as  wo  are  all  thankful 
to  hov  and  feel.  But  the  question  is,  whether  this  solemn  utterance 
cannot  be  more  judiciously  and  discriminatingly  made  to  the  indi- 
TJdual  soul  by  thoae  who  are  specially  trained  to  the  work,  than  by 
others,  irhose  sole  qualification  is  Christian  faithfulness  and  love. 

Observing'  on  what  we  do  find  in  Dr.  Reynolds's  Essay,  wo  may 
aj,that  we  have  the  momentous  subject  of  the  existence,  conse- 
^nences,  and  pardon  of  sins  entered  upon  and  worked  through  with 
tke  connecting^  Si'^Lsp  of  a  practised  thinker,  though,  as  we  hinted 
before,  in  a  somewhat  scholastic  and  technical  style.  Some  of  the 
terms  used  fairly  beat  us ;  others  do  not  yield  up  their  meaning  till 
after  a  disentangling  process.  This  may  be  our  own  fault :  but 
surely  it  will  be  that  of  many  others  also^  Few  will  at  once  attach 
an  idea  to  "  limiting  the  annotation  of  an  original  pictorial  root- 
fcrm;*'  few  have  ever  before  seen  the  verb  "incremented,"  the  noun 
^"coatrovertist,"  the  "concept  of  Deity;"  an  "analogue  of  creative 
power;"  the  adjective  "disciplinary,"  and  several  other  terms 
scattered  up  and  down  on  the  pages  of  this  Essay.  But  while  we 
could  wish  that  some  of  these  had  been  simplified,  we  are  bound  to 
tlumk  Dr.  Keynolds  for  the  great  interest  with  which  he  has  invested 
liis  deep  and  diflScult  subject.  In  all  his  propositions  wo  are  not 
quite  able  to  agree :  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  whatever  else 
pardon  may  include,  it  must  involve  the  removal  of  th^  consequences 
(^  the  sin  pardoned.  Is  this  so  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  almost  rather 
say  that  these  consequences  are  the  precise  things  which  pardon 
leaves  intact,  nay  sometimes  even  enhances  ?  David's  sin  was  "  put 
away."  Its  ultimate  penal  consequence,  death  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  the  casting  out  of  God's  presence,  and  taking  away  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  from  him, — these  consequences  were  removed,  it  is  true. 
But  did  David  sufier  less,  or  more  acutely,  the  misery  which  his  sin 
bnmght  upon  bis  house,  for  being  a  pardoned  penitent  ?  The  real 
e&ct  of  pardon  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  that  verse  of  Psalm  li. 
wbick  we  have  just  cited.  It  is  the  annulling  of  that  exclusion  from 
Sod's  favour  which  unpardoned  sin  would  induce  ;  the  retention  of 
tke  aimer  in  his  forfeited  place  in  God's  family.     It  does  not  alter 
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the  nature  of  sin,  it  does  not  alter  tlie  nature  of  Gt>d  :  the  pardoned 
sin  is  just  as  deep  a  moral  wound,  just  as  evil  an  example,  just  as 
fertile  in  corruption  and  disaster,  as  the  unpardoned  sin  :  and  God  is 
as  jealous  and  as  just,  has  entered  into  no  alliance  with  iniquity. 
And  therefore  pardon  of  a  sin  is  doubly  conditioned.  There  must 
have  been  some  taking  away  of  the  sin  of  the  tcorld,  some  great 
general  act  whereby  universal  pardon  has  potentially  passed :  and 
there  must  be  an  act  of  the  penitent  whereby  he  applies  to  himself 
that  act  of  universal  pardon.  And  it  is  just  in  the  ensuring  the  ful- 
filment of  this  latter  condition,  that  ministerial  examination  and 
assurance  are  so  valuable.  The  hiunan  heart  is,  in  all  its  intro- 
spective acts,  80  apt  to  deceive,  that  in  its  verdict  on  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  it  needs  the  aid  of  an  impartial  adviser.  Let  it  be  noted 
that,  in  all  which  has  been  said,  we  have  exhibited  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  monstrous  figment  of  derived  apostolic  authority 
to  absolve.  The  authority  which  the  Apostles  had,  that  same,  what- 
ever it  were,  have  we  Anglicans,  have  the  appointed  ministers  of 
every  Christian  body :  not  because  of  power  carnally  descended  from 
them,  but  because  the  ministers  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  lawfully  set 
apart  for  His  work,  are  sent  by  Him  and  endowed  with  His  Spirit. 


VI. 

Mr.  Dale  has  contributed  to  this  volume  an  exceedingly  able  Essay 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  He. 
travels  out  of  the  beaten  path,  as  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  how 
broad  and  well  beaten  is  the  way,  he  might  well  endeavour  to  do. 
"  The  account  given  by  Albertinus  of  the  various  interpretations  of 
Hoc,  in  the  sentence,  Soc  est  corpus  meiim,  occupies  twenty  folio 
volumes  of  tolerably  compact  Latin  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  profess  to 
give  all  the  interpretations  that  have  been  suggested,  but  only  those 
which  are  more  common,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  eminence  or 
number  of  those  who  have  adopted  them,  may  be  thought  the  more 
probable."  What  wonder  then  if  a  sensible  writer  shrink  from  a 
course  of  which  mankind  has  been  made  so  weary  ?  There  were 
serious  fears  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Sacramental  writers,  lest 
insanity  should  be  the  consequence  of  reading  their  books.  This 
same  Albertinus  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Dale  as  extracting  from  one 
Catharinus  the  following :  "  Lector  consideret  laborem  ct  angustias 
usque  (pene  dixirim)  ad  necem  fere  omnium  scribentium,  dam 
rogati  quid  significet  pronomen  illud.  Hoc,  tot  et  tanta  scribunt  et 
adeo  varia  ut  valeant  ad  insaniam  redigere  Lectorem  nimiimi  con- 
siderantem.'* 

There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  such  a  result  for  the  reader  of  Mr. 
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Dale's  Essay.     Nothing  can  be  more  lucid  and  orderly  than  its  style 
and  arrangement. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Review  to  report  the  discussion 
of  deep  theological  matters.  We  will  only  say  thus  much,  that  Mr. 
Dale  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  high  Anglican, — which  is,  with 
all  its  ostentatious  difference  in  terminology,  the  Roman  view, — and 
the  Zwinglian.  He  points  out  the  declension  from  the  Savoy  De- 
claration which  has  taken  place  in  modem  Congregationalism ;  and, 
while  declining  himself  to  accept  some  things  which  that  Declaration 
affirms,  he  claims  for  the  Ordinance  a  very  much  higher  place  than 
such  theories  as  the  "  subjective,"  the  "  didactic,"  or  the  "  impres- 
sive," would  assign  to  it.  One  portion  of  his  argument  is  new  to 
us,  and  strikes  us  as  having  considerable  force : 

''  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  superstitious  corruptions  of  both 
Ordinances,  which  began  to  appear  in  very  early  times,  could  have  arisen 
at  all,  if  the  original  conception  of  them  gave  exclusive  prominence  either 
to  the  *  subjective,'  the  '  didactic,'  or  the  *  impressive '  element.  No 
error  can  grow  without  a  root.  The  very  weeds  reveal  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  The  Docetic  denial  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  the  early  Church  could  not  have  believed  that  He  was  merely  a 
man.  The  immorality  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  sheltering  itself  under  the 
cover  of  Christian  liberty,  would  have  been  impossible,  if  St.  Paul  had 
taught  that  we  are  justified  by  works.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
excesses  of  the  same  Church  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  against 
the  Romish  and  Anglican  theories  of  the  Eucharist,  is  decisive.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  excesses  could  have  been  committed  by  a  Church,  which 
had  been  taught  that  the  consecrated  Bread  is  supernaturally  changed  into 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  consecrated  Wine  into  His  Blood. 

"  It  is,  however,  equally  inconceivable  that  the  Sacramental  errors, 
which  began  to  appear  early  in  the  second  century,  could  have  been 
developed  from  any  such  theory  as  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Congrega- 
tional '  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Order.'  That  theory  affords  no  soil  in 
which  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Eucharist  can  take  root ;  and  this  is 
a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  theory  held  by  the  Apostles.  The 
Apostolic  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  render  impossible  the 
irregularities  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  must  therefore  have  been  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Anglican  Eitualists ;  it 
did  not  render  impossible  the  mysticisms  of  Ignatius  and  Justin,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  *  Declaration  of  Faith 
and  Order.*  In  the  original  conception  of  the  Service,  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  the  Corinthian  excesses  and  the  Ignatian  mysticism  have 
their  common  origin  and  explanation." 

Mr.  Dale  also  does  good  service  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  by  pressing  against  Mr.  Cobb  the  parity  of  inference  as  to 
Real  Presence  in  both  Sacraments  alike. 

*' When  Ritualistic  writers  tell  us  that  to  deny  their  theory  of  the  Real 
Presence,  is  to  degrade  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  celebration  of  *  an 
absent  Lord,'  and  to  deprive  the  Service  of  all  spiritual  and  supernatural 
power,  they  forget  their  own  teaching  on  the  efficacy  of  Baptism.    Both  the 
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Sacraments  are  alleged  to  <  unite  us  to  the  very  Person  of  Christ  Himself.' 
*  In  Baptism  we  are  made  members  of  Christ ;  parts  of  His  Sacred  Body, 
**  even  as  if  our  flesh  and  bones  were  made  continuate  with  His.**  .  .  .  We 
become  **  children  of  God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' ' 
(Pp.  230,  281.)  '  Baptism  imites  ns  to  Christ  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'     (P.  234.) 

*'  But  in  the  Water  of  Baptism  there  is  no  '  Beal  Presence ;'  and  yet  the 
rite  is  effectual.  What  propriety,  then,  can  there  be  in  such  fervid  language 
as  the  following : — 

*"  No  phantom  body  was  given  for  our  salvation,  and  no  figure  can 

convoy  to  us  the  life  of  Jesus The  very  necessities  of  the  case — 

the  needs  of  man  and  the  purpose  of  the  Eucharist,  as  carrying  out  the  ends 
of  the  Incarnation — ^require  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  with  the  means  He 
has  appointed  for  supplying  those  needs  and  carrying  out  those  purposes.' 
(Pp.  244,  245.) 

^^  Is  there,  according  to  the  Bitualistic  theory  of  Baptism,  anything  of  the 
character  of  a  *  phantom  '  in  that  rite  ?  Is  it  a  mere  *  figure,*  because  there 
is  <  no  personal  conjunction  between  the  Water  and  the  Spirit  ?'  If  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  one  Sacrament  is  exerted  immediately  on 
the  soul  of  the  recipient,  why  should  it  not  be  exerted  in  the  other  Sacra- 
ment in  the  same  way  ?  Does  the  writer  of  the  tract  believe  that  men 
become  less  truly  one  with  Christ  in  Baptism  than  in  the  Eucharist  ?  If 
he  does,  let  him  tell  us  what  solitary  blessing  is  withheld  in  the  first  Sacra- 
ment which  is  given  in  the  second.  Are  we  not  in  his  belief  made  members, 
through  Baptism,  of  the  regenerate  race  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  ?  And 
must  not  this  distinction  and  blessedness  come  to  us  through  that  Sacred 
Humanity,  which  is  the  channel  of  all  grace  and  glory  ?  K  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  nature  of  Christ  in  Baptism,  for  which  the  *  B«al  Presence  * 
is  not  claimed,  why  is  that  *  Presence '  necessary  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  that  the  life  already  conferred  may  be  strengthened  and  per- 
fected ?  All  the  scornful  words  which  are  flung  at  the  theory  which  refuses 
to  recognise  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, may  be  flung  back  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  it,  at  the  theory 
which  refuses  to  recognise  any  union  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  water  of 
Baptism." 

It  is  no  small  praise  that  Mr.  Dale  keeps  entirely  clear  of  fine 
writing,  so  sore  a  temptation  to  Nonconformists  in  general.  Even 
in  his  masterly  description  of  the  founding  of  the  great  Ordinance, 
while  he  enters  fully  into  the  majesty,  and  the  pathos,  of  the  "  same 
night  that  He  was  betrayed,"  he  does  not  allow  himself,  in  any  one 
phrase  or  word,  the  licences  of  an  ostentatious  rhetoric. 

VII. 

Few  men  have  done  more  for  Congregational  worship  than  Mr. 
Allon.  Himself  an  accomplished  musician,  and  possessing  well- 
earned  influence  over  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation,  he  has  prac- 
tically illustrated  the  "Worship  of  the  Church,"  which  in  this 
Essay  he  explains  and  enforces. 

Its  main  object  is  the  discussion  of  the  questions  now  rife  in  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  expediency  of  various 
modes  of  conducting  praise  and  prayer.     Of  these,  the  two  principal 
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have  reference  to  rhythmical  chanting  and  to  the  use  of  forms  of 
prayer.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  AUon  is  the  zealous  advocate :  not  in 
the  sparioQs  and  incongruous  wedlock  of  rhythmical  recitation  to 
metrical  words,  which  has  been  by  some  Dissenters  resorted  to,  but 
in  its  genuine  and  only  lawful  application  to  the  purely  rhythmical 
lyrics  of  the  Psalms. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  practice  by  Noncon- 
formists which  Mr.  Allon  does  not  notice  :  the  very  imperfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  Bible  version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  chanting  cadences. 
It  is  one  of  the  outlying  problems  of  Scripture  revision,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  far  less  correct  than  even  our  present  Bible  version  :  but  it  is 
admirably  suited  for  chanting,  and  in  beauty  and  melody  of  language 
TBstly  surpasses  the  other.  It  should  be  an  ''  instruction  "  to  the 
Revisers  of  the  Psalms,  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  in  their  revision  to 
hire  in  remembrance  the  rhythmical  use  of  that  delightful  book  :  so 
that  eventually  there  may  be  but  one  version  in  use.  No  part  of 
(he  Scripture  will  want  touching  more  skilfully  and  delicately. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  answered  by  Mr. 
Alien  as  only  it  can  be  answered  by  any  sensible  Christian  man. 
First,  he  disposes  of  the  fiiUacy  in  which  this  question  has  been 
entangled  in  England,  owing  to  the  conception  of  liturgical  prayer 
being  limited  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  used  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  On  this  his  remarks  are  severe,  but  not  more  severe  than 
just: 

"  If  the  question  were  simply  an  alternative,  the  Liturf»y  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  as  it  is,  or  the  free  prayer  of  Presbyterian  or  Nonconforming 
Churches  as  it  is,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  debate  it  here. 
Probably  there  is  no  Nonconformist — certainly  there  is  no  Nonconformist 
Church  which  would  even  hesitate  in  its  preference  for  the  latter.  The 
nniform  use  of  the  Episcopal  service  is  not  the  alternative  to  free  prayer 
that  we  have  to  consider.  Of  all  Church  service-books  it  includes  the 
noblest  elements  and  the  most  anomalous  and  incongruous  forms.  An 
accidental  combination  of  three  separate  services  imposes  meaningless 
repetitions,  and  inordinate  length.  Its  imposition,  as  the  uniform  service, 
is  one  of  the  miserable  results  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity — surely  more  fatally 
charged  with  the  elements  of  retribution  upon  its  authors  than  any  measure 
of  ecclesiastical  oppression  that  history  records.  With  fatal  infatuation,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  sohcitude  of  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country'  not  only  to  exclude  from  her  communion  men  of  the  most  con- 
scientious honesty,  and  of  the  noblest  freedom  of  spiritual  life,  but  also  to 
disable  herself  from  receiving  into  her  worship  any  fresh  inspirations  of 
God,  however  transcendent,  and  from  exercising  any  discretional  freedom, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  and  however  imperative  changing  circumstances 
might  make  its  exercise.  The  devotional  elevation  and  compass  of  the 
service-book  of  1662  are  its  limit  as  well  as  its  ideal  of  human  perfection  in 
worship." 

But  happily  there  is  a  way  out  of  this : 
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''It  is  at  any  rate  conceivable  that  liturgical  forms  might  be  nsed, 
including  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  avoid- 
ing its  incongruities,  its  monotonous  repetitions,  and  its  disabling  exclusive- 
ness.  The  rich  materials  which  the  devotional  genius  of  Christendom  has 
accumulated,  including  those  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains, 
might  surely  be  combined  into  several  distinct  offices — each  moderate  in 
length,  distinct  in  character,  and  yet  general  enough  for  common  use — and 
which,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  might  be  used  optionally,  as  hymns 
and  psalms  are  used.  There  might  be  advantage  in  thus  providing  for  the 
expression  of  such  sentiments  and  necessities  as  are  common  to  worshippers 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  generations,  while  ample  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  embodiment  in  free  prayer  of  the  desires  which  special  wants  and 
circumstances  produce. 

"  This  is  the  real  alternative  before  us  ;  and  it  is  the  one  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  in  weighing  the  various  arguments  that  are  urged 
for  and  against  liturgical  forms.  Neither  advocacy  should  be  embarrassed 
by  any  accidental  accretions  that  may  characterize  any  actual  embodiment 
of  either  method." 

The  extent  to  which  the  Anglican  Church  is  fettered  in  this 
matter  has  lately  been  put  in  an  almost  ludicrous  light.  An  admirable 
Harvest-service  of  thanksgiving  has  long  been  prepared  by  the 
Houses  of  Convocation.  But  not  only  do  the  ordinary  obstructions 
which  lie  against  every  form  of  Church  action,  beset  its  way :  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  authority  on  earth  that  can  give  us  legal 
power  to  use  it :  and  so  it  lies  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  Convoca- 
tion, while  a  generation  is  passing  away  without  being  edified  by  it. 

Still  more  absurd,  if  possible,  has  it  been  of  late,  to  see  a  Church 
Synod,  composed  of  men  in  the  full  use  of  their  faculties,  debating 
the  question  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  selec- 
tion of  Lessons  and  Psalms  suitable  for  special  occasions.  The  ab- 
surdity has  taken  almost  incredible  forms.  We  have  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  brethren  who  have  main- 
tained that  every  chapter  of  Scripture  and  every  Psalm  is  applicable 
to  every  occasion:  who  can  find  elements  of  special  congruity 
between  Daniel's  penitential  prayer  (ch.  ix., — Ist  Lesson  for 
Aug.  23,  evening)  and  a  Harvest  Festival,  between  the  seeking  of  a 
wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.)  and  a  missionary  sermon. 

But  we  arc  wandering  from  Mr.  Allen's  Essay.  The  rationale 
and  the  history  of  Liturgies  are  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  him. 
While,  amidst  their  acknowledged  disadvantages,  there  is  much 
really  to  be  said  for  their  use,  the  universal  repudiation  of  them  by 
the  free  Churches  in  England  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  deliberate 
and  wanton  intolerance  of  the  Bishops  at  the  time  when  concession 
might  have  been  useful,  and  comprehension  possible  : — 

**  Concerning  both  the  Convocation  and  the  Parliament  of  1662,  Card  well 
affirms  that,  *  instead  of  any  wish  to  admit  Nonconformists  to  public  power 
or  privilege  within  the  Church,  there  was  a  distinct  and  settled  desire  to 
restrain  and  exclude  them.' 
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"  The  truculent  reply  of  Sheldon  to  Dr.  Allen  is  well  known.  *  Pity,' 
said  Allen, '  yon  have  made  the  door  so  strait.'  '  Not  at  all/  replied  Sheldon  ; 
*had  we  supposed  that  so  many  would  have  conformed,  we  would  have 
made  it  straiter.'  It  was  a  well-known  determination  and  saying  on  the 
Episcopal  side,  '  We'll  make  them  knaves  if  they  conform.'  Baxter  was 
always  in  favour  of  a  national  State  Church.  Calamy  would  gladly  have 
eonformed ;  so,  he  tells  us,  would  prohably  two-thirds  of  the  Dissenters  of 
iuB  day.  Howe,  Bates,  and  others  pleaded  for  reasonable  comprehension ; 
bat  the  Episcopal  authorities  were  as  supercilious  as  they  were  uncom- 
promising. South  preached  at  Oxford  against  comprehension  one  of  his 
most  virulent  sermons,  comparing  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  'per- 
mitting a  thief  to  come  into  tiie  house  to  avoid  the  noise  and  trouble  of  his 
knockmg  at  the  door.'  (Ser.  xxxiv.)  The  last  opportunity  for  comprehension 
was  lost,  and  England  and  the  Church  were  spared  from  what  would 
probably  have  been  a  great  damage  and  disaster  to  their  noblest  life  and 
liberties." 

Mr.  Allon  urges  very  forcibly,  that  mere  liturgical  forms  will 
never  serve  for  the  utterance  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  This 
among  many  others,  is  a  lesson  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
yet  to  learn.  It  is  a  matter  which  we  conceive  must  be  wisely  and 
cautiously  handled,  and  with  all  reservation  of  the  common  prayers 
of  the  people,  that  we  may  never  fall  into  the  meagre,  threadbare 
extempore  prayers  so  usually  heard  in  "  free  "  churches.  But  that 
the  pastoral  yearnings  of  a  minister,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  flock,  should  have  no  public  titlerance  allowed  them,  is  surely 
a  monstrous  thing — a  mark  which  at  once  condemns  the  Church  of 
England  as  quenching,  rather  than  giving  scope  to  the  influence  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit — as  holding  that  the  decorum  of  historical  formulao 
18  a  better  and  a  safer  thing  than  the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Mr.  Allen's  conclusion  will,  happily,  in  these  days  bo  that  of  the 
immense  majority  of  English  Christians : — 

"Failing  to  recognize  Divine  prescription  in  forms  or  modes  of  worship, 
we  must  regard  them  as  matters  of  pure  expediency  to  be  determined  upon 
general  principles  of  human  nature,  spiritual  life,  and  social  circumstance. 
We  must,  therefore,  concede  to  every  Church  the  most  absolute  right  to 
determine  its  own  forms  of  worship,  subject  only  to  those  general  criticisms 
which  are  applicable  to  all  human  thoughts  and  things.  History  can  guide 
Ufl,  not  by  authoritative  precedent,  only  by  illustrating  tendencies  and 
recording  results.  We  may  argue  against  systems  in  the  light  of  general 
principles,  but  clearly  no  man  has  any  right  to  make  his  preferences  or 
expediencies  the  law  of  another  man's  conscience.  For  both  individuals 
and  Churches  there  is  but  one  valid  law,  viz., — that,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
each  shall  embody  its  worship  in  such  modes  and  forms  as  are  the  best 
adapted  to  its  own  life.  Of  worship  itself  there  is  but  one  great  use  and  end 
;-that  it  bring  a  brotherhood  of  men  to  the  feet  and  heart  of  the  great  Father 
in  heaven — there  to  speak  to  the  eager  sympathy  of  His  love,  all  their  adora- 
tion, and  all  their  desire." 
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VIII. 

We  purposely  invert  the  order  of  the  two  remaining  Essays,  that 
we  may  reserve  for  our  conclusion  that  one  which  bears  most  directly 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Mullens,  the  Foreigpa  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  has  contributed  a  paper  on  "Modern  Missions  and 
their  Results,"  of  which  it  is  surely  no  mean  praise  to  say  that  it 
forms  an  admirable  pendant  to  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  **  The 
Church  and  the  Age,"  lately  noticed  by  us.  Dr.  Mullens  gives 
another  and  a  worthy  answer  to  the  shallow  scoffs  of  the  ill-infbrmed 
and  the  secularists  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  failure  of 
Christian  Missions.  We  are  sorry,  if  it  is  only  that  we  miss  the 
pleasure  of  recording  triumphs  hardly  known  to  the  English  public, 
that  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  candid  and  unbiassed  survey  of 
the  missions  throughout  the  world.  While  he  is  naturally  stirred  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  his  position  and  work,  this  examina- 
tion of  missions  is  conducted  with  a  sobriety  which  is  a  guarantee 
for  its  scrupulous  accuracy.  As  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  task, 
he  kindles  into  fervour  of  expression  on  looking  back  on  the  results 
of  his  inquiry  : — 

''  Surveying  as  a  whole  tho  varied  results  which  we  have  enumerated, 
how  truly  great  they  appear  in  comparison  with  the  moderate  amount  of 
labour  that  has  been  employed  to  produce  them.  There  are  solid  fruits  of 
toil  at  home,  soUd  results  abroad  :  results  in  some  lands  wide- spread,  deep- 
rooted,  amazing  in  their  grandeur  and  completeness.  We  have  created 
great  systems  of  agency,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  states  of  society  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Tho  message  preached,  and  the  holy  Hfo  enjoined, 
are  enforced  by  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  by  a  Christian  literature, 
published  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  We  see  native 
Churches,  strong  in  numbers,  growing  in  character,  sound  in  the  faith.  We 
have  trained  and  devoted  native  pastors,  and  wo  know  that  some  native 
missionaries  have  been  distinguished  for  Apostolic  zeal,  and  have  braved  a 
martyr's  death.  We  see  tribes  and  nations  that  have  laid  aside  their  old 
superstitions,  and  through  a  Christian  civilization  are  taking  a  new  place 
among  their  fellow-men.  Great  barriers  against  tho  profession  of  Christian 
faith  have  given  way — bigotry  in  Turkey,  caste  in  India,  exclusiveness  in 
China.  Many  of  the  idolatries,  of  the  ancient  wrongs,  of  the  black  vices  of 
the  world  have  entirely  disappeared.  We  see  Christian  nations  growing  more 
Christian,  more  humane  ;  and  Christian  men  rendered  more  earnest  in  doing 
good.  We  see  the  dark  world  coming  to  tho  light ;  and  the  lands  where 
Christians  dwell,  revived,  enlarged,  refresbed.  Is  it  not  an  impiety  to  call 
missions  a  failure  ?  Bather  may  we  exclaim  with  wonder,  and  witii  grati- 
tude, '  What  hath  God  wrought !  *  " 

IX. 

"  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Future "  is  the  subject  of  an 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers.  It  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
more  polemical  and  "  denominational "  style  than  some  others  in  the 
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▼olume,  from  the  strictly  Congregationalist  point  of  view,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  idea  that  the  religion  of  the  future  is  taking  and 
will  continue  to  take,  that  form  rather  than  any  other.  With  this 
view  we  shall  not  enter  into  conflict.  We  do  not  share  it:  but 
neither  do  we  charge  it  with  arrogancy  or  unreasonableness.  Least 
of  all  woukl  we  predicate  either  of  these  of  Mr.  Rogers's  way  of 
putting  it  forward.  Many  of  his  pages  are  spent  in  pointing  out 
some  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  narrow  and  indefensible  practices 
of  modem  Congregationalism,  and  in  shewing  that,  without  aban- 
donment of  scriptural  principle,  these  might  be  modified,  and  the 
feelings  and  consciences  of  other  men  consulted.  In  the  former  part 
of  his  £ssay,  he  animadverts  somewhat  severely  on  Mr.  Matthew 
Amcdd  for  having  "forged  a  class  of  weapons  which  are  likely  to 
embitter  controversies  without  contributing  at  all  to  their  settle- 
ment,'' instancing  this  in  his  having  attributed  to  Dissenters  in 
general  "  a  provincial  tone,"  and  charged  them  with  being  "  religious 
Philistines.*'  But  his  main  complaint  is  that  a  recent  writer  in  this 
Journal,  **  with  a  remarkable  want  of  generosity,  and  with  an 
arrogance  which  is  the  fault  rather  of  the  system  than  of  the  man," 
reproduced  these  nicknames,  taunting  the  Dissenters  with  having 
"  chosen  to  separate  themselves  from  the  current  of  the  national  life," 
md  with  their  "  exclusion  from  the  national  Universities  "  as  having 
"increased  their  provinciality." 

We  hope  that  the  reply  which  appeared  in  our  pages  to  that 
over-pungent  article,  and  still  more  his  collaborator  Mr.  Dale's 
strictures  on  Mr.  Arnold,  may  have  ere  this  tended  to  right  us  in 
his  esteem.  But  we  entirely  sympathize  in  his  remarks  on  the 
disservice  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  done,  in  the  present  state  of 
religious  parties,  to  the  great  cause  which  all  good  men  have  at 
heart.  An  inventor  of  nicknames  has  always  much  to  answer  for. 
If  a  late  learned  divine  had  never  written  an  article  in  the  Edinbnrgh 
Review  on  Church  parties,  very  much  calling  of  names  and  misun- 
derstanding of  good  and  earnest  men  might  have  been  avoided. 
Happily,  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  deal  in  monosyllables,  nor  in  popular 
explanations  of  his  nomenclature  :  his  **  Philistinism  "  and  '*  pro- 
vincialism "  have  very  little  chance  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  has 
been  achieved  by  **  high,"  "low,"  and  "  broad."  We  are  sorry  for 
this  little  bit  of  asperity  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Essay  ;  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
£y  in  the  ointment,  out  of  keeping  with  a  very  able  and  charitable 
book.  It  is  true,  no  one  can  say  it  was  unprovoked  :  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  this  was  the  place  to  display  it. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Rogers  handles  his  subject  with  moderation  and 
with  charity.  The  following  remarks,  which  will  justify  the 
eulogium,  apply,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  his  own  body  as  well  as 
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to  ours.  That  they  have  been  made  in  substance  again  and  again,  and 
in  spite  of  outcry  and  obloquy,  by  some  within  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion, is  only  a  sign  how,  in  God's  good  providence,  various  hearts  are 
now  being  touched  to  the  same  issue. 

*'  The  Church  has  set  up  orthodoxy  as  an  idol,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
demands  made  on  its  behalf  have  been  so  extravagant,  and  the  deeds  done 
under  its  sanction  and  for  its  glory  so  glaring,  that  they  have  provoked 
indignant  opposition,  and  many,  in  the  violence  of  their  reaction  against 
the  bondage  to  which  it  has  been  sought  to  subject  their  intellect,  are  dis- 
posed to  scoff  at  all  dogmas,  and  to  declare  that  all  creeds  are  equally  true, 
and  equally  false.  Becoiling  from  the  monstrous  conclusions,  to  which  the 
attempt  to  confine  the  Christian  world  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  creed 
would  have  led  them,  they  have  in  many  cases  asserted  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  any  faith  in  the  Gospel  at  all.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  it  is  to  be  met, 
not  by  scornful  indifference  or  angry  denunciation,  still  less  by  unworthy 
concession,  the  abandonment  of  any  doctrine  we  hold  to  be  tnie,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  acquiescence  in  the  idea  that  in  relation  to  religious 
truth  there  can  be  no  certitude.  The  more  excellent  way  in  which  the 
Church  needs  to  be  instructed,  is  that  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  charity, 
that  charity  which  would  teach  us  that  there  may  be  a  simple  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  even  where  the  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  His  sacrifice  and  its 
relation  to  the  Divine  government  may,  in  our  judgment  and  in  that  of  the 
majority  of  Christians,  be  erroneous ;  that  men  may  have  reached  the  cross, 
and  found  shelter  and  safety  under  its  shadow,  though  it  has  been  by 
different  paths  from  those  along  which  we  have  travelled ;  that,  though  it 
be  after  the  way  which  the  Church  has  branded  as  heresy,  they  may  be 
sincere  believers,  and  therefore,  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
It  is  possible,  surely,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  truth  in  all  its 
integrity,  without  insisting  on  our  own  infallibility ;  to  respect  the  convic- 
tions of  others,  without  relaxing  at  all  the  earnestness  with  which  we  hold 
our  own ;  to  seek  even  to  correct  what  appear  to  us  the  eiTors  of  our 
brethren,  without  treating  them,  because  of  these  differences,  as  heathen 
men  and  publicans.  What  is  necessary  is  not  a  less  definite  creed,  but  a 
more  comprehensive  spirit ;  not  a  depreciation  of  sound  opinions,  but  a 
higher  estimate  of  a  Christ-like  spirit,  as  the  sign  and  evidence  of  Christian 
disciplesliip." 

We  may  be  excused  if  we  pass  from  this  Essay  to  the  more  general 
subject,  and  set  down  some  concluding  remarks  on  the  present  aspect 
of  Church  and  Dissent. 

On  the  morning  of  June  22,  1870,  the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  in 
Westminster  Abbey  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  has  not  been  enacted 
since  the  name  of  Christ  was  first  named  in  Britain.  Between  the 
latticed  shrine  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  the  flat  pavement  tomb 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  spread  "  God's  board :"  and  round  that  pave- 
ment-tomb knelt,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bishops  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  England,  professors  of  her  Universities,  divines  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches,  and  of  the  Independent, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Unitarian  Churches  in  England, — a  representa- 
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tire  aaaembly,  such  as  our  Churcli  has  never  before  gathered  under 
her  wing,  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  her  own  definition, — of  "  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselyes  Christians."  And  when  that 
assembly,  being  many,  declared  themselves  one  body  by  partaking 
of  the  One  Bread,  and  all  drank  into  the  same  Spirit,  many  a  heart 
beat  high  with  thankfulness  and  onward  hope.  Some,  who  had  been 
toiling  for  this,  and  for  the  great  work  which  this  was  subserving, 
through  years  of  obloquy  and  •  disappointment,  remembered  the 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  took  courage. 

It  is  a  subject  of  equal  thankfulness  that  the  spirit  of  that 
auspicious  morning  has  signally  and  continuously  rested  on  the  com- 
pany whose  labours  were  thus  inaugurated.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  Christians  of  these  varying  forms  of  faith 
have  sat  day  by  day  round  one  table,  earnestly  labouring  over  the 
text  of  the  Word  of  life :  men,  not  one  of  whom  would  surrender 
one  point  of  the  faith  which  he  holds  sacred, — but  from  whom  there 
issues  not  a  word,  because  there  dwells  not  in  them  a  thought,  of 
asperity  or  discourtesy :  among  whom,  when  a  member  rises  to  give 
his  opinion,  is  no  question  who  he  is,  but  simply  what  he  contributes 
to  the  common  deliberation.  What  may  come  of  those  arduous  and 
toilsome  deliberations.  He  only  knows  who  has  the  issues  of  man's 
work  in  SUs  hand  :  but  it  is  more  than  the  reward  of  a  life  of  struggle 
for  union,  to  have  witnessed,  even  thus  far,  the  embodiment  of  our 
hopes  in  action.  Even  should  no  more  come  of  this  beginning,  it 
can  never  cease  to  be  reckoned  among  the  choicest  blessings  of  our 
course,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  witness  so  bright  an  instal- 
ment of  our  onward  yearnings. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  announcement  of  such  a 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Scripture  Revision  would  have  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  every  disciple  of  Christ  in  Eo  gland.  One  woidd  have 
believed  that,  if  not  in  form,  in  spirit  at  least,  there  would  have 
gone  up  firom  her  Church  a  voice  of  general  thanksgiving,  that  now 
at  last  had  come  a  day  when  long  alienated  Christian  brethren  had 
met  round  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  girded  themselves  for  their 
common  work  of  faithfulness  to  His  Word.  But  it  was  evident  to 
any  who  had  watched  the  signs  of  coming  events,  that  this  was  not 
to  be  looked  for.  Some  mutterings  of  the  tempest  had  already  been 
heard.  A  curiously  indiscreet  letter  had  been  admitted  into  the  too  ini- 
guarded  coliunns  of  the  Guardian,  in  which  the  writer,  full  of  wrath 
at  the  composition  of  the  Biblical  Revision  Companies,  hazarded  the 
assertion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  together,  or  even  to  oflTer  up  prayer  for  a  daily  blessing 
on  their  work.  It  was  easy  to  see  to  what  the  feeling  would  lead, 
by  which  this  letter  was  dictated.     It  is  true,  the  spirit  enjoined  on 


STRIKES  AND    LOCK-OUTS, 

FROM   THE   workman's  POINT  OF   VIEW. 


THE  origin  of  strikes  is  in  the  reluctance  of  the  working-man  to 
barter  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and  skill  for  less  money  than 
may  suffice  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family, 
leaving  something  over  for  the  future.  The  origin  of  locking-out  is  in 
the  indisposition  of  employers  to  regulate  their  profits  from  the  com- 
bination of  capital  with  labour  in  due  regard  to  the  fair  claims  of 
those  persons  whom  they  employ.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  men 
may  sometimes  push  their  demands  too  far,  may  make  mistakes  in 
mode,  manner,  and  spirit,  as  to  the  assertion  of  them ;  nor  is  it 
insinuated  that  the  masters  are  always  governed  by  a  greedy  and 
selfish  mind  in  refusing  the  full  of  such  demands.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  men,  no  less  than  the  masters,  ought 
to  consider  what  is  due  to  the  other  party  while  insisting  upon 
justice  and  fairness  to  themselves. 

Disputes  between  employer  and  employed  began  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  continue  late.  Although  Laban  was  Jacob's 
father-in-law,  the  shrewd  patriarch  (who,  it  must  be  confessed,  looked 
well  after  his  own  interest)  had  to  complain  that  he  "  changed  his 
wages  ten  times."  From  the  proneness  of  selfishness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  dependence,  it  was  found  necessary  to  instruct  Moses  to 
lay  down  as  a  law,  that  "  the  wages  of  him  that  was  hired  should  not 
abide  with  the  hirer  all  night  until  the  morning,"  an  interdict,  by- 
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ihe-bye,  wluch  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  truck.     The  uncompromising 

prophet  who  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  great  lawgiver, 

{ffonounced  one  of  his  many  ''  woes  '^  upon  ''  him  that  built  his  house 

by  unrighteousness,   and  his  chambers  by  wrong ;    that  used  his 

neighbour's  service  without  wages,  and  gave  him  not  for  his  work/' 

The  last  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  in  like  manner,  was  commissioned 

to  declare  that  his  divine  Master  would  be  ''  a  swift  witness  against 

tbose  that  oppressed  the  hireling  in  his  wages,''  as  guilty  of  one  of 

the  most  heinous  sins ;  and,  in  the  most  practical  of  the  epistles 

addressed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Jewish  converts,  we 

liave  this  ringing  protest  against  all  similar  oppression,  '*  Behold, 

the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which 

is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them  which 

have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

While  quoting  the  sacred  Books  in  seeming  admonition  of 
employers  who  withhold  from  the  employed  any  portion  of  their  due, 
it  would  not  be  manly  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  same  records  have 
a  few  words  of  exhortation,  or  of  rebuke,  for  discontented  or  im- 
provident hirelings.  John  the  Baptist  bade  the  soldiers  of  Herod 
"  be  content  with  their  wages,"  though  this  would  hardly  have  been 
said  if  their  pay  were  not  adequate  to  the  services  rendered ;  and 
Haggai  the  Prophet  conveys  a  lesson  by  which  not  a  few  working- 
men  of  this  age  and  nation  might  profit,  when  speaking  of  ''  him  that 
eameth  wages,"  as  "  earning  wages  to  put  it  into  a  hag  tcith  hoks,*^ 

To  borrow  an  expressive  proverb  from  the  same  source,  "  If  these 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry?" 
If,  in  countries  and  among  nations  which  have  the  rigid  law  of 
Moses,  and  even  the  exalted  morality  of  Christ,  the  working  classes 
found  cause  of  complaint  against  those  who  hired  them,  what  might 
not  be  expected  in  lands  and  among  peoples  not  hedged  in  by  these 
restraints,  or  favoured  with  these  advantages !  Along  the  whole  line 
of  human  history,  therefore,  one  might  expect  to  observe  continuous 
traces  of  what  are  known  to  ourselves  as  "  trade  disputes."  But 
there  is  neither  space  nor  time,  nor  any  occasion  withal,  for  going 
over  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry.  Our  own  island  and  its  inhabitants 
being  the  intended  sphere  and  subject  of  present  observation,  atten- 
tion had  better  be  confined  to  them.  Nor,  even  here,  would  a  far- 
back  retrospect  be  of  much  use.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
that  the  last  hundred  years  might  be  too  truly  spoken  of  as  a  chronicle 
of  dissensions  betwixt  capital  and  labour,  employers  and  employed. 
If,  however,  the  nature  and  the  accompaniments  of  those  disagree- 
ments in  the  earlier  years  of  that  hundred  be  impartially  compared 
with  the  character  and  consequences  of  similar  misunderstandings 
of  more  recent  occurrence  and  present  existence,  the  result  of  the 
vou  XV.  D 
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comparison  will  appear  to  be  so  much  in  favour  of  both  parties  in  this 
generation  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a  mutual  settlement  of  such 
differences,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  day. 

In  the  face  of  what  has  just  occurred  at  Cork,  of  what  preceded  it 
by  a  few  weeks  at  or  near  Manchester,  and  of  certain  disgraceful  facts 
elicited  by  the  inquiry  at  Sheffield,  it  woidd  be  wrong,  foolish,  and 
unavailing,  to  affirm  that  violence  and  outrage  have  entirely  ceased, 
or  even  that  the  antipathy  to  machine  in  aid  of  hand  labour  has  been 
wholly  appeased.  But  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  at  least  by  all 
fair-minded  and  unprejudiced  men,  that,  in  the  respects  named,  there 
is  between  our  time  and  that  of  our  grandfathers,  a  di£Perence  as 
palpable  as  that  between  light  and  darkness,  or -peace  and  war. 
Where,  now,  are  the  "  assassinations  "  with  which  working-men  used 
to  be  taunted  ?  Where  the  vitriol- throwing,  the  machine-breaking, 
and  the  mill-burning,  with  which  they  were  once  reproached  ?  In 
the  worst  of  times,  none  of  these  were  either  so  numerous,  so 
malignant,  or  so  rife,  as  in  sweeping  statements  they  have  been 
represented  to  be.  At  any  rate,  they  have  now  entirely  disappeared, 
or  so*  nearly  so,  as  that  a  stray  circumstance  of  the  kind  only  serves 
in  equitable  minds  to  enhance,  by  the  rarity  of  the  exception,  the 
prevalence  of  a  happy  rule.  Few  men  understand  this  subject  better 
than  Mr.  Brassey,  Member  for  Hastings.  "  I  place,"  he  says,  "  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  industry  and  common  sense  of  our  working- 
people  ;  and  I  believe  that  happier  and  brighter  days  are  yet  in  store." 
In  a  preface  to  his  able  speech,  delivered  this  time  last  year,  he 
prefixed  to  the  sentence  just  cited  a  Latin  quotation,  which,  as 
Englished  by  a  scholarly  friend,  means,  "  As  we  have  endured  worse, 
God  will  carry  us  through  what  remains." 

From  that  speech,  in  several  passages  expressing  opinions  to  which 
working-men  might  take  exception,  the  strongest  corroboration  of 
what  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  their  present  attitude  and 
temper,  may  be  adduced.  Some  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the 
trades'  unions,  says  Mr.  Brassey,  are  averse  to  strikes ;  and  he  instances 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers  as  even  "anxious  not  to  waste  their 
money  in  injudicious  conflicts  with  their  employers."  He  avows  the 
hope,  that,  when  these  unions  shall  have  received  proper  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  State,  they  will  generally  act  with  equal  wisdom 
and  discretion.  It  is,  indeed,  as  benefit  societies  more  especially,  that 
he  speaks  of  them  as  "  having  effected,  and  as  capable  of  very  great 
good.  They  encourage  a  noble  spirit  of  self-help.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  the  care  of  a  wise  statesman  diligently  to  encourage  them." 
But  the  eulogy  does  not  stop  here. 

*'Even  if  a  strike  should  unfortunately  occur,  it  is  likely  enough,"  says 
Mr.  Brassey,  **  that,  under  the  control  of  a  trades'  union,  the  conduct  of  the 
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workmen  would  be  more  reasonable  and  temperate  than  if  no  organization 
existed  to  check  a  lawless  disposition.  In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  the 
trades'  unionists,  while  out  on  strike,  will  probably  bo  as  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  rioters  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  eentnry  as  the  discipline  of  a  standing  army  is  superior  to  that  of 
a  gnezilla  band.'' 

Mr,  Bupert  Kettle,  who  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  both 
masters  and  men  by  the  impartiality  and  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions 
between  the  two,  is  in  a  situation  to  be  more  equitable  in  his  views 
and  judgment  than  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  capitalist  who, 
how  honourably  soever  he  may  have  spoken,  takes  the  side  of  capital, 
and  not  that  of  labour,  as  at  least  the  labourers  theihselves  regard  it. 
Even  the  President  of  the  Wolverhampton  Working  Men's  Club, 
likewise,  freely  points  out  what  he  considers  to  be  their  mistakes  in 
opinion  and  even  in  practice.  The  trades*  unions,  he  declares,  how- 
ever, 

"Have  promoted  free  thought  and  free  action  among  the  hand-working 
classes ;  and,  moreover,  have  taught  them  to  respect  the  law,  and  rely  upon 
moral  means  for  obtaining  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  We  have  now  no 
bloodshed,  no  rioting,  scarcely  an  angry  word,  in  the  bitterest  and  most 
protracted  strikes.  Although  we  owe  this  salutary  change  partly  to  the 
improved  education  and  the  higher  moral  tone  among  the  labouring  class, 
we  owe  it  much  more  to  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  trades* 
unions.  A  master  might  be  proud  of  having  the  chairman,  secretary,  or 
committee-man  of  a  union  in  his  employment.*' 

By  this  learned  gentleman,  as  will  be  noticed,  strikes  are  considered, 
not  as  the  outgrowth  of  trades'  unions,  but  rather  as  movements  among 
the  working-men,  which  those  unions  may  restrain,  direct,  or  control ; 
and  strikes  and  lock-outs^  rather  than  unions  of  either  men  or  masters, 
are  the  immediate  subjects  of  remark.  The  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  may  seem  to  be  obvious.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  truth  and  justice,  to  point  out  their  respective  features. 

Strikes  are  of  two  sorts :  aggressive  and  defensive.  An  aggressive 
strike  may  be  said  to  have  been  entered  on,  when  a  resolution  has 
been  taken  by  a  certain  number  of  workmen  in  the  same  factory  or 
trade  to  desist  from  labour  except  on  certain  terms  and  conditions. 
Yet,  in  no  sense  or  degree  is  this  line  of  action  binding  upon  any 
who  are  not  voluntary  and  consenting  parties  to  the  determination 
made.  Upon  all  who  voted  for  it,  the  course  is  obligatory,  if  not  by 
public  law,  yet  in  common  honour.  But  whoever  dissented  from  it, 
or  stood  aloof,  having  no  hand  either  way  in  the  matter,  that  man  is 
perfectly  free  to  act  as  he  may  see  fit. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  under  what  circumstances  does  an  aggressive 
strike  take  place  P  The  answer  is.  Seldom,  one  would  like  to  eay 
Never,  without  due  deliberation.  An  occasion  must  first  arise. 
Something  must  have  occurred  affecting  either  a  single  factory  or 

d2 
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workshop,  or  a  whole  trade.  The  one  master,  or  firm,  or  a  whole 
bodj  of  masters,  either  local  or  general,  must  have  adopted  and 
declared  a  measure,  or  measures,  which  the  men  affected  by  them 
regard  as  unfair,  unjust,  or  oppressive.  The  aggrieved  confer  among 
themselves.  They  agree  to  remonstrate  and  to  advance  a  certain 
claim  as  to  the  matters  on  which  they  are  at  issue  with  the  firm,  or 
with  the  masters  in  general.  That  firm,  or  those  masters,  either 
persist  or  they  give  way.  If  the  latter,  there  is  an  end  of  the  affair ; 
if  the  former,  then  the  dissatisfied  men  feel  that  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  give  timely  notice  of  their  refusal  to  continue  work  on  the 
new  conditions,  or  on  any  but  those  which  they  state  in  their  notice. 
This  may  lead  to  an  interview  between  the  parties,  either  by  deputa- 
tions or  in  whole  bodies ;  or  the  master  or  masters  concerned  may 
accept  the  notice.  Sometimes  the  interview  is  satisfactory,  I^ut  by 
no  means  so  often  as  could  be  desired.  When  neither  side  will  give 
way,  the  notice  takes  full  effect,  and  there  is  a  strike. 

It  is  expedient  to  be  thus  particular  in  specifying  the  stages 
between  the  strike  and  its  moving  cause,  because  some  persons 
insinuate,  or  more  frequently  with  rashness  affirm,  that  strikes  are 
fomented  by  the  officers  of  trades'  unions.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  they  grow  naturally,  as  described,  out  of  the  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion of  the  men  concerned,  or  a  majority  of  them,  not  to  work  at  all 
rather  than  to  work  on  the  terms  and  conditions  sought  to  be  imposed. 
They  begin,  how  aggressive  soever  they  may  be,  in  some  act  or 
measure  of  the  employer  or  employers  ;  and  they  never  reach  com- 
pletion uintil  every  practicable  and  reasonable  method  has  been  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain,  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  change, 
or  the  concession  of  the  consequent  demand. 

But  do  strikes  of  this  order  never  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
officers  of  the  trades'  unions  ?  No  doubt  they  do ;  and  then  it  is 
seen  how  far  such  observers  as  Mr.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Kettle  are 
warranted  in  their  opinion,  that  it  is  better,  and  not  bad,  for  trade 
disputes  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  officers.  If,  on  being 
asked  for  their  opinion,  they  find  the  strike  in  question  a  warrantable 
one,  they  say  so ;  if  otherwise,  they  are  equally  frank ;  and,  on  a 
fair  examination  of  the  whole  case  as  affecting  them,  it  would  be 
usually  seen  that  they  exercised  a  dispassionate  judgment  and  a  soxmd 
discretion.  Temerity  is  always  blundering.  This  fatal  association 
of  qualities  prevents  many  critics  of  the  working-classes  from  per- 
ceiving, that,  where  trades'  unions,  by  the  action  of  their  officers, 
acknowledge  the  justifiableness  of  a  strike,  they  virtually  pledge  the 
trade  which  they  represent  to  extend  to  it  material  support,  and 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  bring  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  backs 
of  their  constituents  without  a  cool  and  careful  weighing  of  the 
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whole  subject-matter  in  all  its  practical  bearings  and  probable  con- 
aeqnences. 

A  strike  maj  be  distinguished  as  defensive  when,  instead  of  arising 
out  of  an  original  demand  made  by  the  men  upon  the  master  or  the 
masters,  it  takes  the  form  of  \mited  resistance  to  a  threatened  reduction 
of  wages,  or  to  some  encroachment  upon  established  trade  privileges, 
affecting,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen, 
the  quality  of  work  as  superior  or  inferior,  the  security  of  the  lives 
and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  hands  employed,  or  other 
points.     "  Other  points  "  is  a  convenient  phrase  to  cover  a  variety  of 
incidents  which  may  occur  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed. 
In  hirge  establishments  much  is  necessarily  left  in  the  hands  of  fore- 
men and  over-lookers,  who,  according  to  their  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions, have  it  in  their  power  either  to  conciliate  or  to  imtate  the 
work-people  under  them.     Often  of  their  own  accord  they  may  do 
the  one  or  the  other ;  and  generally,  especially  at  times  of  excite- 
ment or  of  fluctuation,  they  may  have  special  instructions  from  their 
principals  to  pursue  a  particular  course  with  regard  to  the  workmen. 
When,  for  reasons  in  the  breasts  of  the  master  or  masters,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  act  upon  a  policy  not  likely  to  please  the  employed,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  these  middlemen  as  instruments  for  the  purpose. 
Without  unjustly  arraigning  the  whole  class,  among  whom  there  are 
the  same  moral  varieties  as  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  the  best  are  not  free  from  human  infirmities, 
while  the  common  propensity  in  go-betweens  to  magnify  their  office  in 
a  manner  disagreeable  to  flesh  and  blood,  is  proportionate  to  native 
tendencies  and  to  circumstantial  opportunities.     When,  for  example, 
individual   workmen,   or   groups  of    workmen,   are   discharged   on 
grounds  which  strike  their   comrades  as  vindictive  or  imjust,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  factory  or  workshop  naturally  revolts  at  the 
capricious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.     This  is  more  emphatically 
the  case  if,  through  the  intervention  of  foremen,  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  weight  of  the  master's  displeasure  is  made  to  fall  upon 
those  men  who,  in  any  expostulation  or  negociation  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  body,  have  undertaken  by  deputation  to  represent  the  sen- 
timents of  the  employed  to  the  Qpaployers.     Such  are  some  of  the 
occasions  which,  unless  the  employers  repudiate  the  offensive  action 
of  the  foremen,  or  effect  a  conciliation  of  the  hands  with  respect  to 
whatever  may  have  proved  a  cause  of  misunderstanding  or  dissatis- 
faction, may,  in   the  minds  of  the  employed,  acquire  importance 
enough  to  justify  recourse  to  a  strike,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  in  no  way  aggressive,  but  as  purelv 
defensive. 
Lock-outs  are  entirely  distinct  from  strikes.     The  difference  is  so 
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great  as  hordlj  to  need  description,  except  for  the  information  of 
readers  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject.  Strikes  are  the 
acts  of  men ;  lock-outs,  of  masters.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  name  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  thing.  When  the  key 
of  the  factory  or  workshop  is  turned,  nobody  can  get  in.  While, 
therefore,  a  strike  leaves  it  perfectly  optional  for  any  man  to  continue 
work  who  wills,  a  lock-out  compels  all  to  desist  from  work.  In 
short,  the  place  of  business  being  locked  up,  the  whole  body  of  the 
hands  are  locked  out ;  the  contented  no  less  than  the  discontented, 
the  innocent,  if  you  please,  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

We  hear  much  of  chassepots  and  needle-guns,  of  Armstrongs  and 
mitrailleurs.  Lock-outs,  in  like  manner,  are  the  most  formidable 
weapon  with  which  masters  at  war  with  men  have  learned  to  fight 
them ;  and,  as  in  so-called  improvements  of  material  armour,  their 
operation  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  sweeping.  The  multitudes  thus  treated, 
together  with  their  helpless  wives  and  \mofiending  children,  may 
retort  in  the  words  of  the  national  poet,  "  You  tidce  away  my  life 
when  you  do  take  away  the  means  whereby  I  live."  If  it  be  replied 
that  the  husbands  and  the  fathers  who  provoked  the  lock-out,  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  its  results  to  their  wives  and  their  children,  it 
may  be  rejoined  that,  be  the  force  of  this  reasoning  great  or  be  it  small, 
its  application  does  not  touch  those  involved  in  the  sufiering  without 
any  fault,  real  or  only  imputed,  of  their  own.  Nor,  in  a  question  of 
comparative  power,  and  the  exercise  of  it  as  between  masters  and 
men,  do  the  efiects  of  a  lock-out  terminate  with  the  deprivation  of 
all  moans  of  living  to  the  men  locked  out,  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  and  this  without  any  distinction  between  offenders  and 
non-offenders.  These  are  the  mere  incidents  of  warfare  as  waged  by 
capital  against  labour ;  the  essential  things  are,  that  by  a  lock-out  the 
employers  bring  into  subjection  the  employed,  whom  they  regard  as 
their  enemies ;  and  that,  by  the  same  act  that  subjugates  themselves, 
their  fellow-workmen  are  prevented  from  affording  them  the  least 
comfort  or  assistance  in  their  adversity. 

A  lock-out — the  sole  work  of  the  master  or  masters,  the  grand 
coup  d^Hat  of  the  capitalist — ^is,  according  to  its  extent,  a  paralytic 
stroke  inflicted  upon  trade  and  commerce.  It  is,  in  all  respects, 
a  declaration  of  war  against  society,  which  is  fancied  by  some  to 
consist  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  few,  but  which  must  everlastingly 
consist  of  the  comparatively  poor  and  hard-living  many.  It  is  a 
dragonnade  of  humble  and  peaceful  homes.  The  rape  of  the  Sabine 
mothers  was  hardly  more  ruthless,  and  certainly  not  more  immoral. 
It  is  a  moral  massacre  of  innocents.  More  pitiless  than  sword  or 
gun,  it  shrinks  not  from  inflicting  the  worst  horrors  of  a  siege. 
''  Famine  I"  is  its  watchword.      It  falls  upon  the  helpless,   and 
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deliberately  makes  them  houseless  and  hopeless.  Who,  then,  are  the 
men  that  betake  themselves  to  a  weapon  like  this  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs?  Are  they  not  husbands  and  fathers 
themselves?  Do  they  not  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians? 
How  would  they  like  their  wives  and  children  to  be  exposed  to  the 
oonseqaences  of  measures  like  those  to  which  they  have  recourse 
against  fellow-husbands  and  fellow-fethers  without  apparent  com- 
panction  ?  Nay,  are  not  these  men  believers  in  the  same  God,  and 
clients  upon  the  merits  of  the  same  Saviour  ?  Or  which  alternative 
do  they  mean  to  choose,  on  the  supposition  of  their  determination  to 
repudiate  the  bond  of  fellow- Christianship  between  themselves  and 
tie  flesh-and-blood  portion  of  their  machinery  ?  Do  they  honestly 
renounce  the  title  of  Christian  for  themselves,  or  do  they  haughtily 
deny  it  to  the  subjects  of  their  oppressive  action  ?  If  the  latter,  then, 
on  the  principles  to  which  they  pretendedly  adhere,  "  the  merciful 
man  is  merciful  [even]  to  his  beast ;  '*  if  the  former,  in  that  case  we 
will  be  dumb,  and  not  open  our  mouths,  but  silently  behold  the 
awful  spectacle  in  which  the  Author  of  love  and  faith  will  have 
allowed  His  memorable  words  to  be  bodied  forth  in  self-convicted 
fact,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon/' 

In  further  inquiry  into  the  origin  or  cause  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  follow  up  the  heavy  indictment  against 
such  as  have  recourse  to  the  latter  expedient  with  mention  of  the 
aggravating  circumstance,  that  it  has  often  been  called  into  use 
against  men  for  joining  a  trades'  union.  We  are  not  now  discussing 
those  associations ;  but,  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  allow  them  to  be 
legitimate,  the  declaration  of  lock-outs  for  the  direct  purpose  of  their 
repression  must  surely  appear  in  a  very  dark  light.  As  for  strikes, 
they  really  originate,  as  a  general  truth,  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
working-man  that  he  is  not  receiving  a  fair  reward  for  his  toil,  does 
not  reap  a  proportionate  share  of  the  wealth  which  his  industry  and 
skill  undoubtedly  produce.  In  the  detail  of  individual  instances,  it 
might  perhaps  appear  that  such  persuasions  are  sometimes  over- 
weening or  mistaken ;  but,  as  a  broad  universal  fact,  who  will 
venture  to  deny  that  the  producer  of  wealth  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  full  share  of  that  which  but  for  him  would  not  have  been 
produced  ?  Yet,  in  actual  affairs,  that  which  should  be  the  inva- 
riable rule,  is,  at  best,  the  rare — one  had  almost  said  the  solitary — 
exception.  What  do  figures  show  ?  The  capital  of  the  country  has 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years  say  three  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent. ;  wages  but  twenty-five,  or,  at  most,  thirty  per  cent.  The 
yearly  income  of  the  country  is  reckoned  at  about  £814,000,000 
sterling ;  and  how  is  this  magnificent  harvest,  from  the  combination 
of  mere  money  with  physical  industry  and  intellectual  skill,  divided 
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between  the  partners  P  It  is  not  even  cut  into  equal  halves ;  but 
that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  gross  inequality  of  the  distribution 
of  the  two  moieties  in  respect  of  the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of 
recipients.  The  bigger  half  is  partitioned  in  huge  nuggets  among 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  lucky  fellow-co\mtrjrmen,  while  much 
the  lessor  has  to  be  beaten  out  into  thin  leaf,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  few  square  inches  of  the  flimsiest  gold  for  each  one  of  the  other 
nine-and-twenty  millions.  The  logical  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is,  that  the  capitalist  (as  typal  of  his  class)  is  ever  growing 
richer,  and  the  labourer,  representatively  considered,  poorer  and 
poorer  still.  The  logical  consequence ;  for  it  is  not  forgotten,  nor 
is  it  sought  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  there  are  difierences  between 
labourer  and  labourer,  though  imperceptible  in  presence  of  the 
wide  gulf  betwixt  rich  and  poor.  But,  while  a  nominal  increase 
in  wages  may  be  cited  (though  against  that  is  to  be  set  the  far  more 
rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  living),  that  advantage,  such  as  it  may 
be,  is  neither  equally  shared  nor  universally  extended,  never  reach- 
ing to  the  most  numerous  section  of  working-men,  and,  a,t  the  most, 
coincident  with  a  state  of  things  which,  while  giving  to  the  best- 
paid  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence,  leaves  a  large  and  an 
increasing  number  without  employment,  and  therefore  without 
money,  and  consequently  without  bread. 

In  one  word,  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  opposed,  like  pole  to  pole, 
force  to  force,  army  to  army.  The  ultimate  object  of  strikes  is  to 
procure  for  labour  the  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  which  no  amount  of  capital,  barren  capital,  except  as 
developed  by  labour,  could  produce  without  it ;  while  the  constant 
aim  of  lock-outs  is  to  monopolize  profit  for  the  mere  capitalist,  to 
restrict  wages  to  the  lowest  point,  and  to  compel  labour  for  the 
longest  number  of  practicable  hours. 

From  statement,  explanation,  and  argument,  let  us  now  pass  on  to 
evidence  and  illustration.  A  concise  review  of  strikes  and  lock-outs 
in  leading  trades  may  suffice  in  exemplification  of  such  events  among 
trades  in  general.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  begin  the  list  of  exam- 
ples with  the  great  Preston  strike  of  1853 ;  but  the  space  will  be 
better  occupied  by  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  for  the  correctness  of  which  Mr,  Thomas 
Mawdsly,  secretary  to  the  Northern  Association  of  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners,  will  be  ready  to  vouch. 

**  Since  the  great  Preston  lock-out  in  1853,  we  have  had  neither  strike  nor 
lock-out  extending  over  a  whole  town  or  district,  except  the  Stockport 
strike  in  1867  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  after  several  months*  duration 
eventuating  in  favour  of  the  men.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are,  indeed,  only 
too  common  in  the  cotton  trade  ;  but  they  are  generally  limited  to  one  or 
more  mills  at  a  time,  and,  though  disastrous  as  far  as  they  go,   are  not 
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seriously  felt,  nor  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  although  some- 
times of  several  months'  duration.  These  minor  disputes  about  wages  relate 
to  spinners*  piecework ;  in  other  words,  to  payments  by  the  weight  and 
length  turned  off.  Lists  of  prices  are  agreed  to  by  masters  and  men.  So  long 
as  the  conditions  are  honestly  fulfilled,  all  goes  on  well ;  but,  without  any 
guarantee  for  their  fulfilment,  they  are  not  unfrequently  worse  than  useless, 
through  the  introduction  by  the  employers  of  a  worse  material.  In  this 
way  the  workmen's  wages  are  sometimes  reduced,  not  a  mere  five  per  cent., 
but  often  as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent.*  These  indirect  reductions,  these 
nibblings  at  the  workmen's  hard  earnings,  these  swindling  practices  of 
employers,  go  on  silently  but  surely,  the  outside  public  hearing  little  or 
nothing  about  them.  It  is  only  direct  attacks  upon  the  price  lists  that 
are  brought  under  general  notice.  Should  it  be  asked,  why  not  take  such 
cases  before  the  magistrates  ?  it  may  be  replied  that  proscription  is  a  word 
terribly  significant  to  the  operative  cotton  spinners,  and,  though  susceptible 
of  two  interpretations — forced  emigration  and  pauperism — neither  of  the 
two  is  a  pleasant  subject  for  contemplation  to  the  father  of  a  family.  Facts 
like  these  evince  the  necessity  for  boards  of  arbitration,  and  may  probably 
account  for  the  determined  opposition  of  employers  to  their  establishment. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  charge  employers  generally  with  these 
nefarious  practices,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to 
a  needy  and  greedy  class,  aspiring  to  a  position  for  which  they  are  not 
qualified  by  either  wealth  or  education.  Their  cuckoo  cry  is  *  bad  trade,' 
until  trade  really  becomes  such,  when  the  honourable  employer  is  com- 
pelled to  that  reduction  of  wages  for  which  these  greedy  cormorants  have, 
by  their  repeated  encroachments,  created  the  necessity.  With  regard  to 
strikes  and  their  consequences,  but  one  opinion  exists  among  experienced 
workmen.  They  look  upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  choice  of  evils,  and  are 
obliged  to  believe,  that,  if  they  did  not  occasionally  occur,  greater  evils  would 
follow  their  discontinuance.  Even  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  the  Operative 
Cotton  Spinners'  Society,  the  want  was  always  felt  of  a  disinterested  tribunal 
to  which  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  might  be  referred.  For 
the  last  seventeen  years  at  least,  one  of  its  fundamental  rules  has  required, 
and  to  this  hour  requires,  the  settlement  of  all  wages  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  extreme  measures  shall  never  be  resorted  to  until  arbitration 
shall  have  been  solicited  by  the  workmen,  and  have  been  refused  by  the 
employers.  Under  such  circumstances  (and  we  challenge  contradiction), 
must  it  not  be  evident  to  every  impartial  inquirer,  whatever  certain  writers 
may  say  to  the  contrar}'^,  that  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  wages  dis- 
putes which  for  years  have  disgraced  our  manufacturing  districts,  the 
employers,  and  they  only,  are  responsible  ? 

"  If  boards  of  arbitration  of  a  character  to  be  effective  for  the  prevention 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  ere  long  be  established,  the  men  would  hail 
them  as  a  great  boon.  But  who  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
working-men  of  this  country  are  more  dependent  upon  the  capital  of  others 
than  are  the  industrial  operatives  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  ?  And 
this  state  of  things  will  inevitably  continue,  until  they  insist  upon  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  will 
enable  them  to  turn  over  the  furrows  of  their  own  freeholds,  from  which 
they  have  long  been  practically  excluded." 

♦  Since  the  preceding  facts  and  observations  wore  written,  we  have  learned  from  a 
reliable  source  that  instances  might  be  adduced  of  wages  having  been  reduced  from 
308.  to  228.  per  week,  a  difference  of  eight  shillings  per  week,  through  working  up 
inferior  cotton,  in  defiance  of  the  price  lists  above  referred  to. 
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The  strike  in  the  London  building  trade^  which,  followed  by  a 
lock-out,  took  place  in  the  year  1859,  is  the  most  memorable  thing* 
of  the  kind  upon  record.  That  severe  struggle  between  men  and 
masters  is  distinctly  and  directly  traceable  to  a  single  point — ^the 
strong  and  general  desire  of  the  men  in  every  branch  of  the  trade  to 
obtain  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  They  had  been  at  work 
for  ten  hours  a  day :  they  now  asked  that  the  day's  work  might  be 
limited  to  nine  hours.  The  movement  for  this  purpose  really  began 
in  1857 ;  and  among  the  chief  promoters  of  it  were  the  carpentersy 
the  masons,  the  bricklayers,  the  plasterers,  and  the  painters.  These 
trades  made  demonstration  of  their  strength  and  unanimity  by  the 
holding  of  a  large  aggregate  meeting.  This  was  followed  by  district 
meetings  of  principal  shops.  To  these  succeeded  a  conference  of 
delegates.  Deputations  were  then  sent  to  reason  the  matter,  first 
with  individual  employers,  and  finally  with  the  Association  of  Master 
Builders.  This  series  of  patient  efforts  was  spread  over  the  long 
space  of  two  years ;  and  midsummer  of  1859  arrived  without  any 
apparent  sign  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  a  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  very  reasonable  and  most  moderate  request  of  the  employed. 
In  July,  therefore,  as  a  last  resource,  a  deputation  of  the  combined 
trades  waited  upon  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Trollope,  to  urge  them,  by 
way  of  example,  to  accept  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work  from  the  hands 
in  their  employ.  The  answer  made  to  this  application  was  signally 
illustrative  of  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  the  capitalist  mind 
is  apt  to  meet  such  occasions.  On  this  deputation  there  happened  to 
be  a  mason,  working  at  Knightsbridge.  The  sun  of  that  day  went 
down  upon  the  wrath  of  his  employers,  by  whom  he  was  instantly 
discharged  from  the  job.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  brother-masons 
at  work  with  him  "  struck ;"  and,  before  the  week  was  out,  all  the 
men  of  every  trade  employed  under  the  firm  ceased  from  work,  by 
way  of  asserting  the  claim  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daily 
labour  from  ten  to  nine.  The  associated  master  builders  made 
common  cause  with  Messrs.  Trollope.  Nay,  they  did  more  than  this ; 
for,  at  a  general  meeting  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  close  all  their  own  establishments,  and  lock  out  all  their 
men,  until  the  strike  at  Messrs.  TroUope's  should  be  given  up.  Nor 
was  even  this  all.  As  if  a  stringent  and  ruthless  lock-out  were  not 
enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  men,  it  was  further  determined 
that  though  the  men  at  Messrs.  TroUope's  should  yield  the  point,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  families  and  the  families  of  their  brother- work- 
men, no  hand  should  be  received  again  into  any  of  the  re-opened 
establishments  until  he  had  signed  a  document  like  that  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  had  the  insolence  to  demand  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  declaring,  not  only  that  he  did  not  then,  but  also 
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that  he  neyer  would,  belong  to  a  trades'  society  which  in  any  way, 
direct  oit  indirect,  should  interfere  with  either  the  rate  of  wages  or 
the  hours  of  work.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  master  builders,  who 
were  answered  by  the  men  as  Prussia,  in  her  just  indignation,  replied 
to  the  insolence  of  France,  carried  their  tyrannous  resolution  into 
rigorous  effect.  The  building  operatives  of  every  sort,  non-society 
men  as  well  as  society  men,  were  to  a  man  paid  off;  and  thus,  at 
Mie  stroke,  all  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  living.  For  eight 
wedks  the  shops  were  completely  closed.  The  eighth  part  of  the 
time  has  often  su£5lced  to  subdue  the  proudest  cities  by  famine. 
Daring  those  pitiless  and  weary  months,  Messrs.  Trollope  were  the 
<mly  firm  open  to  take  on  hands,  and  they  not  but  on  compliance 
with  the  slavish  terms  that  had  been  dictated  by  the  whole  body  of 
masters.  Well,  what  was  the  result  ?  The  men  who  struck  at  that 
one  shop  were  four  hundred  strong ;  yet,  after  a  general  lock-out  of 
the  most  stringent  nature,  and  of  eight  weeks'  continuance,  not  more 
than  a  miserable  minority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  at  work 
under  the  firm  whom  all  these  pains  had  been  taken  to  supply 
with  servile  and  submissive  hands.  On  the  10th  of  October  the 
master  builders  at  large  re-opened  their  workshops,  signally  defeated 
in  their  combined  and  prolonged  attempt  to  crush  the  last  spark  of 
independence  out  of  the  spirits  of  the  men.  That  after  an  eight 
weeks'  entire  suspension  of  work  a  few  should  bow  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Document,  was  matter  of  no  surprise ;  the  surprise  was,  rather, 
that  they  were  so  few.  So  very  few,  indeed,  that  the  odious  badge  of 
slavery  was  practically  withdrawn  ;  and,  confessing  the  defeat  which 
they  had  taken  the  best  means  to  insure,  the  masters,  tired  of  their 
own  measures,  and  now  as  anxious  to  bring  in  the  men  as  they  had 
been  ruthless  to  turn  them  out,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  to  return 
to  work  without  signing,  on  the  convenient  understanding  that  it 
was  implied !  The  men,  however,  understood  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves too  well  to  rest  content  under  this  pretence.  Nothing  less  than 
the  revocation  of  the  Document  would  satisfy  their  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  of  justice.  Withdrawing,  therefore,  the  demand  for  a 
nine  hours'  day  at  the  Messrs.  Trollope's,  they  concentrated  their 
efforts  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  masters,  and,  by  the  mouth  of 
their  committee,  declared  war  against  the  Document.  The  struggle 
was  severe  and  long,  lasting  through  twenty-six  weeks ;  but  courage 
and  endurance  reaped  a  full  reward.  On  the  7th  of  Februarj%  1860, 
the  Masters'  Association  met  once  more  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  and 
agreed  to  the  unconditional  abandonment  of  the  very  badge  of  sub- 
jection which  they  previously  assembled  to  impose. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  comparative  power  of  a  strike 
and  a  lock-out  was  fairly  tested.     Success  was  on  the  side  of  brave 
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endurance ;  defeat,  on  that  of  cruel  tyranny.  Those  master  builders 
would  fain  have  reduced  free  artizans  to  miserable  serfs ;  but  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  yoke.  Far  from  it,  they  showed  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  working  classes,  that  moral  means  are  in  their 
possession,  by  which,  without  the  breach  of  any  law,  they  may  assert, 
preserve,  and  even  extend,  on  the  basis  of  their  rights  as  free  men, 
the  privileges  to  which,  as  men  of  industry,  every  principle  of  justice, 
human  and  Divine,  fairly  entitles  them.  But  what,  it  will  be  asked 
by  those  financiers  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  an  argument 
against  which  no  strike  can  stand, — what  were  the  pecuniary  accom- 
paniments and  consequences  of  this  severe  and  protracted  struggleP 
The  question  shall  be  frankly  answered.  The  money  collected  from 
the  building  and  other  trades  in  support  of  the  men  amounted  to 
about  £48,000  ;  and,  although  the  war  was  waged  through  the 
winter  months,  the  distress  to  the  families  of  the  men,  trying  as  it 
must  have  been,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  severe ;  for  it  was  well 
known  in  the  trades  aflFected,  that  the  mendicancy  of  that  season  was 
mainly  due  to  professional  beggars,  who  palmed  themselves  upon  the 
charitable  as  sufferers  from  want  of  work  in  occupations  with  which 
they  had  no  connection. 

To  the  men  really  concerned  in  the  battle,  what  was  the  value  of 
their  victory  ?  In  calculations  of  this  kind,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  while  the  loss  is  temporary  and  ends  with  the  conflict, 
the  gain  is  permanent  and  continuous,  not  bounded  by  the  imme- 
diate and  proximate  result.  At  the  time  when  the  whole  body  of 
master  builders  tried  the  power  of  the  lock-out  at  the  point  of 
highest  pressure,  wages  were  at  33«.  for  a  week  of  67^  hours.  A 
few  months  after  the  dispute  ended,  payment  by  the  hour  was  begun, 
whereby  the  men  obtained  a  reduction  of  two  hours'  work  a  week. 
In  1864  they  gained  an  advance  of  wages  of  2«.  a  week ;  and  in 
1866  a  further  advance  of  2s.  %d, ;  both  of  which  were  won  without 
any  general  effort.  The  value  of  these  several  concessions  will  be 
better  appreciated  if  put  in  another  form.  Let  it  be  supposed  that, 
through  the  movement  to  get  the  working  day  reduced  from  ten 
hours  to  nine,  40,000  men  were  locked  out  and  deprived  of  work  and 
wages  for  eight  weeks.  This,  at  305.  a  week  each  man,  would 
amount  to  £12  the  individual,  or  to  £480,000  for  the  whole  40,000. 
Since  then,  they  have  received  an  advance  of  5s.  a  week  each,  or 
£13  a  year.  This,  carried  over  ten  years  (from  1860  to  1870), 
would  show  a  gain  to  each  man  of  £130,  and  to  the  whole  40,000  of 
£5,200,000.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  also  gained  a  reduction 
of  two  hours  in  the  week,  making  for  each  man  in  the  ten  years 
1,040  hours,  and  for  the  whole  number  41,600,000  hours.  So  much 
for  the  men  in  London ;  but,  in  a  comparison  between  the  temporary 
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loss  and  the  permanent  gain,  it  is  only  fSEtir  that  the  reflex  action  of 
the  circumstances  upon  the  men  of  the  same  trades  in  the  country 
should  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  building  operatives  through- 
out the  kingdom  obtained,  as  a  consequence,  an  advance  in  wages 
of  from  2«.  to  3«.  a  week,  and  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work 
averaging  2^  hours  in  the  week ;  gains  which,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  the  hands  at  work,  would  show  a  manifold  harvest  as  the 
iruit  of  a  momentary  loss. 

A  few  other  exemplifications  of  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  may 
be  given  ;  but  it  must  be  at  less  length.  The  case  of  the  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  colliers  in  1858  is  important  enough,  however,  to  justify 
some  detail.  Up  to  March  of  that  year  they  had  no  union.  On  the 
13th  of  the  month,  the  coal-owners  gave  them  notice  that,  on  and 
after  April  the  3rd,  they  meant  to  reduce  wages  15  per  cent.,  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  accept  the  reduction,  their  employers  would 
require  the  usual  fourteen  days'  notice  before  leaving  work.  At  a 
delegates'  meeting  of  the  miners  on  the  10th  of  April,  it  was  resolved 
to  resist  the  reduction  and  to  form  a  union.  In  spite  of  these 
announcements  the  short  pay  was  enforced.  At  several  pits,  there- 
fore, where  owners  had  been  prominent  in  causing  the  reduction,  the 
colliers  made  up  their  minds  to  strike.  The  2,400  in  the  other  pits, 
meantime,  were  to  work  at  the  lowered  rate,  and  to  subscribe  by  levy 
in  support  of  the  800  men  and  boys  on  strike.  When  the  strike 
had  lasted  several  months  (namely,  on  the  7th  of  September),  the 
coal-owners  met  at  Leeds  und  came  to  a  resolution  ''  to  close  all  their 
pits  in  the  Leeds  and  Wakefield  districts,  unless  the  colliers  would 
submit  to  the  reduction  of  15  per  cent.,  sign  an  agreement  to  abandon 
the  union,  .and  cease  to  contribute  to  the  men  on  strike."  Thus, 
again,  the  power  of  the  lock-out  was  to  be  pitted  against  that  of  the 
strike.  The  resolution  of  the  owners  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
colliers  in  connection  with  a  call  to  deliver  up  their  tools,  and  quit  the 
employ  of  their  respective  masters  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  light 
of  that  day  saw  locked  out  3,000  men  and  boys,  numbering,  with  the 
families  to  which  they  belonged,  15,000  souls.  All  these,  it  seemed,  were 
doomed  to  starvation,  because  they  would  not  sever  themselves  from 
their  union,  although  they  had  quietly  submitted,  to  the  extent  described, 
to  a  reduction  in  wages  of  more  than  one-seventh.  Again  the  much- 
enduring  men  peacefully  submitted,  and  for  several  weeks  smarted 
in  silence  under  the  new  infliction.  But  there  are  bounds  to  human 
patience ;  and,  when  men  both  respect  themselves  and  love  their 
wives  and  children,  those  bounds  are  the  sooner  reached.  Yet, 
though  the  patience  of  the  colliers  was  exhausted,  they  were  not 
excited  into  anger.  Strong  in  the  strength  of  their  cause,  they 
simply  asked  the  owners  to  agree  to  refer  the  matters  on  which  par- 
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ties  were  at  issue  to  arbitration.  There  were  in  Leeds  a  nmnber  of 
inflnential  gentlemen  who  thought  that  brave  fellows  who  fetch  up 
fix)m  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  mineral  which  feeds  our  furnaces 
and  warms  our  firesides,  were  deserving  of  every  consideration.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Dr.  Hook,  then  Vicar  of  Leeds,  now  Dean  of 
Chichester.  But,  though  urged  by  such  men,  the  coal-owners,  not 
perhaps  very  trustful  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  refused  to  go  to 
arbitration.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  alternative  remained  to 
the  colliers  as  men  and  not  slaves,  but  to  remain  out,  and,  by  way  of 
preventing  absolute  starvation,  to  receive  such  support  as  their 
fellow- workmen  in  other  parts  might  be  able  and  willing  to  give. 

The  quick-witted  enemies  to  trades'  unions  will  be  swift  to  conclude 
that  these  owners  had  a  full  justification  of  the  heavy  reduction,  in 
the  lower  price  obtainable  for  their  coal.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  contrary  was  very  remarkably  the  case.  In  those  districts, 
the  price  had,  in  eight  years,  risen  75  per  cent.  In  1850,  the  price 
per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  5«.  for  best,  and  1«.  for  slack;  in  1858, 
best  fetched  7«.  6c?.,  and  slack  as  much  as  25.  per  ton.  Moreover,  as 
respects  the  union  of  the  men  in  self-defence,  this  took  place,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  after  the  dispute,  not  before.  Be  it  further  observed 
that  the  masters,  who  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  union  among 
the  men,  had  been  in  combination  for  five  years.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association  in  1853 ;  from  which  time  the  price  of 
coal  began  its  wonderful  advance.  The  fact  here  stated  is  proved  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  March  17,  1854,  announc- 
ing a  meeting  of  coal-masters  four  days  prior  to  that  at  which  it  had 
been  resolved  to  reduce  the  colliers'  wages  as  much  as  9rf.  a  day,  to 
begin  from  the  following  week.  Yet,  in  1858,  from  four  to  five  years 
later,  the  men  were  locked  out  by  these  very  masters,  becaitse  they 
would  not  sign  an  agreement  to  give  up  a  union  called  into  existence /or 
the  sole  purpose  of  resisting  a  reduction  of  wages  equal  to  15  per  cent,, 
when  the  price  of  coal  had  risen  75  per  cent. 

Strong  as  is  the  single  case  of  the  Leeds  and  "Wakefield  colliers, 
it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  brief  reference  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  South  Yorkshire.  These  had,  before  1866,  been  locked  out 
for  twenty-four  months  in  six  years.  One  effect  of  this  hard  expe- 
rience was,  to  increase  the  unionists  from  2,000  in  1864  to  4,000  in 
1866.  Since  then,  lock-out  has  followed  lock-out  like  claps  in  a 
thunder-storm ;  and,  at  this  moment,  a  multitude  of  men,  with  their 
families,  are  under  the  iron  heeL  But  all  is  of  no  avail.  The  dusky 
heroes  will  not  be  crushed.  Within  the  last  three  years  they  have 
paid  £10,000  in  accident  claims,  are  paying  £10,000  a  year  in 
benefits,  and  have  granted  £8,000  to  other  trades  in  distress  ;  and, 
during  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  any  return,  the  half  of  an 
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expenditure  of  £25,000  was  absorbed  in  self-sacrificing  resistance  to 
a  lock-out  which  still  presses  with  relentless  gripe  upon  a  large  body 
of  men  and  their  helpless  families.  It  is  not  enough  that  very  few 
short  of  fifteen  thousand  human  lives  were  lost  in  the  pits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1856  and  1869 ;  but  those  who  escape  from 
die  multiplied  dangers  of  their  toil  must  be  tortured  by  heavy  reduc- 
tions in  the  face  of  rising  prices,  and  starved  into  disunion  by  masters 
who  first  set  them  the  example  of  combining.  For  avaricious  greed 
there  is  no  cure  in  this  life ;  but  it  may  be  curbed  in  its  ferocious 
Yoracity ;  and,  while  a  never-ceasing  series  of  lock-outs  have  failed  to 
sabdue  the  spirit  of  the  men,  their  strikes — always  in  self-defence, 
and  never  in  mere  aggression — have  been  more  conspicuously  vindi- 
cated by  the  nature  and  value  of  their  results  than  perhaps  the  most 
justifiable  and  most  successful  in  other  trades.  They  have  struck 
against  those  defects  in  ventilation,  and  construction,  and  protection, 
which  spring  from  the  cupidity  of  the  owners,  or  the  neglect  of  their 
agents,  as  well  as  against  measures,  or  the  absence  of  them,  more 
directly  affecting  their  means  of  livelihood.  By  strikes,  or  by  the 
threat  of  them,  they  have  secured  a  juster  balance  respecting  the 
results  of  their  labour,  a  diminution  of  the  working  hours,  and  the 
emancipation  of  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  degradation  of 
the  pit ;  and,  while  they  have  effected  these  triumphs  over  the 
oovetoosness  of  their  employers,  they  have,  by  similar  means,  secured, 
though  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  improved  ventilation,  more 
vigilant  inspection,  and  more  effectual  bratticing,  with  other  smaller 
yet  needful  lightenings  of  their  hard  case. 

The  lock-out  of  the  file  trade  at  Sheffield  in  1866  presents  the 
action  of  that  mode  of  snubbing  the  men  under  an  aspect  which 
assimilates  the  littleness  of  the  policy  to  the  littleness  of  the  trade. 
Here  was  a  purely  local  industry,  giving  occupation  to  some  four 
thousand  hands.  Between  a  fortieth  part  of  the  number  (the 
grinders)  and  their  employers  there  remained  an  unsettled  dispute ; 
to  quelle  instead  of  settling  which,  the  whole  body  of  the  trade  were 
locked  out.  The  masters  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  their  own 
way ;  but  they  soon  heard  a  voice  which  said,  "  Viper,  thou  bitest  a 
file."  Never,  perhaps,  was  overreaching  avarice  taught  a  severer 
lesson.  A  sum  of  £20,000  was  expended  on  the  men's  part  in  the 
straggle.  The  savings  of  a  life-time  were  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
the  weak.  There  was  no  lack  of  responsible  bondsmen  for  the 
requisite  loans  to  the  union.  The  tradesmen  of  the  town  rallied 
romid  the  sufferers.  The  men  locked  out  found  shelter  under 
the  wings  of  co-operation  ;  and  the  co-operative  works  obtained  the 
custom  forfeited  by  the  oppressors,  who,  foreseeing  the  approaching 
ruin  of  their  business,  made  haste  to  capitulate. 
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The  Boiler  Makers'  and  Iron  Shipbuilders'  Executive  Council  haye 
had  an  experience  in  strikes  and  lock-outs  not  without  several  points 
of  importance.  There  was  a  strike  at  Chatham  against  working  to 
instruct  shipwrights.  The  men  subsequently  taken  to  work  on  the 
Achillea  were  put  through  an  examination ;  but  the  common  ship- 
wrights were  continued,  and,  with  the  smiths  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  professed  to  finish  the  ship,  which  was  tight 
and  complete  as  far  as  the  good  workmanship  went,  while,  in  parts 
left  to  less  skilful  and  efficient  hands,  she  was  lined  with  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  concrete  to  prevent  leakage  !  Messrs.  Wigram,  in  a 
similar  predicament,  had  recourse  to  the  Amalgamated  Smiths  in 
keeping  on  the  shipwrights,  as  the  Liverpool  men  would  not  work 
with  them.  The  unsafeness  of  the  work  is  demonstrable  in  the 
instance  of  a  ship  built  for  the  Trinity  Board ;  and  the  mere  name 
of  the  ill-fated  London  is  enough  to  fix  a  stigma  on  the  cheap 
bungling  which  produced  such  a  specimen.  At  Cardiff  the  society 
gained  a  victory  over  the  shipwrights,  though,  in  that  case  also, 
assisted  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineers.  At  Leeds,  the  boiler- 
makers  failed  in  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  at  a  single  shop, 
which  stood  out  alone  in  all  the  trade ;  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
again  going  to  work  in  their  places,  along  with  any  botchers  that 
the  employers  could  procure.  At  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  and  Mid- 
dlesborough,  the  men  struck  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
though  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council.  When,  however,  the 
employers  began  to  prosecute  the  men  contrary  to  written  agree- 
ments, the  Council  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere ;  and,  on 
the  case  being  carried  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  employers 
flinched  and  fled.  The  society  has  been  taunted  with  driving  the 
trade  of  iron  ship-building  out  of  the  country.  To  this  the  answer 
is,  that  in  those  countries,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  to  which  it 
has  migrated,  the  transfer  is  traceable  mainly  to  the  high  wages  by 
which  British  workmen  have  been  tempted  to  change  their  abode, 
and  to  lend  their  services  abroad.  Had  we  been  properly  treated 
at  home,  they  say,  by  employers  who  out  of  our  labours  have  made 
princely  fortunes,  there  would  not  now  be  hundreds  of  us  at  Con- 
stantinople and  St.  Petersburg.  Men  are  here  living  in  mansions 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  had  not  in  gold  the  weight  of  the  hobnails 
then  in  the  soles  of  their  boots.  They  complain  that  the  trades' 
unions  are  ruining  employers,  and  yet  can  find  money  by  the  quarter 
of  a  million  to  buy  landed  estates.  The  men  also,  notwithstanding 
their  comparative  penury,  can  find  means  to  defend  themselves  and 
each  other  against  the  accidents  of  life  as  well  as  the  assaults  of 
cupidity.  Last  year  they  devoted  nearly  £900  to  the  support  of 
men  on  strike ;  but  the  bulk  of  their  funds  was  spent  on  objects 
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of  pure  beneTolence.  For  sickness  they  paid  more  than  £13,000 ; 
for  doctors'  attendance  nearly  £3>250;  for  funerals  more  than 
£3,000  ;  for  travellers  in  search  of  employment  upwards  of  £14,300 ; 
for  the  aged  and  superannuated  close  upon  £3,000 ;  and  for  cases  of 
accident  £420. 

A  few  strikes  of  minor  character,  though  some  of  them  in  point  of 
intrinsic  claim  inferior  to  none,  may  be  summarily  stated.  The 
Journeymen  Bakers  at  Manchester  waged  a  half-year's  battle  with 
their  hard-crusted  employers  for  fewer  and  definite  working  hours. 
They  then  received  a  guinea  a  week  for  sixteen  hours  of  daily  labour ; 
but,  thanks  to  their  own  resolution,  they  have  now  less  work  at  more 
pay,  and  know  better  when  they  may  leave  off.  A  seventeen  weeks' 
strike  in  the  Potteries  cost  £50,000,  and  1,600  workpeople  were 
thrown  out  of  employ.  The  Flint  Glass  Cutters  spent  nearly 
£10,000  in  calling  for  a  limitation  of  apprentices ;  in  addition  to 
which,  they  are  now  paying  £3,000  a  year  to  unemployed  hands, 
because  the  masters  would  not  be  restrained.  The  London  Journey- 
men Tailors  made  a  united  effort  to  carry  a  "  log "  for  the  whole 
country,  on  the  principle  of  agreeing  that  the  making  of  a  garment 
takes  so  many  hours,  leaving  each  place  to  fix  its  own  rate  of  pay- 
ment. This  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  proposal,  as,  at  first,  the 
masters  themselves  appeared  to  acknowledge ;  but  they  broke  faith 
with  the  men,  who,  after  a  heavy  expenditure,  found  themselves  no 
nearer  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  charges. 

Crossing  the  Tweed,  we  come,  by  a  few  stations,  to  Edinburgh^ 
where  we  fall  in  with  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
Scotland — an  organization  which  has  had  experience  of  frequent 
strikes  and  occasional  lock-outs,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  weak 
many  have  had  the  best  of  it,  and  the  strong  few  have  stood 
second.  This  amalgamation  comprises  upwards  of  threescore 
branches,  distributed  among  nearly  as  many  towns  in  Scotland. 
The  membership  is  not  numerous,  being  under  four  thousand ;  yet 
the  benefits  obtained  have  been  considerable,  when  measured,  not  so 
much  by  the  strength  of  the  forces  as  by  the  success  of  demands  for 
advanced  wages  or  for  reduced  hours.  Before  1865  little  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds  had  been  expended  upon  strikes ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  strikes  for  an  increase  of  wages  were  supported 
at  Inverness,  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Qovan,  at  a  cost 
of  £620.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  lock-out  along  the 
Clyde.  The  men  desired  a  reduction  of  hours  from  sixty  to  fifty- 
seven,  and  the  masters  locked  them  out.  This  was  the  most  expen- 
sive contest ;  costing,  inclusive  of  some  minor  strikes  in  the  same 
year,  about  £1,220.  In  1867  the  Edinburgh  employers  attempted 
a  reduction  of  wages,  in  opposition  to  which  the  society  spent  less 
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tlian  £200-  The  years  18C8  and  1869  witnessed  a  lock-out  of  sliip- 
juiaers  from  tlie  yards  along  tlie  Clyde,  provoked  by  a  deuaand  from 
ibe  men  of  Greenock  of  2s*  per  week  advance^  and  occasioning  an 
outlay  of  £700.  The  balance  of  success  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
men,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  hours  of  labour  or  the 
weekly  wages  in  1863  and  in  1870*  In  the  latter  year,  the  only 
towns  that  show  a  maximum  of  hours  equal  to  sixtj^  arc  Alloa,  Castle 
Douglas,  Dumbarton,  Dundee,  Port  Glasgow,  Johnstone,  and  Udding- 
fitone  ;  but  in  nearly  every  instance  of  ruling  importance  the  highest 
wages  (30*,)  are  paid  for  fifty-seven  hours'  work.  Between  1863 
and  1870  there  was  a  gain  of  three  hours  at  Ayr,  Clyde,  Go  van, 
Greenock,  luvemess,  and  Menfrew;  and  of  six  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Lcith  ;  while  at  Dundee,  and  ono  or  two  other  placce^ 
the  hours  range  between  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  (say  ^1  to 
60)  which,  as  compared  with  the  more  fixed  number  of  18ti3,  givea 
the  advantage  to  the  working-men.  The  highest  wages  (30«,) 
appear  to  be  paid  for  hours  varying  from  67  to  60,  as  at  Port  Glas- 
gow, but  at  Alexandria  for  the  lower  number ;  while  27*.  and  28«. 
arc  paid  for  57  hours  at  Clyde,  Govan,  Greenock,  and  Renfrew  ;  and 
2&S,  at  Uddingstone  for  60  hours.  In  1863  there  was  no  instance  of 
wages  beyond  2fe,  This  was  paid  for  60  hours  at  Clyde,  where  now 
21 H.  are  paid  for  57  ;  at  Dumbarton  for  60,  where  now  27s,  are  paid 
for  the  same  number  j  at  Greenock  for  60  hours,  where  now  from 
265.  to  28s,  are  paid  for  57  hours ;  at  Port  Glasgow  for  60  hours, 
where  now  from  24j?.  to  30t.  are  paid  for  from  57  to  60 ;  and  at 
Ilenfrew  for  60  hours,  %vhere  now  26a\  and  27s,  are  paid  for  57-  It  is 
honourably  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  that  tliey  seem  to  set  quite 
as  much  value,  if  not  even  more,  upon  diminished  hours  as  upon 
increased  wages;  and,  while  the  pen  is  in  the  writer^s  hand,  the  post 
brings  intelligence  of  what  the  joiners  at  Perth  count  a  great  victory, 
in  the  adoption  by  the  masters,  without  so  much  as  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  of  the  fifty-one  hours'  system. 

Strikes  against  the  use  of  machinery,  once  so  frequent,  are  become 
rare  to  obsoleteness,  Mr,  Kell,  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  quotes, 
indeed,  an  instance  in  which  a  master  printer  (of  that  town,  it  is 
presumed)  had  conceived  a  longing  desire  to  introduce  the  type- 
setting machine  into  his  office ;  but  he  durst  not,  for  fear  of  opposition 
from  his  compositors.  The  case  wears  a  highly  apocryphal  appear- 
ance ;  at  least,  however,  it  is  a  salutary  dread  which  keeps  back  the 
gentleman  from  so  Quixotic  an  experiment,  Mr,  A.  Neilc  spoke 
rather  more  to  the  purpose  when  he  referred  to  the  Manchester 
bricklayers  as  resenting  the  manufacture  of  bricks  with  the  aid  of 
machinery,  and  to  the  repugnance  of  the  Bradford  masons  to  stone- 
dressing  with  similar  appUancea.     It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
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the  tailom  of  Cork  are  not  quite  alone  in  their  rebellion  against  the 
sewing-machine.  Intelligent  men,  however,  if  not  blinded  by 
paasioQ  or  by  mistaken  views  of  self-interest,  must  perceive  that 
objections  to  machinery  which  facilitates,  shortens,  and  improves  the 
procoasco  of  manufacture  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  self-condenmed, 
and  that  they  are  based  upon  a  false  principle,  which,  fully  carried 
out,  would  abolish  every  tool  and  implement  of  labour,  however 
rimple  and  primitive,  except  the  human  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possiUe  for  any  sane  man  to  countenance  the  mistaken  men  of  Cork 
in  their  vain  war  with  that  beautiful  and  useful  invention  which  has 
excited  their  aninK>sity ;  and  this  the  members  of  their  own  trade  in 
London  have  honestly  told  them.  The  masters,  consequently,  have 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  them  in  conceding  the 
idvance  in  prices  asked,  and  in  withdrawing  their  own  hasty  resolu- 
tion not  to  employ  members  of  the  trade  society.  It  .would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  artizans  of  Britain  (and  why  of  Ireland  ?)  should  join 
in  a  crusade  against  machinery.  By  the  admission  of  those  most 
ready  to  censure  their  real  faults,  and  even  to  charge  them  with 
imaginary  ones,  they  have  themselves  been  the  chief  inventors  and 
machinists  of  the  nation  and  country.  We  have  only  to  look  round 
npon  the  principal  apparatus  in  our  factories,  to  consult  the  records 
of  the  Patent  OflBce,  and  to  visit  the  International  Exhibition,  in  order 
to  be  inapreseed  with  this  fact. 

That  strikes  are  too  expensive  and  inconvenient  to  be  used  except  as 
a  last  reaonroe  will  seldom  be  denied  even  by  those  who  have  had 
recourse  to  them.  But,  unless  the  men  are  to  leave  themselves 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  masters,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  the 
generality  of  masters  be  depended  upon  for  spontaneously  offering  an 
increase  of  wages  whenever  profits  are  such  as  to  afford  it,  or  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  so  high  as  to  demand  it  P  Let  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  country  consider  these  questions,  and  they  will  see 
that  the  money  spent  by  wage-earning  men  and  women  at  their 
counters  is  far  more  advantageous  to  the  community  than  are  the  vast 
incomes  of  the  wealthy,  whether  hoarded  in  banks,  invested  in  land, 
or  lavished  on  luxuries.  Why  should  not  a  labourer  live  as  long  as 
a  lord  ?  Yet,  according  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  would  not  speak 
on  such  8  subject  without  warrant,  the  average  age  of  working-men 
is  but  twenty-two,  while  that  of  wealthy  men  is  forty-four.  Is  it 
because  working-men  are  wicked  men  that  they  "  do  not  live  out  half 
their  days  "  ?  No ;  it  is  because  they  are  overworked  and  underfed. 
The  whole  nation  are  their  debtors,  and  they  are  themselves  so  nearly 
the  nation  that  justice  must  ultimately  be  done  them,  unless  the 
wheels  of  progress  should  be  reversed  and  run  back  to  feudal  times. 
But  this  will  not,  as  it  ought  not  to  be.     Of  the  other  elements  that 
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enter  into  the  whole  mass,  which  of  us  but  must,  on  cool  reflection, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  all  debtors  to  the  people  P  The 
least  that  the  capitalist,  whose  gold  fructifies  under  their  hands,  can 
in  common  gratitude  do,  is  to  give  them  good  wages ;  with  which, 
being  always  chief  consumers,  and  therefore  the  largest  purchasers, 
they  must  be  the  better  customers  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer  and  the  grazier,  the  tradesman  and  the  coal-owner. 
Whatever  else  may  be  alleged  against  strikes,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  they  proceed  from  idleness.  It  is  nearer  the  mark  to  deprecate 
them  as  productive  of  excitement,  of  confusion,  of  poverty,  of  dis- 
tress, of  loss,  and  of  detriment.  The  question  is,  what  may  be  the 
final  result  ?  In  the  meantime,  they  are,  in  themselves,  justifiable ; 
standing  upon  a  principle  open  to  the  adoption  of  all  classes  and 
persons  alike.  No  doubt  they  are  hateful  to  employers  in  brisk 
times;  but  then  they  might  easily  anticipate  them.  Of  course, 
they  are  perfectly  useless  to  anybody  when  labour  is  over-plentiful. 
When,  therefore,  the  only  season  available  to  them  calls  them  forth, 
the  cry  is  raised  that  they  check  production,  drive  away  capital,  and 
reduce  wages.  These  are  assertions,  however,  which  will  not  bear 
close  examination.  As  to  checking  production,  it  might  be  retorted 
that  the  capitalists  stand  in  need  sometimes  of  a  check ;  for,  upon 
the  recovery  of  trade,  most  of  them  betray  an  insane  proclivity  to 
over-production,  which,  by  glutting  markets,  defeats  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  leads  to  confusion  and  collapse. 

^^When  trade  is  good,"  observes  Mr.  Brassey,  "our  irou-founders  and 
cotton-spinners  are  too  ready  to  increase  the  productive  resources  of  their 
establishments.  This  leads  to  over-production,  and  a  consequent  cessation 
of  demand  from  abroad.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  spasmodic  and 
fluctuating  character  of  our  trade  produces  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the 
operatives  who  are  subject  to  its  influence.  They  suffer  a  constant  fluctua- 
tion in  wages ;  the  increase  and  the  reduction  of  their  pay  following  the 
varying  course  of  trade,  in  natural  sequence,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  very 
inconvenient  results  to  the  internal  economy  of  their  homes." 

For  the  rest,  demands  of  increased  wages  naturally  proceed  from 
conscious  skill ;  and  capital,  except  when  in  foolish  hands,  will  not 
run  away  from  association  with  those  whoso  labour  can  make  the 
most  and  best  of  it,  nor,  eventually,  it  may  bo  hoped,  refuse  them  a 
reasonable  share  in  the  results.  As  Lord  Carnarvon,  among  others, 
has  clearly  shown,  strikes  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  modem 
industrial  system,  and  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  its  adequate  modifi- 
cation. The  point  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  create,  or  show,  identity  of 
interest  among  all  engaged  in  the  same  undertaking.  It  would  be  a 
work  of  time  to  make  labour  and  capital  absolutely  one,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  a  positive  impossibility.  But  there  is  no  impracticability 
in  putting  labour  in  a  relation  to  capital  which  results  in  such  a 
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commxmity  of  interest  as  makes  them  virtually  one.  On  this  point 
let  the  Crossleys  or  the  Briggses  speak.  But  no  man  living  is  better 
qaaUfied  to  speak  with  decision,  and  even  with  authority,  on  such 
EEabjects,  than  Mr.  Mundella.  Beginning,  as  he  tells  us,  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  passed  through  the  grades  of  apprentice, 
journeyman,  and  manager,  to  that  of  employer,  now  paying  thou- 
sands of  contented  hands.  He  has  laid  himself  out,  at  home  and 
from  home,  to  serve  and  to  raise  the  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
Another  strong  witness  to  the  fact  that  frame-breaking,  riot,  and 
outrage  preceded  trades'  unions,  and  that  those  organizations  (as  also 
Lord  Elcho  admits)  have  put  down  offences  against  person  and  pro- 
perty, notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
the  junior  Member  for  Sheffield  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
powerful  advocacy  and  the  practical  promotion  of  a  conciliatory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  dissensions  of  masters  and  men,  which, 
as  all  the  right-minded  will  agree,  is  far  better  than  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

Nothing,  however,  is  easier  than  to  expatiate  upon  the  evils  of 
strikes.  In  the  partition  of  labour,  cries  one,  the  cessation  of  one 
group  brings  the  others  to  a  pause.  This,  and  twenty  other  conse- 
quences, may  be  charged  upon  them ;  but  the  question  is, — Upon 
whom  shall  the  blame  for  all  be  thrown  back  P  The  resister  of 
wrong  is,  from  circimistances,  more  conspicuous  to  the  view  than  the 
wrong-doer ;  but  the  wrong-doer  is  the  culprit  who  ought  to  be 
made  appear.  Well,  but  strikes,  it  is  strongly  affirmed,  never  yet 
raised  wages :  why  then  persist  in  them  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  what 
nobody  ever  denied,  that  a  number  of  strikes  have  failed :  only  let 
equal  fairness  be  shown  to  the  other  side.  But  no ;  so  often  as 
examples  of  success  are  cited,  they  are  at  once  refused  to  the  credit 
of  strikes,  and  are  put  to  the  account  of  other  causes.  Now,  no 
trades'-unionist,  be  he  leader  or  follower,  is  fanatical  enough  to 
reason  from  the  mere  succession  of  one  thing  after  another  thing 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  of  the  two  was  the  cause  of  the 
latter.  But  when,  in  practical  affairs,  a  course  of  action  is  set  afoot 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  coming  at  a  given  object  of  pursuit,  and 
that  object  is  attained,  then,  surely,  it  must  be  certain,  or  the  next 
thing  to  certainty,  that  the  effect  is  duo  to  the  cause  which  contem- 
plated it.  Yet  even  such  fair-minded  men  as  !Mr.  Brasscy  and  Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle  will  not  allow  that  ever  strike  fulfilled  its  design. 
The  former  of  these  dwells  on  points  which  the  men  do  not  ignore, 
diough  he  fancies  that  they  do,  enlarging  upon  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  trade  prosperous  and  the  reverse, 
scarcity  of  labour  and  abundance,  and  meeting  instances  of  the  rise 
of  wages,  indubitable  as  fact,  with  the  confident  remark  that  wages 
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would  kore  risen  as  much,  or  mm^^  hod  trades'  unions  never  eadst 
One  may  recover  one's  patience,  nevertheless,  on  finding  the 
authority  demonstrating,  with  the  support  of  a  world-wide  weight  of 
evidence,  that  the  cheapest  and  best  work  18  invariably  done  at  the 
highest  wages.  That,  moreover*  which  Mr,  Brassey  and  other 
masters,  economists  by  profession  or  not,  affirm  against  Btrikei*,  is 
Busceptibie  of  denial  and  disproof  in  perfect  consistency  with  those 
circumstances  which  they  rely  upon  as,  not  the  co-eflicient,  but  the 
only  efficient  causes  of  an  advance  in  wages.  The  advocates  or  the 
apologists  of  strikes  never  said  or  thought  that  by  this  means  an 
advance  might  he  gained  under  muj  circumstances,  but  only  that  a 
strike  may  prove,  and  has  proved,  successful  when,  concurrent  with 
the  circumstances  that  impelled  to  its  adoption,  there  were  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  success. 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  reconciles  those  whom  his  theoretical  reliance 
upon  the  doctrines  of  science  tends  to  repel,  by  the  attractive  influence 
of  his  fairness  between  parties.  If  he  sometiTnos  blames  the  men, 
ho  never  merely  flatters  the  masters.  But  when  he  contends  that 
his  favourite  rules  are  not  jfMtxQ  theories^  but  "  as  easy  of  practical 
and  familiar  application  as  a  spirit-level  or  a  pair  of  compasses^'*  he 
may  be  answered  that  there  are  no  facts  or  circumstances  incident 
to  human  observation  or  experience  which  might  not  be  reduced  to 
a  science,  with  *^  rules  **  of  quite  as  true  and  as  facile  an  application- 
The  error  lies  in  the  notion  that  political  econoniy  is  something 
outside  of  us  and  dominant  over  our  own  free  ngcncy;  instead  of 
which,  no  such  so-called  Kcience  cioi  be  perfectly,  universally,  and 
invariably  true,  which  does  not  take  into  account  all  the  conditions 
that  affect  us,  all  the  circumstances  that  surround  us,  and  all  the 
contingencies  that  await  us. 

But  we  sbidl  prefer  standing  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Kettle  in  a 
part  of  the  field  which,  though  not  exclusively,  or  even  peculiarly, 
his  own,  is  one  in  which  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  thankfully 
and  trustingly  following  his  movements.  **  Establish  arbitration,'* 
ho  remarks,  **  and  every  reasonable  objection  to  unions  vanishes. 
Establish  some  intermediate  power,  to  which  either  party  could, 
without  pride  or  shame^  freely  appeal  at  the  inception  of  a  disagree- 
ment ;  but,  give  him  what  appellation  you  please*  he  must  bo 
clothed  with  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  of  an  umpire." 
This,  however,  is  another  branch  of  a  subject  which  has  many  ramifi- 
cations ;  and  it  cannot  be  entered  upon  at  present.  Between  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  nevertheless,  there  must  be  either  arbitration  or 
reconcilement.  George  Pottet^. 
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AMONG-  the  many  important  topics  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  called  by  the  late  discussions  on  the  social  condition  of 
women,  two  points  stand  prominently  forward  as  at  once  most 
practical  and  urgently  pressing.  These  are,  higher  education  and 
wider  scope  for  employment ;  and  they  are  so  intimately  bound  up 
t(^ether  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  them  wholly  apart,  for  the 
question  of  employment  must  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  educa- 
tion of  those  wishing  to  be  employed,  while  the  nature  of  the  education 
to  be  given  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  home 
or  of  a  professional  life.  But  connected  as  these  questions  are,  they 
stand  at  this  moment  on  very  different  levels  in  public  opinion.  Free 
choice  of  occupation  for  women  out  of  home  is  still  the  battle-ground 
of  selfishness  and  of  prejudice;  love  of  power  and  love  of  greed 
acting  upon  men,  ignorance  and  timidity  enlisting  many  women  on 
their  side,  while  mere  ignorance  and  clioging  to  old  custom  affect 
both. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  education,  the  battle  may  be  said  to 
be  won ;  won  in  principle,  though  the  applications  of  the  principle 
are  still  opposed  and  confused  by  conflicting  views.  But  this  is  of 
little  moment :  the  great  point  is  gained.  Public  opinion  is  satisfied 
at  length,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity, 
that  the  mental  condition  of  half  the  human  race, — and  of  that  half 
to  which  the  eaily  training  of  each  fresh  generation  is  inevitably 
COTimitted, — ^really  is  of  some  national  importance ;  and  no  matter 
what  other  motives  may  be  admitted  or  rejected,  that  is  enough  to 
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make  the  advocates  of  female  education  feel  tbat  tte  difficulties 
henceforth  a  matter  of  detail 

Considerable  help  was  given  to  a  right  view  of  this  question  by  the 
reports  issued  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  on  the  education 
of  girls,  which  drew  public  attention  to  two  facts :  fii'st,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  education  that  generally  prevailed ;  secondly,  the 
raonstroiia  injustice  by  which  women  have  been  excluded  from  all 
benefit  in  the  very  large  endowments  for  educational  purposes 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  of  these  facts  was  familiar  enough 
to  most  people;  the  second  seemed  never  to  have  been  thought  of 
before ;  and  to  hear  it  proclaimed  by  a  set  of  men,  and  held  up  as  a 
wrong  to  be  redressed,  seemed  to  many  women  as  the  opening  of 
a  new  era. 

Much  may  be  hoped  from  Ibe  eiforts  now  set  on  foot  in  consequence 
of  those  reports ;  hut  almost  all  the  elements  for  providing  a  belter 
education  for  girls  are  wanting,— funds,  teachers,  and  some  definite 
purpose  and  standard,— without  which  no  systematic  work  can  be 
done.  The  want  of  public  funds  is  seldom  supplemented  largely  by 
private  exertions,  because  parents,  satisfied  with  the  most  flimsy 
education,  will  incur  much  cost  for  accomplishments  only.  Teachers 
are  bad  partly  for  the  same  reason,  but  also  owing  to  other  causes 
that  go  deep  into  the  question  of  women's  condition  generally ;  such 
as :  first,  the  want  of  any  means  of  educating  the  same  class  of  teachers 
as  the  universities  supply  to  boys'  schools;  secondly,  the  unjust  social 
depression  of  the  female  teacher,  which  causes  the  profession  to  be 
embraced  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  lastly,  that  scarcely  any 
other  calling  being  accessihle  to  women  above  the  lower  middle 
classes,  they  are  driven  into  it,  though  wholly  unfitted  by  training 
or  vocation.  Some  open  schools  as  a  resource  against  penury,  when 
deprived  late  in  life  of  other  means  of  support ;  others  begin  early, 
but  look  upon  it  only  as  a  genteel  independence  till  they  can  marry ; 
and  all  alike  have  no  purpose  but  to  suit  the  fancies  of  individual 
parents,  who  themselves  have  no  guide  but  the  fashion  of  their  own 
circle  in  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Thus  there  is  no  perma- 
nence, no  eystera,  and  no  standard  in  common  either  for  the  attain- 
ments of  the  teach er.T  or  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Pages  might 
be  filled  with  quotations  from  the  reports  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  corroborating  these  fiicts,  and  pro\nmg  beyond  contest 
how  very  much  is  attributable  to  them  of  the  desultory  feebleness  of 
female  education,* 

•  Tho  reader  i3  etronglj  advised  to  look  at  the  reports.  Extracts  from  them  and 
from  the  evidpnce  have  b-een  reimldished,  jia  far  ns  thuy  relate  to  ^rla*  school j?^  hy  Mia« 
Beale  (Nutt,  270,  Strand),  tind  aro  tliiis  easily  accessible.  The  whole  question  of 
education  and  employnieDt  is  aljeo  \pry  fonnbly  put  in  a  fttnall  book  by  Jliss  Emily 
Duriefl,  called  *'llio  Higher  Educulion.  of  Women  j"  also  in  a  book  publii^hed  a  few 
months  ago,  under  tho  title  of  '*  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,'*  and  especially 
in  Miss  Wedgewood's  essay  in  thut  volmne. 
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Of  what  may  be  done  to  remedy  tlie  low  state  of  the  schools  we 
need  not  speak  here ;  the  subject  is  too  wide  for  cursory  notice :  we 
can  only  hope  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners,  a  new 
system  may  be  introduced  which  shall  place  eflTective  instruction 
within  reach  of  all  who  care  to  pay  for  it.  But  in  the  meantime 
some  of  the  other  deficiencies  pointed  out  by  the  reports  will  perhaps 
best  be  met  through  the  courageous  effort  made  lately  by  opening 
a  college,  to  give  to  women  opportunities  for  that  more  advanced 
stage  of  education  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  wholly 
debarred.  The  term  courageous  may  well  be  applied  to  an  under- 
taking which  opposed  at  once  long-rooted  association,  triple- 
armed  prejudice,  and  material  obstacles  of  every  kind.  Steady 
determination,  however,  has  prevailed,  and  in  October  last  the  first 
college  for  women,  claiming  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
colleges  in  our  great  universities,  was  opened,  and  is  now  working 
through  its  third  term.* 

The  name  of  college  has  been  so  indiscriminately  used  that  it  does 
not  at  first  sight  convey  a  definite  meaning.  Thus  for  many  years 
in  London  and  elsewhere  there  have  been  institutions  so  called, 
which,  in  fact,  are  only  high  schools  or  classes  for  girls,  giving 
education  of  a  higher  order  than  is  afforded  by  the  smaller  establish- 
ments or  by  private  tuition,  but  still  almost  entirely  confined  to 
secondaiy  education,  terminating  at  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  for 
though  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  some  of  them  to  prolong 
the  period  of  education,  and  great  advantages  have  been  offered, 
they  have  seldom  succeeded  in  retaining  their  senior  pupils.  But 
the  college  now  opened  temporarily  at  Hitchin  is  a  college  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  sense  of  the  term,  admitting  students  at  the 
same  age  only  as  those  universities,  following  the  Cambridge  course 
of  instruction,  to  extend  over  the  same  period,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  claim  full  university  privilcges.t 
This  first  bold  step  in  a  new  direction  is  also  the  first  step  in  a  course 
of  hitherto  unthought-of  progress.  To  this  small  beginning  may  we 
look  in  time  for  results  which  shall  change  the  face  of  women's 
education,  giving  to  it  that  standard  and  that  source  of  permanent 

♦  As  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  college,  it  is  well  to 
mention  that  she  can  claim  no  share  in  the  praise  due  to  its  estahlishment.  She  was 
abroad,  and  not  even  aware  that  the  project  had  taken  any  definite  shape  till  near  the 
period  of  its  opening. 

t  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  views  that  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  college,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  educa- 
tion and  social  condition  of  women,  to  a  very  able  paper  by  Miss  Emily  Davies,  read 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1868,  and  published  in  the  ConUm- 
porary  Review  for  December  that  same  yearr  It  is  now  also  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion (under  the  title  of  "  Some  Account  of  a  Proposed  New  College  for  Women  "),  and 
may  be  obtained,  with  other  papers  relating  to  the  college,  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss 
Daviee,  17,  Cnnningham  Place,  or  at  the  College  itself. 
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influence  it  has  wanted  hitlierto,  sending  out  liigli-class  teacher 
sock  aa  the  uiiiTersities  send  out  for  hoys,  and  holding  up  a  ceaselea 
protest,  which   will  be  more  and  more  loudly  heard,  against  that 
senseless  fuBhion  tJiat  has  closed  female  education  at  eighteen. 

A  distant  future  truly  !  But  all  seed  is  sown  in  faith  ;  and  ever 
as  we  plant  the  tender  sapling  it  seems  almost  a  stretch  of  fancy 
when  we  look  forward  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  goodly  tree  that 
will  spring  up  from  it,  and  gladden  another  generation  with  its  fruit 
and  its  shelter. 

If  the  college  did  no  other  good  than  prolong  the  period  of 
tuition,  it  would  he  an  iinspeakahle  benelit.  All  who  have  cared  for 
female  education  have  felt  that  sudden  termination  to  be  the  great 
bane  of  all  serious  study.*  Just  when  the  mind  is  reaping  some 
benefit  from  former  training,  and  becoming  fit  to  grapple  with  more 
difiicult  subjects,  its  whole  course  is  changed  ;  and  in  order  to  suit  thf« 
strange  arrangement,  it  is  imporative  that  studies  of  real  importance 
should  be  crowded  into  an  earlier  period,  for  which  they  are  scarcely 
fit,  or  abandoned  altogether,  as  ia  more  commonly  done.  Will,  then, 
a  mere  addition  of  three  years  complete  the  needful  culture?  No, 
indeed  ;  but  three  more  years  of  patient  work  and  reflection  may 
confirm  habits  that  will  better  resist  the  change  of  outer  circum* 
stances,  and  enable  the  mind  to  come  more  clearly  to  the  conviction 
that  the  work  of  self- culture  can  know  no  termination  while  the 
faculties  endure. 

That  much  small  wit  will  be  expended  on  the  college  and  its 
promoters  none  can  doubt ;  that  the  question,  **  What  is  the  use  of 
college  education  to  women  P"  will  be  asked  by  those  who  would  bo 
equally  puzzled  to  discover  what  is  the  use  of  the  same  education  to 
men,  this  is  no  less  certain.  Also  we  may  expect  much  sarcasm 
of  the  same  kind  to  bo  expended  on  the  diminutive  proportions  of 
the  infant  college, — on  its  temporary  surroundings,  its  dim  pecuniary 
prospects; — all  these  arc  fair  game  to  the  many  whose  stock  of  wit 
ia  about  equal  to  their  love  of  knowledge.  When,  however,  the 
deriders  are  men,  they  would  do  well  to  pause,  if  they  have  any 
sense  of  shame,  remembering  hnw,  through  all  the  ages  of  this 
nation's  life,  tlieir  sex  has  raoiiopohzed  the  means  of  instruction,  and 
benefited  exclusively  by  the  magnificent  foundations  of  former 
times. 

But  it  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  the  small  minds  that  scorn, 
to  speiik  rather  of  the  earnest  minds  that  have  given  sympathy  and 
encourageraent^ — and  such  have  been  given  quite  as  fuliy  by  men  as 
by  women=— to  this  enterprise,  ilcn  who  themselves  value  highly 
the  rich  opportunities  placed  within  their  own  roach,  cun  feel  for 
those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  struggling  to  secure  some  of  the 
•  Sco  '*  Intellectual  Education,"  p.  28,  also  cliap.  vii.     BmitTi  and  Elder* 
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same  priyileges ;  but  such  men  are  not  generally  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  most  kindly  sympathy  leaves  material  obstacles 
to  be  grappled  with  in  all  their  grim  reality. 

Here  again  a  strange  contrast  offers  itself  as  regards  men  and 
wiMnen.  When  any  set  of  gentlemen  want  a  great  meeting-place  for 
pleasure  or  business,  we  see  a  new  palace  arise  in  our  streets.  And 
although  the  pecuniary  ccmdition  of  some  of  these  societies  allows 
them  to  be  called  without  offence  by  a  sobriquet  implying  the  smallest 
possible  right  to  luxurious  enjoyment,  the  luxury  develops  none  the 
less  in  full  proportions.  The  uninitiated  cannot  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  these  gentlemen ;  they  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  they 
are  (we  hope,  at  least)  ashamed.  Borrowing  is,  perhaps,  not  rare, 
and  even  robbery — if  non-payment  of  debt  might  for  once  be  called 
by  its  right  name — is  not  unknown  among  them.  By  some  means 
or  other,  in  short,  the  money  needed  is  always  forthcoming ;  while 
never  yet  have  a  company  of  women  been  able  to  scrape  together 
funds  for  an  object  specially  their  own,  be  it  club,  or  reading-room, 
or  hospital,  or,  as  now,  a  college. 

But  even  these  difficulties  also,  we  venture  to  hope,  may  be  got 
over  ere  long.  The  money  question  must  indeed  be  considered  the 
test,  not  of  whether  women  need  a  college  education,  but  of 
whether  the  country  is  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  recognise  the 
need ;  and  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  parents  are  so  far  aUve  to 
the  value  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  influence  of  mental  labour  upon 
character,  to  make  a  sacrifice  which,  to  many  at  least,  will  bring  in 
no  money  reward.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  cruel  to  ask  parents 
to  send  their  daughters  from  home  for  part  of  three  successive  years, 
just  when  they  thought  to  enjoy  their  society ;  but  I  am  hindered 
fnnn  taking  the  sentimental  view  of  this  point  when  I  consider  the 
extreme  eagerness  to  marry  daughters  as  early  as  possible ;  to  allow 
them  permanently  to  leave  the  nest  half  fledged,  and  with  a  very 
conAised  notion  of  what  may  await  them  in  that  new  nest  that  has 
been  so  hastily  built.  The  girl  who  is  pronounced  fit  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  of  married  life  under  the  scanty  protection  of  a 
husband  whose  professional  occupations  probably  take  him  away 
from  home  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  must  «urely  be  fit  to  be 
trusted  among  companions  of  her  own  sex,  all  engaged  in  the  same 
serious  pursuits,  and  under  the  supervision  of  some  lady  whose  own 
character  must  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
tone  of  the  establishment.  Tmly,  as  compared  with  an  early  mar- 
riage, parting  with  a  daughter  for  the  period  of  a  college  course  is  a 
matter  which  scarcely  leaves  room  for  condolence,  however  tender 
our  sympathies  may  be. 

The  anxieties  of  reaUy  careful  parents,  however,  about  trusting 
their  daughters   to  any  other  guidance  but  their  own  cannot  be 
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lightly  passed  over*  But  they  must  remember  that  the  age  at  which 
the  college  course  begins  makes  it  a  very  different  thing  from  sending 
girls  early  to  school,  or  even  to  those  fitmhing  establishments  that 
ore  so  much  in  vogue.  In  thesCi  girls  spend  one  or  two  years,  wait- 
ing till  the  seventeenth  birthday  shall  give  the  signal  for  casting 
aside  all  the  pursuits  they  are  engaged  in  except  accomplishments ; 
while  at  the  college  none  can  enter  under  eighteen,  and  many  will 
no  doubt  be  some  years  older.  It  is  not  in  this  case  a  child  with 
unformed  character  who  is  to  be  sent  into  a  world  of  strangers ;  but 
a  young  woman,  who,  if  her  previous  training  has  been  worth  any- 
thing, may  bo  presumed  to  have  some  fixed  principle,  and  who  will 
certainly  give  proof  of  some  earnest  purpose  of  self- improvement, 
if  by  her  o^vn  desire  she  postpones  worldly  gaiety  to  a  three-years* 
course  of  severe  study- 
Doubtless,  in  time,  those  who  live  in  Tjondon  and  some  other 
large  towns  wOl  have  facilities  for  acquiring  the  same  instruction 
without  entering  upon  a  college  life.  And  if  we  may  hope  that  by 
that  time  homes  will  afford  as  much  freedom  for  rational  pursuit  as 
they  now  afford  license  for  folly  ;  if  sonie  respect  for  women's  occu- 
pations may  be  supposed  to  have  grown  up,  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
broken  in  upon  under  every  trivial  pretence, — -then  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  daughters  to  study  at  home  as  steadily  nnd  effectually  a^gj 
least  as  sons  can  do  so  now.     Would  that  the  time  were  coriie  !  ^H 

Certain  objections  that  I  have  urged  strongly  myself*  n gainst  any 
public  education  for  girls,  and  which  might  seem  to  tell  against  the 
college,  rested  on  wholly  different  grounds  from  those  glanced  at 
above  ;  and  owing  to  tlie  change  of  the  times,  they  have  less  weight 
than  they  once  had.  They  considered  school  education  in  rela- 
tion to  the  after  career ;  and  looking  upon  domestic  h*fe  as  the  one 
destiny  of  women,  everything  that  might  foster  a  habit  of  looking 
out  of  home  for  help  or  exciteraent  seemed  unwise.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  nppearcd  cruel  to  expose  girls  to  the  effects  of  rivalry  and  to 
the  possible  contagion  of  ambition ;  and,  on  tlie  other,  there  seemed 
more  hope  of  forming  the  habit  of  pursuing  study  for  the  mere  love 
of  knowledge  and  desire  after  higher  and  higher  grades  of  self- 
culture,  if  early  studies  had  never  known  the  stimulus  of  companion- 
ship or  emulation.  The  reasoning  still  seems  perfectly  just,  but 
circumstances  have  changed,  and  are  changing  yet  more.  Jfso  lives 
are  so  retired  now  as  tbo  lives  of  most  women  formerly  were. 
Fennent  and  excitement  are  everywhere.  And  if  indeed  women  aro 
on  the  eve  of  gaining  an  altogether  freer  position,  if  they  are  to  bo 
allowed  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  so  that  the  gifted  and 
ambitions  may  iind  a  scope  if  they  will,  and  those  ill-favoured  by 
fortuuo  shall  no  longer  depend  solely  on  the  labour  of  ixien,  or  be 
•  »*  Intellectual  Educution." 
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mined  by  their  neglect,  then  the  restrictions  that  were  wise  before 
lose  their  Talue,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  girls  learn  early,  as  boys 
doy  the  art  of  liring  among  their  equals.  Doubtless  far  the  larger 
number  of  women  will  remain  within  the  circle  of  home-lifo  as 
before ;  but  home-life  will  itself  feel  the  reaction  of  the  changes  out- 
side. We  see  it  eren  now.  Few  women  yet  have  taken  a  share  in 
the  work  of  the  world, — thousands  have  been  stirred.  Even  in  those 
frivolous  circles  that  seem  impervious  to  all  the  influences  which 
aflfect  rational  humanity,  the  very  faults  that  have  called  down  so 
much  censure  of  late  years  upon  women  may  be  only  another  form  of 
the  same  spirit  that  manifests  itself,  in  more  earnest  minds,  in  greater 
boldness  of  opinion  and  more  active  energy  than  young  women  have 
ever  shown  before.  A  breath  of  freedom  has  passed  through  the  air 
they  live  in,  and  the  confined  regions  adapted  to  another  state  of 
things  will  suit  them  no  longer. 

But  here  we  are  brought  to  the  point  where  the  questions  of  edu- 
cation and  of  employment  converge  and  must  be  considered  together ; 
for  the  expediency  of  college  studies,  and  the  value  of  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  opened  to  women,  will  not  have  to  be  decided  only  by  those 
who  have  the  alternative  of  a  secure  independence  at  homo,  but  by 
those  also  who  hope  through  its  means  to  rise  to  a  higher  professional 
position  than  women  have  yet  held  in  England.  We  have  seen  that 
two  of  the  objects  most  needed  are  to  create  such  a  class  of  teachers  as 
the  universities  supply  for  boys,  and  to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
female  teacher.  These  objects  can  be  secured  only  by  the  same 
means  which  have  secured  them  for  men.  There  are  at  present  but 
two  liberal  professions  open  to  women, — medicine  and  tuition, — and 
we  may  consider  it  fortunate  that  they  both  require  an  unusual  amount 
of  attainment.  The  former  has  been  the  conquest  of  a  few  deter- 
mined spirits,  whose  noble  energy  will  one  day  be  rewarded  by  the 
grateful  admiration  of  society ;  the  second  is  a  field  naturally  opened 
to  women,  and  in  which  they  might  exercise  a  considerable  monopoly ; 
taking  the  exclusive  teaching  of  girls, — in  all  higher  departments  of 
which  the  assistance  of  men  is  now  called  in, — and  also  the  entire 
direction  of  the  very  young  of  both  sexes.  But  high  culture  will  not 
suffice  in  this  calling :  teaching,  and  still  more  the  power  of  influencing 
the  young  mind,  require  certain  gifts  which  fortunately  are  less  rare 
with  women  than  with  men ;  but  when  wo  remember  that  women 
have  been  hitherto  forced  to  adopt  the  profession  without  consulting 
their  own  aptitudes,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  many  failures,  and  most 
unjust  is  the  sneer  with  which  they  are  met.  If  the  various  occupa- 
tions that  absorb  male  mediocrity  were  abandoned^  and  men  were 
thrown  wholly  upon  teaching  for  a  livelihood,  how  woidd  the  com- 
parison stand  then  P 

Still  more  important  than  the  difficulty  of  the  calling  itself  is  the 
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fact  that  women  have  seldom  been  trained  to  any  calling ;  and  it  i» 
on  this  point  that  the  comparison  with  men  must  be  made  whenever 
the  comparison  is  forced  upon  ua  by  the  absurd  assumption  that  it  is 
want  of  capacity  tliat  excludes  women  from  occupation,  No  one 
gifted  with  common  powers  of  observation  can  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  average  women,  if  prepared  on  equal  terms,  are  not  intellectually 
capable  of  doing  the  work  that  average  men  ai'o  doing  now.  But 
many  views  of  very  difllfrent  degixes  of  value  have  combined  to  make 
women  cling  to  domestic  life,  even  when  they  know  that  later  they 
must  probably  provide  for  themselves;  and  thus  they  begin  work  at 
an  age  that  makes  exertion  more  painful  and  success  more  uncertain, 
weakened,  besides,  by  years  of  idle  habits.  \VTien  a  boy  lesyes 
school,  it  is  only  to  enter  upon  anotlier  phase  of  education*  What- 
ever his  calling,  whether  the  studies  of  college,  the  pre^^a ration  for  a 
profession,  or  the  mere  drudgery  of  an  office,  his  energies  will  be 
strenuously  called  forth  ;  while  the  girl  at  the  same  nge  is  released 
from  all  exertion  and  exonerated  from  every  useful  pursuit.  No 
matter  what  class  we  r^neider,  the  young-lady  life  is  equally  idle  and 
empty;  it  may  have  more  or  less  glitter  on  its  frivolity,  but  whether 
aristocratic  or  ffeiiieely  it  is  all  purposeless  alike,  or  animated  by  one 
and  the  same  undignified  purpose. 

A  small  proportion  onl}^  of  young  men  go  to  college,  or  into  pro- 
fessions requiring  much  instruction;  it  is  the  work  of  Hfe  itself  that 
gives  a  second  and  most  valuable  education  to  the  great  mass  who 
leave  school  half  educated  at  seventeen  or  eighteen.  They  may  not, 
perhaps,  in  their  various  calHngs  require  even  such  scanty  knowledge 
as  they  had  been  furnished  with,  but  they  are  gradually  fashioned  by 
other  metbods  into  useful  instruments  for  achieving  the  various  ends 
of  our  complicated  society:  The  change  is  wrought  gradually  by  the 
influence  of  steady  work,  of  living  among  their  fellows — living  out- 
side the  circle  of  their  own  personal  interests,  and  within  hearing  at 
least  of  the  great  din  of  claisliing  opinions  and  parties,  the  strife  and 
tuiTEoil  and  flashing  of  intellects  which  accompany  the  onward  march 
of  progress.  It  is  not  in  general  the  work  itvSelf  they  are  engaged 
upon  that  exercises  the  mind  and  requires  knowledge,  or  tends  to 
impart  it ;  it  is  the  sj^stematic  routine  of  life  steadily  moving  to  a 
given  end,  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  time,  for  expenditure,  for 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  respectable  character  and  an  honourable 
position  or  the  reverse.  It  is  the  career  of  ambition  opened  to  the 
able  few,  the  gain  alluring  a  greater  number,  nnd  the  mere  scx'ial 
ieelings  of  community  of  interests,  fellowship  in  work,  and  in  the  hope 
of  worVs  reward,  acting  upon  the  great  Inferior  mass.  These  are  the 
things  which,  out  of  our  ill-educated  school-boys,  makes  the  large 
useful  class  of  gentlemen  wor leers  in  England.  And  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  abjoct  idleness  into  which  girls  are  gonerally  plunged 
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from  the  time  they  leave  the  school-room  till  they  marry^  and  often 
long  after,  till  the  cares  of  a  family  begin  to  press,  that  tends  more 
than  anything  else  to  place  the  woman  in  a  position  of  intellectual 
inferiority  to  the  man,  which  the  girl  did  not  occupy  as  compared 
with  the  boy.  Can  we  wonder  when  some  of  the  best  years  of  life 
are  thus  wasted,  that  aims  remain  low,  and  views  contracted,  and  that 
the  influence  which  should  be  ennobling  and  purifying  social  life  is 
helping  to  foster  some  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  age  P 

It  is  true  that  leisure  ought  not  to  be  idle ;  that  to  cultivated  minds 
it  simply  means  freedom  for  the  noblest  kind  of  work ;  but  we  have 
too  much  proof  that  to  make  such  a  use  of  leisure  belongs  to  the  few, 
while  the  many  require  the  goad  of  outward  necessity.  Do  we  not 
see  among  men  how  rare  is  the  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
brings  no  reward ;  how  rare  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  wealth  and 
social  influence  ;  how  few  remember,  with  a  feeling  of  duty  laid  upon 
them,  all  that  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  have 
time  and  means  of  culture,  and  no  necessity  to  spend  either  in  bread- 
winning  toil  P  Women  have  failed  also  to  see  these  things :  they 
have  pursued  their  way  in  vacant  weariness  through  year  after  year 
of  what  might  have  been  a  period  of  happy  activity,  unable  to  discern 
how  large  is  the  world  of  which  the  smallest  home  is  the  centre ;  but 
in  their  failure  let  no  reproach  fall  on  them  from  men,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  make  the  conditions  of  their  life  what  they  are. 

Women  have  been  debarred  from  high  culture,  which  would  have 
made  outward  inactivity  less  irksome,  even  when  not  a  real  boon,  as 
it  is  to  the  studious  mind  ;  and  they  have  been  shut  out  from  employ- 
ments which  would  have  practically  cultivated  their  faculties  and 
raised  their  condition ;  and  in  this  twofold  privation  we  reach  the 
root  of  the  evil,  those  who  woidd  gladly  work  being  debarred  from 
work,  and  those  who  have  leisure  for  mental  culture  debarred  from 
culture.  Of  late,  indeed,  there  have  been  some  attempts  at  better 
things.  Women  may  attend  lectures,  and  even  hear  an  argument 
now  and  then  specially  addressed  to  themselves,  and  society  wakes  up 
and  seems  to  consider  that  the  female  intellect  is  put  by  an  indulgent 
public  upon  its  trial,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  of  those  who 
happen  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  obstacle  to  their  doing 
as  much  before  was  that  there  were  no  lectures  to  attend  !  Women 
only  who  have  studied  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  family 
life,  and  of  social  prejudice,  know  what  the  disadvantages  are  that 
they  have  had  to  struggle  with. 

I  must  confess  to  some  degree  of  impatience  when  the  question  of 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  mental  power  between  the  two  sexes  is 
brought  forward  so  repeatedly,  as  if  the  whole  adjustment  of  women's 
claims,  or  at  least  the  recognition  of  them,  hang  upon  settling  that 
point,  whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  simple  questioii 
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which  it  concerns  us  to  decide.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the 
opponents  of  women's  claims  should  eagerly  cling  to  that  argument, 
since  existing  facts  and  tradition  are  on  their  side.  But  it  is  strange 
that  their  advocates  should  allow  the  battle  to  be  drawn  to  this 
ground,  and  stake  the  issue  of  a  plain,  practical  claim  on  success  in  a 
discussion  involving  positions  which,  whether  really  tenable  or  not, 
must  for  generations — perhaps  for  ever — remain  incapable  of  proof 
on  either  side.  A  mere  theory  it  is,  and  must  be :  let  it  be  left,  there- 
fore, as  such  matters  should  bo  left,  for  philosophical  discussion  by 
those  who  understand  dealing  with  complicated  phenomena.  What 
the  public  has  to  decide  is  not  a  question  of  equality,  but  whether 
women  needing  work  shall  be  allowed  to  try  their  capacity  to  perform 
it.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  men  are  obliged  to  prove  their 
equality  with  the  first  spirits  of  the  age  before  they  are  allowed  to 
follow  the  same  professional  calling,  or  that  they  must  demonstrate 
their  power  to  become  Senior  Wranglers  before  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sum  up  the  columns  of  a  ledger  or  to  copy  a  despat<;h. 

What  degree  of  mental  power  use  and  culture  would  develop  in 
women,  whether  men  would  find  them  dangerous  rivals  in  any  of  the 
higher  fields  of  intellect,  and  how  far  society  may  be  benefited  by 
the  addition  of  their  labour,  are  questions  upon  which  it  would  be 
very  useless  to  speculate,  and  which  are  quite  beyond  my  purpose. 
In  our  present  state  of  society  a  large  and  an  increasing  number  of 
women  arc  forced  to  depend  on  their  own  resources ;  and  on  whom- 
soever rests  the  blame  of  that  state  of  things  which  has  made 
marriage  more  difficidt  and  its  conditions  more  onerous,  and  has 
thus  driven  women  from  the  old  sheltered  paths,  it  is  evidently  a 
fearful  injustice  to  let  the  penalty  fall  wholly  upon  them,  by  denying 
them  the  means  of  meeting  the  new  difficulties.  There  has  been 
satire  enough  directed,  justly  and  unjustly,  against  women  for 
marrying  for  a  position  or  a  maintenance;  and  miserable  and 
degrading  has  been  the  system,  which  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  forced  upon  them.  Now,  if  they  would  shake  off  this 
reproach,  parents  should  be  made  to  feel  that,  when  they  cannot 
insure  their  daughters  an  independence,  they  are  bound  to  educate 
them,  as  they  would  their  sons,  to  provide  one  for  themselves ;  and 
women  may  justly  expect  that  society  should  throw  no  conventional 
hindrance  in  their  way,  that  no  path  shall  be  closed  against  them 
by  law  or  by  any  legally-protected  monopoly.  This  is  the  point 
which  it  is  desirable  earnestly  to  press,  and  which  women  might  well 
be  content  to  urge  almost  exclusively.  Nature  and  time  may  be 
trusted  to  adjust  the  balance  of  doubtful  claims,  and  to  solve  doubtM 
questions.  Even  supposing  that  women  must  fail,  as  many  predict, 
they  may  at  least,  in  justice,  claim  the  right  to  achieve  the  failure, 
since  they  are  determined  on  the  risk. 
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And  the  fireedom  thus  claimed  for  women  will  not  benefit  those 
alone  who  will  assert  and  use  it,  but  will  widely  influenoe  society. 
The  spectacle  of  earnest,  dignified  labour  carried  on  by  young  women 
neither  less  attractive  nor  often  less  well-bom  than  the  idlers,  will 
surely  throw  just  contempt  upon  idleness ;  and,  again,  respect  for 
succaisfal  workers,  or  even  for  the  earnest  spirit  that  proves  success 
would  be  deserved,  must  raise  women  generally  in  social  considera- 
tion. They  have  been  most  capriciously  treated  hitherto  in  the 
matter  of  respect  as  in  all  others ;  truly  respected  for  certain  moral 
qualities,  but  ridiculed  for  strength  of  character,  and  no  less  ridiculed 
for  weakness.  Now,  the  assertion  of  their  own  individual  powers 
and  purposes  will  raise  them,  though  perhaps  imconsciously,  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  It  was  said  long  ago,  that  women  had  everything 
in  turn  but  justice ;  and  for  all  the  lesser,  and  still  more  for  all  the 
lower  ends  of  woman's  power  over  man,  those  other  things  were 
sufficient.  But  now,  at  last,  she  claims  justice,  and  the  claim  will  be, 
sooner  or  later,  a  title  to  respect.  Married  life,  the  most  entirely 
secluded  from  outward  influence,  will  be  affected  in  some  measure ; 
and  unmarried  women,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  will  feel  that 
much  of  the  undue  depression  under  which  they  have  laboured  so 
long  will  gradually  disappear.  The  absurd  pretensions,  for  instance, 
of  male  relations  to  interfere  with  their  actions  and  property,  will 
doubtless  be  given  up,  and  the  intercourse  of  brother  and  sister  will 
be  more  like  that  of  brother  and  brother  than  we  have  seen  hereto* 
fore.  Even  fathers  will  have  to  remember  that  unmarried  daughters 
do  not  remain  children  all  their  lives.  The  sacrifice  of  their  whole 
time  and  faculties  may  no  longer  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor 
women  be  expected  to  drag  on  a  weary  existence  to  middle-age  with- 
out ever  having  had  one  week  or  one  £5  note  to  spend  freely  as  they 
chose. 

But  if  we  may  thus  reckon  upon  a  large  measure  of  good  to  be 
effected,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  exercise  of  a  just  freedom  in 
the  matter  of  education  and  imdomestic  occupation ;  when  we  go 
beyond  this  to  the  question  that  has  been  so  loudly  discussed  of  late, 
of  the  expediency  for  women  of  entering  freely  into  competition  with 
men  in  the  various  callings  of  public  and  social  life,  we  come  to  far 
more  complicated  problems  which  we  may  well  hesitate  to  deal  with. 
Quite  apart  £rom  the  question  of  comparative  ability,  or  even  the  far 
more  decisive  one  of  physical  strength,  women  can  never  stand  on  the 
same  groimd  as  men,  since  the  latter  may  have  professions  and  mar- 
riage^ while  marriage  or  professions  must  be  the  alternative  for 
women,  an  alternative  which  seldom  resting  freely  within  their  own 
absolute  choice,  must  always  leave  a  painfid  element  of  uncertainty. 
Nature  has  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  struggle,  and  it  is 
wiser  to  accept  the  fact  than  to  begin  the  song  of  triumph  before 
they  are  even  armed  for  the  contest.    The  cost  of  the  experiment 
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might  possibly  bo  too  great,  should  it  seriously  diatiirb  what  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  the  nat  ural  relations  between  men  and  women ; 
should  it  rouse  in  the  weaker  an  nnsuecessful  spirit  of  rivalry,  and 
deaden  in  the  stronger  sex  the  responsibility  for  a  generous  hm 
of  strength,  which  has,  after  all,  been  the  general  rule,  however 
justly  we  may  inveigh  against  particular  laws,  and  against  the  op* 
pressiou  exercised  very  often,  ignorantly  and  unconsciously,  by  men. 
It  miglit  cost  too  much  if  it  should  turn  many  women  who  can  afford 
the  quiet  dignity  of  homc-life  to  seek  tho  public  highways  of  the 
world,  instead  of  those  secluded  paths  where  their  footstepa  have 
been  blessed  heretofore.  Especially  may  it  cost  too  much  if  women, 
in  the  eagerness  of  competition,  in  the  visions  of  ambition,  forget  that 
the  noblest  of  human  truat-s  is  theirs  already, — theirs  by  right  divine. 
For  wido  and  honourable  aa  we  justly  consider  the  tield  of  social 
exertion,  of  profitable  industry,,  of  scientific  research,  greater — 
aye,  and  natiuaially  more  important — than  all  these  is  tbat  responst* 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  each  new  generation  that  God  has  placed  in 
the  hands  and  bound  upon  the  hearts  of  women. 

Here  is  the  danger  lurking  in  that  movement  which  in  most  of  its 
aspects  we  welcome  so  wa^ml}^  Side  by  side  with  the  new  value  for 
work  and  lor  intellectual  culture,  we  see  a  half-contempt  for  the 
position  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  have  never  yet  been  duly 
studied.  Nothing  but  the  need  of  working  for  a  tangible  reward 
would,  perhaps,  have  sufficed  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  the  national 
importance  of  female  education,  and  to  the  fearful  waste  of  intellect 
and  of  power  that  society  suffers  from  its  neglect ;  for  the  market 
price  of  knowledge  will  ever  stamp  its  value  with  the  vulgar.  But 
those  who  look  a  little  deeper,  see  that  while  higher  culture  is  re- 
quired for  professional  training,  it  is  incomparably  more  needed  to 
lit  women  fur  the  much-neglected  duties  which  have  been  theirs  all 
along,  not  as  wives  and  mothers  oidy,  but  aa  members  of  society.  It 
is  because  ignorance  and  idleness  untit  them  for  those  responsibilitiea 
that  we  mostly  condemn  the  manner  in  which  some  of  their  beat 
years  are  spent.  Professions  must  exact  a  certain  measure  of  attain- 
ment, and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  rigid  school  of  industry ;  but  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  leisure  must  possess  the  habits  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves ;  and  these  are  more  difficult 
to  attain.  The  action  of  women  is  everywhere,  though  their  presence 
is  little  seen  ;  in  what  we  still  love  to  call  their  natural  position,  they 
influence  society  at  every  point,  though  aloof  from  its  actual  work- 
ings ;  and  the  culture  needed  to  wield  this  power  dwarfs  into  insigni- 
ficance the  preparation  needed  for  any  of  the  ordinary  callings  in 
which  they  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  allowed  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  men.  Ejuly  Shikueit. 


THE  BEAH3I0  SOMAJ  AKD  THE  RELIGIOUS 
FUTUKE  OP  INDIA. 


THK  presence  amongst  ns  of  the  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen,  the 
Hindu  religious  reformer,  is  an  occasion  which  ought  not  to 
pass  by  without  stimulating  our  interest  in  the  q)iritual  condition 
and  prospects  of  India.  The  religious  society  to  which  he  belongs 
has  been  described  in  the  February  number  of  this  Keyiew ;  but  the 
interest  since  excited  by  his  appearance  in  England  seems  to  justify 
our  recurring  to  the  subject. 

The  present  paper  will  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  going  over  old 
ground,  and  will  be  confined  to  two  points — (1)  The  reasons  why 
English  Christians  should  look  hopefully  on  the  religious  position 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  (2)  The  bearing  of  that  movement  upon  the 
prospects  of  India. 


The  history  of  the  Eajah  Eammohim  Boy,  who,  in  the  year  1830, 
founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  shows  the  capacity  of  the  natives  of 
India  for  religious  progress.  With  but  little  aid  he  fought  his  way 
out  of  idolatry  into  a  pui^e  Theism,  with  very  close  affinities  to 
Unitarian  Christianity;  and,  after  devoting  his  life  to  vigorous 
efforts,  first  to  put  down  idolatry,  then  to  promote  education  and 
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social  reforms  in  India,  lie  came  to  England  to  acquamt  MmseT 
with  English  religious  aiid  political  life,  and  died  at  Bristol  in  the 
year  1833.  It  is  true  that  h©  was  never  haptized,  he  made  no 
fonnal  renunciation  of  his  religion,  and  the  Brahminical  thread  wad 
found  round  his  shoulder  when  he  died.  But  his  life  and  labours 
mark  a  great  advance ;  and  Christians  must  be  thankful  for  such  an 
advance^  even  where  it  does  not  quite  reach  the  point  at  which  they 
stand. 

Bammohun  Roy  was  a  man  far  before  his  time,  and  the  work  of  such 
men  bears  late  rather  than  immediate  fruit.  The  society  he  gathered 
round  him  was  very  small,  and  lacked  the  support  of  any  large  body 
of  educated  opinion  in  India.  Also,  from  a  controversy  between  the 
founder  and  some  of  the  English  missionaries,  Ln  which  the  latter 
stated  Christian  doctrines  in  a  manner  hardly  likely  to  w^in  upon  the 
convictions  of  such  a  man,  a  bitterness  had  been  engendered  between 
the  Somaj  and  the  Christian  missionaries  most  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  truth.  The  society,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  though 
by  no  means  stationary,  did  not  make  any  rapid  progress.  Even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  movement  represented  by  the  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Mies  Carpenter  had  to  complain  in  1866  that 
the  members  of  the  Brabmo  Somaj  cared  little  for  the  memory  of 
Bammohun  Roy,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  work,  *'  The  Precepts  of 
Jesus  the  guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,"  and  that  at  the  same  time 
they  had  a  bitter  dislike  of  Christianity. 

But  through  the  movementa  described  in  the  article  on  Indian 
Theism  three  great  changes  have  taken  place — (IJ  The  society 
above  referred  to  has  definitely  broken  loose  from  its  narrow  bounds : 
it  abandons  caste,  and  at  the  same  time  the  division  led  by  the  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  aspires  to  a  national  position,  calling  itself  no 
longer  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  Bengal,  but  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of 
India.  (2)  It  has  taken  up  a  missionary  attitude,  sending  missionariea 
to  all  the  principal  towns,  who  preach  in  a  popular  manner,  so  that 
there  are  now  sixty  affiliated  societies  in  India.  (3)  The  preju- 
dice against  Christianity  has  been  entirely  removed.  It  is  on  this 
last  point  that  the  main  interest  concentrates.  The  theological 
position  which  has  thus  been  reached  has  features  of  the  greatest 
hopefulness. 

That  position  may  be  best  described  as  a  Christian  Theism — a 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  that  distinctly  according  to  the  character 
which  Christianity  gives  to  God,  This,  perhaps,  is  best  seen  by 
looking  at  a  few  of  their  prayers  ;  for  in  these,  both  in  the  terms  in 
which  God  is  described,  and  in  the  aspirations  which  the  speaker 
feels  in  His  presence,  we  may  see  the  character  of  the  God  who  is 
worshipped.     Here  is  part  of  a  morning  prayer ; — 
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"  0  merciftd  Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thy  loving-kindness  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  another  day.  Before  I  go  forth  to  the 
labours  and  enjoyments  of  the  day,  I  would  place  my  whole  trust  in  Thy 
guidance,  and  consecrate  the  energies  of  my  body  and  mind  to  Thee. 
Strengthen  me  for  the  trials  that  await  me.  May  Thy  counsel  regulate  my 
mind ;  may  Thy  love  warm  my  heart ;  and  may  Thy  Sacred  Presence  go 
with  me  as  the  light  of  my  path.  Curb  each  impure  desire,  restrain  each 
worldly  craving,  and  sanctify  all  my  aspirations  and  feelings  by  leading 
them  to  Thee.  Do  Thou,  0  Everlasting  Father  and  Friend,  enable  me  to 
grow  continually  in  purity  and  faith,  that  each  day  may  find  me  nearer  to 
Thee." 

There  are  prayers  for  times  of  prosperity  and  affliction,  prayers  for 
fortitude  and  for  deliverance,  a  death-bed  prayer,  and  prayers  for 
the  family,  the  school,  and  the  congregation.  In  all  these,  and  in  all 
the  Brahmo  writings  I  have  read,  God  is  represented  as  the  Father, 
as  the  Qod  of  truth,  purity,  justice,  and  love.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  word  in  the  prayers  which  a  Christian  would  hesitate  to  use. 

Closely  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  of  holiness  is  the 
pursuit  of  a  holy  life.  "  As  the  body,"  says  the  Baboo  Eeshub  Chun- 
der  Sen,  in  his  lecture  on  Regenerating  Faith,  "  seeks  food  with  the 
irrepressible  instinct  of  hunger,  so  the  spiritual  man  hungers  after 
God  and  righteousness."  .  .  .  *'  Then  are  men  said  to  live  regenerate 
in  God  when  they  think  separation  from  Him  to  be  death,  and 
therefore  ever  cling  to  Him  as  their  *  meat  and  drink  ;*  when  duty 
becomes  desirable,  and  the  human  will  harmonizes  with  God's."  In 
another  lecture  on  the  Character  of  our  Lord,  he  speaks  thus  of  the 
life  which  the  Gospel  enjoins  : — 

''  The  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  Gospel  ethics,  which  stand  out  pro- 
minently above  all  others  and  give  them  their  peculiar  grandeur  and  pre- 
eminent excellence,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  forgiveness  and 
self-sacrifice.  ...  It  is  these  two  cardinal  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  so 
utterly  opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  so  far  exalted  above  its 
highest  conceptions  of  rectitude,  which  require  to  be  duly  impressed  on  the 
European  and  native  races,  as  upon  the  proper  appreciation  of  these,  I 
believe,  depends  the  reformation  of  their  character." 

In  accordance  with  this  appreciation  of  the  life  of  holiness  the 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  in  his  journeys  in  India,  addresses  the 
people  plainly  upon  plain  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  appeals  to 
their  consciences  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  at  times  thanked 
him,  saying,  "  No  one  ever  spoke  to  us  in  this  way  before  !  " 

The  worship  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  very  simple.  It  is  conducted 
by  two  or  three  of  the  leaders,  seated  on  a  marble  dais  in  the  centre 
of  the  assembly.  It  consists  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  a  discourse  on 
moral  and  spiritual  topics.  On  occasions  the  devotions  are  prolonged 
to  the  length  of  several  hours ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of 
contemplativeness  and  a  love  for  communion  with  the  Unseen,  in 
which  the  oriental  nature  comes  in  as  an  aid  to  faith. 
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Lastly,  as  to  the  reverence  paid  to  our  Xord  Uimself.  In  the 
remarkable  lecture  deliyered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
in  1866,  the  Baboo  Keshub  Ohunder  Sen  drew  out  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  and  sketched  tlie  history  of  Christianity  and  the  essence  of 
its  teaching ;  and  in  doing  this  he  indicated  the  interest  of  Asia  as 
well  as  Europe  in  Christ.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the 
point  to  which  his  convictions  reached : — 

**  Poor  and  illiterate,  brought  up  in  Nazareth,  a  village  notorious  for  cor- 
ruptioD,  under  demoralizing  influences,  his  associates  the  lowest  mechanics 
and  flshermen,  from  whom  he  could  not  receive  a  single  ray  of  enlighten- 
ment, he  rose  superior  to  all  outward  circumstances  by  the  force  of  his 
innate  greatness,  and  grew  in  wisdom,  faith,  and  piety,  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  working  within  him. 
Though  all  the  external  conditions  of  life  were  against  him,  he  rose  above 
them  with  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and,  with  almost  superhuman  wisdom 
and  energy,  taught  those  sublime  truths  and  performed  those  moral  wonders 
for  which  succeeding  generations  have  paid  him  the  tribute  of  admiration 
and  gratitude.     Verily  he  was  above  ordinary  humanity." 

And  again : — 

<'  Honom*,  all  honour,  to  Jesus,  who  so  nobly  set  the  example  of  self- 
sacriflce  for  truth,  and  to  that  devoted  band  of  martyrs  who,  by  imitating 
his  example,  extended  the  kingdom  of  truth,  and  conferred  lasting  benefits 
on  the  world.** 

Again : — 

**  I  have  not  derived  my  conceptions  of  Christ  or  his  ethics  from  the 
dogmatic  theology  or  the  actual  life  of  any  class  of  his  followers.  I  do  not 
identify  him  with  any  Christian  sect.  I  have  gone  direct  to  the  Bible  to 
ascertain  the  genuine  doctrines  of  morality  inculcated  by  Christ ;  and  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  his  teachings  find  a  response  in  the  universal 
consciousness  of  humanity,  and  are  no  more  European  than  Asiatic,  and 
that  in  his  ethics  *  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcised  nor  uncir- 
cumcised,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.*  May  we  all  learn  to 
draw  near  to  God,  by  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  these  precepts  !  " 

Nor  does  the  lecturer  hesitate  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  his 
countrymen  : — 

«*  Fill  your  hearts,"  he  says  to  them,  "  with  the  love  of  truth  and  resign 
yourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  and  with  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  go  forth 
to  discharge  your  duties  to  your  country,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 
And  the  better  to  stimulate  you  to  a  life  of  self-denial,  I  hold  up  to  you  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  died.** 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  gained  a  theological  position 
such  as  this,  there  are  several  modes  of  action,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  Christian  teachers. 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  drive  these  men  to  a  precise  definition 
of  their  present  phase  of  belief ;  wc  may  identify  them  with  sects  or 
persons  who  will  say  the  same  things  as  they,  and  from  whom 
possibly  many  things  which  they  say  are  derived ;  we  may  then  come 
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to   fhe  eonoliision  that  Ibey  are  Unitarians,   only  nnbaptized,   or 

f<dlcnrer8  of  Theodore  Parker ;  and  then  may  proceed  to  argue  that 

they  have  not  a  soond  and  permanent  basis  for  their  creed.    But  this 

IB  to  take  them  out  of  their  real  position.     They  are  going  up  the 

kQl,  not  going  down.    Their  attitude  is  not  taken  np  as  against  the 

ordinary  teaching  of  Christianity ;  but  they  have  gained  a  position 

such  as  best  they  can  hold,  as  a  vantage  ground  in  a  death-struggle 

againat  idolatry  and  caste  and  apathy  and  moral  degradation.    And  if 

the  point  of  contact  which  they  naturally  seize  upon  in  Christianity 

is  the  moral  purity  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  Christ  is  to 

them,  before  all  things,  a  heroic  leader  and  a  spiritual  purifier,  who 

will  dare  to  say  that  they  have  not  laid  hold  of  what  is  most  essential 

for  them  P 

Another  thing  we  may  do  is  to  be  nervously  ahxiotrs  for  their 
coming  np  to  our  standard  of  belief  and  to  our  conceptions  of 
Oiristian  doctrine.  It  is  certain  that  Christian  teachers  have  ofteui 
by  the  peculiar  manner  of  stating  truth,  thrown  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  inquirers.  The  bitter  controversies  existing  among 
Christians  on  the  more  abstruse  points  of  theology,  and  the  fact*/ 
which  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  mere  philosophical  husk  has 
been  constantly  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  that  this  integument  has 
bad  to  be  changed  ftom  age  to  age,  should  make  us  very  cautious 
here.    Rammohun  Boy  spoke  thus  of  the  missionaries : — 

"  I  admire  their  zeal,  but  disapprove  of  the  means  they  have  adopted. 
In  the  performance  of  their  duty  they  always  begin  by  such  obscure  doc- 
tiinas  as  are  calculated  to  excite  ridieule  instead  of  respect  towards  the 
religion  which  they  wish  to  promulgate.  It  is,  however,  a  groat  satisfac- 
tion to  my  conscience  to  find  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  are  quite  different  from  those  human  inventions  which  the 
missionaries  are  persuaded  to  profess,  and  entirely  consistent  with  reason 
and  the  revelation  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets." 

When  we  find  that  he  specifies  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  as  being  stated  in  such  a  way  as  *^  appears  to  reasoning 
Hindoos  as  entirely  heathenish  and  absurd,"  one  cannot  but  suspect 
that,  at  best,  very  little  was  done  to  draw  forth  the  living  truth  from 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  sectarian  conceptions,  and  to  place  before 
those  who  had  heard  but  too  much  of  Trinities  and  Incarnations  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  express  Image  of  the  Father. 

But  I  find  also  a  tendency,  even  among  friendly  Christian  writers, 
to  disparage  this  movement ;  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  it 
falls  short,  and  to  prove  certain  moral  defects  in  its  professors 
corresponding  to  the  shortcomings  of  doctrine ;  that,  for  example,  it 
is  through  cowardice  that  they  do  not  profess  Christianity  ;  or  that 
they  will  admit  everything,  but  refuse  to  be  baptized.  One  review, 
which  otherwise  deals  fairly  enough,  catches  up  at  the  close  the  false 
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story  tbat  the  Baboo  Kesliub  Chunder  Sen  allowed  one  of  bis  followers 
to  worship  him  ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  taunt  them  with  having  »o 
often  changed  their  ground,  basing  themselves  at  one  time  on  the 
Vedas,  at  another  on  the  marks  of  God  in  nature,  at  another  on 
Intuition.  Surely  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  constant  and 
immovable  is  the  very  point  of  hope ;  for  they  have,  amidst  great 
confusion,  been  planting  their  feet  on  patches  of  solid  ground,  where- 
ever  they  can  find  them.  We  need  not  push  them  off  into  the  mire; 
for  each  step  that  they  have  taken  is  a  step  towards  the  firmer  standing- 
place  on  which,  through  God's  mercy,  we  stand. 

Let  us  rather  seek  out  the  gerroa  of  truth  which  their  system 
yieldsj  and  foster  their  natural  and  genial  expansion.  Let  mo  take 
one  or  two  of  these. 

In  the  most  important  matter  of  all,  the  acceptance  of  Christ  aa 
Lord,  the  essential  point,  surel}^  ia  a  recognition  of  Him  as  the  Holy 
One,  as  the  representative  in  human  nature  of  God's  true  character. 
I  have  shown  how  vividh^  this  is  depicted  in  one  of  the  anniversary 
lectures.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  we  follow  St,  John's  Epistle,  and 
dwell  on  such  words  as  these  :  **  God  is  love ;  '*  "  The  life  which  was 
with  the  Father  was  manifested;*'  '*He  tbatdwelleth  in  lovedwelleth 
in  God  ; ''  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is 
righteous ; "  we  ought  to  hold  that  the  recognition  made  in  that 
lecture  is  essentially  that  which  God  would  have  us  make ;  and  we 
ought  to  feel  sure  that  this  recognition  will  light  the  way  to  all  sub- 
sidiary truth. 

But,  as  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ  above  all  the  other  teachers 
and  helpers  of  mankind.  In  the  second  of  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chun- 
der Sen's  lectures  we  have  a  description  of  great  men,  heroes,  or  pro- 
phets ;  and  fault  has  been  found  with  this  b€cau8c  nothing  is  sfud  of  our 
Lord,  and  also  because  some  heathen  prophets  are  mixed  up  with  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian.  But,  just  as  in  Corlyle's  **  Hero-worship," 
it  is  hinted  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  see  that  **  the  greatest 
of  all  heroes  is  One — whom  wo  do  not  name  herej"  so  the  belief  lu 
God's  speaking  through  many  prophets  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  One  central  prophetic  voice ;  and  although 
the  lecturer  insists  upon  reckoning  Mahomet  and  the  Hindu  teacher 
Chaitanya  among  the  prophets,  yet,  practically,  we  never  find  him 
drawing  his  own  moral  ideas  from  cither  of  these ;  they  come  direct 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 

Another  of  the  lectures  is  on  Regenerating  Faith  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion there  given  of  faith  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  *'  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection," — the  love  of 
God  driving  out  the  love  of  the  world.  If  it  be  asked,  how  can 
faith  be  true  unless  its  object  be  accurately  defined?  we  may  answer 
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that  the  root  of  faith  is  a  longing  sympathy  with  goodness,  and  that 
the  test  of  it  is  not  the  distinctness  with  which  its  object  is  per- 
oeiTed,  but  the  singleness  of  mind  with  which  that  object  is  pursued. 

And  even  when  the  Tracts  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  argue  that 
leTelation  must  be  intuitional,  and  that  a  book  cannot  of  itself  be  a 
rerelation,  it  is  evident  that  a  little  explanation  of  terms  would  go 
far  to  settle  the  matter.  That  there  is  an  inner  rcTelation  which  is 
made  not  by  the  Bible,  but  by  God's  Spirit  to  the  heart,  we  all  admit ; 
and  tills  is  a  scriptural  use  of  the  word,  for  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "the 
qyirit  of  wisdom  and  reyelation."  Or,  again,  where  in  one  of  the 
lectures  it  is  said  that  God  manifests  himself  first  in  nature,  secondly 
in  human  history,  thirdly  in  the  soul  or  conscience,  we  can  hardly 
fiul  to  recognise  in  this  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Or, 
lastly,  when  in  one  of  the  Brahmo  Tracts,  after  an  argument  against 
the  compensation  theory  of  the  atonement,  it  is  said  that  the  Brahmo 
theory  "  makes  purity  the  life  of  atonement,  repentance  and  amend- 
ment the  condition  of  forgiveness,"  we  have  the  germ  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is,  that  ''  the  first  of  many 
brethren''  "offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,"  that  by  his 
doing  tibe  will  of  God  we  are  sanctified,  and  that  thus  the  conscience 
is  "  purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God." 

When  we  try  to  judge  of  religion  by  the  inner  appreciation  of  it 
in. the  heart  rather  than  by  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  the  lips; 
when  we  consider  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  conviction 
shoold  be  genuine,  than  that  ready-made  tenets  should  be  rapidly 
accepted ;  above  all,  when  we  look  to  the  broad  facts  before  us,  and 
realise  that  men  but  just  escaped  from  the  oldest  and  most 
systematic  idolatry  in  the  world,  are  now  expressing  their  devotion 
in  feelings  we  know  to  be  identical  with  our  own ;  it  seems  as  if  a 
refusal  to  welcome  such  men  as  fellow-believers  would  be  hardly 
short  of  a  denial  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

II. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  bearing  of  such  a  movement  as  this 
upon  the  religious  prospects  of  India. 

The  two  remarkable  features  about  it  are:  1st.  That  it  is  a 
product  of  Western  civilization;  2ud.  That  it  is  thoroughly 
indigenous,  that  is,  that  it  has  sprung  up  by  the  original  and 
spontaneous  conviction  of  natives  of  India.  Let  us  look  at  these 
two  facts. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  is  a  product  of  Western  civilization.  No  one 
can  doubt  this  who  reads  the  publications  of  the  Society.  They  are 
saturated  through  and  through  with  modem  thought.  They  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  been  written  a  hundred  years  ago.    Apart 
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horn  the  fact  that  they  are  addressed  in  English  to  the  people  df 
India,  the  whole  tone  of  thought  is  European.  In  the  Baboo  Keshub 
Qhunder  Sen's  lecture  on  Great  Men,  the  idea  is  evidently  sng^ 
gested  by  Carlyle,  who  is  quoted  by  name ;  the  definition  of  ordinary 
men  with  whom  they  are  contrasted  is  taken  from  Victor  Cousin ; 
and  the  expression,  God  in  History,  comes,  doubtless,  from  Bunsen. 
The  line  of  great  men  is  that  of  Christendom,  only  one  Indian 
prophet  being  mentioned  among  them.  The  ''  Hindu  brethren ''  are 
exhorted  to  honour  the  inspired  prophets  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
"  Christian  brethren "  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  prophets  of  the 
East.  But  the  whole  idea  of  what  greatnees  is,  and  what  it  efiects, 
is  Western.  No  one  can  doubt  the  power  .of  the  Hindu  mind  to  assimi- 
late the  literature,  the  science,  and  the  moral  ideas  of  Europe. 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  religion.  One  might  expect  to  find 
a  binding  together  of  ideas  taken  from  the  Vedas  with  those  derived 
from  the  Bible.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  this.  We  are 
told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  slay  the  old  man ;  that  we  must  not 
rest  with  John  the  Baptist,  but  go  on  to  Christ ;  that  we  must  not 
be  content  with  Old  Testament  laws,  but  imbibe  the  New  Testament 
spirit  of  love.  The  equality  of  all  men  is  recognised  without  the 
least  allusion  to  caste :  the  personality  of  God  is  assumed,  without 
the  smallest  tendency  to  Pantheism. 

It  may  be  useful  to  refer  here  to  an  article  written  by  M.  Emile 
Bumouf,  five  years  ago,  on  Christian  Civilisation  in  India**  He 
considers  that,  since  the  mutiny,  the  whole  prospect  of  aflhivB 
in  India  has  changed ;  that  India  is  being  governed,  and  will  be 
more  and  more,  for  the  good  of  the  natives  themselves;  and  he 
endeavours  to  estimate  the  European  influences  brought  to  bear, 
and  their  probable  efiect.  Those  who  are  apt  to  disparage  Chria- 
tianizing  influences  will  be  astonished  to  find  one  who  criticizes 
missionary  enterprises  severely,  yet  anticipating  their  success.  Yet 
even  Burnouf's  expectations  seem  to  be  shown  to  be  too  slight  in  the 
light  of  the  literature  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  of  other  facts  now 
before  us.  He  admits  the  great  influence  of  commerce  and  education, 
but  thinks  the  institution  of  caste  will  long  survive,  and  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Brahminical  religion  will  not  be  undermined  by 
science.  The  essay  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  Indian  Missions  f  seems 
to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  vast  a  disintegrating  power  Euro- 
pean education  is  exercising ;  and  the  wide  views  as  to  the  equality 
of  mankind  proclaimed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
together  with  the  vast  change  which  will  be  efiected  by  the  education 

•  Hei'ue  des  Deux  Moudis,  tomo  Ivii.  p.  612. 

t  "The  Church  and  the  Age."  Essays  on  the  Principles,  &c.,  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch, 
1870.    Essay  Vin. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  discussion  as 
Biirnouf  anticipates  must  necessarily  hinder  the  triumph  of  the 
essential! J  moral  theology  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  swallow  does  not  make  enramer,  and  a 
few  Brahmos  are  not  India.  But  when  we  see  the  swallow  we  know 
that  summer  is  not  far  off  St,  Paul  argued  that  since  he  was  an 
Israelite,  and  had  believed  in  Christ,  the  Jewish  nation  waa  not  cast 
away.  Similarly  we  may  argne  that  the  Brahrao  Soraaj  disposes  of 
many  supposed  hindrances  in  Indians  accepting  Christianity,  and 
gives  us  room  for  believiDg  that  truth  will  win  its  way.  Sir  C» 
Napier  used  to  say,  **  Old  Indians  fancy  there  is  an  arcanum  about 
government  in  India,  The  only  arcanum  is  justice."  So  we  may 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  theorists  and  philosophers,  educa- 
tion and  moral  truth  will  take  their  natural  course^  and  prevail. 

What,  then,  are  our  hopes  for  this  P  I  have  looked  at  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  as  showing  what  European  culture  and  ideas  can 
effect  in  India.  I  think  it  still  more  important  as  showing  the  power 
of  origination  in  the  nation  itself. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  India  has  kin  passive  for  thousands 
of  years  under  a  stereotyped  system.  It  has  constantly  produced 
reformers.  The  Sikhs  are  the  monument  of  one  such.  The  Jains  or 
Joenas,  who  are  said  by  Bumouf  to  be  widely  spread  in  India,  are 
believed  to  perpetuate  even  now  the  tradition  of  Buddhism,  which, 
itself  springing  from  the  bosom  of  Hinduism,  nearly  won  the  whole 
of  India  at  one  epoch.  The  Sultan  Akhar  endeavoured  \o  fuse 
Mahonimedanism  and  Brahminism  into  one,  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  Baboo  Keshnb  Chunder  Sen  the  mention  of  Chaitanya»  Of 
all  these  attempts  it  may  probably  be  said,  **  the  time  was  not  yet." 
If  the  account  given  by  Burnouf  of  the  origin  of  caste  be  correct,  its 
maintenance  was  a  great  social  necessity,  for  the  self-preservation  of 
the  Aryan  race  composing  the  upper  castes.  Does  any  similar 
necessity  exist  now?  Clearly  not.  And  the  difference  between 
former  attempts  at  reform  and  that  of  the  Brahmo  Somoj  is,  that 
those  were  made  with  many  external  disadvantages,  whereas  all  the 
external  influences  of  the  present  day — science,  education,  law, 
religion — tend  to  establish  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God 
and  human  equality.  Wherever  English  civilization  spreads,  caste 
and  idolatry  must  be  weakened ;  and  the  opposite  doctrine  now 
comes  in  with  the  support  of  Christianity,  which  even  its  adversaries 
must  admit  to  have  more  power  over  men's  consciences  to  constrain 
them  to  purity  and  love  than  any  other  religion  that  has  ever  existed. 

The  value  of  a  movement  which  is  really  indigenous  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  The  missionaries  admit  it,  and  the  natives  feel  it. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  missionary  who  had  been  preaching  under  a 
bonyan-tree  with  little  or  no  success,  when  a  Hindu  came  up  to  hira 
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and  said :  "  Sir,  if  you  were  trying  to  cut  down  this  tree  with  an 
English  axe,  and  the  handle  of  the  axe  broke,  would  you  wait  till 
you  could  get  a  new  one  from  England  P    It  would  be  a  very  long 
process  that  way.     You  had  better  take  a  piece  of  the  tree  itself,  and 
fit  it  on  to  the  axe-head,  if  you  want  to  cut  down  the  tree/'     The 
truth  thus  indicated  goes  perhaps  deeper  than  is  commonly  admitted. 
Erery  one  feds  that  a  native  pastorate  must  spring  up  if  India  is  to 
(XMne  into  the  Christian  Church.     But  may  it  not  be  that  what  is 
wanted  is  not  so  much  the  joining  of  individuals  to  the  European 
Churches,  as  the  formation  of  a  native  Church  from  the  centre  of 
native  society?      It  is  said  by  Bumouf  that  every  native  who 
becomes  a  Christian  ceases  to  be  an  Indian  and  becomes  a  European. 
That  may  be  an  exaggeration^  but  the  great  difficulty  of  rooting  the 
Church  in  India,  instead  of  draining  Indians  into  European  com- 
munities, is  very  widely  felt.    A  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  at 
Umritsur  for  this  year  says :  ''  For  some  years  past  a  great  change 
has  been  taking  place  in  our  North  Indian  Mission.     Mission  work 
has  been  passing  through  a  transition  period,  a  transition  from  the 
condition  of  pupilage  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Church  to   one  of  greater  independence  and  self-action."     After 
^Making  of  the  ordination  of  some  native  catechists,  the  Report  goes 
on :  "  Little,  however,  wotdd  have  been  achieved  if  worthy  catechists 
had  been  advanced  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  while  their  salaries  as 
pastors  continued  to  be  drawn  from  a  foreign  nation  and  a  foreign 
national   Church.''     And  the  Report    proceeds  to    speak  of  the 
fimnation   of  a   Church  council,   which    is  assuming  independent 
functions,  and  exercising  real  power   in  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
community. 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  hardly 
seems  likely  that  the  forms  of  European  Churches  can  be  applied 
ready  made  to  India.  I  cannot  but  think  that  what  we  must  look 
for  is  a  recasting  of  the  framework  both  of  dogma  and  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  Indian  Church  of  the  future.  As  Greek  Christianity 
and  Latin  are  very  different,  as  the  writings  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
or  Chrysostom  give  very  different  versions  of  some  essential  truths 
from  those  of  Augustine,  so  we  may  expect  that  the  Indian  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future  will  cast  Christian  truth  and  life  in  a  different 
mould,  and  will  add  new  elements  to  those  already  existing  in  the 
universal  Church. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  patient  in  our 
dealing  with,  and  expectations  from,  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  If  any  one 
&inks  otherwise,  let  him  ask  himself  this  question :  To  which  of  the 
Churches  into  which  Christianity  is  divided  does  he  think  that 
India  could  be  advantageously  absorbed  P  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
loss  that  it  should  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  any  one  communion  P 
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Or,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  wish  that  all  the  divisions  of  oar 
present  religion  should  be  perpetuated  in  India  P 

The  lecture  of  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  on  the  Future 
Church  is  no  doubt  somewhat  vague.  But  the  following  expressions 
of  genuine  conviction  must  surely  be  taken  into  account  in  all  oar 
thoughts  for  the  future  of  his  country : — 

"India  has  religious  traditions  and  associations,  tastes  and  customs, 
peculiarly  sacred  and  dear  to  her,  just  as  every  other  coontzy  has ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  expect  that  she  will  forego  these ;  nay,  she  cannot  do  so,  for  they 
arc  interwoven  with  her  very  life.  In  common  with  all  other  nations,  we 
shall  embrace  the  Theistic  worship,  creed,  and  gospel  of  l^e  future  chm^, 
we  shall  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Holy  One,  accept  the  love  and  service 
of  God  and  man  as  our  creed,  and  put  our  firm  ^th  in  God*s  almighty 
grace  as  the  only  means  of  our  redemption.  But  we  shall  do  all  this  in  a 
strictly  national  and  Indian  stylo.  We  shall  see  that  the  future  church  is 
not  thrast  upon  us,  but  that  we  independently  and  naturally  grow  into  it ; 
that  it  does  not  come  to  us  as  a  foreign  plant,  but  that  it  strikes  its  roots 
deep  into  the  national  heart  of  India,  draws  its  si^  &om  our  national 
resources,  and  develops  itself  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  indigenous 
growth." 

I^ow  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vague  anticipations  of  Theism  are 
destined  to  undergo  vast  modifications,  and  that  Christ,  the  Divine 
Bedeemer,  is  the  true  Lord  after  whom  all  earnest  thought  through- 
out the  world  is  feeling;  but  I  wish  to  see  the  Brahmos  oome  to 
perceive  this  by  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  not  by  a  kind  of 
moral  compulsion  on  our  part.  A  letter  which  I  have  lately  seen 
from  India,  written  by  an  Indian  Christian,  says  of  them :  '^  I  doubt 
not  when  they  become  Christians  they  will  be  earnest  and  yery 
devout  Christians.  It  is  very  strango  that  they  have  suck  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  name  of  holy  Jesus  ;  they  even  in  their  own 
way  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Divine  Lord  on  the  Christmas  Day, 
and  some  of  them  wanted  to  be  present  only  to  behold  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  In  their  meeting  with  the 
bishop  every  one  said,  *  We  are  not  worthy  to  utter  the  name  of 
Christ ; '  and  they  try  to  imitate  the  Christians  in  their  worship*^;  and 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  transcendent  sanctity  of 
our  sacred  religion,  these  outward  forms  of  Brahminism  are  sufficient 
to  give  them  present  satisfaction."  This  the  writer  looks  upon, 
perhaps  somewhat  naturally,  with  great  sorrow,  as  offering  a 
resting-place  short  of  Christianity  itself.  And  no  Christian,  of 
course,  could  wish  to  see  any  individual  inquirer  stop  short  of 
uniting  himself  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  name  and  by  baptism. 
Yet  it  may  please  God  that  the  work  may  go  less  rapidly  in  order 
that  tho  foundations  may  be  more  firmly  laid  in  circumspect  convic- 
tion, by  the  force  and  stress,  so  to  say,  of  spiritual  circumstances. 

Some  course  such  as  the  following  I  think  we  may  expect.  When 
men  are  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  teaching  they  cannot  but  feel  a 
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desire,  not  merely  for  instruction  or  a  good  example,  but  for  actual 
redemption^  for  a  power  to  raise  them  out  of  and  beyond  themselves. 
Saeh  a  feeling  has  already  issued,  it  is  said,  iu  a  cry  for  help, 
amounting  almost  to  adoration,  addressed  by  weaker  members  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  to  their  leader.  He  will  never  accept  such  a  tribute ; 
bat  the  need  for  it  will  remain ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  alone  can  meet  it.  Then  the  more  the  essential  nature 
of  Christ  is  known,  and  His  position  in  the  economy  of  God's 
deaUnga  with  men,  the  more  He  must  stand  forth  above  aU  other 
teachers  or  helpers  ;  and  when  the  good  of  all  such  teachers,  within 
or  without  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  is  admitted  to  the 
fidi,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Him  who  is  the  centre  of  them  all,  will 
force  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  conscience.  Then  must  spring 
up,  not  merely  gratitude  and  reverence,  but  a  sense  of  entire  de- 
pendence, and  such  a  relation  as  amounts  to  actual  adoration ;  and 
thence  the  question  cannot  but  arise  (which  perhaps  really  deter* 
mined  the  decision  of  the  fathers  at  Nicsea),  How  can  He  whom  we 
worship  be  distizu^t  from,  or  essentially  inferior  to,  God  P  The 
spiritual  relation  between  Him  and  us  would  bo  idolatry  if  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  not  one.  And  then  the  s^arate  position 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Somaj  will,  we  may  expect,  give  way 
to  a  desire  for  unity.  The  bitterness  of  sects  and  parties  in  the 
Christian  Church  now  makes  a  separatist  position  more  reasonable ; 
but  the  controYersies  which  it  provokes — ^the  fact  that  even  now  the 
question  which  the  presence  of  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
always  raises  is  not.  Is  what  he  says  true  P  but,  How  ought  we  to 
regard  his  position  compared  with  that  of  other  believers  P — make 
separation  most  undesirable.  There  cannot  but  be  a  longing  to  be 
actually,  visibly,  at  one.  And  this  feeling  will  gradually  make  the 
Brahmos  see  that  baptism  is  not  the  mere  '^  bathing  in  cold  water," 
but  the  real  incorporation  into  that  body  of  believers,  which  is  not 
an  inward  union  merely,  but  an  outward  visible  one  also. 

Let  such  convictions  grow  up  a«  convictions,  as  the  result  of  felt 
spiritual  needs,  not  as  formal  expressions  into  which  men  are  to  be 
obliged  to  shape  their  minds  ;  and  let  nothing  hinder  us  from  yield- 
ing our  entire  sympathy  to  these  men  in  the  earnest  life  and  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  they  are 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  are  the 
nucleus  of  the^future  Church  of  India.  Let  us  not  dwell  upon  the 
points  in  which  they  fall  short,  but  upon  what  they  hold ;  for  they 
hold  it  with  no  feeble  grasp.  What  we  have  to  learn  from  them  is, 
not  how  they  might  regard  certain  expressions  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  but  how  they  have  found  the  words  and  spirit 
of  our  Lord  an  instrument  to  uproot  idolatry  and  break  down  the 
immemorial  walls  of  division,  as  a  lever  to  raise  themselves  and  their 
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country  to  a  nobler  life.  Few  persons,  I  think,  can  listen  to  their 
words  without  feeling  their  o\ra  Chriatian  life  strengthened  by  their 
simple  and  sincere  estimate  of  Christ  and  His  teaching. 

Meanwhile,  let  ns  cease  to  hear  the  disparaging  reflcetions  upon 
Christian  Missions  which  have  been  too  often  made  by  members  of 
the  Liberal  school  in  our  Church  and  country  ;  and  let  us  cease  to 
look  at  the  influence  of  England  in  India  as  if  it  had  been,  and 
could  be,  nothing  but  a  violent  conquest  to  be  used  for  vulgar 
objects.  The  leader  of  the  Positivist  school  in  England  some  years 
back  announced  as  the  natural  policy  of  this  country,  '*  That  wo 
withdraw  from  our  occupation  of  India  without  any  unnecessary 
delay,  within  the  shortest  period  compatible  with  due  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  European  life  and  property,  and  with  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  interest  of  Indian  inde- 
pendence and  good  government,"  and  ridiculed  the  idea  expressed  at 
public  meetings  that  Providence  had  entrusted  India  t^  us  for  good 
ends.  But  even  Burnouf  declared  that  since  the  transference  of 
India  to  the  Crown,  the  influence  of  English  Government  had  been 
good,  and  nothing  but  good ;  and  to  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  every  EngUahman  that  lands  in  India  is  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
To  him  it  is  no  doubtful  thing  that  God's  Providence  has  been  at 
work,  for  England  has  brought  to  him  and  his  friends  the  light  that 
has  set  them  free. 

If  any  one  still  doubts  the  power  of  Christian  Missions  in  India, 
let  him  read  the  essay  already  referred  to  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in 
*'  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  which  tells  of  the  subtle^  underground  in- 
fluence with  which  the  Missions  are  working  ;  of  Christian  tracts  being 
taken  up  in  villages  where  no  missionary  has  gone>  and  the  people 
spontaneously  casting  away  their  idols  ;  of  the  young  Brahmin,  edu- 
cated in  English  knowledge,  finding  the  belief  of  his  fathers  simply 
impossible  to  him,  and  wanting  as  a  real  necessity  to  know  what  the 
religion  of  Europeans  is.  Science,  commerce,  education,  intercom- 
munication of  ideas,  the  researches  of  scholars^  which  show  the 
Hindus  what  their  religion  really  means,  the  growing  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  Aryan  race  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  one,  all  are 
working  surely,  and  with  accelerating  pace,  towards  a  great  moral 
and  religious  end.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  shape  out  that  end  with 
a  minute  precision  which  is  sure  to  be  reproved  by  the  event ;  but 
we  who  were  so  slow  to  beHeve  St.  Paul  cannot  doubt^  now  that 
a  Hindu  Theist  has  told  it  us,  that  Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  a 
share  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  little  can  we  doubt  that  in  the 
country  from  which  this  Hindu  Reformer  and  his  associates  have 
sprung,  and  from  which  they  refuse  to  separate  their  spiritual 
destiny,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  begun  to  dawn. 

W,   H.   FBEMAim-E- 


PEOFESSOE  GROTE  ON  UTILITAEIANISM. 
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Am  Examination  of  ikt  UiiUtarian  IhHotophy.  Bj  the  late  Jomr 
Obotb,  B.D.,  Profesaor  of  Moral  Philoeophy  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Matob,  M.  A..,  Cambridge, 
DeightoD,  Bell,  ft  Co.    Ig70. 

^F  all  moralists  not  distinctly  professing  to  take  the  Utilitarian 
side,  probably  no  one  has  conceded  so  much  to  the  UtUitarian 
theory  as  Professor  Grote.  He  distinguishes,  indeed,  between  the 
dder  Epicurean  doctrine  concerning  happiness  as  the  object  of  action, 
and  what  he  calls  the  Neo-Utilitarianism  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill ;  and  it 
is  only  to  the  latter  that  he  gives  so  cordial  a  welcome.  He  sees  in 
it  a  philosophy  diiSering  much,  and  even  in  kind,  from  that  of 
Bentham  and  Paley.  But  this  ethical  system  of  Mr.  Mill  is  the 
Utilitarianism  which  is  before  the  world  now,  and  in  which  we  of 
this  generation  are  chiefly  interested;  and  Professor  Grote,  as  a 
philosopher  of  a  diflerent  school,  has  treated  it  with  a  generosity 
which  shotdd  tell  with  equally  advantageous  efiects  both  on  Utili- 
tarians and  on  their  opponents.  It  is  extremely  desirable  on  many 
accounts  that  the  modem  Utilitarianism  should  be  imderstood,  and 
should  have  thorough  justice  done  to  it. 

The  criticism  which  Professor  Grote  brings  to  bear  on  Mr.  Mill's 
treatise  at  many  diflerent  points  is  mainly  intended  to  prove  that 
the  system  expounded  by  Mr.  Mill  is  inadequate  as  a  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  which  moral  science  must  take  into 
account.  All  Mr.  Mill's  positive  doctrine,  we  might  say,  Professor 
Grote  accepts ;  and  he  gives  it  a  high  place,  allowing  it  to  divide  the 
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throne  of  the  ethical  kingdom.  But  he  decidedly  opposes  the  clftim 
of  Utilitarianism,  in  it«  improved  shape,  to  be  the  whole  of  moral 
science. 

I  wi^h  it  were  possible  to  commend  this  work  of  Mr*  Grot43  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  ethical  dificussions  as  a  readable  book. 
But  ujiibrtunutely,  with  all  its  merits,  it  does  not  possess  tliat  of 
readablencss.  For  this  the  style  is  partly  to  blame,  and  partly  the 
whole  order  and  method  of  the  work.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  blame 
cither  the  author  or  the  editor.  ^Ir,  Mayor  has  done  all  that  an 
editor  coidd  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  These 
are  fully  explained  in  the  Preface*  The  pleasure  which  Professor 
Grote  took  in  speculating  and  writing  down  hia  thoughts  on  philo- 
sophical questions  was  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  by  his  dislike 
of  the  task  of  preparing  what  he  wrote  for  publication.  He  con- 
eeqiiently  left  a  large  quantity  of  essays  and  chapters  in  manuscript, 
in  a  more  or  less  finished  state,  A  great  part  of  this  Examination 
was  written  when  Mr.  MiU*s  papers  on  Utilitarianism  came  out  in 
Fraser^s  Magazine  in  186 L  On  the  republication  of  these  papers  in 
a  separate  volume,  Mr.  Grote  sent  his  criticisms  to  the  press  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  volume ;  but  then  he  changed 
his  mind  about  publishing  in  that  form,  and  the  type  was  broken  up. 
After  his  lamented  death  in  1866,  Mr,  J.  B.  Mayor,  as  literary 
executor,  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  printed  chapters,  %Hth 
eleven  more  in  MS.  These  latter  he  has  partly  re -arranged ;  and 
he  has  edited  the  whole  work  with  affectionate  care,  giving  all  pos- 
aiblo  help  to  the  reader  by  references,  Bummaries,  and  occasional 
notes  of  explanation.  Such  being  the  history  of  the  work,  we  can 
hardly  cither  wonder  or  complain  that  it  exhibits  the  disadvantages 
of  being  written  in  a  de-wfiory  manner.  The  arrangement,  though 
not  disorderly,  is  unsystematic;  whilst  the  subjects  discussed  are  so 
liable  to  be  confused  and  made  hopelessly  unintelligible  by  indistinct^ 
ness  of  thought,  that  we  most  of  us  need  the  helps  of  formal  arrange- 
ment and  a  precise  style  to  preserve  us  from  lapses  of  discrimination, 
and  from  being  victimized  by  besetting  Hdlacies.  If  the  matter  of 
the  volume  had  been  digested  and  packed  into  half  the  space — if 
tills  criticism  of  Mr,  31  ill  had  not  been  much  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  Mr.  Mill's  treatise^ — the  reading  of  the  book  would  have  been 
much  easier. 

No  doubt  some  will  also  share  the  feeling  which  caused  Professor 
Grote  himself  to  give  up  his  first  intention  of  publishing  this  work, 
—that  it  is  too  exclusively  etiiknl  in  its  scope.  It  aims  at  proving 
that  the  New  TJtilitiiriauism  is  not  so  well-based  and  complete  a 
system  of  life  and  dut)^  as  it  professes  to  be.  But  we  are  too 
familiar  with  the  shortcomings  of  all  human  products,  systems  of 
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speculation  amongst  the  rest.  Considering  how  freely  Mr.  Grote 
accepts  the  Utilitarian  as  a  partial  theory  of  morals,  the  reader  will 
be  apt,  I  think,  to  get  tired  of  so  much  trying  of  its  weak  places, 
and  will  wish  to  see  it  harmoniously  and  securely  adjusted  in  the 
more  comprehensiye  theory  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part.  Mr.  Grote 
does  not  omit  to  indicate  what  principles,  in  his  judgment,  are 
needed  to  supplement  that  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  he 
ddiberately  declines  to'  attempt  the  construction  of  any  system,  and 
prefers  to  regard  hmnAn  existence  as  too  various  and  incomprehen- 
able  a  matter  to  be  brought,  at  least  with  our  present  knowledge, 
nnder  any  simple  unity  of  conception.  A  little  more  enthusiasm,  a 
more  erident  desire  to  commend  some  satisfying  view  to  the  reader's 
mind,  would  have  made  the  book  more  interesting. 

Bat  if  we  miss  the  inspiring  effects  of  eagerness  and  confidence, 
we  feel  at  onoe  in  this  work  the  presence  of  the  most  charming 
modeetj  and  candour.  Professor  Grote  is  never  carried,  by  contro- 
yersial  warmth  into  unfairness.  He  is  always  courteous  and  gentle, 
always  anxious  to  correct  dogmatism  in  himself,  as  in  others^  by 
appeals  to  the  complexity  and  mysteriousness  of  the  world  with 
which  moralists  have  to  deal.  And,  in  the  same  spirit  of  reverence 
for  the  actual  truth  of  things,  he  takes  pains  to  be  accurate  in 
expreaaian  as  in  thought.  His  style,  though  involved  and  cumbrous^ 
is  that  of  a  thinker  who  realizes  distinctly  what  he  means,  and 
endeavoars  to  convey  his  meaning  in  terms  which  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  misunderstood. 

The  following  topics  may  serve  as  heads  for  some  of  the  critical 
observations  in  which  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  me  to  have  touched  weak 
points  in  the  Utilitarian  creed : — the  nature  of  happiness,  the  social 
instinct,  the  distribution  of  happiness,  the  value  of  action,  moral 
imperativeness. 

1.  Utilitarians  hold,  in  Mr.  Mill's  words,  "  that  actions  are  right 
in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  produce  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended 
pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain :  by  iinhappiness,  pain,  and  the 
privation  of  pleasure."  Professor  Grote  admits  that  some  kind  of 
happiness  is  the  end  of  all  action,  that  ''  the  happiness  of  whatever 
can  feel  happiness  is  the  proper  object  of  all  the  action  which  can  go 
on  in  the  universe."  "  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  avoid,"  he  says,  "  in 
controverting  Mr.  Mill,  any  disposition  to  value  less  than  he  does 
human  happiness,  or  ev^i  human  pleasure,  and  the  action  which  is 
conducive  to  it.  I  recognise  fully  the  worth,  not  only  of  1m  Utilita- 
rianism, but  of  the  older  and  inferior,  as  aiding  the  study,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  important,  of  the  manner  in  which 
human  happiness  may  be  promoted"  (p.  32).     But,  he  inquires,  do 
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we  Bnfficientlj  know  what  tappiness  is,  to  be  able  to  make  gener 
rules  about  It,  and  to  use  it  as  the  one  meaauro  of  the  Tightness  of 
actiona  ?  Mr.  Mill  thinka  wo  do.  He  appeals  to  common  sense  and 
common  experience.  But  when  attempts  are  made  to  formulate 
happiness,  either  we  have  only  the  more  commonplace  forms  of  it 
represented,  or  we  have  some  ideal  quality  of  it  introduced,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  mere  testimony  of  experience.  In  describing 
a  happy  life,  Mr.  Mill  mentions  as  **  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
not  to  expect  more  from  life  than  it  is  capable  of  bestowing."  Mr. 
Grote  observes  on  this  prescription  for  happiness,  that  it  rather  has 
a  partial  and  momJktk  truth,  than  is  true  as  a  scientific  statement.  "  I 
apprehend  that  with  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  truth  ive  might  say 
that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  happiness  to  expect  a  great  deal  from 
life,"  "  I  can  hardly  think  Nature  was  wrong  in  filling  us,  as  she  does, 
especially  in  earlier  days,  with  hope  and  unlimited  expectation,  even 
though  perhaps  much  of  bitter  disappointment  should  follow/* 
**  The  adrice  of  parents  to  their  children  is  given  with  the  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  that  there  is  sure  to  be  enough  in  the 
child  of  strong  passion,  hopefulness,  enterprise,  and  other  element-s 
of  this  kind,  which  he  only  fears  lest  there  should  be  too  much  of, 
but  the  absence  of  which,  though  they  make  no  part  of  his  advice, 
he  understands  would  be  quite  as  great  a  calamity  as  disregard  of 
his  advice.  Mr.  MilFs  prescription  for  happiness,  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  life,  ia  of  this  character.  Considering  the  exceeding 
likelihood  that  we  shall  form  utterly  unreasonable  expectations,  the 
advice,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  most  sensible.  But  if  Mr,  Mill's 
view  were,  not  simply  to  correct  and  restrain  a  temper  of  mind 
which  he  knows  is  sure  to  exist  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
against  it,  but  to  describe  the  temper  which  he  thinks  should  be,  I 
would  take,  for  happiness,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  side  of  nature 
against  him.  And  so  as  to  Paley  :  if  his  description  of  what  will 
make  us  happy  is  intended  as  a  portrait  of  a  happy  life,  without 
the  Bupposition  of  there  existing  besides  a  mass  of  strong  emotion, 
impulse,  imagination,  and  other  such  elements,  of  which  what 
he  gives  is  really  only  a  chastening  and  correction,*  I  must  say 


♦  There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  this  ohservatioD  of  Mr.  Giote'sand  a  ainukr 
one  in  a  paper  to  which  I  ahall  refer  agaiD,  on  "  The  Morals  of  Eicpediencj*  and  la* 
tuition,'*  "All  moral  controi^orsles  may,  wo  think,  he  reduced  under  four  general 
hc&dii«  First,  what  is  the  sphero  of  morals,  what  part  of  human  life  do  th^ey  cover,  and 
of  what  otlior  elomenta  in  human  nature  do  they  assume  the  existence  ?  .  ,  ♦  Tlie  first, 
which  IB  of  extreme  importance,  has  aa  yet  been  hardly  touched,  though  it  would  pro- 
bahly  bo  found  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  other  three.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  observing  upon  it  that  it  will  be  found  to  involve,  amongit  other  things,  the  principle 
thai  ttii  ethical  81/sUmi  m»umt  (Ae  exist ene€  a/  a  Jiaw  bf  pmsi&n  which  i«  to  be  itrtijiditify 
ehffiked  or  quieketied  hj/  prohibitions  or  eommand*.** — Pali  Malt  Gazette^  June  6,  18i»9. 
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that  in  my  view  human  life  as  it  exists  is   not  only  better  but 
liappier  than  he  would  make  if   (p.  34).     This  seems  to  me  an 
interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  criticism.     Mr.  Mill's  attempt  to 
base  the  superiority  of  the  higher  class  of  pleasures  upon  simple 
experience  is  subjected  to  a  keen  analysis.     ''  It  is  an  iinquestion- 
able  &ct/'  says  Mr.  MiU^  ''  that  those  who  are  equally  acquainted 
with,  and  equally  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  both,  do  give 
a  most  marked  preference  to  the  manner  of  existence  which  employs 
their  higher  faculties."    To  call  some  faculties  "  higher,"  Mr.  Grote 
argaes,  implies  of  itself  that  they  are  worthier  to  be  employed,  and 
ia  sufficient  to  determine  action.     But  it  might  be  answered  that 
"higher"  is  used  a  posteriori,  to  describe  the  faculties  of  which  the 
employment  is  found  by  comparatiye  experience  to  yield  the  more 
pleasure.     With  more  effect  he  remarks  that,  in  taking  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  tried,  and  are  capable  0/  appreciating  different  sorts 
of  pleasures,  we  are  bringing  in  an  element — capability  of  appre- 
ciation— ^which  does  not  belong  to  the  simple  experience  of  pleasure 
and  pain.     We  say  that  we  ought  to  pursue  that  kind  of  happiness 
which  is  valued  by  the  worthiest.     He  shows  also  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  so  little  separable  from  the  whole  state  of  mind  of  the 
enjoying  or  suffering  person,  that  a  man  whose  existing  character 
disposes  him  to  enjoy  one  kind  of  pleasure  is  not  a  fair  judge  of  the 
ccmiparative  enjoyability  of  another  kind,  although  he  himself,  in  a 
different  state  of  mind,  experienced  it.     ''  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do 
not  look  upon  pleasures  as  independent  things  to  be  thus  compared 
with  each  other,  but  as  interwoven  with  the  rest  of  life,  as  having 
their  history  and  their  reasons,  as  involving  different  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  our  being  able  to  enter  into  one  kind  is 
accompanied  with  a  horror  of  another  kind,  which  would  entirely 
prevent   the  comparison   of  the   one  with  the  other  as  pleasures. 
Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  interval  between 
the  one  pleasure  and  the  other,  the  mind  itself  is  changed  :  you  have 
no  permanent  touchstone,  no  currency  to  be  the   medium   of  the 
comparison.    Supposing  a  man  whose  youth  has  been  grossly  vicious, 
whose  mature  age  is  most  deeply  devout :  most  commonly  I  think 
the  man  will  wonder  that  he  was  ever  able  to  find  pleasure  at  all  in 
what  he  once  found  pleasure  in.     Earnestness  in  the  later  frame  of 
mind,  whatever  it  is,  would  only  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  cool 
comparison  of  it,  as  to  pleasure,  with   the   earlier   one "  (p.  54). 
"  Pleasure  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  too  straight  at,  to  be  made  too 
much,  itself,  the  object  and  centre  of  view."     "  I  do  not  think  that 
any  person  who  considers  really  what  life  is,  while  undoubtedly  he 
acknowledges  that  comparability  among  different  sorts  of  pleasure, 
aa  pleasure,  is  to  a  certain  extent  real  and  what  we  act  upon,  will 
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ever  imagine  that  it  can  be  to  us  a  moral  guide,  or  a  basis  for  moral 
philosophy."  **  I  cannot  understand  a  general  scale  of  pleasures,  in 
which  80  many  marks  will  be  given  to  drunkenness,  so  many  to  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  so  many  to  something  else,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  w^ho  have  tried  more  than  one  of  them  "  (p.  55), 

2.  But,  in  Mr.  Mill's  oreed,  it  is  not  their  tendency  to  produce 
happiness  simply,  but  their  tendency  to  produce  metal  or  Qcneral 
happiness,  that  determines  the  rightness  of  actions.  The  adjective 
Bociai,  in  Mr,  Qrote's  opinion,  really  transforms  the  old  happiness 
theory,  instead  of  merely  developing  it.  He  points  out  aomethiug 
very  like  a  fallacy  in  Mr.  Mill's  attempt  to  found  the  pursuit  of 
social  good  on  the  natural  desire  of  happiness.  "  *  Each  person's 
happiness,*  says  Mr,  Mill,  'is  a  good  to  that  person,  and  the  general 
happinesks,  therefore,  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons/  We 
are  talking  here  of  *  a  good '  as  an  '  end  of  action  : '  let  us  substitute 
the  equivnient  term,  and  the  argument  then  will  be,  that  as  each 
man's  happiness  is  *  the  end  of  action '  to  him,  so  the  general  happi- 
ness is  '  the  end  of  action '  to  the  aggregate.  Except  so  faraa  '  the 
aggregate '  can  act,  this  latter  clause  is  unmeaning.  But  Mr.  Mill 
seems  to  consider  that  he  has  proved  that,  in  the  same  natural 
manner  in  which  a  man's  happiness  is  an  end  to  him,  the  aggregate 
happiness  is  an  end  to  each  mditidtml  of  the  aggregate.  Mr.  Mill  in 
other  places,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  most  admirably  how  it  may 
become  so ;  but  if  his  proof  here  had  held  good,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  show  this  ;  what  I  have  called  his  *  iSocietarianisra  ' 
would  have  been  superfluous/'  "  The  real  point  of  morals,  which 
Utilitarianism  evades,  is  the  kntiwing  how  to  meet  any  one  who  con-- 
eludes  thus,  Sinco  then  it  is  m//  happiness  that  is  the  good  to  //*<*,  it 
is  nol  the  general  happiness  that  is  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I 
at  least  should  act  for  i/iat*  The  more  a  man's  particular  happixieaa 
appears  a  good  to  htm,  the  more  it  is  likely  to  engross  his  action,  and 
the  hm  he  is  likely  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  the  aggregate** 
(pp.  70,  72). 

If  happiness,  in  the  bulk,  were  like  a  central  body  towards  which 
human  ciFort  naturally  gravitated— -if  It  were  as  natural  to  me  to 
seek  eome  else's  happiness  as  my  own,  simply  through  the  attraction 
which  happiness  exercises  upon  my  instincts, — -then  Mr,  Mill's 
NeO'Utilitarian  theory  would  seem  to  be  well  based  and  consistent. 
But  it  is  not  clear  why  the  simple  natural  craving  of  each  man  for 
his  own  happiness,  no  other  element  which  might  determine  conduct 
bciug  imported,  should  bo  supposed  to  bind  or  to  lead  each  man 
to  prefer  the  general  happinem  io  hk  own,  Mr.  MiE  emphatically 
holds  such  preference  to  bo  right.  His  words  can  never  be  too  often 
quoted ;  **  The  happiness  which  forms  the  Utilitarian  standard  of 
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what  is  right  in  conduct  is  not  the  agent's  own  happiness,  but  that 
of  all  concerned.  As  between  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others, 
Utilitarianism  requires  him  to  be  as  strictly  impartial  as  a  dis- 
interested and  beneyolent  spectator  ;  "  "  it  is  noble  to  be  capable  of 
resigning  entirely  one's  own  portion  of  happiness  or  chances  of  it." 
There  cotdd  not  be  a  higher  or  more  exacting  ethical  doctrine.  But 
does  it  quite  legitimately  spring  from  the  observation  that  nature 
teaches  eyery  man  to  seek  his  own  happiness  P  Mr.  Mill  brings  in, 
as  a  ifU)t  of  experience,  the  multiibrm  operation  of  the  social 
instincts :  ^'  The  social  state  is  at  once  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and 
so  habitual  to  man,  that,  except  in  some  imusual  circumstances,  or 
by  an  effort  of  yoluntary  abstraction,  he  never  conceives  himself 
otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  body."  No  doubt  this  is  a  fact, 
and  a  fisu^t  of  experience.  Instead  of  questioning  the  importance  ot 
it,  we  ask  whether  it  is  not  too  important  for  a  secondary  place  in  the 
Neo-Utilitarian  theory ;  whether  the  accoimt  of  'firtue  and  duty 
given  by  this  theory  is  not  based  much  more  on  the  bond  which 
unites  men  in  society  than  on  the  acknowledged  desire  of  each  man 
for  his  own  happiness.  Men  become  conscious  of  relations  to  their 
fdlows;  the  binding  force  of  these  relations  grows  with  life  and 
civilization ;  men  thus  feel  themselves  constrained  to  prefer  the  social 
good  to  their  own.  Is  not  the  social  bond  the  more  important  part 
of  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Mill's  ethics  P  Has  not  the  Stoical  or 
Christian  cuokoo  extruded  the  Epicurean  sparrow  P  The  ideal, 
though  you  drive  it  out  with  a  fork,  will  insist  on  returning. 

3.  According  to  Utilitarianism,  tendency  to  produce  happiness  is 
the  sole  criterion  of  the  morality  of  an  action.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
inferred,  a  man's  actions  are  to  be  determined  by  intention  to  pro- 
duce happiness.  Professor  Grote  assumes  that  the  latter  proposition 
is  equiyalent  to  the  former;  and  he  presses  the  question.  Whose 
happiness  P  both  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  especially  in  a 
chapter  on  "  the  distribution  of  action  for  happiness." 

Perhaps,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  those  two 
propositions  are  equivalent.  Whether  a  certain  kind  of  action  is 
right  or  not,  is  to  be  settled  by  its  bearing,  to  be  ascertained  by 
experience  and  observation,  upon  universal  happiness.  But  when  it 
has  been  concluded  on  such  grounds  that  a  certain  action  is  right, 
its  rightness  is  a  law,  on  Utilitarian  principles,  to  the  individual 
agent.  He  is  not  boimd  or  expected  to  have  the  results  of  the 
action  consciously  in  view.  I  think  that  the  remembrance  of  this 
distinction  between  the  morality  of  an  action  and  the  purpose  of  the 
agent  will  neutralize  some  part  of  Mr.  Grote's  criticism.  If  a  man 
is  asked,  **  Why  do  you  care  more  for  your  child's  happiness  than 
for  that  of  some  other  human  being  who  has  no  tie  to  you  P"  he 
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may  answer,  **  Because  it  is  natural  and  right  that  I  ehould;  and  it 
is  right,  because  experience  proves  that  the  peculiar  devotion  of 
parents  to  their  children's  good  is  for  the  general  advantage."  At 
the  same  time  it  fioema  to  me  open  to  question  whether  the 
Benthamite  calculations  which  Mr.  Mill  persists  in  affirming  to  be 
the  foundations  of  morals,  are  really  the  natural  and  scientific  basis 
of  the  superstructure  which  ho  rears  upon  them, 

Mr.  Mill  writes  as  follows  :  '*  The  Greatest- Happiness  Principle  is 
a  mere  form  of  w^ords  without  rational  signification,  unless  one 
person's  happiness,  supposed  equal  in  degree  (with  the  proper 
allowance  made  for  kind),  is  counted  for  exactly  as  much  as 
another's.  These  conditions  being  supplied,  Bentham's  dictum, 
*  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one,*  might  be 
written  under  the  principle  of  utility  as  an  explanatory  com^i^^H 
mentary."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  remarked  on  this  dictum,  tha^^l 
"the  principle* of  utility  presupposes  the  anterior  principle,  that 
everybody  has  an  etiuul  right  to  happiness."  **  It  may  be  more 
correctly  described,*'  answers  Mr.  Mill,  ^*aa  supposing  that  equal 
amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable,  whether  felt  by  the 
same  or  by  diiferent  persons.  This,  however,  is  not  a  ^>r^- suppo- 
sition ;  not  a  premise  needful  to  support  the  principle  of  utility,  but 
the  very  principle  itself;  for  what  is  the  principle  of  utility,  if  it  be 
not  that  'happiness^  and  'desirable^  are  synonymous  terms?  Tf 
there  is  any  anterior  principle  implied,  it  can  be  no  other  than  this, 
that  the  truths  of  arithmetic  are  applicable  to  tho  valuation  of 
happinessj  as  of  all  other  measurable  quantities."  (Page  93,  2nd  Ed.) 
But  is  this  principle,  that  equal  amounts  of  happiness  arc  equally 
desirable,  whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons,  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  dictum,  "  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for 
more  than  one  P  "  This  dictum  sounds  like  a  generous  assertion  of 
equal  rights;  but  it  has  no  longer  any  such  attractlvenesa,  if  it 
means,  for  example,  this,  **  Provided  I  can  more  than  double  my 
own  happiness,  I  shall  do  this,  rather  than  try  to  give  only  an  equal 
amount  to  another."  Ilypothetieal  cases,  which  do  not  correspond 
to  actuul  facts,  are  often  misleading ;  but  in  dealing  with  an  arith- 
metical philosophy,  arithmetical  cases  are  not  illegitimate  test€. 
Suppose  then  only  two  persons,  say  Adam  and  Eve,  alive  in  the 
world  together.  Imagine  Adam  to  be  thoroughly  possessed  by 
Utilitarian  first  principles.  He  would  repeat  to  himself,  ** Equal 
amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable.  Eve's  happiness  is  a« 
valuable  as  mine  ;  also,  mine  is  as  valuable  as  Eve's.  If  it  is  in  my 
powder  to  add  rather  more  to  my  own  happiness  than  with  the  same 
efibrt  I  can  add  to  hers.  Eve  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  me,  A 
larger  amount  of  happiness  is  more  desirable  than  a  smaller,"     But 
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what,  in  this  surely  supposable  case,  becomes  of  the  self-renunciation 
which  Utilitariauism  applauds  P 

Mr.  Mill,  it  has  been  seen,  remarks  that  the  principle  "  that  every- 
body has  an  equal  right  to  happiness  may  be  more  correctly  described 
as  supposing  that  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable, 
whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons."  Yet  he  himself 
deliberately  uses  on  the  same  page  the  less  correct  form  of  expression, 
"  The  equal  claim  of  everybody  to  happinesSj  in  the  estimation  of  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator,  involves  an  equal  claim  to  all  the  means 
of  happiness/'  Mr.  Mill  grows  warm  in  the  assertion  of  equal  rights, 
and  then  he  affirms  that  the  great  moral  duty  of  treating  all  equally 
"  rests  on  a  still  deeper  foundation,  being  a  direct  emanation  from 
the  first  principle  of  morals.'*  This  first  principle  is  the  arithmetical 
valuation  of  amounts  of  happiness.  But  in  such  valuation  of  happi- 
ness, as  Mr.  Mill  himself  plainly  states,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  hapjHness  is  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons.  Therefore 
there  is  no  equal  claim  of  everybody  to  happiness  involved  in  the 
mere  addition  and  subtraction  of  amounts  of  happiness.  Enthusiasm 
for  social  justice  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  simple  arithmetic  of 
happiness,  disengaged  from  every  other  principle. 

Mr.  Grote,  assuming  that  in  the  application  of  its  fundamental 
principle  Utilitarianism  would  teach  a  man  to  aim  at  giving  equal 
happiness  to  all,  points  out  the  extreme  unnaturalness  of  such  impar- 
tidity.  No  one  would  tolerate  such  a  precept  as  "  love  your  father 
and  your  neighbour,  your  benefactor  and  your  neighbour,  alike : " 
"yet  this  is  in  fact  what  the  principle  of  *  everybody  counting  for 
one'  leads  to"  (p.  95).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  such  criticism 
touches  Mr.  Mill.  On  the  one  hand,  he  warns  us  distinctly  that 
that  principle  is  limited  by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  human  life,  and 
by  considerations  of  social  expediency ;  and  both  life  and  the  common 
interest  constrain  a  man  to  love  his  father  more  than  a  stranger. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mill's  creed  seems  to  look  upon  preferences 
with  disfavour,  as  tolerated  exceptions  rather  than  as  growing  out  of 
the  fundamental  idea,  as  enclaves  in  the  territory  of  the  greatest- 
happiness  principle,  which  must  be  watched  with  jealousy.  But,  if 
we  take  Mr.  Mill's  interpretation  of  the  equality  of  persons  as  being 
properly  the  equality  of  equal  amounts  of  happiness,  we  might 
invoke  this  principle  in  aid,  not  of  an  unnatural  impartiality,  but  of 
those  preferences  which  nature  so  strongly  sanctions.  For  surely  a 
man  might  argue  with  himself  in  this  way,  "  Placed  in  the  relation 
in  which  I  am  to  my  wife,  I  am  much  more  able  to  give  three  times 
a  of  happiness  to  her  than  to  give  a  to  three  strangers  apiece. 
Therefore  my  wife  has  the  stronger  claim  to  happiness  at  my  hands." 
Most  persons,  however,  would  feel  that  if  the  primary  and  derivative 
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principles  of  Utilitarianism  be  roBpectively  what  Mr,  Mill  describes, 
we  are  better  occupied  in  conversing  witli  suck  secondiirf/  principles 
as  Duty  and  Self-renunciation  than  in  going  to  the  source  and 
assuring  ourselves  that  equal  amounts  of  happiness,  whether  in  the 
sanie  or  in  diflei*ent  persona,  are  equally  dehirahle. 

4,  The  difficulty,  in  the  Utilitarian  philosophy,  of  ascending  directly 
from  the  fact,  knoivn  and  observed,  of  the  universal  desire  of  happi* 
ness,  to  a  satisfying  conception  of  Duty,  meets  us  at  every  turn* 
*^  All  men  desire  happiness;  therefore  I  ought  to  try  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all,'' — docs  not  seem  an  inevitable  deduction.  But  we 
might  raise  the  question,  whether  trying  to  promote  happiness  does 
really  commend  itself  to  us  as  constituting  the  whole  moral  worth  of 
action.  Granted,  that  all  right  action  promotes  happiness ;  as  to 
this,  there  is  no  controversy  :  but  has  the  rightness  of  action  no  other 
element  except  the  tendency  and  purpose  to  produce  happinesa  P  If 
desire  of  happiness  is  instinctive,  there  is  also  a  very  strong  and 
general  instinct  w^hick  shrinks  from  contemplating  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  the  highest  and  most  satisfying  aim.  Mr.  Grote  appeals 
frequently  to  this  feeling,  and  to  the  experience  which  supports  it. 
The  following  passage  will  illustrate  his  view;  **To  the  philosopher 
who  would  make  pkasure  the  proper  aim  of  life,  the  moralist  might 
use  the  same  kind  of  language  as  the  physician  might  use  in  reference 
to  bodily  pleasure, — *  Pleasure,  so  far  as  man  is  master  of  it,  means 
simply  health :  take  care  of  that»  and  the  pleasure  will  take  care  of 
itself:  any  pleasure  expressly  sought  and  indulged  in  will  more  or 
less  distui^b  this,  and  really  be  more  akin  to,  and  productive  of,  pain 
than  pleasure/  *  ,  .  But  even  to  the  philosopher  who  would  make 
mentid  health  and  welfare  the  aim  of  life,  the  moralist  might  speak, 
as  I  suppose  the  best  i>hysicians  would  in  regard  to  the  body, — *  Care 
of  health  is  not  the  w^hole  of  life  or  the  entire  aim  of  it ;  nor  is  health 
likely  to  be  the  better  in  the  mass  of  cases  for  such  express  exclusive 
care :  it  will  be  best  consulted  if  the  body,  and  each  part  of  it,  does 
its  proper  work  and  business.'  And  the  work  and  business  of  the 
collective  human  race,  it  seems  to  me,  is  self-improvement ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  glory  of  God,  if  wo  titke  a  religious  ^4ew ;  for  its  own 
sake,  if  we  do  not**  (p*  351). 

It  might  seem  from  the  last  sentence  that  Mr.  Grote  in  this  passage 
was  thinking  of  the  collective  human  race  as  seeking  its  collective 
happiness;  but  his  remarks  apply  with  more  exactness  to  the  case  of 
an  individual  seeking  his  personal  happiness.  And  Mr,  Grote  has 
himself  waraed  us  that  seeking  one*s  own  happiness  and  seeking 
other  people's  are  distinct  in  kind,  and  that  a  fallacy  may  bo  involved 
in  a  saihts  from  one  to  the  otlier.  We  may  recognise,  however,  a 
modified  force  in  bis  argument,  if  we  transfer  it  to  that  other  distinct 
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csase.     According  to  the  Utilitarian,  to  pursue  happiness  in  the  bulk 

is   the  essence  of  morality.     Happiness  in  the  bulk,  to  me,  is  mine 

plii^  that  of  other  sentient  beings.     Now,  as  regards  my  pursuit  of 

my  own  happiness,  there  is  a  yery  general  belief,  which  cannot  be 

said  to  support  the  Utilitarian  theory,  not  only  that  such  pursuit 

cannot  assume  the  character  of  virtue  eyen  in  a  limited  degree,  but 

also  that  I  am  more  likely  to  be  happy  if  my  conduct  is  guided  by 

other  considerations  than  that  of  seeking  to  be  happy.     To  seek  the 

happiness  of  ot1^r%  undoubtedly  assumes  at  once  the  character  of 

goodness ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  close  relations 

of  life,  deliberate  intentional  effort  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others 

ia  the  best  way  to  make  them  effectually  happy.     I  doubt  whether 

it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that  the  people  about  me  were 

uniting  their  efforts  to  make  me  happy.     One  who  stirs  up  the  hope 

and  enthusiasm  of  others  by  pointing  out  to  them  a  worthy  end  for 

which  they  may  striye,  does  more  to  make  them  happy,  though  he 

may  not  think  at  all  of  their  happiness,  than  if  it  were  his  understood 

labour  to  add  to  their  seyeral  enjoyments.    Paradoxical  as  it  is,  there 

is  something  which  the  subtler  part  of  human  nature  shrinks  from 

in  the  naked  and  deliberate  manufacture  of  happiness. 

Is  there  not  a  danger,  then,  of  our  sacrificing  to  a  theory  a  portion 
of  the  dignity  and  higher  quality,  and  eyen  usefulness,  of  human 
action,  if  we  determine  to  attribute  to  it  no  other,  or  no  higher,  aim 
than  that  of  the  production  of  pleasure  P 

5.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  sense  for  the  word 
"  ought," — of  extracting  the  imperatiyeness  which  we  associate  with 
the  idea  of  duty, — out  of  the  elements  of  the  Utilitarian  creed,  is  so 
obyious  and  £Eimiliar  that  no  hostile  critic  could  fail  to  insist  upon  it. 
Mr.  Grote  on  this  point  criticizes  Bentham  rather  than  Mill.  In  his 
statement  of  his  own  views,  Mr.  Mill  seems  willing  to  restrict  Utilita- 
rianism to  the  assertion  of  a  criterion  of  morality.  Any  one  who 
will  say,  "  I  hold  an  action  to  be  right  because,  or  even  if,  it  promotes 
the  general  good,  to  be  wrong  because,  or  if,  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
general  good,"  is  with  him  a  Utilitarian,  whether  he  believes  or  not 
in  any  Qther  sanction  which  binds  the  individual  to  do  what  is  thus 
ascertained  to  be  right.  "The  feeling  of  unity  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  "  is  what  Mr.  Mill  himself  appeals  to,  as  giving  the  sense 
of  obligation.  He  supposes  a  man  to  ask,  "  Why  am  I  bound  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  ?  If  my  own  happiness  lies  in  some- 
thing else,  why  may  I  not  give  that  the  preference?"  And  he 
observes,  "  This  difficulty  will  always  present  itself,  until,  by  the 
improvement  of  education,  the  feeling  of  unity  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  shall  be  (what  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Christ  intended 
it  to  be)  as  deeply  rooted  in  our  character,  and  to  our  own  conscious- 
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ness  as  coiDpIetoly  a  part  of  our  nature^  as  the  horror  of  crime  is  in 
an  ordinarily  well-brought-up  young  person  '*  (p.  40).  And  he 
adds,  on  the  same  page,  "  The  principle  of  utility  either  has,  or 
there  is  no  reason  wh}"  it  might  not  have,  all  the  sanctions  which 
belong  to  any  other  system  of  morals.  Those  sanctions  are  either 
external  or  internah  Of  the  exteiiial  sanctions  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  at  any  length-  They  are,  the  hope  of  favour  and  the  fear  of 
displeasure  from  our  fellow-ereatures  or  from  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  along  with  whatever  we  may  have  of  sympathy  or  affection 
for  them,  or  of  love  and  awe  of  Him,  inclining  us  to  do  His  will 
independently  of  selfish  consequences.  There  is  evidently  no  reason 
Tvhy  all  these  motives  for  observance  should  not  attach  themselves  to 
the  Utilitarian  morality,  as  completely  and  as  powerfully  aa  to  any 
other/'  On  this  Mr,  Grote  remarks,  "External  sanctions  are  very 
slightly  alluded  to,  and  are  dismissed  by  Mr,  Mill  almost  with 
contempt'^  (p.  138) ;  and  it  is  not  indeed  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Mill 
should  have  thought  brevity  so  specially  suitable  to  the  mention  of 
them.  But  at  whatever  length  they  may  be  spoken  of,  it  is  clearly 
a  point  of  great  importance  whether  we  atop  short  with  saying.  This 
action  and  that  will  conduce  to  the  general  happiness,  and  happiness 
is  desirable  for  everybody  j  or  can  add,  I  must  do  what  is  for  the 
good  of  my  fellow- creatures,  because  I  am  bound  to  them  in  one  body, 
or  because  I  am  the  child  of  a  God  who  desires  the  good  of  all  his 
children. 

The  particular  tusk  undertaken  by  Mr,  Mill  was  to  defend 
Utilitarianism  against  the  ''intuitive*'  moralists;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mmtion^  of  right  conduct,  he  aims  at  showing  that  a 
morality  inferred  from  the  general  good  may  have  as  strong  sup* 
ports  in  internal  feeling  and  conscience  as  a  morality  derived  from 
intuitive  notions  of  duty.  Mr.  Grote  is  hardly  an  "intuitive" 
moralist,  of  the  school  opposed  by  Mr,  Mill :  if  one  were  to  remark 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  Khai  ho  is,  that  is  an  impression  which  he 
woidd  have  been  very  willing  to  produce.  He  is  so  moderate  and 
hesitating  in  his  own  pretensions,  whilst  making  it  his  chief  business 
to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  Utilitarians,  that  he  fails  to  give 
emphasis  enough  to  his  own  convictions.  But  I  gather  on  the 
whole  from  the  Chapter  on  **  Duty  and  the  Utilitarian  sanctions/* 
that  Mr.  Grote  makes  the  buidingncss  of  Duty  to  consist  in  the 
claims  which  others  have  upon  us  in  virtue  of  their  relations  to  us. 
He  is  nearer  to  Mr,  Mill  than  he  is  to  the  **  intuitive"  moralists; 
but  this  doctrine  of  relutmi^  as  imposing  duties  upon  ns,  differs  from 
Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  makes  us  all 
reaponsiMe  fur  seeking  each  the  happiness  of  all.  Duty,  as  answer- 
ing to  relationsj  rests  rather,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  on  differcncm 
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amoDgst  men  than  upon  their  absolute  equality.     And  it  varies  in 
stringency  according  to  the  closeness  and  character  of  the  relations. 

This  theory  of  Duty  and  its  sanctions  might  reasonably  have  been 
developed  and  insisted  upon  by  our  author,  as  having  advantages 
over  the  scheme  by  which  Duty  is  built  upon  the  two  foundations  of 
the  desire  of  happiness  and  the  social  unity  of  the  human  race. 
Bat  Professor  Grote  had  a  curious  shrinking  from  anything  that 
might  even  look  like  a  comprehensive  science  of  morals.  He  had 
convinced  himself  that  moral  philosophy  ought  to  be  lowered  from 
its  scifflitific  rank,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  set  of  sciences  grouped  in 
somewhat  indeterminate  relations  together  (page  344),  or  as  an  art, 
depending  on  several  sciences.  He  believed  that  right  manner  of 
flioaght  about  morals  was  more  wanted  than  systematic  knowledge. 
(Page  7.)  "  What  I  have  most  dreaded,"  he  says, — and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  so  rare  an  apprehension, — '*  has  been  lest  anything 
that  I  have  said  should  appear  to  have  a  completeness  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  and  lest  I  should  bar  up  any  ways  in  which  the 
thought  of  any  interested  in  these  subjects  might  otherwise  tend  to 
expand  itself."  (Ibid.)  He  gave  his  admiration  and  sympathies  to 
Aristotle  amongst  moralists,  and  in  the  large-minded  moderation 
and  patient  dependence  on  the  observation  of  life  which  characterized 
that  ''greatest  of  philosophers,"  he  fotmd  qualities  in  which  he 
delighted. 

But  if  the  cautious  temper  of  mind,  nourished  by  a  sense  of  the 
VBstnesB  and  variety  of  life,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  craving  for 
unity  which  will  not  rest  without  endeavouring  to  see  things  in  their 
real  connection  and  subordination,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  acknow- 
ledging the  latter  as  the  more  serviceable  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. In  morals,  not  less  than  in  other  departments  of  human 
investigation,  what  we  most  want  is  the  key  to  the  true  order  of  a 
number  of  things  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Which  is  first,  which 
comes  after ;  which  is  above,  which  below ;  at  what  point  we  must 
place  ourselves  so  as  to  understand  best  our  own  life  and  that  of 
other  men  ; — ^these  are  the  interesting  questions  of  ethical  study.  A 
tentative  order  is  not  mischievous,  but  helpful.  Let  thinkers  offer 
their  solutions,  and  let  students  compare  them  and  verify  them  as 
they  can. 

I  cannot  understand  why  moralists  who  are  also  Christians,  and 
who  have  in  their  creed  what  professes  to  be  a  key  to  human  life  and 
duty,  should  not  make  open  and  direct  %i%e  of  it.  But  that  has  not 
been  commonly  their  custom.  The  more  orthodox  amongst  moral 
philosophers  make  rare  and  dim  allusions  to  their  ''religion"  as 
something  which  esoterically  they  add  on  to  their  morality,  but  for 
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the  most  part  they  keep  it  out  of  sin^ht.  Wisting  to  take  **  Ligher  *' 
views  of  life  tliun  the  thinkers  who  appeal  to  experience,  they  use  a 
kind  of  shadow^ words  to  fight  their  battle  with»  Instead  of  God, 
they  put  forward  a  shadow-deity  called  Conscience ;  for  the  invariable- 
ness  that  bc^onga  to  tlie  mind  and  will  of  God,  they  imagine  qti  in- 
variableneas  in  the  conceptions  of  men.  There  is  more  of  reference 
to  the  will  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  those  publicans  the 
Utilitarians,  than  in  most  of  the  "intuitivist"  philosophers. 

To  Christians,  the  will  of  God  must  be  the  ultimate  rule  and 
authority.  But  we  may  look  for  manifestations  of  that  will  in  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  world  of  men,  as  much  as  in  the 
answering  voices  of  the  inner  nature. 

We  can  therefore  go  with  those  who  appeal  to  experience*  as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  go  with  us.  Let  ns  hold  with  Mr,  Mill  thaf. 
all  human  beings  are  bound  together  in  a  spiritual  unity ;  with  Mr. 
Qrote,  that  they  are  bound  together  in  %^arious  and  particular  rela- 
tions ;  with  both,  that  all  right  action  must  tend  to  the  good  of 
mankind:  in  the  facts  thus  admitted  we  have  a  soUd />(?«/Vm'  basis  for 
duty.  These  facts,  studied  and  dwelt  upon,  will  define  our  duties  with 
adequate  precision,  and  wiU  nourish  the  sentiment  of  obligation. 

But  if  to  these  facts  there  be  added  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Maker  of  the  human  race  and  a  Framer  of  its  relations,  who  desires 
the  health  and  well-being  of  his  creation ;  and  if  it  be  believed  also 
that  the  Maker,  being  so  related  to  human  beings  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  entering  in  some  degree  into  his  mind,  has  given  them  some 
knowledge  of  Himself  and  intends  them  to  know  Him  more  trulvi  «w 
children  know  their  father ;— then  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
spiritual  unity  and  organization  of  the  human  race  receive  an 
explanation  and  support  without  which  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
being  regarded  as  imaginary  or  assumed,  I  am  not  forgetting  tliat 
there  are  difficulties  iu  reconciling  the  belief  in  a  supreme  will  of 
perfect  goodness  with  the  actuid  phenomena  of  the  world.  But,  in 
the  case  of  Christians,  their  belief  stands  in  spite  of  those  difficulties. 
And  one  of  the  arguments  for  their  belief  is  that  it  supports  and 
explains  the  necessary  assumptions  of  every  moral  system.  The  will 
of  God  enfolds  in  its  reconciling  embrace  all  duty,  all  progress,  all 
happiness.  Additional  duties,  which  are  not  without  "  positive  " 
support  in  the  order  and  progress  of  human  life,  enforce  themselves 
upon  those  who  recognise  a  Supreme  will.  But  the  duties  of  man  to 
man  are  not  displaced.  Every  act  which  can  bo  fairly  shown  on 
utilitarian  or  on  posit ivist  piiuciplea  to  be  right  is  invest^sd  with  new 
dignity^  and  receives  an  accession  of  the  most  powerful  sanctions. 

The  moat  simple  and  popular  of  all  schemes  of  utilitarian  morality 
was  that  of  Paley.      He  assumed  that  a  man  must  inevitably  be 
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moved  to  action  by  a  consideration  of  his  own  happiness^  but  he  held 
that  the  prospect  of  enjoyment  or  pain  in  the  next  world  would 
naturally  haye  a  most  preponderating  influence  upon  his  calculations. 
According  to  him,  the  Supreme  Being  enforces  his  will  upon  men  by 
the  promise  oS.  reward  and  the  threat  of  punishment.  This  system, 
80  different  from  Mr.  Mill's,  appeared  likely  to  become  obsolete. 
But  it  has  been  revived  by  a  writer  of  well-known  vigour  and  acute- 
ness,  whose  speculations  on  ethics  and  theology  have  been  chiefly 
given  to  the  public  without  his  name  in  the  Tall  Mall  Crozette  and 
in  Praser*s  Magazine.  This  writer,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
June  5th  and  8th,  1869,  undertakes  to  explain  "  ought "  on  rigorous 
Benthamite  or  Paleyan  principles,  and  finds  in  it  the  meaning  ^^  will, 
on  certain  assumed  con(Utions."  ''He  ought  not  to  commit  a  crime/' 
for  example,  means  ''  He  will  not  commit  it,  if  he  pays  a  natural  and 
reasonable  regard  to  the  consequences  which  will  overtake  him  for 
doing  it.''  And  the  most  terrible  consequences  are  those  which 
belong  to  tlie  next  world.  It  would  probably  be  convenient,  and  it 
would  fall  in  with  the  usual  illustrations  of  a  writer  whose  ethics 
breathe  of  the  Criminal  Court,  to  leave  rewards  alone  and  to  speak 
<mly  of  punishments.  "Law,"  he  says,  "whether  of  the  temporal 
or  of  the  spiritnal  power,  is  nothing  but  organized  and  systematic 
intimidation."  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  men's  action  is  greatly 
influenced  by  fisar  of  punishment.  Those  who  believe  in  the  filial 
relation  of  men  to  a  perfect  God  as  giving  the  most  complete  expla- 
nation of  human  duty,  will  recognise  the  value  of  intimidation  for 
just  such  purposes  as  the  writer  in  question  has  in  view.  They  have 
always  held  that  the  Law  is  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  the 
unrighteous  disposition ;  although  it  is  not  their  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  source  of  righteousness  or  goodness. 

The  will  of  God  : — ^but  how  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Well,  we  must  certainly  take  care,  as  we  have  been  lately  warned  to 
do,  not  to  speak  of  God  as  if  He  were  a  man  in  the  next  street.  If 
Mr.  Mill  or  M.  Comte  can  show  that  anything  is  right  because  it 
promotes  the  general  good,  springs  from  a  healthy  moral  state,  is 
bound  up  with  progress,  we  may  readily  accept  the  same  evidence  as 
proving  the  same  thing  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Let  a 
practice  have  the  strongest  imaginable  religious  sanction,  if  it  can  be 
shown  on  sufficient  evidence  to  be  really  and  on  the  whole  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  continue 
to  believe  it  to  be  prescribed  by  the  will  of  God.  We  think  we  have 
other  information  as  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  no  other  can  be  in  the 
long  run  more  convincing  than  that  supplied  by  conduciveness  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  old  snare  of  orthodoxy  is  that  of  not  merely  using  some 
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particular  modo  of  reading  tto  will  of  God,  but  of  insisting  on  that 
mode  as  solitary  and  oxcluaivo  in  its  authority.  If  wo  aro  simply 
anxious  to  learn  what  it  may  please  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and 
Redeemer  of  mankind  to  communicate  to  U8,  by  any  of  the  processes 
which  may  be  auitablo  to  the  modes  of  his  action  in  the  world,  we 
may  be  able  to  welcome  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge  which 
the  honest  observation  of  facts  may  supply.  In  the  physical  world, 
we  are  learning  to  admit  every  well- supported  theory  of  the  modes  of 
change  and  development,  as  not  conflicting  with,  but  illustrating,  the 
action  of  the  Di\ane  Creator.  Discoveries  which  seem  to  show  us 
how  things  have  come  about,  have  no  proper  tendency  to  weaken  our 
faith  in  Him  who  prescribes  the  way  and  gives  the  impulse.  So,  in 
the  moral  world,  there  is  no  theory  as  to  the  determination  of  right 
or  wrong,  or  as  to  the  genesis  of  conscience,  professing  to  rest  on 
facts,  which  we  who  look  to  the  will  of  God  as  supreme  may  not 
gladly  credit  with  the  whole  value  which  the  fiicts  seem  to  impart  to 
it.  Suppose  it  to  he  shown  that  moral  feelings  are  transmitted 
together  with  physical  characteristics  from  parent  to  child ;  suppose 
it  to  be  shown  that  social  opinion  impresses  its  judgments  by  the 
unwearying  urgency  of  threats  and  punishments  with  great  eflfect  upon 
the  growing  nature:  why  should  not  these  be  partial  methods  of  Divine 
discipline  ?  We  observe  in  the  world  of  mankind  a  marvellous  and 
intricate  order;  we  see  incessant  reciprocal  influence,  curious  like- 
neaaes  and  diflFerencea,  a  body  composed  of  individuals  who  are 
changed  from  minute  to  minute,  yet  maintaining  a  homogeneous 
growth  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  speaks  of  a  common  spiritual 
life :  all  these  phenomena  should  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to 
us,  and  wc  should  only  rejoice  that  in  the  confession  of  a  divine  purpose 
we  have  a  centre  of  unity  for  them  all,  and  know  how  to  find  an 
origin,  a  meaning,  and  a  hope,  for  what  we  see  or  experience.  There 
is  neither  need  nor  inducement  to  make  human  intuitions  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  our  building,  when  the  will  of  God  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  life  and  history  and  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  progressive 
creation, 

J,  Llewelyn  Davies. 
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Jievue  Arehcologiqve,  No.  m.  et  No.  IV.   Man  ct  Juin.    Faris, 
1870. 


TT  is  seldom  tliat  an  archoeological  discovery  awakes  such  interest 
-^  in  these  modem  times  as  has  been  aroused  during  the  present 
year  by  the  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  known  now  far  and  wide 
IS  "the  Moahite  Stone."  In  general  a  few  students,  scattered 
sparsely  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  are  stirred  niore  or 
less  deeply  by  such  an  announcement  as  that  made  in  March  last  by 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  while  the  public  at  large  remains  unim- 
pressed and  apathetic,  either  unaware  of  the  fact,  or  attributing  to 
it  little  or  no  importance.  But  the  Moabite  Stone,  by  some  happy 
cx>ncurrence  of  circumstances,  was  scarcely  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  public  when  it  found  itself  famous.  Like  a  lucky  actress 
or  singer,  it  took  us  by  storm.  Not  in  the  universities  only,  but  in 
the  metropolis — not  in  learned  circles  merely,  but  in  fashionable  ones 
— ^it  was  the  topic  of  the  day.  Politicians,  lawyers,  statists,  men 
of  business,  nay,  ladies — ^ladies,  moreover,  never  previously  suspected 
of  having  in  their  mental  colouring  the  faintest  tint  of  blue — talked 
of  it,  discussed  it,  argued  about  it,  expressed  opinions  as  to  its  age 
and  its  contents,  and  smiled  if  they  met  with  any  one  who  confessed 
to  complete  ignorance  on  the  subject.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
these  drawing-room  discussions  were  not  remarkable  for  depth ;  nor 
need  we  add  that  after  a  brief  space  they  passed  away,  yielding  to 
the  more  ordinary  topics  of  exhibitions,  operas,  balls,  garden-parties, 
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engagements,  flirtafions,  vacation  Sittings,  and  the  like — the  usual 
'*  small  change  ^'  of  aociiil  intercourse  in  the  **  society  *'  of  our  time 
and  country. 

It  would  be  [1  curious,  but  perhaps  scarcely  a  profitable  inquiry,  to 
investigato  the  causes  which  gave  to  this  particular  discovery  so  ex- 
ceptional a  notoriety.  It  was  not  the  mere  occurrence  in  the  monu- 
ment of  interesting  Scriptural  names;  for  *'Omri'*and  "  Mesha 
cannot  possibly  compare  for  interest  with  Ahab  and  Benhada* 
Hezekiel  and  Sennacherib,  names  which  had  been  discovered  on 
ancient  monuments  without  producing  anything  like  a  sensation. 
It  WHS  not  that  the  relic  could  claim  auy  extraordinary  antiquity  \ 
for  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  about  which  no  special  enthusiasm  haa 
ever  been  felt,  are  in  many  cases  at  least  a  thousand  years  older. 
It  was  not  that  there  had  been  any  great  triumph  of  human  intellect 
or  ingenuity  in  the  decipherment,  for  many  scores  of  scholars,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  could  have  done  the  work  per- 
formed by  iL  Oanneau  equally  as  well,  had  they  enjoyed  his 
opportunity.  It  was  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
entire  nature  and  character  of  the  discovery  was  level  to  the  ordinary 
intelligence  j  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  ushered  into  the  world — in 
England,  at  any  rate — in  a  peculiarly  favourable  way.  The  "  leading 
journal"  fir:>t  gave  it  to  tho  British  public;  and  gave  it,  moreover, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  prominent  situation,  large  type,  and  the 
strong  remark,  that  it  was  **like  a  page  of  the  Bible,"  General 
attention  was  thus  called  to  it  at  once;  and  the  excitement  being 
farther  kept  up  by  some  controversy  as  to  the  relative  share  of 
England,  France,  and  Prussia  in  the  discovery,  and  there  happening 
to  be  at  the  time  a  dearth  of  topics  of  impnrtiinco  to  occupy  the 
public  mind,  the  mutter  acquired  the  prominence  and  notoriety 
which  seem  to  us  so  remarkable. 

We  are  fur  from  complaining  of  the  interest  excited,  or  from 
wishing  that  it  had  been  less  than  it  has  been.  Wo  only  wish  that 
in  all  cases  a  proportionate  interest  were  felt  in  similar  documents 
anr]  dif^coveries^documents  and  discoveries,  we  mean,  conncM^ted 
with  the  historical  tSeriptures,  and  authenticating  the  statements 
contained  in  them.  Scarcely  does  a  year  pass  without  the  exhuma- 
tion from  the  records  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia  of  some  facts  bearing 
as  closely  upon  Jewish  or  Israelite  history  as  the  fact«  recorded  upon 
the  Moabite  Htone  ;  but  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  learned 
journals  which  enjoy  but  a  small  circulation,  or  in  books  of  a  8olid 
character  which  are  read  by  few,  the  impression  that  they  product- 
u|X)n  the  world  is  slight  and  almost  imperceptible.  It  is  not  easy  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  this.  Wc  are  afraid  the  *' leading  journal  ** 
would  scarcely  undertake  to  disseminate  each  such  discovery  as  it 
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oceais ;  yet,  while  thej  hare  to  be  soagkt  for  in  the  pages  of  the 
AthewBWHi  or  the  ZeiUckriftfwr  JSgypiwhe  Sprctchey  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  they  should  produce  any  important  effect  upon  the 
world  at  large. 

Before  the  interest  that  the  discoyery  of  the  ''  Moabite  Stone  ** 
excited  has  altogether  died  away,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  it 
tho«ld  be  understood  somewhat  more  distinctly  than  it  is»  what  really 
are  the  gains  which  science  and  literature  have  made  from  the 
document  in  question ;  what  (if  any)  fhrther  gains  are  to  be  expeoted 
from  it;  and  what,  therefore>  are  its  real  value  and  proper  place  among 
the  discoveries  of  our  day.  There  has  been,  it  seems  to  us,  a  tend* 
ency  in  many  quarters  to  over-estimate,  as  there  has  been  in  some 
a  tendency  to  nnder-estimate,  the  importance  of  the  document ;  while 
Tery  few  indeed  of  those  whose  comments  it  has  provoked  have 
shown  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  value  which  it  pos- 
sesses, the  respects  in  which  it  is  unique  and  unrivalled,  a  treasure  to 
the  antiquarian  Unsurpassed  in  the  present,  and  not  very  likely  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  future. 

First,  however,  not  to  assume  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
our  readers,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  *^  Stone.'* 
In  the  autumn  of  1868,  M.  Klein,  a  Prussian  gentleman,  travelling 
for  his  pleasure  in  Palestine,  received  intelligence  of  a  curious  monu- 
ment, as  existing  in  the  Moabite  country,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  being  induced  by  the  reports  brought  him  to  extend  his 
travels  in  that  direction,  he  saw  the  Stone  in  situ,  amid  the  ruins  of 
a  town  known  to  the  natives  as  Dhibdn,  and  copied  a  portion  of  the 
inscription  upon  it,  which  was  at  once  seen  to  be  in  the  character 
known  to  Oriental  scholars  as  *'  Phoenician."  The  general  nature  of 
the  discovery  of  M.  Klein  became  known  shortly  after  to  the  Euro- 
pean Society  of  Jerusalem,  and  efforts  were  made,  both  by  the  French 
consul,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  and  the  English  agent  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  Captain  Warren,  to  obtain  "  squeezes,*'  or  paper 
casts,  of  the  inscription  by  means  of  native  agents.  At  the  same 
time  M.  Klein  entered  into  communication  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  Stone  itself  through  their 
instrumentality.  Reports  of  the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  to 
interfere  having  reached  the  natives,  their  jealousy  was  aroused, 
and  they  determined  to  destroy  the  monxunent  which  seemed  likely 
to  bring  them  into  trouble ;  a  determination  which  they  carried  into 
effect  by  burning  a  fire  about  the  Stone,  and  then  throwing  cold 
water  upon  it,  whereby  it  was  broken  into  fragments,  which  were 
then  di^>ersed  among  the  tribes  and  hidden  away.  Before,  how- 
ever, this  had  been  done,  M.  Glermont-Qanneau  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  paper  cast  of  the  entire  inscription  by  the  exertions  of  a 
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native,  who  risked  his  life  in  the  enterprise;  but  this  cast  was 
obtained  under  circumstances  of  so  much  diflBculty,  that  it  seemed  at 
first  to  be  valueless.  It  had  to  be  torn  while  still  moist  from  the 
stone,  and  was  brought  to  M.  Qanneau  in  seven  fragments,  all  more 
or  less  rubbed  and  worn,  so  that  the  traces  of  the  inscription  were 
pronotmced  by  him  to  be  "  imperceptible."  Not  long  after,  very 
&ir  paper  casts  of  the  two  main  fragments  of  the  Stone  (a  and  b) 
were  obtained  by  M.  Ganneau,  and  still  better  ones  by  Captain 
Warren,  and  the  learned  world  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  about 
half  the  inscription.  Finally,  the  two  large  fragments  themselves, 
and  eighteen  smaller  ones,  were  recovered  by  M.  Ganneau  from  the 
natives,  while  certain  morsels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Warren, 
and  were  brought  to  this  country. 


Fragment  A. 


Fragment  B. 


Form  of  Moabite  Stone,  and  position  of  two  main  fragments. 

It  is  from  these  various  materials,  carefully  combined,  that  the 
text  of  the  inscription  will  have  ultimately  to  be  reconstructed.  The 
pillar  itself  will,  we  trust,  be  re-erected  in  Paris,  the  extant  firag- 
ments,  whether  belonging  to  the  French  or  to  ourselves,  being 
reunited,  and  each  fitted  into  its  proper  place.  It  will  then  be 
patent  to  the  eye  how  much  of  the  inscription  has  perished,  and  how 
much  has  been  preserved  to  us.  M.  Ganneau  calculates  that  the 
docimaient  originally  contained  about  a  thousand  characters.  Of 
these  the  large  fragment  (b)  exhibits  358  ;  the  smaller  fragment  (a) 
150 ;  the  next  largest  to  this,  38 ;  and  the  remaining  seven- 
teen in  his  possession,  67;  making  a  total  of  613;  which,  as 
he  remarks,  is  above  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  portions  of 
the  Stone  in  the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
which  consist  of  eighteen  small  fragments,  add  the  further  number 
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of  56  letters ;  so  that  the  lost  letters  appear  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  331,  or  less  than  seven- twentieths  of  the  original  inscription. 
Many  of  these  may  be  supplied  by  almost  certain  conjecture,  and 
others  will  probably  be  recoverable  from  M.  Ganneau's  first  paper 
east  and  M.  Sllein's  copy.  Eventually,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  fair  text  of  the  entire  inscription  may  be  obtained,  in 
spite  of  the  act  of  Vandalism  which  seemed  at  first  to  have  rendered 
sach  a  residt  almost  impossible. 

We  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  ultimate 
result,  attempts  should  have  been  made  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 
in  England,*  to  present  the  world  with  what  are  called  transcripts 
of  the  entire  inscription  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  with  translations 
of  these  transcripts.  Such  attempts  seem  to  us  premature.  At 
present  the  only  portions  of  the  inscription  whereof  scholars  gene- 
rally have  any  means  of  judging  are  the  two  fragments  a  and  b, 
which  have  been  made  accessible  to  them  by  the  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Captain  Warren's  paper  "squeezes,"  published  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  remainder  of 
the  inscription  is  the  ingenious  restoration  of  a  single  scholar,  M. 
Ganneau,  whose  method  of  procedure  in  the  production  of  his  text 
bas  never  yet  been  explained,!  and  whose  arrangement  of  his  small 
fragments  has  been  wholly  unchecked  by  any  second  independent 
judgment.  It  may  be  that  M.  Ganneau  has  performed  his  extremely 
difficult  task  in  the  best  possible  way,  absolutely  without  any  error ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  most  implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his 
decipherment  and  arrangement ;  but  of  this  there  is  at  present  no 
proof.  Certainly  the  internal  evidence  of  the  document,  as  he 
presents  it  to  us,  is  not  such  as  to  put  his  version  beyond  criticism, 
or  to  make  us  feel  sure  that  he  has  neither  misplaced  any  of  his 
fragments  nor  misread  any  of  their  characters. 

*  Besides  M.  Clermont-Ganiieau,  the  following  Semitic  scholars  have  either  edited 
CfT  translated  the  inscription  of  Mcsha:  in  Germany,  MM.  Noldoke  and  Schlott- 
mann ;  in  England,  M.  Neuhauer.  M.  E.  Deutsch  has  wisely  declined  to  translate  it 
nntil  the  disjecta  membra  are  all  fitted  into  place. 

t  We  should  have  been  glad  if  M.  (Ganneau  had  given  mb  fac-simiies  of  his  fragments 
separately,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  account  of  the  contents  of  each  fragment,  and  had 
informed  us  whether  or  no  he  finds  the  fragments  of  the  Stone  fit  into  each  other,  like 
the  parts  of  a  puzzle.  Again,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  been  told  whether  the 
original  paper  cast  of  the  Stone,  which  is  the  only  extant  representation  of  the  monu- 
ment in  its  entirety,  is  found  to  be  as  indecipherable  as  M.  Qanneau  at  first  declared 
it,  or  whether  it  is  mainly  by  following  its  guidance  that  he  puts  the  fragments  in  their 
places.  At  present  we  can  find  no  account  of  M.  Ganneau's  method  of  procedure  but 
the  following,  which  is,  we  confess,  to  us  quite  unintelligible : — "  La  plus  grande  partie 
de  ces  morceaux,  memo  les  plus  minimes,  pent  dtre  mise  en  place  &cilement,  en  tenant 
compte  de  la  correfipondanco  horizontale  et  verticale  des  series  de  caract^res :  il  suffit  (!) 
de  proc^er  comme  pour  determiner  la  position  g^ographique  d'un  point  par  Tinter- 
lection  des  lignes  de  longitude  et  de  latitude." — SevM  Arch^olo^ique,  Juin,  p.  358. 
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But  while  the  complete  text  of  the  inficription,  and  therefore  il 
full  purport^  are  iu  our  judgment  gtill  niatterd  of  doubt,  its  gene 
character  and  ita  date,  within  certain  rather  narrow  limits*  seem  to 
UA  fixed  with  an  approach  to  certainty  from  the  portions  of  the  docru* 
ment  preserved  to  us  in  the  two  large  fragments.  The  fragment  A 
contains  the  commencement  of  the  inecrtption,  and  make^  it 
feclly  clear  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  a  certain  '*  Meahop^ 
King  of  Moab/*  and  spoke  of  a  recent  war  waged  between  Moab  and 
two,  or  more,  kings  of  Israel.  Kow,  as  Israel  oeaaed  to  be  a  king- 
dom about  B.a  721,  the  document  must  evidently  be  anterior  to  that 
date.  This  being  the  case,  and  a  war  between  a  **M€®ha,  King  of 
Moab/'  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being  recorded  in  Scripture 
(2  Kings  i- 1  ;  iii.  4 — 27),  at  the  distance  of  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  b-c.  721,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  "  ilesha  "  of  the  iDscription  is  the  same  as  the  **  Mesha  ** 
of  Scripture,  the  only  king  of  that  name  known  to  have  reigned  over 
Moab.  This  conclusion  is  continncd  by  an  indication,  which  this 
portion  of  the  inscription  contains,  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  king» 
of  Israel  who  fought  against  Moab.  In  the  place  (lino  5)  where  the 
expression  '*King  of  Israel*'  first  occurs,  and  where  we  should 
look,  therefore,  to  have  (if  anywhere)  the  name  of  the  Israelite 
monarch,*  the  character  immediately  preceding  the  first  letter  of 
**  king*'  [mekk),  and  which  should  therefore  be  the  ket  letter  of  the 
king's  name,  is  L  Now  the  letter  *  is  not  the  terminal  letter  of  the 
name  of  any  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel,  but  only  of  the  three  early 
kings,  Zimri,  Tibni,  and  Omri.  But  of  these  three  names,  one,  viz., 
Oniri,  occurs  beyond  a  doubt  in  another  fragment  of  the  inscription; 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  conclude  as  almost  certain  that  the  well- 
known  Omri,  the  founder  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xvi,  IG — 28  ;  Mic.  vi. 
16),  and  his  son  Ahab,  arc  the  kings  of  Israel  intended  in  the  early 
part  of  the  document.  Thus  its  date  is  fixed  to  the  earlier  lialf  of  the 
ninth  century  before  our  era  ;t  and  it  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
very  satisfactorily  the  hostile  relations  between  Israel  and  Moab 
described  in  Scripture  as  existing  at  this  period. 

The  illustration,  however,  is  general,  not  special ;  incidental,  not 

*  Bir  H.  iEawliDAon  wa«  thofirfit  to  point  out  this  pTobaliility,  and  to  snggcet  tbftt  th« 
nriine  Umri  inimodifttoly  pn^cedid  Mtlt:k  Ikrad  m  thifl  place.  (See  the  Athemvmn  of 
Felinijiij  26^  p.  2»6,)  This  conjecture  has  now  been  accepted  by  M,  Ganneau,  the 
Count  de  VogiiA,  and  othisrn,  IL  G&iinf!iiiu  even  statea  that  on  the  frni>Tncnt  which  he 
|i|flc*  »  at  the  cloae  of  lino  4^  where  he  origin  ally  rctid  3j?>  the  true  mnding  may  be  ^^ 
JO  that  only  one  lettor  would  bo  wanting  nt  the  end  of  lino  4  to  complete  the  mime  of 
Omri  (n?ay).     Sec  the  i?rtt»i«  Arvhininfjiqm  for  June,  1870,  p.  S62* 

t  'Hie  ntirnhers  of  tho  prewut  Ilobr«(?w  text,  calcuktfxl  by  the  reigns  of  the  Icings  of 
.Irtdiih^  fTtvfi  ri.c,  807  a«  the  hist  year  of  k\m\>  \  calculated  by  the  roigna  of  thckingfl  of 
Imhcl,  they  givo  ii*c3*  877.  The  chronology  of  the  Aasyrian  canon  would  bring  down 
the  date  to  ftbout  i^^c.  867i 
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express  or  direct.  The  campaigns  recorded  by  Mesha  are  not  tliose 
on  which  the  Biblical  writers  lay  stress  (2  Kings  iii.  4 — 27  ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  1 — ^25),  bat  certain  previous  campaigns,  which  are  either  wholly 
omitted  in  the  Scriptural  narrative,  or  are  there  touched  with  the 
utmost  brevity  (see  2  Kings  i.  1).  The  case  thus  rather  resembles  that 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  same  date,  which  mention  casually 
Ahab,  Hazaely  and  Benhadad,  than  that  of  the  more  important 
inscriptions  of  later  Assyria  and  of  Egypt,  containing  the  heathen 
aecoiant  of  wars  which  the  sacred  writers  have  made  the  direct  subject 
of  their  narrative.  Considered,  therefore,  as  an  evidence  confirming 
the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  value  of  the  inscription  is 
slight,  though  it  is  not  altogether  nugatory.  Some  years  back  it 
might  properly  enough  have  been  hailed  with  acclamations,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  plain  historic  truth  of  a  narrative  which  many  were 
seeking  to  resolve  into  mere  myth  and  fable.  Now  that  the  great 
inscriptions  of  Sheshonk  and  Sennacherib  have  been  deciphered  and 
published,  it  has  only  a  minor  value,  since  those  documents  directly 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  Biblical  narrative,  while  this  throws  light 
on  it  only  indirectly. 

Considered  as  a  fresh  contribution  to  history,  the  interest  of  the 
document  is  also  slight,  though  here,  too,  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
value.  We  learn  from  it  several  facts  not  contained  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative — as  that  Omri  and  Ahab  were  regarded  as  cruel  oppressors 
of  Moab  ;  that  the  Moabite  cities  were  destroyed  or  fell  into  decay 
under  their  rule,  and  required  to  be  rebuilt ;  that  hostilities  between 
the  two  kingdoms  began  as  early  as  Ahab's  time  ;  and  that  Mesha, 
having  established  his  independence,  restored  the  towns  throughout 
his  dominions,*  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Dibon,t  where  he  set  up  the 
recently-discovered  monument.  Further,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
Moabites  regarded  themselves,  not  only  as  under  the  special  pro- 
tection, but  as  under  the  actual  direction,  of  their  god,  Chemosh,  who 
was  thought  to  signify  his  will  that  this  or  that  city  should  be 
attacked,  and  was  obeyed  implicitly.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the 
whole  inscription  has  been  put  finally  into  shape,  some  other  facts, 
similar  in  their  general  character  to  these,  may  be  made  out ;  but  it 
is  tolerably  clear  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  recovered  of  any  deeper 
or  wider  interest. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  pronounce  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  "  Moabite  Stone  "  to  be  not  very  great — at  any  rate,  not 
to  be  comparable  with  that   of  numerous   Assyrian,  Babylonian, 

♦  The  restoration  of  the  towns  is  the  principal  subject  of  fragment  B. 

t  Dibon  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  Moabite  town  (Num.  xxi.  30,  lea.  xv.  2,  Jer. 
xlviii.  18 — 24),  though  not  as  the  capital,  which  seems  generally  to  have  been  Kir-Hcres, 
called  sometimes  Kir-Moab.  (Compare  Isa.  xv.  1,  xvi.  7,  11,  Jer,  xlviii.  31  and  36.) 
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Egyptian,  and  Persian  monumente  recovered  during  the  last  twenty 
years  without  any  great  stir  being  made  about  them.  It  is  not  as  an 
historic  document  that  we  have  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
"  Stone,"  or  aB  such  that  we  should  have  considered  it  a  fitting  subject 
for  an  article.  To  us  its  predominant  interest  seems  to  lie  altogether 
on  its  linguistic  side — to  consist  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  by  it 
on  Semitic  grammar  and  on  Palajography.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  latter  subject  that  the  document  seems  to  us  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;  and  we  propose,  in  the  remaining  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  recent  discovery. 

We  have  said  that  the  moment  a  copy  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
inscription  was  obtained  by  M.  Klein,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the 
writing  was  "  Phoenician.''  *  This  is  palpable  to  any  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  Phoenician  character;  and  a  glance  at  the 
alphabets  represented  on  the  accompanying  plate  f  (of  which  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4  are  undoubtedly  Phoenician)  will  probably  be  enough  to 
satisfy  upon  the  point  even  the  most  sceptical  inquirer.  Now 
Phoeniciai^  writing  is  that  from  which  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  other  European  alphabets  were  derived,  so  that  all  inquiries  on 

*  The  term  *' Pha^nician,"  which  has  been  applied  generally  to  this  class  of 
writing,  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
character  in  question  was  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician  people.  Eather  the  evidence 
goos  to  show  that  it  was  common  to  all  the  races  of  Western  Asia  from  Egypt  to  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nineveh.  The  character  is  found  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Nineveh  itself,  in  Phoenicia,  at  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  in  the 
Moabite  country,  in  Cilicia,  and  in  Cyprus.  M.  Deutsch  has  proi)osed  to  substitute  for 
"  Phoenician,"  as  the  designation  of  this  mode  of  writing,  the  term  "  Cadmean/' 

t  A  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  plate  itself,  and  the  authorities  upon  which  it 
rests,  appear  to  be  desirable.  The  plate  represents,  in  its  first  four  lines,  the  Phoenician 
or  Cadmean  alphabet,  in  four  stages,  arranged  chronologically.  Line  1  g^ves  the 
characters  as  they  exist  upon  the  Moabite  Stone.  The  forms  have  been  traced  over 
photographs  of  the  paper  casts  sent  to  England  by  Captain  Warren,  or  else  copied  from 
plaster  casts  (now  in  Oxford)  of  certain  small  fragments  of  the  actual  Stone.  Line  2 
gives  the  characters  as  they  appear  upon  certain  AssjTiian  tablets  and  gems,  which  are 
assigned  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  the  period  between  Tiglath-pilescr  II.  and  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  or  to  about  b.g.  745 — 650.  These  characters  have  not  been  copied  from  the  tableti 
themselves,  but  are  taken  from  the  fae-simiks  published  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  year  1865.  Line  3  represents  the  characters  as 
they  are  believed  to  exist  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar  (supposed  date  about 
B.C.  600),  which  is  now  at  Paris.  It  reproduces  the  forms  from  the  copy  of  them  pub- 
lished by  Dietrich  in  the  year  1855.  Line  4  gives  the  ordinary  Phoenician  alphabet  of 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Boman  times.  It  is  taken  mainly  from  the  Scriptura  littgw^que 
Phcenicite  nionumenta  of  Gesenius,  but  with  some  corrections  from  other  sources.  The 
remainder  of  the  plate  exhibits  the  forms  of  the  most  archaic  Greek  writing.  These 
forms  are  exhibited  solely  as  they  occur  when  the  writing  is  from  right  to  left,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  the  Phoenician  forms,  though  oven  in  the  most  ancient  in- 
scriptions of  Greece  the  writing  is  often  cither  povffrpo^ridbv  or  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  letters  thus  often  face  the  other  way.  The  authorities  followed  for  the  forms  are 
chiefly  Bockh  and  Rose,  though  sometimes  inedited  inscriptions  existing  in  the  British 
Museum  have  been  made  use  of. 
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{he  subject  are  mquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  letters  which  we  our- 
selves use.  They  are  also,  in  point  of  fact,  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  alphabetic  writing ;  for  the  other  ancient  modes  of  writing,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Phoenician,  were  in  no  case  really  alphabetic,  since  in 
them  characters  represented,  for  the  most  part,  either  ideas,  words, 
or,  at  any  rate,  syllables. 

The  special  interest,  then,  that  attaches  to  the  "  Moabite  Stone  " 
is  this — that  it  is  the  most  ancient  specimen  which  we  possess  of 
that  alphabetic  writing  which,  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  we  ourselves  employ  at  the  present  day.  It  takes  us 
nearer  to  the  fount  and  origin  of  our  written  characters  than  any 
other  document  or  monument  that  has  as  yet  been  found.  We  have 
in  its  inscribed  forms,  not  perhaps  the  original  characters  themselves, 
but  the  earliest  known  representations  of  them.  If  we  wish  to 
bow  what  the  characters  were  at  first,  we  must  study  especially  these 
most  ancient  specimens. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Moabite 
Stone — the  only  writer  who  has  as  yet  called  much  attention  to 
the  palseographical  value  of  the  discovery  * — ^that  one  of  the  things 
which  "  become  clear ''  from  a  consideration  of  the  inscription  is, 
that "  the  more  primitive  the  characters,  the  simpler  they  become, 
not  (as  often  supposed)  the  more  complicated,  as  more  in  accordance 
with  some  pictorial  prototype."  We  do  not  think  that  this  criticism 
is  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.  Of  the  twenty-two  letters  which 
constitute  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  twenty- 
one  are  represented  upon  the  Stone,  f  Six  of  these — alefy  gimel,  hS, 
nun,  ain,  and  risk — are  identical  in  shape,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  pre- 
dominant forms  of  later  times.  Two  others — b^lh  and  p^ — are  so 
slightly  changed  that  no  argument  can  be  foimded  upon  them.  Of 
the  remaining  thirteen,  while  a  certain  number  are  "simpler,"  in  the 
sense  of  their  presenting  to  the  eye  fewer  lines,  others  (as  particu- 
larly mefn  and  heth)  are,  in  the  same  sense,  more  complicated.  To 
judge,  however,  by  the  number  of  lines,  is  a  mistake.  The  true 
simplification  of  writing  is  produced  by  economizing  the  number  of 
strokes.  In  this  respect  it  will  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  the  plate, 
that  the  later  forms  are  almost  always  "  simpler  "  than  the  earlier. 
In  mmech,  for  instance,  apparently  the  most  complicated  of  the  later 

*  See  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Timesy  by  M.  E.  Deutsch,  published  in  the  TitMs 
of  March  3, 1870. 

+  The  tetk  ia  the  letter  omitted.  It  was  rare  in  Phoenician  (Gesenius,  Script,  lingua^ 
9^Ph<en,  mon.f  p.  30),  and  not  very  common  in  Hebrew.  There  is  no  specimen  of  it 
on  the  Assyrian  tablets  or  gems,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  only  one  in  the  inscription 
of  Eshmunazar.  A  recent  conjecture  of  M.  Ganneau's  would  make  the  teth  have 
occurred  in  one  passage  of  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (Revue  Archt'ologiqtte,  Juin,  p.  336) ; 
^t  the  form  is  unfortunately  irrecoverable. 
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leMerBf  a  gradual  dtminntion  in  tlic  iitimlMr  of  glniiMi  maT  be 
iNm  finil  to  laBt  Originally  tlie  letter  was  writteii  li^  an  early 
Gredc  m — ^thus,  ^,  with  four  disiinct  strokes ;  tiieai  tlie  fear  were 
reduced  to  two  by  chaDging  the  three  hon2oiital  bars  into  a 
which  could  be  written  ^nthout  taking  the  hand  firom  the  |Mi|>ert 
adding  a  Yertical  bar  beneath  it ;  finally,  the  Tertical  bar  waa 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  jdgsag,  and  thtts  made  a  coDtmoatiiiii  of 
it,  so  that  a  single  oontinnona  stroke  sufficed  for  the  whole  letter. 
Similarly  with  the  koph^  which  was  a  circle  with  a  Tertical  bar 
attached  below  (Q) ,  the  circle  itself  being  formed  probably  by  two 
semicircular  strikes,*  and  the  whole  letter  thus  requiring  three  dia^ 
iinct  efforts  of  the  will  to  form  it,  the  ultimate  form,  complicated 
it  eeenis,  is  a  real  simplification  of  the  earlier  one,  the  object  being 
produce  the  character  by  one  stroke  instead  of  three.  This  was  doae 
by  commencing  with  the  yertical  line,  and  then  representing  ibe 
circle  by  two  loops,  one  on  either  side  of  the  line,  the  whole  cha- 
racter being  thus  formed  by  a  single  continuous  stroke.  In  like 
manner  the  original  zain  required  three  distinct  strokes,  two  hori- 
zontal and  one  oblique  (D,  which  were  subsequently  represented 
by  the  form  i^till  in  use  (Z),  a  form  producible  by  a  single  effort, 
without  any  removal  of  the  pen  from  the  paper.  The  same  principle 
will  Iw  found  to  apply  to  the  t'rtw,  the  hvik,  and  the  koph^  whereof  the 
later  forms  require  in  every  case  fewer  strokes  than  the  earlier.  It 
is  perhaps  also  traceable  in  the  hith  and  the  dakth.f  The  only 
exceptions  to  its  prevalence  are  to  be  found  in  the  jod,  the  tnmi^  and 
the  6hin,  where  the  cotumonest  of  the  later  forms  require  more 
strokes  than  the  earlier.  Here,  however,  there  were  in  each  eaae 
other  forms  in  use  recjuiring  fewer  strokes  than  the  e^rly  ones,  or  the 
sanio  number. 

With  respect  to  the  interesting  question  of  the  probable  derivation 
of  the  alphabet  from  pictorial  forms  of  objects,  and  the  bearing  upon 
that  question  of  the  recent  dibcoverVt  we  must  again  venture  to  difter 
from  the  writer  above  quoted.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  primitive 
shapes  of  the  PhcDniciau  letters,  where  they  vaiy  from  the  later  ones, 
are  more,  and  not  les?!,  **  in  accordance  with  the  (pi-obable)  pictorial 
prototype/'  In  common  with  most  i^^^tera  on  the  subject,  we  take  the 
objects  themselves  to  be  desig'nated  by  the  names  which  the  letters 
bore,  oiul  still  bear,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
attested  by  their  communication  to  the  Greeks  at  a  time  which  we 
beHe%'e  to  have  been  considerably  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad, 
Thus,  ahj\  we  assume,  should  designate  an  **  ox,"  or  some  familiar 

♦  This  ia  alinost  tho  universal  mcKle  in  wliich.  the  head  of  tliG  koph  i»  formed  on  tbe 
Assyrian  tablets  and  gems. 

f  The  original  pointod  hHh^  it  triftngle  with  a  tail»  wna  probttbly  made  with  three 
ttroVea  j  the  roundod  Uth  required  hut  two.     So  with  tho  pointed  and  tho  roonded 
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pirtof  one;  gimeU  ft  ''camel;''  atn,  an  ^'eye/'  and  the  lika  Noir 
ike  lefelera  in  which  something  like  a  clear  difference  can  be  traced 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  forms  are  h^th^  dalethj  van,  zain, 
kth^  ypd,  kmpkj  lamed,  mem,  samech,  isade,  koph,  shin,  and  tan.  Let 
11  see  in  each  of  these  cases  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later  form 
noie  resembles  the  probable  ''  object." 

The  early  differs  from  the  later  b^ih  solely  in  having  a  pointed 
head,  instead  of  a  rounded  one.  Bat  the  object  which  b^lh  was 
intended  to  represent  was  a  tent,  the  earliest  *'  house  "  of  pastoral 
vm;  and  this  had  in  primitive  times  the  simple  triangular  form,  A. 
Thus  the  early  b^ih  more  resembled  the  object  than  the  later  one.* 

The  early  daleth  is  a  simple  triangle ;  the  later  has  the  right  side 
6f  the  triangle  elongated,  and  the  other  two  generally  rounded  into 
one.  But  dakth,  '^  door/'  represented  the  opening  of  a  tent,  the  form 
of  which  was  like  that  of  the  tent  itself,  triangular.  Here  again  the 
eirlier  form  is  clearly  the  better  representation  of  the  object. 

In  the  pau  the  ease  is  not  so  plain.  In  its  earlier  form,  we  now 
£ad  that  it  had  a  semicircular  head,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
Tertical  line  depended.  In  the  later,  the  vertical  stroke  was  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  semicircle  became  a  short 
eorre,  or  even  an  actual  straight  line.  Now  if,  as  many  do,  we 
ftgaid  the  tfou  as  intended  to  represent  a  ''  hook  "  or  a  *'  tent-peg," 
we  must  say  that  the  later  forms  are  the  better  pictures ;  but  if  we 
take  the  true  original  meaning  of  i)au  to  be  a  "  nail "  or  *'  peg  "  for 
hanging  anything  on,  then  f  the  early  form  must  be  pronounced  most 
like  the  object.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  latter  is  the  sounder  view. 

With  regard  to  zaiu  no  judgment  can  be  given.  Zain  properly 
means  an  "arm,"  offensive  or  defensive;  but  what  particular  arm 
was  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  class  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
I^either  the  earlier  form  of  the  zain,  nor  the  later,  resembles  any 
known  weapon. 

In  heih  the  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  forms  is 
not  great.  Both  sufficiently  r^resent  the  object  intended,  a  "  field," 
or  **  enclosed  space."  But  the  early  form  seems  to  us  somewhat  the 
better  "picture." 

None  of  the  forms  of  pod  very  much  resemble  a  "  hand,"  which  is 
what  the  word  means.  According  to  the  common  explanation,  the 
hu  vertical,  or  quasi- vertical,  strokes  of  the  later  character  represent 

•  The  tail  of  the  iSth,  -which  can  scarcely  be  pictorial,  belongs  equally  to  tiie  earlier 
tnd  the  later  forms.  We  regard  it  as  a  diacritic  mark,  intended  to  distinguish  beth  from 
^i^k,  which  would  otherwise  only  have  differed  in  size.  A.  similar  diacritic  mark  is  to 
hi  found  in  the  later  Greek  wm  or  digamma,  /,  where  the  lower  Tertical  line  was  added 
to  distinguish  van  from  gamma. 

t  Gesenius  assigns  clavus  as  a  true  meaning  of  vaUy  equally  with  uncus  {Script, 
lyigua^tte  Fkam  mon.,  p.  W),  vnd-indeed  gires  chfvnt  the  preference  in  his  Lexicon.  So 
Piirst 
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three  fingers  and  a  thumb,  while  the  horizontal  line  is  the  palm  con- 
nectmg  them.  If  this  be  so,  the  cai'lier  character  must  he  pronounced 
less  like  the  object  than  the  later,  emee  it  consists  of  four  strokes 
only,  which,  according  to  the  explanation  propounded,  would  be  the 
palm,  the  thumb,  and  ino  fingers.  But  it  maybe  questioned  whether 
the  original  '*  picture "  was  not  a  hand  m\d  wrist  in  profile,*  in 
which  case  the  four  strokes,  representing  the  wrist,  the  palm,  the 
thumb,  and  the  index- finger,  would  be  more  correct  than  the  five. 

Kaph  is  properly  *'the  hollow  hand,''  toh  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
characters,  both  early  and  late,  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fore-arm, 
Now  hero  the  ** hollow'^  is  certainly  better  represented  by  the  open 
head  of  the  earlier  than  the  closed  one  of  the  later  character. 

Lamed  is  a  *'  prick-stick,'*  or  '*  ox-goad,''  which  is  well  represented 
by  the  early  cliaracter,  wbere  the  long  up^ier  line  terminates  in  a 
point,  while  the  lower  end  represents  a  curved  handle.  In  the  later 
forms  of  the  letter  the  point  was  lost,  the  handle  became  angular, 
and  an  addition  to  the  handle  was  made,  which  bud  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  nature.  This  in  the  later  Hebrew  form,  5?,  became 
the  main  part  of  the  letter. 

Of  mem^  **  water,''  represented  originally  by  a  wavy  line,  like  that 
whereby  the  Assyrians  represent  water  on  their  sculptures,  the  first 
and  second  forms  (see  the  plate)  retain  the  original  idea,  which  is 
almost  wholly  lost  in  the  third  and  fourth, 

ITie  original  form  of  Mmech  is  a  good  repre^ntation  of  a  "  prop  " 
supporting  a  trellis  for  vines.  The  later,  which  are  tachygraphical 
abbreviations,  furnish  iar  less  accurate  pictures.  Ultimately  the 
idea  became  completely  lost  in  the  square-headed  Hebrew  D, 

If  tnadc  means,  as  is  probable,  '*  a  fish-spear,"  and  if  that  had  in 
early  times  the  common  later  form  of  a  trident,  then  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  ancient  hade  a  better  representation  of  the  object  than 
the  later,  though  even  in  the  most  nncient  form  the  desire  to  write 
rapidly  has  caused  a  considerable  departure  from  the  original  figure. 

Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  koph.  It 
has  been  translated,  **  the  back  of  the  head,**  '*an  ear,"  **  an  axe,"  **a 
pole,''  and  '*the  eye  of  a  needle."  If  the  last  is,  as  we  believo  it  to 
be,  the  true  meaning,  then  the  earliest  form  must  be  pronounced  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  good,  repres  en  tuition.  In  this  the  cii'cle  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  below  it,  as  the  eye  of 
even  a  rude  needle  would  be,  and  the  eye  is  not  traversed  by  any  part 
of  the  shaft.  In  the  second  form,  which  resembles  a  Greek  4>  (s<^c  the 
plate),  this  departure  from  truthfulness  takes  place.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  forming  the  letter 
by  a  single  stroke, 

*  So  Euosen,  following  Eiidigcr,  "  PMlosopliy  o£  History,"  voL  iii.  p.  201. 
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Shin^  we  are  told,  means  ''a  tooth/'  The  original  form  was 
probably  the  picture  of  a  molar  with  two  long  fangs.  Of  this  the 
early  «Am,  which  resembles  a  W,  is  a  fair  tachygraphic  imitation^ 
The  later  forms  are,  all  of  them,  less  like  ;  the  last  of  all  being,  how- 
ever, less  imlike  than  some  of  the  intermediate  ones,  since  the  fangs 
are  there  represented.  In  the  "  square  *'  Hebrew  the  fangs  were  once 
more  dropped,  and  the  letter  became  iD. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  tau,  which  meant  simply  a  "  mark "  or 
"badge,"  and  which  is  generally  explained  as  originally  a  "brand 
on  cattle,"  it  is  clear  that  the  simple  cross  of  the  Moabitic  Stone 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  actual  mark  used  than  the  more 
ornate  forms  of  later  times,  where  first  one,  and  then  both  arms  of 
the  cross  have  a  terminal  deflection. 

It  appears,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  alphabetic  forms  of 
the  Moabite  Stone  strongly  favour  the  view  which  is  maintained  by 
most  critics,*  and  which  the  names  of  the  letters  suggest,  that  the 
original  Phoenician  writing  was  pictorial,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  writing  of  the  Egyptians  and  (most  probably)  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  letters  were  the  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  which  pictures  under- 
went a  gradual  corruption,  the  great  object  being  to  simplify,  by 
reducing  the  character  to  forms  which   could  be  traced  without 
removing  the  hand  from  the  paper.     The  similar  corruption  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  into  the  character  known  as    demotic    is 
generally  admitted,  and  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Lepsius  and 
others. 

Another  interesting  paleeographical  question,  on  which  the  Moabite 
Stone  throws  considerable  light,  is  that  of  the  time  at  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  elements  of  writing  from  the  Phoenicians.     It 
has  been  strongly  argued  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  is  now  believed  by 
many,  that  letters  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (about  B.C.  850 — 776),  and  were  first  in- 
troduced into  Greece  about  the  period  of  the  first  Olympiad,  or  soon 
after.     The  evidence  of  the  newly-discovered  Stone  favours  a  much 
earlier  date  for  the  communication.     The  archaic  Greek  alphabet ,  as  it 
exists  in  the  earliest  inscriptio^ns,  resembles  far  more  closely  the  alphabet 
of  the  Moabite  Stone  than  it  does  that  of  any  subsequent  period.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  would  refer  especially  to  the  following  characters  :  beta, 
delta,  zeta,  iota,  mii,  an,  koppa,  and  ta^,  which  correspond  respectively 
to  the  beth,  daleth,  vau,  zain,  yod,  mem,  samech,  koph,  and  tau,  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  early  beta  of  the  Greeks  is  angular,  not  rounded,  and  thus 
resembles  the  earlier,  rather  than  the  later,  b4th.     It  diflFers  from  the 

*  As  Oeseniusy  Bodiger,  Baron  BunBen,  E.  Twistleton,  Wright,  «id  others.  Wuttke, 
however,  and  Furst  Tfiftintain  the  opposite  view. 
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heth  by  repeating  in  the  lower  limb  the  form  of  the  upper  one,  an 
alteration  due  apparently  to  Greek  ideas  of  6}Tiimetry.  But  io  both 
limbs  the  angle  is  kept  as  the  essential  idea,  the  rounded  form  being 
a  later  introduction,  and  the  open  head  (see  plate^  line  2)  being  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  Greece. 

The  early  Greek  deltu  is  commonly  Hke  the  tfaleih  of  the  Stone,  a 
simple  triangle.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  right  arm  descends  a  little 
below  the  point  of  junction  with  the  base.  But  in  no  early  Greek 
inscription  is  the  head  open  (as  in  plate,  line  2),  or  the  left  angle 
rounded  (ast  in  lines  3  and  4),  or  the  right  arm  much  produced  (aa 
in  lines  2  and  3).  In  other  words,  the  early  Greek  deUa  resembled 
closely  that  on  the  "  Stone,"  while  it  differs  considerably  from  those 
of  the  Assyrian  tablets,  the  Eahmunazar  earcophagus,  and  the 
monumenta  of  the  Persian  time. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  Greek  hau  (ffav,  pronounced  vau)  wa» 
either  Y  or  V,  a  form  evidently  derived  from  the  mu  of  the  Moabite 
Stone,  rather  than  from  an^^  later  14ia;nician  type.  The  later  Greek 
mu^  F,  was  a  corruption  of  this,  Y  haying  first  been  changed,  for 
expedition's  sake,  irito  f,  and  then  a  second  horizontal  stroke  haying 
been  added,  as  a  diacritic  mark,  to  distinguish  rau  from  tjamma. 

The  Greek  zeiat  from  the  earliest  times  to  a  period  later  than 
Pericles,  was  always  I,  not  Z>  ThisfVjrm  is  only  found  in  Phoenicia 
in  the  earliest  period,  being  replaced  by  Z,  uniformly  on  the  Assyrian 
tablets,  as  well  aa  in  all  the  later  inscriptions.  The  exclusive  use  of 
the  perpendicular  zefa  by  the  early  Greeks  is  an  especially  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  having  got  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phoenicians  very  considerably  before  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  11. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek  iota  was  a  zed  placed  dia- 
gonally  [2)*  the  upper  and  lower  anus  being  shorter  than  the  line 
connecting  them.  Tliis  form  will  be  seen  by  the  plato  dlosely  to 
resemble  the  more  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  types,  only  diflTering 
from  them  in  the  absence  of  a  second  line  projecting  to\vards  the 
left  below  the  upper  arm  of  the  letter.  As,  however,  tbe  Phanieians 
continued  to  use  this  form  as  late  as  b.c.  660,  no  important  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  this  letter. 

Jfi#,  on  the  cxDntrary,  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
early  derivation  of  the  al[>habet.  It  is  only  in  the  primitive  PhcB^ 
nician  alphabet  that  the  angular  or  zigzag  form  of  this  letter  obtains* 
In  the  later  types  curved  lines  replace  the  zigzag,  or  forms  still  more 
remote  from  the  primitive  ones.  But  the  early  Greek  mu^  which 
is  spread  oat  and  has  the  last  arm  short  (^A)>  is  exactly  the  mem  of 
the  Moabite  Stone^  except  that  the  last  line  of  the  sigaag  has  been 
omitted. 

The  correspondency  of  the  Greek  .r*  with  the  pkoenician  mmecK 
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iriiose  place  it  occopies  in  the  alpliabet,  had  long  been  snspected ;  bnt 
ihe  idwoliite  identity  of  the  two  was  first  proved  by  our  '^  Stone/^ 
riiich  usee  for  samech  the  exact  form* — a  perpendicular  line,  crossed 
\if  thr«e  Tertical  bars  ^ — found  to  express  xi,  where  it  first  occurs 
in  Greek  in8eriptions.t  As  this  form  was  superseded  by  a  simpler 
one  before  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  and  gems,  we  haye  here 
again  an  evidence  fiiTOuring  the  early  passage  of  the  Phcenician 
letters  into  Greece. 

A  similar  result  ensues  from  a  consideration  of  the  Moabite  koph. 
The  Greek  koppa  (Q),  the  original  of  the  Latin  Q,  had  never  pre- 
yiously  been  found  in  a  Phoenician  inscription  ;  and  its  form  seemed 
80  remote  firom  the  ordinary  Phoenician  types,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
regard  them  aa  having  any  real  connection.  We  now  find  that  the 
original  Phoenician  letter  was  identical  with  the  Greek,  or  difPered 
firom  it  only  by  having  the  vertical  line  somewhat  longer.  By  the 
time  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  (b.c.  745),  the  vertical  line  had  been 
fmrtker  lengthened,  being  carried  to  the  top  of  the  circle  (CP).  As 
this  is  never  the  form  of  kappa  among  the  Greeks,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  obtained  this  letter  in  the  first,  rather  than  in  the  second, 
Phoenician  period. 

The  Ghreek  tau  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  earlier,  rather  than 
the  later,  tau  of  the  Phoenicians,  from  the  fact  that  its  arms  are 
straight,  and  not  deflected.  The  Phoenician  tau  is,  in  every  case,  a 
cross ;  and  the  only  important  difference  between  the  earliest  and 
the  later  forms  is  in  the  deflection  of  the  arms  at  their  extremities. 
The  Greek  tau,  which  is  sometimes  a  cross  with  the  upper  limb  but 
slightly  developed  (+),  sometimes  a  mere  T,  with  that  limb  wholly 
suppressed,  has  in  every  case  the  arms  perfectly  straight,  with  no 
sign  of  the  terminal  ornamentation  which  we  observe  in  the  later 
Phoenician. 

The  only  Greek  letters  whose  archaic  forms  resemble  the  later 
Phoenician  types  more  than  they  do  the  earlier  ar©  lambda  and  jyi. 
The  early  lambda,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  f>^  or  [/ ,  is  always 
angular  ;  the  lamed  of  the  "  Stone,"  and  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  and 
gems,  is  rounded.  Contrariwise,  the  early  pi  is  either  round  or 
square  topped,  and  has  never  the  angular  head  which  marks  it  on 
the  Moabitic  monument.     Now  this  angular  head  was  laid   aside 

•  It  was  argued  at  first  by  some  that  tho  occurronce  of  this  form  upon  the  Stono  was 
&tal  to  its  pretensions  to  a  great  antiquity,  since  there  was,  it  was  tiiought,  no  prcce- 
deot  for  its  early  use,  and  clasaical  writers  (Plin.  M.  N.  vii.  56;  Euaeb.  Ckron,  i.  13) 
ii&cribed  its  invention  to  Simonides,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  530.  But  as  tho  Assyriaiv 
gems  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  exhibit  a  very  similar  type  (see  the  plate),  and 
oQfrmanifMilj  derived  from  it,  there  appears  to  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  form 
U  really  extremely  ancient. 
t  The  xi  is  rare  in  early  Greek  inscriptions ;  but  still  it  occurs  occasionally.    (See 

Bockh,  Oyrpui  Inter.  Or.,  vol.  i.  pp.  53  and  65  ;  Bose,  Inter.  Gr,  Vetust,,  pi.  8,  and  p.  71.) 
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before  bx.  750,  and  tlie  round  head,  wliich  t henceforth  continued  in 
nsei  was  adopted.  So  fur,  therefore,  as  the  evidGnec  of  these  two 
letters  goes,  the  alphahet  might  have  heeii  communicated  to  the 
Greeks  about  n*c%  7o0— 700.  But  the  point  in  question  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  balance  of  evidence ;  and  the  bahince  of  evidence 
is  m  nine  to  tno  in  favour  of  the  alphabet  ha\nng  passed  into  Greece 
in  the  course  of  the  firstj  rather  than  the  second,  of  its  kno^vn  stages 
— about  B.C.  900,  rather  than  about  j\x\  750, 

Such  are  the  chief  paloDographical  results  which  the  Moabite  Stone 
appears  to  us  to  have  established.  It  favours  we  think,  the  view  that 
tho  *'  Cadinean  '*  characters  were  originally  pictorial — ^imitations, 
f.^.,  of  familiar  objects;  and  it  helps  us  sometimes  to  determine  the 
objects  which  the  characters  represented.  It  also  lends  important 
support  to  tho  view  that  tho  Greeks  obtained  the  elements  of  writing 
from  tho  Phcenicians  at  an  early  date,  either  before  the  time  of  the 
inscription  of  Mesha,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  shortly  afterwards. 
These  results  may  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  disputed ;  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  pakeograpkical  science  will  eventually  accept  them 
as  established. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inscription  may  involve  other  important 
palflEX)graphical  results  which  have  escaped  our  notice.  Certainly  it 
must  always  be,  unless  superseded  by  some  more  ancient  document, 
the  final  court  of  oppeal  in  controversies  as  to  the  original  shape  and 
power  of  the  characters  by  which  Western  thought  has  expressed  itself 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier  than  any  other  inscription  that  we  possess  in  the  same  spoi*iea 
of  writing ;  and  it  is  three  centuries  earlier  than  any  other  such 
inscription  of  any  considerable  length.  By  means  of  it  we  are 
informed  what  the  characters  were  in  which  a  contemporary  and 
neighbour  of  Ahab  and  Elijah  was  in  the  habit  of  is\Titing.  As  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  one  and  the  same  system  of  written 
characters  was  spread  ever  Western  Asia,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt 
to  Assyria,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  books  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  the  correspondence  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  Solomon's 
Proverbs  and  Songs,  David's  Psalms,  Samuers  history,  were  origin- 
ally thus  written.  Further,  perhaps,  it  may  bo  over- bold  to  go ;  but 
a  suspicion  forces  itself  on  us  that,  in  the  characters  of  which  the 
photographic  traces  are  before  us  to-day,  we  see  the  forms  of  the 
letters  in  which,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  tho  Pentateuch 
itself  was  penned,  and  which  *'the  finger  of  God**  impressed  upon 
the  Two  Tables. 

G.  Rawlinson. 
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'^rO  the  ayerage  Briton  India  is  still,  we  fear,  an  unknown  and  far 


T 


from  interesting  country.     The  scholar  may  revere  it  from  a 

safe  distance  as  the  classic  home  of  a  race  that  once  spoke  Sanskrit, 

that  precious  key  to  the  due  understanding  of  Greek  mythology,  and 

to  the  solving  of  many  a  problem  in  the  history  of  Aryan  races  and 

tongues.     A  few  art-students  may  revel  in  the  feast  of  beauty  which 

any  good  collection  of  Indian  art- treasures  will  offer  to  their  gaze. 

A  stray  traveller  may  bring  homo  pleasant  memories  of  the  cities  he 

visited,  the  people  he  met,  the  strange  things  he  witnessed,  and  the 

wild  places  through  which  he  shot  or  botanised.     Not  a  few  old 

Indians  may  retain  some  interest,  lively  or  languid,  in  the  affairs 

of  a  country  where  their  children  are  haply  learning  a  later  edition 

of  their  own  experiences.     Here  and  there  an  erewhilo  President  of 

the  old   Board   of  Control,   or  of  its   latest  substitute   the   India 

Council,  may  devote  a  fraction  of  his  time  to  the  discussion  of  Indian 

politics;  a  clerical  enthusiast  may  sometimes  bear  witness  against 

the  curse  of  caste,  or  the  obstacles  thrown  by  Government  in  the 

way  of  missionary  progress ;  and  a  body  of  merchants  may  now  and 

then  repeat  their  stereotyped  demand  that  India  shall  grow  cotton 

and  cut  down  her  import  duties  for  the  special  benefit  of  Manchester 

and  Liverpool. 
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But,  taken  as  a  wLole,  the  Brilisli  public  pays  very  little  heed  to 
the  otfairs  of  a  dcpcudciiicy  as  large  as  all  Europe  outride  Iluseia,  aod 
standing  ttird  in  the  list  of  our  commemal  customers.  80  long  us 
Indiii  pays  her  own  expenses,  and  carries  on  a  steady  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  most  of  us  are  quite  content  to  let  her  keep  the 
noiseless  tenoar  of  ber  way ;  caring  little  for  such  mere  trifles  aa  a 
famine,  a  pestilence,  or  the  collapse  of  on  important  industry. 
Nothing  short  of  an  Afghan  War,  a  Sepoy  Mutiny,  or  a  great 
financial  deficit,  rouses  us  out  of  our  chronic  apathy  into  a  passing 
fever-fit,  of  bewildered  eagerness  to  do  something  or  get  something 
done ;  the  chances  being  that  our  moments  of  action  are  even  lesa 
profitable  than  our  years  of  indifference.  When  the  blundering  of 
some  of  Lord  Gough's  commanders  had  nearly  lost  liim  the  day  at 
Chilianwalla,  nuthing  would  satisfy  his  excited  countrymen  at  home 
but  the  immediate  despatch  of  a  rival  general  to  the  seat  of  a  war 
which  the  conqneror  of  Goojrat  proved  quite  capable  of  bringing 
unnided  to  a  glorious  issue.  The  great  Sepoy  rising  of  1857  scared 
Enghtnd  out  of  another  deep  sleep.  It  all  came,  said  somebody,  of 
Lord  Didhousie^s  policy  of  annexation  ;  and  forthwith  the  greatest 
of  Indian  viceroys  fell  under  a  cloud  of  ignorant  detraction,  while 
the  fruits  of  a  century's  conquests  wero  imperilled  by  the  popular 
demand  for  a  policy  of  absolute  self- surrender* 

Presently  broke  out  the  American  War.  Lanwishire,  hungering 
for  the  cotton  that  could  no  longer  come  across  the  Atlantic,  cried 
aloud  fur  help  from  the  fnr  East.  Was  it  not  India's  business  to 
supply  her  mills  and  warehouses  with  their  proper  food  ?  This  new 
gospel  of  India's  duty  towards  her  remote  neighbour  was  preached 
80  earnestly,  to  such  effect,  that  the  rulers  of  the  country  gave  up 
trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  feeling;  the  growth  of  cotton 
was  encouraged  in  various  ways,  until  in  some  places  it  threatens 
to  supplant  the  more  serviceable  grains;  and  only  the  other  day  an 
amendt'd  version  of  the  Cotton  i'rauds  Act  was  carried  through 
the  Bombay  Legislature  in  the  teeth  of  a  strenuous  resistance  from 
the  whole  mtTcantile  community  of  Western  In  din.*  But  ]>erhap8 
the  most  fatal  instance  of  rash  meddling  on  Eughmd^s  port  was  the 
insane  attempt  to  set  up  a  powerless  puppet  like  Shah  Sujah  on  the 
Afghan  throne,  as  a  bulwark  agninst  Russian  progress  towards  India, 
How  that  folly  was  puniisbed,  llr*  Kaye*a  eloquent  history  has  long 
since  made  known.  Besides  saddling  India  with  a  heavy  debt,  it 
paved  the  way,  through  our  consequent  loss  of  prestige,  to  more 
tbuii  one  costly  war,  and  indirectly,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  great 
Sepoy  Mutiny. 

On  the  whole,  then,  wo  are  inclined  for  the  present  to  acquiesce, 
however  impatiently,  in  that  state  of  general  apathy  to  which  Mr. 
*  This  raeas\ire  haa  since  been  vetoed  by  the  Viceroy. 
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Grant  Doff  made  sarcastic  reference  a  few  months  ago.     When  the 
House  of  Commons  postpones  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  the 
discussion  of  a  Park  Gate,  or  a  Chapel  Marriages  Bill,  it  obeys  that 
natural  instinct  which,  as  Burke  complained,  leads  people  to  regard 
their  private  sorrows  as  far  more  important  than  any  public  tragedy. 
Very  few  Englishmen  have  any  direct  interest  in  learning  much 
about  a  country  lying  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  making  no 
demands  on  the  British  taxpayer.     India,  in  this  respect,  is  little 
worse  off  than  Australia.     Ignorant  indifference  has  hitherto  hurt 
Her  less  than  the  misdirected  energy  which  now  and  then  takes  its 
place.    Enlightened  criticism  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  great  boon, 
if  the  bulk  of  English  critics  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  only  half 
as  enlightened  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  or  the  present  Lord  Derby,  or 
nearly  as  alive  to  broad  results  and  manifest  bearings  as  Mr.  Bright. 
Bat  pending  a  consummation  still  so  far  off,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
British  senators  should  forbear  from  constant  meddling  with  the 
details  of  Indian  administration.     In  the  case  of  no  other  country 
rader  our  rule  would  a  little  learning  be  fraught  with  so  much 
danger.     That  vast  peninsula  contains  not  one  country  but  several, 
each  differing  from  the  others  in  climate,  language,  manners,  and 
institutions,  almost  as  widely  as  France  differs  from  England,  or 
Bo^ia  from  Germany.    An  Englishman  conversant  with  the  Punjab 
may  know  nothing  whatever  about  Madras  or  Bombay.     A  regular 
Bengal  civilian  would  find  himself  at  sea  among  the  wild  Pathans 
on  the  north-west   frontier.     For  those  same  Pathans,  with  their 
democratic  lawlessness  tempered    only   by  obedience  to   a   fanatic 
priesthood,  quite  another  mode  of  government  is  required  than  that 
which  serves  the  "political"  in  his  dealings  with   the   heads  of 
Beloclu  clansmen  in  Sindh.     The  same  half- knowledge  that  in  1793 
handed  over  the  land  of  Bengal  for  ever  to  a  body  of 'revenue- 
farmers  mis-called  Zemindars,  in  1856  swept  away  at  one  blow  the 
time-honoured  rights  of  the  Talookdars,  or  landed  aristocracy  of 
Oudh.     It  was  this,  and  not  the  mere  annexation  of  that  province, 
which  roused  its  people  into  rebellion  the  following  year.     Was  it 
likely,   indeed,   that   great  landowners,   each   drawing    rent    from 
hundreds  of  villages,  would  tamely  put  up  with  the  loss  of  princely 
revenues  if  any  way  of  revenge  were  once  opened  to  them  ?     The 
legislation  of  1858  had  to  repair  the  blunders  of  1856,  but  the  after- 
fruits  of  Lord  Comwallis's  settlement  are  still  to  reap. 

It  was  an  ignorant  disregard  of  native  prejudice  that  fired  the 
train  of  Sepoy  disaffection  in  1806.  British  martinets  presumed  too 
far  on  the  Madras  Sepoy's  indifference  to  caste  rules.  Stripped  of  his 
earrings,  forbidden  to  paint  his  forehead  with  the  mark  of  his  caste, 
and  ordered  to  appear  on  parade  with  clean-shaven  chin,  he  was  next 
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told  to  exchange  his  turban  for  a  regulation  shako,  made  in  part  of  • 
unholy  leather.  The  Mutiny  of  Vellore  proclaimed  the  grossness  o£ 
a  blunder  for  which  blood  alone  could  pay.  The  story  of  the  greased 
cartridges  of  1857  points  pretty  much  the  same  moral.  Not  a  few 
of  the  false  steps  taken  from  time  to  time  by  Indian  officials  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  traditions  of  one  province  had  been  lett 
sweepingly  applied  to  another.  Lord  Canning  himself  had  the  honesty 
to  own  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  him  in  his  subsequent  joumeya 
up  country,  would  have  saved  him  from  the  mistakes  committed  with 
his  sanction  during  the  first  years  of  his  rule.  Lord  Mayo,  with  all 
his  shrewdness  and  ready  tact,  has  by  this  time  found  equal  cause  to 
distrust  the  guidance  of  his  Bengal  secretariat  in  matters  pertaining 
to  Madras  or  Bombay. 

If  people  on  the  spot  are  thus  liable  to  err,  what  can  we  expect 
from  those  who,  dwelling  afar  off,  catch  but  the  dimmest  echoes,  the 
faintest  reflections,  of  facts  which  may  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
their  daily  experiences  ?  As  things  are,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
average  Briton  should  regard  the  people  of  India  as  a  vast  multitude 
of  rice-eating  barbarians,  should  know  no  difference  between  a  Rajah 
and  a  Nawab,  a  Jaghcer  and  its  possessor,*  an  Anglo-Indian  collector 
and  an  English  tax-gatherer,  and  should  catch  at  any  excuse  for 
remodelling  in  harmony  with  "Western  ideas  the  minds  and  manners 
of  races  that  were  already  civilised  "  when  wild  in  woods  the  noble 
Teuton  ran."  If  he  cannot  plumb  the  depths  of  Irish  disaffection,  or 
gauge  the  force  of  that  unsleeping  hate  which  so  many  Frenchmen 
cherish  against  the  dynasty  of  the  2nd  December,  or  understand  why 
the  countrymen  of  Garibaldi  hunger  so  fiercely  after  Rome,  how  can 
we  expect  him  to  have  clear  or  accurate  views  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  land  tenures,  or  to  read  aright  the  character  of  the  different 
races  that  people  Hindustan  ?  Ilis  acquaintance  with  the  inner  life 
of  a  kindred  people,  speaking  his  own  tongue,  and  sharing  many  of 
his  own  habits,  in  America  and  Australia,  being  still  so  vague  and 
limited,  what  chance  is  there  of  his  taking  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  collection  of  races,  with  none  of  whom  he 
has  aught  in  common  save  linguistic  evidences  of  a  common  ancestry, 
dating  very  far  back  in  the  prehistoric  past  ?  And  there  is  little 
enough  in  the  way  of  popular  literature  to  guide  him  in  the  search 
for  riper  knowledge.  A  few  writers,  from  Macaulay  down  to  Mr. 
Kaye,  have  done  their  best  to  reduce  the  limits  of  his  ignorance, 
while  here  and  there  a  novelist  like  Meadows  Taylor,  or  an  observer 
like  Mr.  Kerr,  has  wooed  him  with  pleasing,  yet  faithful,  pictures  of 
home  life  in  the  remoter  parts  of  rural  India.  But  all  their  efforts 
have  hitherto  failed  to  do  more  than  rouse  a  fleeting  curiositj', 
*  See  Mr.  Hemy  Kingsley's  last  novel. 
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followed  by  a  settled  belief  that  such  things  transcend  the  sphere  of 

his  regular  interests,  or,  at  best,  by  a  serene  acceptance  of  mere  broken 

glimmerings  in  the  place  of  broad  daylight  and  clear  connected  views. 

If  anything  could  tend  to  deepen  the  interest  of  our  homo  public 

in  things  Indian,  a  review  of  the  progress  which  India  has  made  in 

many  directions,  during  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years  of  the  rule  which 

superseded  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  ought  to  have  such  an 

effect.     The  great  mutiny  of  1857,  followed  by  the  transfer  of  the 

government  from  an  old  trading  company  to  the  Crown,  closed  one 

important  epoch  in  British-Indian  history.     It  serves  to  mark  off 

with  curious  sharpness  a  whole  century  of  outwurd  growth  from  the 

new  era  of  internal  reconstruction.      Between  the  India  of  Lord 

Dalhousie  and  the  India  of  Lord  Mayo  there  is  much  of  the  difference 

that  divides  the  Englishman  of  to-day  from  the  Englishman  of  a 

hundred  years  ago.     As  Chatham   was  the  last  of  our  aggressive 

statesmen,  so  with  Lord  Dalhousie  ended  a  career  of  dominion  begun 

by  Lord  Clive.     The  first  decade  of  royal  rule  in  India  has  stamped 

her  destinies  with   a  colouring   at  once  distinct  and  ineffaceable. 

With  no  real  solution  of  continuity,  with  none  of  the  cataclysmal 

rendings  that  marked  the  first  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  so 

great  is  the  change  already  visible,  that  Anglo-Indians  who  remember 

the  India  of  other  days  are  astonished  at  the  marvels  wrought  in  these 

few  years  imder  a  government  which  differs  from  that  of  yoro  in 

little  but  a  name.     The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  reproduces  the 

President  of  the  old  India  Board,  much  as  the  old  Court  of  Directors 

lives  again  in  the  new  India  Council.     In  the  Royal  Proclamation 

of  November,  1858,  nothing  was  enunciated  which  the  statesmen  of 

Leadenhall  Street  had  not  repeatedly  enjoined  on  their  servants,  or 

professed  to  practise  towards  their  native  subjects.    They  had  always 

striven,  in  word  if  not  in  deed,  to   respect   the   rights,  privileges, 

customs,  and  religious  ways  of  the  people  under  their  charge.    They, 

too,  had  repeatedly  disowned  all  wish  for  further  aggrandisement,  all 

thought  of  invidious  distinctions  between  the  conquering  and  the 

conquered  races.   Not  one  line,  in  short,  of  the  new  message  broached 

a  single  new  doctrine.     Still,  to  many  a  hearer  the  new  message 

seemed  to  speak  of  a  real  difference,  not  only  in  the  rulers,  but  in  the 

policy  they  meant  to  pursue.     The  well-worn  phrases  carried  all  the 

charm  of  novelty,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  the  lips  of  men  who  had 

just  put  down  a  formidable  rising  against  an  unpopular  rule.     After 

a  storm  so  violent  any  change  would  seem  full  of  unwonted  promise 

to  those  who  forgot  the  good  days  before  the  storm. 

"  Jam  nova  progenies  cobIo  demittitur  alto ; 
Jam  redit  ot  Virgo,  rcdcunt  Satuinia  roguu,** 

is  a  cry  continually  raised  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
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HnppHy,  in  the  present  case^  fortune  has  thus  far  smiled  ujjon  the 

sanguine.     Old  or  new,  the  pledges  contained  in  the  Iloyal  Mani- 
festo have,  on  the  whole,  heen  faithfully  kept.     In  the  natural  course 
uf  events  an  ago  of  conquest  has  been  followed  by  an  era  of  peaceful 
and   philanthropic   legislation.     The  collapse  of  the  mutinies    left 
India's  new  rulers  free    to   build   up  a  goodly  fabric   out   of  the 
materials  painfully  gathered    by  their  predecessors.       Forswearing 
the  policy  of  conquest,  because  nothing  remained  to  conquer,  they 
could  afford  to  treat  native  princes  with  ungrudging  tenderness,  to 
ipend  money  liberally  on  public  works,  to  carry  out  large  schemes  of 
popular  education,  and  to   throw  open  to  native  talent  careers  once 
reserved  lor  men  of  the  stronger  race.     For  more  than  ten    years 
past  India   has  been  diligently  studying  the  arts  of  peace  and  civi- 
lized progress  under  the  guidance  of  energetic  masters,  who  have 
striven,  however  lamely,  to  goveni  her  for  her  own  especial  good. 
In  spite  of  the  legacies  bcqueatlied  by  two  years  of  intestine  warfare, 
in  spite  of   famines  and   commercial   fail u res ^  and  various   smaller 
lions  in  the  way,  ten  or  eleven  years  of  well-nigh  unbroken  peace 
have  borno  their  natural  fruit.     In  that  Hme  much   lias  been  done 
towards  iillhig  in  the  details  of  the  great  scheme  outlined  by  Lord 
Dalhousie.     A  kw  hundred  miles  of  railway  have  already  grown  into 
four  thou«and>       A  network  of  telegraph-lines  is  grti dually  covering 
the  whole  counfry;    and   a    message   by   the  *' lightning-post^"  as 
the  natives  happily  phrase  it,  may  now  dart  from  Peshawar  to  Cape 
Comoriii,  across  2%  degrees  of  latitude,  for  the  sum  of  one  rupee. 
New  works  of  irrigation   bid  fair  to  rival  the  great  achievements  of 
Sir  Proby  Cautley  and  Sir  Ilobert  Napier,  and  to  prevent  the  recur* 
rencu  of  famines  like  those  of  1861  and  1866.     Thousands  of  miles 
of  good  road   have  been  added  to  the  hundreds  which  were  all  that 
India  could  boast  in  the  dnys  before  the  Mutiny.     Even  Beng;d  is 
about  to  free  herself  from  the  reproach  that  has  clung  to  her  ever 
since  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan  rule.     Her  wealth  of  water- 
carriage  will  no  longer  be  wasted  for  want  of  embankments  and  good 
by-roads.     The  work  of  connecting  Rajpootana  with  the  provinces 
directly  subject  to  our  rule,  has  already  begun.     Year  by  year  the 
Indian  IVst-Office  has  enlarged  its  business  and  improved  its  machi- 
nery, until  it  may  fairly  claim  comparison  with  the  postal  system  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Popular  education  has  advanced  with  mighty  strides,  under  the 
propelling  influence  of  a  Government  free  to  spend  much  time  and 
money  on  iti^  subjects*  moral  improvement.  While  thousands  of 
schools  and  colleges,  endowed  or  aided  by  the  State,  offer  cheap 
instruction  to  tbo  poorest,  a  vast  number  of  public  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries provide  the  sick  and  suffering  with  cheap  medicine  and 
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timely  relief.     New  careers  have  been  opened  to  the  native  gentry, 
to  young  men  of  parts  and  energy.      New  taxes  have  been  made 
possible  by  new  aids  to  the  accumulation  of  private  wealth.     One 
great  branch  of  industry  was  almost  created  by  the  American  War. 
Whole  multitudes  of  native  workmen,  traders,  and  peasants  have 
thriven  upon  the  profits  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  canals,  barracks,  and  other  great  works  of  the  day. 
A  new  trade  is  springing  up  with  Central  Asia.     Tea,  coflfee,  rice, 
wool,  jute,  and  one  or  two  other  staples,  have  won  a  position  more 
and  more  commanding  in  the  world's  chief  markets.     In  exchange 
for  twenty  millions'   worth  of  English  fabrics,  India  sends  out  to 
England  and  the  colonies  eight  millions'  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, besides  the  value  of  her  surplus  opium-  and  of  the  million  bales 
of  cotton  which  yearly  help  to  feed  the  mills  of  Lancashire.     The 
costoms   revenue  has  in  a  few  years  made  good  the  loss  at  first 
involved  in  the  reduction  of  many  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  many 
more.     In  eleven  years  the  value  of  India's  foreign  trade  has  risen 
from  sixty  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions.     In  1865  it  touched 
123  millions,  and,  if  all  goes  well  with  Indian  cotton,  it  will  pro- 
bably reach  that  figure  again  as  soon  as  the  commerce  of  the  world 
reoovers  from  tho  exhausting  crisis  of  1867.     Even  now  it  is  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  in  1848,  and  more  than  five  times  what  it  was 
ten  years  earlier  still. 

In  the  same  period  the  revenues  of  the  country  have  increased 
from  thirty  millions  to  nearly  fifty,  out  of  which  about  five  millions 
are  absorbed  in  paying  interest  on  a  debt  of  about  a  hundred.  To 
this  great  increase  the  land-revenue  has  contributed  very  little,  less 
indeed  than  it  might  have  done  had  its  capabilities  been  fairly  tested 
by  the  present  school  of  statesmen.  In  Bengal,  with  its  forty 
millions  of  people,  its  fertile  soil,  its  commercial  wealth,  and  its 
many  yoars  of  civilized  progress,  no  increase  was  possible  under  the 
land-settlement  carried  out  by  liord  Comwallis.  An  unlucky  appli- 
cation of  modem  English  ideas  to  a  country  whose  immemorial 
customs  clash  at  every  turn  with  our  insular  experiences,  transferred 
at  one  stroke  many  millions  of  prospective  revenue  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  few  thousand  rent-receivers,  promoted  into  landlords  of  the 
English  type.  A  rack-rented  peasantry,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  fever-ridden  villages,  amid  roadless  swamps,  hereditary  bondsmen 
alike  to  bloodsucking  usurers  and  grasping  zemindars  who  never 
laid  out  a  rupee  on  their  education,  has  been  tho  inevitable  result. 
The  Bengal  Rent  Act  of  1859,  which  compelled  tho  zemindar  to 
grant  leases  at  certain  limited  rates,  and  secured  to  a  tenant  of  a 
certain  standing  a  perpetual  leasehold  on  condition  of  paying  his 
usual  rent,  has  done  and  will  doubtless  do  something  to  abate  the 
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mischief  caused  by  the  original  blunder.  A  road  cess,  too,  has  at 
length  btHL^n  ordained,  and  in  due  time  perhaps  the  landowners  will 
have  to  pay  their  share  towards  draining  pestilent  districts  like 
Hooglily  and  Burdwan.  Ikit  Lieutenant-Governor  Grey  Btill 
shrinks  from  taxing  them  for  the  good  of  their  tenants'  children  in 
the  matter  of  school  learning ;  and  the  fact  remains,  that  the  State 
at  this  moment  can  get  no  raore  than  four  millions  sterling  out  of 
the  lands  of  BengaL  That  is  do  more  than  the  sum  contributed  by 
Madras  with  a  population  and  area  a  third  smaller  \  and  it  is  very 
little  more  than  the  land-revenue  of  Bombay,  which,  includini 
Sindh,  contains  011I3'  half  xi%  many  people  as  Madras,  in  an  an 
nearlj^  as  large,  but  much  less  widely  cultivated.  If  the  four  millions 
each  now  taken  from  Madras  and  the  North-"\yest  Provinces  would, 
as  some  think,  bear  doubling  on  the  next  assessment,  imagine  what 
has  been  lost  to  the  Indian  revenues  by  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengal !  j^ 

In  this  country,  with  its  varied  industries,  manifold  resources,  ^H 
unfettered  trade,  and  immense  political  freedom,  wo  have  managed 
to  puzzle  out  a  scheme  of  taxation  in  which  the  land-tax  plays  an 
utterly  insignificant  part.  Our  revenue  s)*atem  is  a  coat  of  many 
colours,  a  cable  woven  of  many  different  strands.  If  the  land-t^x 
with  us  counts  for  next  to  nothing,  each  penny  taken  from  a  pound  of 
our  private  incomes  adds  more  than  another  million  to  the  national 
budget.  Our  customs  and  excise  duties  would  furnish  in  themselves 
an  ample  revenue  for  a  nation  less  burdened  than  ours  with  a  public 
debt.  But  in  India  the  fiscal  conditions  are  entirely  different.  Her 
customs  revenue  counts  for  only  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  it  will 
take  many  years  to  double  that  figure.  An  Indian  income-tax  of 
one  per  cent,  brings  in  about  half  a  million,  squeezed  by  a  foreign 
government  out  of  a  reluctant  people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
never  a  government  in  India  whose  re  venues  were  not  mainly  drawn 
from  the  land.  From  the  days  of  Manu,  at  any  rate  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  historic  India,  the  rulers  of  the  country,  whether 
homcbom  or  foreign,  have  always  claimed  a  certain  share — from  one- 
aixth  in  the  old  Iltndu  period  to  about  one- half  under  the  Mogul 
rule — in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Whether  the  impost  be  regarded 
as  rent  or  tribute,  whatever  the  amount  taken,  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment, or  the  process  of  collection,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  questioning 
the  right  thus  exercised.  The  practice,  in  short,  of  all  Indian 
governments  has  followed  the  old  Hindu  principle,  which  was 
virtually  that  of  Feudal  Europe,  that  the  land  of  the  country 
belongs  ultimately,  in  part  at  least,  to  its  rulers  acting  for  the  nation 
at  large.  Under  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  Anglo-Indian 
statesmen  the  same  principle  governs  still.     Instead  of  taking  a 
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third  or  more  of  the  gross  produce,  they  have  taken  from  two-thirds 
to  one-half  the  estimated  yearly  rental.  Payment  in  money  has 
heen  substituted  for  payment  in  kind.  In  one  province  the  rate  of 
assessment  has  been  fixed  for  ever,  in  others  it  has  been  fixed  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  in  some  few  the  settlement  is  readjusted  from  year 
to  year.  Whether  the  State  deals  directly  with  each  farmer  of  a 
few  bigahs,  or  collects  its  dues  from  the  village  headman,  or  sur- 
renders a  part  of  its  just  claims  to  a  landed  aristocracy  of  its  own 
creating,  it  still  cleaves  in  efiect  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Manu, 
and  helps  itself  to  about  twenty  millions  a  year  from  the  net  rental 
of  British  India. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sources  of  this  noble  income,  which  even 
now  makes  up  two-fifths  of  the  whole  revenue,  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  diminished  or  turned  aside.  There  is  no  other  impost  which 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  this,  at  once  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  least 
vexatious  of  the  taxes  which  India  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
aUen  government.  The  present  rate  of  assessment  errs,  if  anything, 
on  the  side  of  excessive  lightness.  In  the  central  provinces  it  has 
for  the  time  been  fixed  at  a  mere  quitrent,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  neither  in  Madras  nor  in  the  North- West  Provinces  does  the  pre- 
sent rate  represent  more  than  a  third  of  the  rental  that  now  is,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rental  that  will  be  some  ten  years  hence.  K"o 
other  sources  of  possible  revenue  can  compare  with  the  land-tax  for 
certainty  or  abundance.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  any  large  increase  of 
customs  revenue  in  a  country  which  can  produce  almost  everything 
the  great  mass  of  its  people  require.  An  income-tax,  even  if  it 
could  be  got  to  work  fairly,  is  one  of  those  fiscal  innovations  which 
shock  and  irritate  the  popular  feeling  in  some  of  its  most  tender 
places.  The  opium  revenue,  just  now  worth  about  seven  millions, 
has  probably  touched  its  highest  figure,  while  the  growth  of  poppy- 
culture  in  China,  and  the  increased  duty  levied  there  on  the  im- 
ported drug,  may  at  any  moment  doom  it  to  a  rapid  decline.  Very 
little  more  can  be  got  out  of  the  stamp  duties.  A  tobacco-tax  would 
oppress  the  millions  who  already  contribute  handsomely  to  the 
returns  from  salt.  The  consumption  of  salt,  which  now  yields  about 
six  millions  a  year,  can  never  increase  beyond  a  certain  limit,  were 
the  duties  lowered  to  the  utmost  verge  of  productiveness.  Man* 
Chester,  of  course,  will  never  hear  of  a  return  to  higher  duties  on 
imported  goods,  and  a  trifling  addition  to  the  export  dues  on  raw 
produce  has  well-nigh  killed  the  saltpetre  industry  of  Oudh,  and  is 
already  killing  the  rice- trade  of  British  Burmah.  The  Abkari,  or 
spirit  revenue,  can  only  be  much  enlarged  by  means  of  a  thorough, 
but  hardly  desirable,  change  in  the  feeding  habits  of  the  people  of 
India.  In  the  course  of  many  years  a  handsome  revenue  may 
doubtless  accrue  to  Government  from  irrigation-tolls  and  railway- 
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profits ;  but  liow  much  of  that  will  go  to  meet  previous  outlay  t 
new  requirements  ? 

Wlmt  roniuins,  then,  for  Indian  finaneiers  but  to  set  all  possible 
store  by  that  one  source  of  revenue  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
successive  dyniLsties  from  the  earliest  days  of  Aryan  India,  if 
not  before,  which  best  suits  the  genius  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  breeds  least  Ul-will  to  their  foreif>-ii  masters;  which  cosl's 
comparatively  little  to  collect,^  interferes  least  with  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country,  brings  the  governing  class  into 
habitual  contact  with  the  gfoverned,  varies  little  from  year  to 
year,  and  under  right  management  would  expand  from  time 
to  time  in  exact  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  requirements  of  the 
people  at  hirge?  And  yet  it  is  hut  the  other  day  that  the  North- 
West  Provinces  were  hanging  over  the  gulf  of  a  perpetual  settlement, 
and  the  syfetem  which  histor^^  has  linked  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  still  tirids,  we  are  told,  some  eager  advocates  in  the  Council 
of  the  present  Yiceroy.f 

If  the  average  Bengal  ryot  has  hitherto  reaped  small  profit  either 
from  the  legislation  of  18''59  or  the  new  developments  of  Indians  pro- 
ductive wealth,  almost  every  other  part  of  the  country  has  a  diflerenfc 
tale  to  telh  In  Oudh,  the  granary  of  Upper  India;  in  the  Punjab, 
Dalhousie's  model  province  ;  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  old  seat 
of  Mogul  rule  ;  in  British  Burniah,  moulded  by  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
Sir  Arthur  Phayre  ;  and  in  the  Central  Provinces,  reorganised  by  the 
active-tniuded  8ir  Richard  Temple,  the  course  of  general  improve- 
ment has  hc^n  neither  slow  nor  fitful.  Blest  with  a  fertile  soil,  a 
climate  generally  dry  and  wholesome,  a  people  hardy,  brave,  and 
enterprising,  and  a  Government  whi<4i,  anyhow,  studies  the  common 
weal  of  its  subjects,  Oudh  has  had  little  cause  to  yearn  for  the  brave 
days  of  Mohammedan  misrule,  or  to  repent  the  ehango  of  system  for 
which  Lord  Canning's  misimdcrstood  prochiniation  paved  the  way. 
The  viceregal  Durbar  of  1859  restored  to  the  great  landowners  of 
Oudh  the  rights  so  bliadly  overridden  three  years  before.  Two  years 
later  some  eight  hundred  of  tliem  were  inve^^ted  with  magisterial 
powers  on  their  own  estates.  What  causes  of  difference  still  lay  sim- 
mering between  the  Talookdars  and  the  tenant-farmers  of  a  certain 
standing  were  dispelled  or  abated  by  the  legislation  of  1866.  In  the 
levjang  of  taxes,  the  repression  of  infanticide,  and  the  carrying  out 

•  About  ten  i>cr  cent.,  or  le«a  than  half  tlvt?  cost  of  eoUecting  thp  opium  revenue, 
f  For  li  eloHr  jXipulnr  ♦'Xposition  of  tlio  limd  rovcnuoft  of  ludiH,  tiio  inqiii Hug' reader 
mny  bo  rofcned  to  !ilr.  Kuye'a  "  Aduimiatriition  of  the  East  India  CkitiJijaoy/*  or  t«>  u 
Diytrif  t  OftictTB '*  Notrs  on  Ihc  Korth-Wcbt  l^rovincrs.**  Mr.  Kecnc'b  *^Ltttot«  oa 
Indian  Adm^ni^t^AUt  n/'  and  tlio  Indian  Etnuomint  for  December,  1869,  g^vo  feomo 
ri»rioti3  examploM  of  the  bind  system  ns  it  worka  in  Beng^nl,  Mr.  G.  CiimpboU'a  rv^^itj 
in  tlie  Cobden  Club  volmnu,  on  **  Systems  of  Land  'IWuro,"  goes  iliomuglily  into  th^ 
wliole  subject* 
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of  social  reforms,  the  Govemment  has  found  a  willing  and  cn^ 
lightened  helpmate  in  the  Talookdars'  Association.  The  people  at 
large  are  prosperous,  and  fairly  contented  with  a  rule  which  gives  free 
scope  to  all  forms  of  industry  and  largely  employs  natives  in  govern- 
ing natives.  New  schools  are  springing  up  in  all  directions.  Rail- 
ways and  canals  are  flinging  abroad  the  seeds  of  golden  harvests, 
and  the  fruitful  soil  grows  grain  enough  to  supply  North- Western 
India  with  the  food  for  lack  of  which  millions  of  its  people  might  last 
year  have  else  hungered  in  vain. 

Of  the  Punjab  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  province  so  long 
administered  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  thriving  steadily  under 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery  and  Sir  Donald  Macleod;  the  growing 
wealth  of  its  people  being  amply  certified  by  the  steadily-increasing 
revenue  derived  from  the  municipal  funds,  and  by  the  yearly  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  civil  suits,  while  probably  no  other  part  of 
British  India  can  vie  with  this  in  the  readiness  of  its  people  to  pluck 
the  fruits  of  Western  civilization.  Taken  as  a  whole,  "the  Punjab  has 
become  more  Anglicized  in  the  short  time  since  its  annexation  than 
any  portion  of  the  older  provinces."  So  says  Mr.  Prichard,*  and  all 
the  evidence  confirms  the  justice  of  his  remark.  How  much  of  that 
progress  lies  on  the  surface,  the  temporary  fruit  of  English  conquest 
and  of  special  zeal  on  the  part  of  English  administrators,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  may  also  be 
explained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  aiding  the  natural  aptitude 
of  the  Punjabie  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  men  of  kindred  cha- 
racter have  thus  implanted  in  his  mind. 

If  the  Punjab  has  been  happy  in  a  succession  of  able  adminis- 
trators, chosen  as  it  were  from  among  the  best  men  in  the  civil  and 
military  services,  two  other  of  our  youngest  provinces  have  abnost 
surpassed  it  in  respect  of  material  progress  within  a  corresponding 
period.  Under  our  rule  British  Burmah  has  doubled  its  population 
in  twelve  years,  owing  partly  to  the  immigration  from  the  worse- 
governed  provinces  of  Burmah  proper.  In  the  same  time  the  land- 
revenue  rose  fifty-four  per  cent. ;  the  proceeds  of  the  capitation -tax, 
a  kind  of  graduated  poll-tax  suited  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
rose  seventy-eight  per  cent.  ;  the  customs  and  excise  duties  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  In  short,  the  imperial  revenues  of  the 
province  have  already  doubled  themselves ;  and  so  has  the  value  of 
its  foreign  trade,  which  now  equals  ten  millions  a  year,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  abolition  of  frontier  dues  in  1863.  Its  population,  of  less 
than  two  millions  and  a  half,  already  yields  an  aggregate  revenue  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling ;  a  high  proportion,  compared 
with  the  six  millions  raised  from  thirty  millions  of  people  in  the 
North- West  Provinces,  or  even  with  the  seventeen  millions  furnished 
•  "  Admiuislration  of  India,"  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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by  forty  milliona  of  Ben  gal  lies.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  eiidcniic  cattle- 
plague  and  other  drawbacks,  the  taxation  in  British  Biirmah  presses 
lightly  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  grown  visihly  in  wealth 
under  our  rule;  the  small  landowners  being  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent^ the  cities  filled  witli  busy  merchants  and  thriving  artisans, 
while  the  poorest  labourers  earn  from  ninepence  to  a  shillmg  a  day, 
The  State  grant  for  education  now  equals  less  than  half  the  amount 
raised  from  local  fees  and  private  charity.  For  very  much  of  the 
progress  thus  made,  British  Burniah  has  cause  to  thank  the  mild 
beneficent  sway  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  and  the  fruits  of  his  teaching 
on  those  who  worked  under  him,  To  the  Imperial  Government  it 
owes  little  enough  in  the  way  of  expenditure  on  public  works,  but 
Nature  has  endowed  it  with  the  noblest  waterway  in  all  India,  the 
Irrawaddy ;  with  vast  forests  of  teak,  with  hill-sides  fit  for  growing 
any  amount  of  tea  and  coffee,  with  a  rich  variety  of  fruit-trees  and 
fish,  with  tin*mines  and  petroleum -springs,  with  valleys  and  uplands 
fruitful  in  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  with  a  people  of  quiet,  . 
industrious  habits,  and  cheerful  temperament,  thorougldy  contented^^H 
with  their  new  masters,  and  quick  to  profit  bj^  the  commercial  freedom  ^\ 
assured  theui  under  British  rule.  So  heartily  indeed  had  that  rule 
been  welcomed  by  the  Peguers,  that  it  was  found  safe  to  leave  them 
without  a  European  regiment  in  the  darkest  days  of  1 857.  During 
the  past  year  their  export  trade  in  rice,  the  great  staple  of  the 
countrj%  has  been  somewhat  checked  by  the  enhanced  duty,  which 
puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  against  their  rivals  in  Siam  and  Cochin  \ 
but  there  is  still  a  hope  that  the  Indian  Government  will  repair  this 
blunder  before  it  is  too  late. 

Another  young  province  which  has  token  a  great  start  towards  a 
prosperous  future  is  the  Central  Provinces,  first  consolidated  in  1861 
out  of  old  Bengal  districts  and  recent  annexations.  Less  thinly 
peopled  than  British  Burmah,  where  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  land 
has  yet  been  cultivated,  its  nine  millions  of  inliubitauts  arc  spread 
over  an  area  nearly  twice  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Nagpore 
and  the  fnutful  valleys  of  the  Wurdab,  the  Weingunga,  and  the 
Nerhudda,  are  the  most  populous  parts  of  this  great  province. 
Belaspore  especially  is  known  as  "  the  land  of  plenty.'**  It  is  a 
land  of  hill  and  forest,  interspersed  among  broad  tracts  of  well- 
watered  plain,  fit  for  the  growth  of  corn,  rice,  and  cotton.  Ita_ 
mineral  resources  admit  of  endless  development.  Its  populatioE 
mainly  agricultural,  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Gouds,  Bheels 
and  other  primeval  races,  whoso  presence  there  dates  from  lar  beyond 
the  dawn  of  Hindu  immigration.  Ruined  cities  and  temples  hid  ii 
the  jungle  attest  the  forgotten  glories  of  its  earlier  civilization.     It 

•  Indian  EconomUt,  for  DocemLcr  10,  18G9. 
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future  progress  under  our  rule  is  foreshadowed  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  its  internal  resources  since  the  day  when  Sir  R.  Temple  took  over 
the  government  of  the  province  in  1862.  Evidence  of  its  growing 
prosperity  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  five  years  the 
number  of  civil  suits  rose  from  nineteen  thousand  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand, an  aggregate  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  yearly ; 
while  in  three  years  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province  rose  from  two 
millions  and  a  half  to  nearly  nine  millions,*  which  by  1868  became 
thirteen  millions.  So  great  is  the  popular  taste  for  education  even 
among  the  rude  dwellers  in  Sumbulpore,  that  in  six  years  the  ninety- 
five  scholars,  distributed  among  four  schools,  have  increased  to  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  scholars,  taught  in  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  schools.  The  thriving  city  of  Nagi>ore  is  linked 
with  Bombay  by  a  line  of  railway  that  taps  the  cotton-fields  of 
Berar,  while  the  yet  more  conspicuous  station  of  Jubbulpore,  the 
meeting-point  of  two  trunk  railways,  is  already  becoming  the  great 
central  reservoir  for  the  main  streams  of  traffic  from  North-Eastem, 
Central,  and  Western  India.  Local  ambition,  not  without  reason, 
would  even  claim  for  Jubbulpore  the  right  to  supplant  Calcutta  as 
the  seat  of  British-Indian  rule. 

The  North- West  Provinces  were  fast  recovering  the  ground  lost 
during  the  Mutiny,  when  the  famine  of  1860  again  for  the  moment 
hindered  their  advance.  But  that  storm  soon  blew  over,  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  it  have  never  since  been  quite  forgotten.  When 
drought  once  more  visited  these  provinces  in  1868,  its  worst  horrors 
were  entirely  averted  by  the  progress  meanwhile  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  works  of  irrigation.  Distress,  of  course, 
there  was  in  some  places ;  but  the  great  Ganges  Canal,  with  its 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  main  stream  and  three  thousand  miles 
of  branch  channels,  saved  nearly  a  million  acres  from  drying  up.  A 
like  service  on  a  smaller  scale  was  rendered  by  the  Eastern  Jumna 
Canal,  and  the  channels  that  irrigate  the  Dhoon  and  Eohilkund ; 
while  Oudh  sent  the  balance  of  her  own  rich  harvests  by  rail  to  dis- 
tricts where  the  drought  was  sorest.  The  revenue  of  the  province 
rises  steadily  from  year  to  year  in  spite  of  fluctuating  seasons  and  a 
stationary  land-rent.  The  great  growth  of  trade,  the  mighty  impulse 
given  to  labour  by  a  lavish  outlay  on  public  works,  and  the  influence 
of  irrigation  in  doubling  and  even  quadrupling  the  produce  of  a 
naturally  fruitful  soil,  at  once  account  and  compensate  for  the  recent 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  the  North- West 
Provinces.     So  much  has  the  land  risen  in  value  of  late  years  f  that, 

♦  Prichard*8  "Administration  of  India,"  vol.  i. 

t  A  comparison  of  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  tlie  soiling  price  of  wheat  for 
some  years  past,  shows  that  the  value  of  the  crops  must  exceed  £100,000,000  a  year— 
little  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
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according  to  some  authorities,  the  land  assessment  might  easily  be 
doubled  without  taking  from  the  cultivator  more  than  a  fifth  of  his 
net  rental.  The  same  thing  has  been  said  of  Madras,  where  the 
market  value  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  its  people,  has  doubled  in  the 
last  five  years  alone. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  great  burst  of  general  prosperity 
which  the  American  war  developed  in  the  cities  and  cotton-marts  of 
Bombay  and  Central  India.  For  several  years  the  golden  stream 
kept  flooding  those  fortunate  regions  and  fertilizing  the  poorest 
places  within  its  reach.  Everybody,  rich  or  poor,  bathed  in  ita 
waters  and  waxed  fat.  Prices  rose  apace,  but  the  new  source  of 
wealth  seemed  inexhaustible.  Cotton  and  railways  brought  untold 
plenty  to  millions  who  had  hitherto  been  vegetating  on  three  or  four 
rupees  a  month.  In  four  years  the  people  of  Western  India  had 
earned  thirty- five  millions  sterling  in  hard  cash.  Much  of  this  was 
squandered  in  wild  extravagance  or  wilder  speculations,  but  a  large 
balance  remained  after  all  in  the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
sudden  prosperity  of  course  made  many  a  spendthrift  out  of  the 
beggars  of  a  day  before.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  ryot 
ofiering  himdreds  of  rupees  for  bullocks  of  a  favourite  colour,  or 
advertising  his  newly-gotten  wealth  in  silver  plough-shares  and 
silver  tires  round  his  cart  wheels.  Immense  sums  of  money  were 
often  lavished  on  marriage  ceremonies.  Silver  bangles  were  replaced 
by  golden.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasantry  decked  them- 
selves out  in  jewels  of  price.  It  was  a  glorious  time  for  the  priests 
and  the  money-lenders,  who  levied  a  rich  percentage  on  the  profits  of 
the  credulous  and  the  careless.  Bombay  itself  went  mad  about  new 
schemes  for  making  more  money,  but  the  ruin  that  fell  upon  the 
western  capital  did  not  extend  far  into  the  country.  After  all 
deductions,  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  wealth  must  have  perma- 
nently enriched  the  peasantry  of  Western  and  Central  India.  The 
level  of  general  comfort  has  perceptibly  risen,  and  the  breadth  of 
land  brought  under  tillage  has  widened  very  much  indeed.  Groves 
of  mangoe  and  other  trees  have  been  planted  everywhere,  wells  dug, 
and  waste  lands  reclaimed.  The  looms  of  Nagpore  have  reaped 
large  profits  from  the  new  demand  for  the  finer  sorts  of  clothing. 
"  Every  coolie,"  said  one  old  native  to  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac,*  "  took  to 
dressing  himself  like  a  Brahmin."  Earthenware  pots  and  pans  gave 
way  to  vessels  of  brass,  copper,  and  even  silver.  Large  importations 
of  farm  bullocks  have  improved  the  native  breed,  and  the  old  mud 
huts  of  the  country  have  frequently  been  replaced  by  roomier 
dwellings  of  brick  and  stone. 

♦  The  Cotton  Commissioner  for  Central  and  "Western  India,  from  whose  last  Report 
most  of  the  particulars  here  brought  together  have  been  gleaned. 
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Old  sumptuary  rules  and  caste-distinctions  have  also  in  great 
measure  succumbed  before  the  growing  independence  that  comes  of 
a  general  adyance  in  private  wealth.  If  the  poor  Eoonbie,  or  culti- 
vator, now  apes  his  betters  in  the  splendour  of  his  marriage-feasts 
and  the  richness  of  his  holiday  costume,  a  like  spirit  of  self-assertion 
has  led  people  of  yet  lower  castes  to  insist  on  breaking  through 
many  a  barrier  of  time-honoured  etiquette.  The  poor  Chumars,  or 
leather-dressers,  could  no  longer  see  why  they  alone  should  be  for- 
bidden to  use  real  flowers  at  their  wedding- feasts.  If  the  Mallees, 
or  gardeners,  would  not  supply  them  with  real  flowers,  they,  for 
their  part,  would  make  no  more  shoes  or  leather  buckets  fur  the 
Mallees.  For  a  Mallee  the  making  of  such  buckets  involves  loss  of 
caste,  and  without  those  buckets  his  crops  would  wither.  Proof  as 
^^y  were  to  all  bribes,  the  gardeners  eventually  had  to  save  their 
crops  by  furnishing  the  needful  flowers  to  the  Chumars.  In  the 
same  way  the  barbers  of  Berar  fought  the  carpenters  for  "  some 
wooden  distinction  "  hitherto  denied  to  bridegrooms  of  their  class. 
Xot  a  carpenter  was  shaven  untU  the  barbers  had  gained  their 
point. 

Lower  yet  in  the  social  scale  came  the  Dhers  and  Mhangs  of 
Central  India.  The  former  do  all  the  village  drudgery — spin,  clean 
cotton,  and  work  in  the  fields.  The  Mhangs  are  a  wandering  tribe 
of  rogues  and  minstrels.  Both  alike  were  forbidden  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  to  use  ponies  in  their  marriage  processions  ;  a  seat  on 
a  bullock's  back  being  reckoned  good  enough  for  such  as  they.  One 
Dher,  however,  who  had  made  some  money,  was  bent  on  bringing 
out  a  pair  of  ponies  at  his  daughter's  wedding.  The  people  of  the 
place  were  resolved  to  chastise  the  bold  offender,  and  a  riot  was 
imminent,  when  an  appeal  to  the  magistrate  settled  the  question  in 
the  Dher's  favour.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  rode  forth  on  ponies 
instead  of  bullocks.  Next  year  the  Mhangs  also  brought  out  their 
ponies.  This  was  too  much  for  the  new-blown  dignity  of  the  Dhers. 
Ilather  than  let  those  low  creatures,  the  Mhangs,  share  the  privi- 
lege just  conceded  to  themselves,  they  attacked  the  first  marriage 
party  that  appeared  on  ponies,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  got 
very  roughly  treated.  And  yet  it  was  only  a  few  years  before,  that 
the  Dhers  of  Guzerat  never  dared  appear  in  public  places  without 
trailing  a  bramble-bush  behind  them,  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  marks 
of  their  hateful  footsteps.  In  those  days  there  was  no  place  for 
either  Dher  or  Mhang  inside  the  village  w^alls.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  a  Dher  who  had  to  give  evidence  before  a  native  magistrate 
was  compelled  to  stand  outside  the  court-house,  and  shout  out  from 
a  distance  what  he  had  to  say.  In  the  central  provinces  it  is  still 
customiary,  says  Mr.  Carnac,  for  one  of  these  poor  outcasts  to  rub  his 
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nose  on  the  ground,  and  stand  on  one  leg  with  his  shoes  in  his  hand, 
whenever  he  meets  an  English  oflScer  or  a  native  of  rank. 

Bombay,  with  a  population  of  less  than  thirteen  millions,  spread 
over  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  square  miles, 
yields  a  land  revenue  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half,  and  a 
total  revenue  of  nearly  nine  millions.  The  golden  prime  of  her 
cotton  industry  passed  away  with  the  great  crash  of  1865,  but  her 
cotton  exports  still  amount  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
bales.  Her  foreign  trade  is  worth  at  this  moment  about  forty  mil- 
lions a-year,  or  about  two  millions  over  that  of  Bengal.  In  plain 
truth,  the  commercial  sceptre  is  already  falling  away  from  the  capital 
on  the  Hooghly  to  the  crowded  marts  and  spacious  harbour  of  Bombay 
City.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  completion  of  the  railway 
lines  that  link  Bombay  with  Central  and  Northern  India,  the  recent 
discovery  of  great  coal-beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Wurdah,  and  the 
possession  of  a  convenient  harbour — one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — 
all  t«nd  to  assure  the  future  pre-eminence  of  a  city  long  renowned 
for  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit  of  its  merchant  princes, 
the  Sassoons,  the  Jeejeebhoys,  and  the  Roychunds.  The  rivalry  of 
Kurrachee  is  still  to  come,  and,  as  a  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  that  still  neglected  port  may  yet  reckon  upon 
a  future  answering  to  its  great  deserts.  But  nothing,  apparently, 
can  dethrone  Bombay  from  its  commercial  leadership,  even  if  the 
seat  of  Government  were  still  assured  to  its  old  rival  on  the  Hooghly. 
The  great  bulk  of  India's  trade  with  Europe  must  inevitably  pass 
through  Bombay,  whereas  Calcutta  will  some  day  encounter,  in 
Rangoon  and  Maulmain,  two  formidable  rivals  for  the  trade  of  China 
and  Japan.  Nor  can  any  other  Indian  city  quite  come  up  to  the 
Western  capital  in  the  zeal  of  its  citizens  for  mental  culture,  in  their 
readiness  to  profit  by  the  thought,  the  learning,  and  the  science  of 
the  West.  Benares  may  still  be  the  sacred  stronghold  of  Brahmin 
philosophy ;  Calcutta  may  have  its  Baboos,  who  lead  or  uphold  the 
march  of  free  thought  and  modem  culture  in  Bengal ;  Madras  can 
boast  of  one  nobleman,  the  Maharajah  of  Vizianagram,  whose  high 
breeding  is  wedded  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  an  accomplished 
English  gentleman ;  and  all  over  India  may  be  found  nobles,  states- 
men, landowners,  merchants,  scholars,  whose  lives  attest,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  moulding  influence  of  European  ideas.  Bombay 
alone  combines  with  other  elements  of  native  progress  a  large  infu- 
sion of  Parsee  energy  and  Parsee  enlightenment.  Descended  from 
those  Persian  Ghebirs  who  fled,  like  the  Huguenots  of  modern  France, 
from  the  flames  of  religious  persecution,  the  Parsees  are  the  very  salt 
of  Western  India.  In  commercial  enterprise,  in  political  capacity, 
in  philanthropic  zeal,  in  openness  to  new  ideas,  and  in  breadth  of 
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general  culture,  they  seem  to  take  the  lead  of  their  fellow-citizens — 
come  nearer,  in  short,  to  our  European  standards  "bf  character  and 
accomplishments  than  any  other  of  what  may  be  called  the  native 
races  of  India. 

The  spread  of  popular  education  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.  During  that  time  the  public 
outlay  on  schools  and  colleges  has  risen  from  a  hundred  thousand 
to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year,  the  number  of  pupils 
from  forty  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
schools  and  colleges  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  funds  from 
a  few  hundred  to  nearly  nineteen  thousand.  Bombay,  the  Punjab, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  contribute  the  largest  number  of  pupils 
in  proportion  to  population,  the  North-West  Provinces  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  in  any  province.  Madras,  which  ranks  low  in 
the  comparison  of  numbers,  takes  the  first  place  in  respect  of  outlay 
from  private  funds.  Bengal  shows  only  about  three  pupils  for 
every  seven  educated  in  Bombay.  In  these  State-aided  schools  the 
low-caste  Chamar  and  the  high-caste  Brahmin  learn  their  lessons 
side  by  side.  Mission  and  private  schools  add  their  thousands  of 
scholars  to  the  general  sum.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  natives 
of  rank  and  wealth  have  come  forward  with  large  subscriptions  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  their  countrymen.  Allahabad 
and  Lahore  will  soon  have  universities  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
learning  and  literature  of  the  East  will  find  the  encouragement 
elsewhere  mainly  devoted  to  English  and  other  kindred  tongues. 
In  some  of  the  native  states  English  example,  aided  by  the  good 
sense  of  their  own  rulers,  has  already  done  great  things  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  If  all  our  native  feudatories  were  as 
enlightened  as  the  sovereigns  of  Jeypore,  Kolaporc,  and  Travancore, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  wish  for  a  more  high-handed  policy 
than  that  which  now  marks  the  relations  of  the  Indian  Government 
with  the  princes  outside  the  British  pale. 

The  old  demand  for  instruction  in  English  still  finds  a  willing 
echo  in  the  minds  of  natives  of  every  class.  English  will  always 
continue  to  form  a  leading  element  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
country,  and  no  one  who  remembers  how  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
former  pupils  in  our  government  schools  took  part  against  us 
during  the  mutiny,  would  wish  to  see  any  wide  departure  from  the 
principles  applied  by  Lord  William  Bcntinck  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Messrs.  Trevelyan  and  Macaulay.  But  for  some  time  past 
Anglo-Indian  statesmanship  has  followed  the  track  once  vainly 
indicated  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  afterwards  successfully  trodden  by 
Mr.  Thomason  and   Lord    Dalhousie.*      In    1851    the    Court    of 

*  See  some  interestixig  letters  from  General  Briggp,  in  Allen's  Indiun  Mail  for  1869, 
Xo5.  889,  &c ;  aUo  Mr.  Howell's  "Note*'  on  Education,  in  1866—7. 
VOU  XV.  K 
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Directors  formally  aoceptcfl  Mr,  Adani*s  principle  of  toachiug  the 
many  ruthi'i*  tliai?  Ibe  few,  and  of  uBiiig"  tb*>  viTnucular  tongues  ua 
the  lirst  and  chief  means  of  imbuing  the  people  with  English 
principK'S  and  English  ideas.  Theneuforth  tlie  teiiching  of  English 
was  limited  to  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  except  in  places 
where  the  popular  feeling  ran  in  favour  oC  English  schools.  A 
scheme  of  education  *'  far  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
local  or  the  supremo  Grovernments  could  ever  have  ventured  to 
suggest/'  was  already  bearing  good  fiiiit  when  Lord  Dalhousie 
thus  described  it  in  bis  farewell  SUnute.  Since  then  it  has  steadily 
made  its  ^^xkx  into  all  parts  of  British  India.  Every  province  has 
now  its  ataft*  of  paid  teachers,  from  the  chief  director  down  to  the 
humblest  of  village  school  mo  stars.  Every  district  has  its  due  grada- 
tion of  vernacular,  middle,  and  high  schools,  linked  together  by 
means  of  f^eholariships  which  enable  the  best  pupils  to  work  their 
way  up  from  the  village  school  to  tlio  IcK^al  college.  To  each  class 
of  schook  the  Government  awards  a  share  of  the  public  money  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  school-fees.  Normal  schools  are  training 
the  youth  of  one  generation  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  next. 
For  the  liigber  education  India  will  t^oon  have  five  universities  at 
full  work,  besides  about  forty  government  colleges.  Two  thousand 
girls'  schools  already  contain  an  aggregate  of  nearly  fifty-four 
thousand  pupils.  Nonual  schools  for  the  training  of  women- 
teachers  have  lately  been  established  here  and  there,  thanks  to  the 
persevering  zeal  of  our  brave  countrywoman,  Miss  Carpenter,  acting 
on  the  newly-awaktned  patriotism  of  enlightt  ned  natives  in  liombuy 
and  Calcutta.  Through  the  development  of  these,  and  what  are 
called  Zenana  schools,  we  may  look  to  see  the  mental  growth  of 
Indian  women  ere  long  keeping  pace  with  that  of  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers.  It  would  of  course  be  foolish  to  expect  miracles 
of  good  from  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  education,  and  unfair  to 
talk  as  if  village  seliools  had  not  existed  in  India  froai  all  time.  But 
the  Indian  Government  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  fields,  laboured  of  lute  years  with  an  honest  zeal  to 
advance  the  welfare  and  stimulate  the  just  ambition  of  its  subjects,* 

In  the  sphere  of  morals  also  there  is  real  progress  to  report.  Ever 
since  the  mutiny^  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  its  prompt  and 
utter  suppression,  the  tide  of  social  and  religious  change  has  risen 
higher  and  higher  against  the  strongholds  of  ancient  creeds  and 
customs.  In  Southern  India,  and  among  the  rude  aboriginal  races 
elsewhere,  the  Christianity  of  the  missions  has  made  an  increasing 
number  of  converts ;  and  two  princes  of  some  repute,  Dhuleep  Singh 

•  It  now  proi>OBCB  graduan y  to  reduce  ita  grants  to  tho  higher  &nd  increnae  tliem  to 
the  viirnacular  &L-hoo]8|  which  arw  Blill  tkr  too  few  for  the  popuhtr  netjd. 
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and  the  Rajah  of  Kapiirthalla,  who  died  the  other  day  on  his  way  to 
England,  as  well  as  a  princess  or  two,  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
professing  Christians.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  people  willingly 
send  their  children  to  mission- schools,  and  not  a  few  of  the  leading 
gentry  have  learned  to  look  with  favour  on  those  missionaries  who 
think  more  of  practising  their  Master's  precepts  than  of  preaching 
dogmas  which  He  never  sanctioned.  But  it  would  be  false  to  say 
that  doctrinal  Christianity  has  hitherto  gained  much  ground  among 
the  most  civilised  races  of  India.  Western  example  has  seldom  been 
found  in  perfect  harmony  with  Western  creeds,  and  the  very  rebound 
from  an  old  and  intricate  Polytheism  would  preclude  a  ready  hearing 
for  the  mysteries  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Ilence  it  happens  that 
among  educated  Hindoos  the  current  of  religious  reform  has  long  set 
towards  some  kind  of  eclectic  Theism,  branching  off  at  one  end  into 
the  rarefied  scepticism  of  the  old  English  freetliinkers,  at  the  other 
into  the  warmer  aspirations  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Mr.  James 
Martineau.  For  some  years  past  the  latter  movement  seems  to  have 
made  most  way,  under  the  leadership  of  the  young  and  gifted  Baboo, 
Eeshub  Chnnder  Sen,  fit  heir  to  the  mantle  worn  forty  years  ago  by 
fiammohun  Roy.  Step  by  step  the  original  revolt  against  the 
corrupt  Brahmanism  of  the  Puranas  has  led  up  to  a  religious  system 
in  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  ethics  of  St.  Paul  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  last  rag  of  old  use  and  wont  was  flung  aside 
by  Keshnb  Chunder's  followers  when  a  few  years  ago  they  forswore 
aU  observance  of  caste  rules.  His  lectures  in  India  and  his  recent 
utterances  in  this  country  show  how  thoroughly  he  has  steeped  him- 
self in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  while  steadily  rejecting 
the  main  dogmas  of  Christian  theology. 

The  Brahmoists  of  both  sections  may  already  be  numbered  by 
thousands.     At  least  as  many  more  conform  only  in  outward  seem- 
ing to  the  faith  of  their  Brahman  forefathers.     A  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  growing  deference  to  modern  needs,  has  begun  to  reign  among 
the  priests  themselves  of  the  old  religion.     Reverend  pundits  have 
lately  discovered  that  a  Hindoo  may  cross  the  seas  without  losing 
caste,  that  Hindoo  widows  may  marry  again  without  deadly  sin,  and 
that  the  eating  of  flesh  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Vedas.      Leading 
Hindoos  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  movement  against  poly- 
gamy.     In  these  and  other    directions    the   tyranny   of  caste,    a 
tyranny  which   has    had    and    may    still   have   its   uses,    is   gra- 
dually  yielding   to   the    demands    of  common   sense    and   general 
expediency.     In  many  parts  of  India  the  march  of  new  ideas  has 
shewn  itself  in  the  readiness  of  natives  to  form  societies  and  hold 
public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  political  questions. 
All  this,  of  course,  may  coimt  for  little  beside  the  dense  array  of 
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ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  that  etill  cliallenges  attack  i 
defies  suppression.  But  the  new  leaveE  lias  begun  to  work,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  that  work,  for  good  or  evil,  will  surely  be 
accomplished,  Hinduism^  in  the  words  of  Max  Miiller,  *'  is  a 
decrepit  religion,  and  has  not  many  years  to  live;"  but  to  hasten 
its  downfall,  as  a  religion,  by  other  than  moral  means,  would  be  a 
gross  offence  against  sound  statesmanship  and  Christian  morality. 

In  reviewing  India's  recent  progress,  no  candid  observer  can  help 
seeing  what  a  debt  she  owes  to  the  greatest  and  nearly  the  worst 
abused  of  our  Indian  viceroys.  The  name  of  Lord  Dalhousie  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  whole  history  of  that  progress.  **  To 
his  genius,' '  as  Mr.  Marshman  has  rightly  declared,  "is  to  be 
ascribed  the  grateful  fact  that  the  India  of  1867  presents  so  pre- 
eminent a  contrast  to  the  India  of  1847."  It  was  his  strong,  bold, 
forecasting  statesmanship  that  set  India's  feet  firmly  on  the  path 
she  has  since  pursued.  Ue  it  was  who  gave  her  a  cheap  uniform 
postage,  and  four  thoasand  miles  of  cheaply- worked  telegraph  ;  who 
planned  and  started  the  railway  system  that  now  joins  Bombay  to 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Lahore  ;  who  helped  on  to  an  early  completion 
the  works  of  that  unrivalled  achievement  and  immeasurable  blessing* 
the  Ganges  CanaL  To  him,  also,  is  ludia  indebted  lor  her  present 
system  of  popular  instroction,  for  important  reforms  in  prison- 
discipline,  for  a  special  department  of  public  works,  for  the  removal 
of  old  clogs  on  trade  and  industry,  for  the  useful  reports  now  yearly 
forwarded  from  eveiy  province  on  all  things  connected  with  its 
administration,  for  almost  everything,  in  short,  which  has  lent  new 
force  and  larger  purpose  to  the  national  life  of  India  in  these  latter 
days.  It  was  Dalhousie  who  cleared  the  way  for  the  mihler  policy 
of  his  successors;  it  was  he  who  made  them  strong  enough  to 
employ  their  strength  in  new  directions,  to  substitute  right  for 
might,  justice  for  expedicncj^  in  their  dealings  with  the  subject 
peoples,  to  make  large  concessions  to  native  feeling  without  risk  of 
being  charged  with  conscious  weakness ;  to  devote  all  their  time,  in 
short,  to  bettering  the  physical  conditions  and  quickening  the  moral 
energies  of  the  millions  committed  to  their  charge.  If  the  people 
of  India  are  in  any  way  better  off  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago, 
the  difference  is  mainly  owing  to  the  work  done  or  prepared  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  during  the  eight  years  of  hia  strong  but  beneticent  nde. 

L.  J.  Trotter, 
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rpjbLERE  are  certain  documents  in  ecclesiastical  literature  which 
-^  have  a  living  history  of  their  own,  interesting  and  instructive, 
even  irrespectively  of  their  contents.  One  such  is  the  confession  of 
faith  variously  known  as  the  Hymn  Quicunque  ViiUy  the  **  Confession 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  or  "  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius."  It  has 
in  this  year  reached,  as  regards  the  Church  of  England,  what  mu^t 
be  regarded  by  all  as  a  critical  moment  in  its  existence.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  innumerable  letters  of  attack  and  defence  in  public 
journals.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  discussed  in  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  considering  the  Rubrics  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  criticism  and  suggestion,  as  well 
from  those  who  admire  it,  as  from  those  who  depreciate  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  short  review  of  its  main  characteristics 
may  be  desirable. 

I.  Its  first  reception  and  actual  use  in  Christendom  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  those  literary  mistakes  *  which  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is 
to  be  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Athanasius  was 
in  the  first  instance  a  deliberate  forgery,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  But  it 
already  bore  its  present  title  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  tho  inference  that  ho  was  the 
author  was  natural,  and  from  the  ninth  century  spread  rapidly. 
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pagite,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  popular  notions  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy ;  with  the  false  Decretals  of  the  early  Popes,  or  early  Empe- 
rors, which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Pontifical  power.     Under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name  it  crept,  like  those  other  documents,  into 
general  aoceptance ;  and  then,  when  that  shadow  was  exorcised  by  the 
spell  of  critical  inquiry,  still  retained  the  place  which  it  had  won 
under  false  pretences.     Through  the  Middle  Ages   it   was   always 
quoted  as  his  work.     At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  name  of 
the  champion  of  Christian  orthodoxy  still  dazzled  the  vision  of  the 
Reformers.     In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  in   the  Belgic  and  in  the  Bohemian  Confessions,   in  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ''  of  Hooker,  it  is  unhesitatingly  received  as  the 
"  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius."     No  one  at  that  time  entertained  any 
doubt  of  its  authorship.     The  very  year  of  its  composition  was  fixed ; 
the  very  hole  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Maximin,  near  the  Black  Gate  at 
Treves,  was  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  Athanasius  had  written  it 
in  the  concealment  of  his  western  exile.     Yet  it  is  now  known  with 
absolute  certainty  not  only  that  Athanasius  never  did  write  it,  but 
never  could  have  written  it.     The  language  in  which  it  is  composed 
was  probably  unknown  to  him.     We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  terminology  which  it  employs  was  condemned  by  him.     It  con- 
tains at  least  one  doctrine  which  he  would  have  repudiated.     But  just 
as  some  of  the  writings  of  Pelagius  have  been  preserved  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  confounded  with  the  writings  of  his  great 
contemporary,  St.  Jerome,  so  the  treatise  of  the  imknown  author  who 
composed  this,  in  some  important  respects,  anti- Athanasian  Creed,  has 
been  embalmed  for  posterity  by  its  early  ascription  to  the  Father  of 
orthodoxy.     The  memory  of  that  mighty  champion  of  the  faith  whose 
romantic  adventures,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  make  even  the  cold 
pages   of   Gibbon  to    glow,   the   fame   of    whose  incantations  still 
lingers  in  the  Dragon  of  St.  George,  and  in  the  Beelzebub  of  the 
mummers  of  the  northern   peasantry,  has  achieved  this  yet  more 
important   triumph.     By   the   magic   of  his  name   this  confession, 
of  unknown  origin  and  ambiguous  character,  found  its  way  into  the 
"Western  Church,  and  has  been  kept  alive  and  retained  a  charmed  exist- 
ence even  after  its  real  character  had  been  discovered.     This  curious 
tale  has  a  double  moral.     On  the  one  hand,  it  shows  the  marvellous 
power  which  the  mere  name  of  a  great  man  can  exercise  long  after 
the  contests  in  which  he  was  engaged  are  dead  and  buried — long 
after  the  church,  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  chief  ornament,  has 
been   separated  from  the  Churches  which  make  it  their  boast  to 
claim  his  work  as  their  own.     On  the  other  hand,  this  circumstance 
may  reconcile  its  stanchest  adherents  more  easily  to  dealing  freely 
with  it ;  for,  as  it  is  evident  that  but  for  the  belief  in  its  Athanasian 
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origin,  it  would  never  have  been  accepted  either  by  the  Roman  or  by 
the  English  Church,  so  now  that  its  un-Athanasian  origin  is  proved, 
the  special  ground  of  its  acceptance  ceases.  It  was  urged  by  Burnet 
in  1689,  and  has  been  often  urged  since,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  into  the  public  services  of  the  Church  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalce- 
don,  which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  composition  or  publi- 
cation of  any  other  Creed  than  the  Nicene.  So  long  as  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  believed  to  be  by  Athanasius  himself,  it  might  possibly 
have  been  supposed  that,  having  been  written  before  those  decrees, 
it  escaped  their  condemnation.  That  can  no  longer  be  maintained,, 
since  its  later  authorship  has  been  acknowledged,  and  to  those  who 
attach  any  importance  to  the  decrees  of  General  Councils,  the  argu- 
ment of  Burnet  is  imanswerable.  But  even  without  regard  to  the 
prohibitions  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  the  removal  of  the  prestige 
of  Athanasius's  name  throws  us  back  entirely  on  its  internal  value. 
A  book  may  be  anonymous  and  yet  be  true,  sacred,  even  inspired. 
But  then  the  proofs  of  its  truth  and  inspiration  must  be  very  strong. 
An  institution  may  have  been  founded  on  error,  and  yet  bo  worth 
preserving  for  its  general  beneficence.  But  that  beneficence  must  then 
be  its  flole  reconmiendation.  The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  is  like  the  parallel  history  of  the  reception  of  the 
Pope's  Infallibility — "gangrened  with  imposture ;"  not  wilfid  im- 
postore  it  may  be,  not  conscious  fraud,  but  still  leaving  it  so  destitute 
of  historical  foundation  as  to  render  doubly  imperative  the  duty 
of  testing  its  claims  to  authority  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  a  few  words  must  be  spent  on  its 
probable  date  and  authorship.  The  doubt  of  its  Athanasian  author- 
ship was  first  expressed  by  Gerard  Voss  in  1642,  in  his  work  on 
"  The  Three  Creeds,"  and  from  this  it  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  1647  Jeremy  Taylor  adopted  it  in  his  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;" 
and  in  1662  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer-book  went  out  of  their  way 
to  inject  into  the  Rubrics*  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  which  they 
could  not  venture  to  insert  in  the  Articles.  From  that  time  scholars, 
whilst  unanimous  in  disavowing  its  Athanasian  author.^hip,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  hitherto  fruitless  search  after  its  unknown  composer. 
Quesnel  conjectured  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  African  Bishop, 
Vigilius,  of  Thapsus,  a.d.  484,  chiefly  from  his  reputation  for  passing 
ofiF  his  own  works  under  fictitious  names.     Waterlaiul,  led  by  the 

♦  To  the  worda,  "this  confession  of  our  Christian  faith,"  they  added,  '■^commonly 
callfr<l  The  Creed  of  St  Athanasius."  For  the  development  of  tlii-s  as  well  as  of  much 
else  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Creed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  able  and 
learned  article  in  J£acmiUan*a  Magazine  for  November,  1867,  by  "Presbyter  Acadeniicus." 
In  many  points  this  eaaaj  merely  summariaes  the  results  of  his  arguments. 
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apparent  absence  of  allusion  to  Ncstorius,  and  yet  distinct  reference 
to  Apollinarius,  and  also  thinking  that  it  was  founded  on  Augustine's 
treatise  on  the  Trinity,  ascribed  it  to  Hilary  of  Aries,  a*d*  429.  Mr. 
Harvey,  believing  that  it  was  written  X)rior  to  Augustine's  treatise,* 
and  judging,  not.  unwarrantably,  from  its  denunciation  of  every- 
thing approaching  to  ApoUinarianism,  that  it  was  composed  by  some 
one  wlio  was  accused  of  that  heresy,  and  took  this  ungenerous 
mode  of  expurgation  (to  which  we  shall  hereafter  rccnr),  refers  it 
to  Victricius,  liishop  of  Rouen,  A-n.  401,  and  thinks  that  the  title 
of  **  Athanasian ''  came  by  mistake  from  the  name  of  Anastasius, 
the  Pope  before  whom  Victricius  defended  himself,  A  grave  ques- 
tion has  recently  been  started  by  Mr.  Ffoidkes,  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  any  certain  indications  of  an  earlier  date,  it  is  not  of  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  then  that  we  have  the  iirst  positive 
proof  of  its  appearauee  in  any  manuscript  authorities,  and  unquestion- 
ably it  bears  a  striking  resombhmce  to  the  style  of  the  theological 
expositions  put  forth  by  that  energetic  Prince.  "  This  is  the  Catholic 
Faith/"  says  Charlemagne,  in  his  own  paraphrase  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  ''  which  every  ono  keeping  whole  and  undefiled  shall  have 
everlasting  life/' 

II,  We  now  pass  to  its  internal  characteristics.  There  are  four 
points,  aU  of  singular  interest,  both  In  themselves  and  in  the  subse- 
quent developmonts  through  which  they  have  passed. 

I.  Its  form  (us  is  implied  in  what-  was  probably  its  original  title)  is 
not  like  that  of  the  other  creeds,  a  series  of  historical  or  dogmatical 
statements,  hut  a  nietrieal  arrangement  of  propositions  artiticitdly 
and  elaborately  strung  together.  It  was  a  kind  of  combination  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  of  the  Ti'  Benm,  It  was  not  only  *'  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith,"  but  **  the  Psalm  Qmmnqm  VuHJ' 
Every  sentence  is  a  verse,  and  the  whole  is  a  triumphant  poeon. 
It  is  this  which  contains  the  secret  (morally  speaking)  of  its  chief 
attractions,  and  (dogmatically  speaking)  of  some  of  its  chief  defects. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  thus  connected  with  a  good  side  of  the  ancient 
creeds— namely,  their  poetic  character  as  thankful  expressions  of 
gratitude  ibr  the  mercies  of  God  to  man.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  a  striking  passage  from  Arnold's  Sermons,  in  which  this  is 
well  set  forth  with  regard  to  the  public  use  of  the  earlier  creeds  : — 


•  Thtit  it  waB  not  founded  8iinpl3r  or  eicluaiFely  on  Rt  Augtiatino*8  Treatise  oa  tho 
Triaity,  tuny  be  conijluded  from  the  following  reason*! : — 

1,  There  m  in  that  treatise  (as  wiU  1)g  noticed  hereafter)  but  a  vcrj^  slight  approaeli  to 
tho  ckmnntorv  rlruisea, 

2,  Tho  ill  pumiTitA  on  tho  Incarnation  are  diJTerently  pwt. 

3,  The  bulk  of  the  treatise  nbounds  in  Bpociilationa  about  mystical  numbers,  and 
metaphyeictd  analyses  of  humiui  nature,  of  which  there  ia  no  trace  la  the  Creed. 
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<^  In  the  Catechism,  the  Creed,  as  we  all  know,  is  made  a  sort  of  text  for 
instraction  in  Christian  truth ;  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  in  that  for 
the  Sick,  it  is  made  a  touchstone,  to  know  whether  a  man  is  fit  to  enter,  or 
whether  he  may  be  considered  as  remaining  to  the  end  in  the  society  of 
Christians.  But  in  our  daily  service  it  partakes  much  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  triumphant  hymn  ;  and  accordingly,  not  only  is  it  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  congregation  whether  it  shall  be  said  or  sung,  but  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  Church  esteemed  the  latter  the  preferable  method  :  for  whereas  the 
Bubric  directs  that  the  psalms  and  other  h3anns  shall  be  either  said  or  sung, 
of  the  Creeds  it  is  directed,  in  a  contrary  order,  that  they  shall  be  either 
suny  or  said.  This,  indeed,  may  only  be  accident,  though,  if  it  be,  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  ;  but  whether  it  be  accident  or  design,  it  certainly 
affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  light  in  which  the  Creeds  should  be 
regarded  ;  not  as  reviving  the  memory  of  old  disputes,  and  a  sort  of  decla- 
ration of  war  against  those  who  may  not  agree  with  us  in  them,  but  as 
principally  a  free  and  triumphant  confession  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all 
the  mighty  works  which  He  has  done  for  us.*' 

In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  the  great  theologian  whose  words 
have  just  been  cited,  at  a  time  when  it  was  unusual  even  in  larger 
churches,  had  the  Nicene  Creed  sung,  not  said,  in  Rugby  Chapel.* 
It  is  due  to  this  peculiarity  that  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  occur  when  we  hear  it  baldly  recited,  as 
in  our  parish  churches,  are  softened  as  we  hear  it  chanted  in 
our  great  cathedrals.  The  grand  crash  of  Inusic  drowns  the 
dissonance  of  the  jarring  words,  and  the  burning  vehemence,  the 
antithetical  swing  of  the  sentences  is  carried  along  on  the  wings  of 
choir  and  organ  till  the  sense  of  their  particular  meaning  is  lost  in 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  their  sound.  If,  as  has  been  before  inti- 
mated, it  derived  its  first  start  into  general  acceptance  at  the  time 
of  the  triumph  of  Clovis  over  the  Arian  Visigoths,  or  of  Charlemagne 
over  the  Byzantine  power,  it  may  in  this  aspect  be  regarded  as  the 
war-song  of  the  orthodox  King  or  Emperor,  as  the  hymn  of  victory 
over  the  defeated  heretics.  Wherever  it  is  still  read  or  sung,  this  is 
probably  the  best  aspect  under  which  it  can  be  considered — as  a 
theological  Song  of  Deborah,  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  the  enemies, 
as  it  was  once  thought,  of  God  and  of  the  Franks,  as  Deborah  and 
Jael  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  Israel. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  poetical  aspect  of  the  Creed.  If 
it,  indeed,  be  a  hymn,  and  if  its  expressions  are  mere  effusions  of 
devout  gratitude,  then  in  that  exact  proportion  its  dogmatic  and 
polemic  value  ceases.  As  Arnold  well  observed  in  that  same 
sermon  : — 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  that  minute  dwelling  upon  every  word  of  the 
Creeds,  which  has  been  the  practice  of  expositors  ;  that  careful  recording 

♦  Except,  it  is  instructivo  to  add, — both  as  an  instanco  of  his  own  humility  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  tjwo  distinguished  men, — when 
his  friend  Archbishop  Whately,  who  regarded  it  simply  as  a  logical  formula,  happened 
to  be  staying  with  him. 
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what  particular  sect  or  opinion  overy  clrtiise  nmy  bo  considered  as  com- 
bat ting,  so  far  from  being  uecesBiiry,  in  on!  or  to  our  usinf?  the  Ore  eel  a  arigbt 
in  our  diiUy  service,  \vould  actually  injaro  our  use  of  tbem,  by  mixiiig  up 
other  thoughts  and  feelings  by  no  means  akin  to  those  of  devotion." 

We  cannot,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  both  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it.  Poetry,  no  doubt,  is  th€  bigbost  form  of  truth  ;  hymns  are  tte 
purest  expressions  of  religious  feeling  :  but  poetry  is,  of  itself,  no 
more  theology  tbiin  it  is  scienee.  Hymns,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
polGmieal,  cease  to  be  liynins.  The  antithetieal,  rhythmical  flow  of 
the  Athunasian  Creed,  so  fur  as  it  goes,  is  an  injury  to  the  exact 
prosaic  statement  of  the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  Words 
are  introduced,  phrases  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  for  the 
sake  of  the  antithesis;  ju8t  as  in  some  poems  the  sense  is  sacrificed 
to  the  metre  or  the  rhyme.  Thus,  the  constant  opposition 
between  ** Three*'  and  'Ulne  "  which  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
necessity  of  the  counterbalancing  clauses,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creed,  or  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  except  the 
spurious  verso  of  1  John  v.  7,  and  turns  on  the  different  sense  in 
which  the  two  words  arc  used  in  the  two  parts  of  the  clause.  It  is 
this  which  not  unnaturally  produces  the  impression  of  an  apparent 
wrauglo  and  contradiction  in  the  alternate  repetition  of  the 
opposing  soutences.*  So  again  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
verses — 

*♦  So  thero  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers  ; 

**  One  Son,  not  thioe  Sons  ; 

'*  One  Holy  Ghost,  not  thi^co  Holy  Ghosts  *' — 

seriously  contemplate  either  a  lieresy  to  be  contradicted,  or  a  truth  to 
be  affirmed  ;  they  are  merely,  as  it  were,  the  overflowing  of  a  stylo  so 
caught  with  its  own  manner  that  it  could  not  stop  even  when 
it  had  reached  the  limit  which  was  laid  down  by  the  sense. f 
There  is  a  poetic  fire  in  its  vitals  ;  there  arc  the  elements  of  stropl 
and  antistrophe,  chorus  and  counter-chorus  ;  but  in  that  case  we  mu 
forego  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  rigid  rule  of  faith,  a  literal 
and  formal  statement  of  dogmatic  propositions. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  (as  different  parties  may  view  it)j  tlie 
polemic  substance  has  been  too  strong  for  the  poetic  form.  The  Creed 
is,  in  spite  of  its  harmonious  rhythm,  intensely  and  (as  we  shall  see 

♦  It  is  thij  Impression  wliich  iL«  puhHo  rocitiil  oftun  leavo»  on  half*CHiucjited  or  un- 
edu(.Mte<i  people,  unmely,  tluit  it  h  a  Creed  wbero  *'  tho  clerk  iniincdialcly  contmdicta 
whiatluuj  been  said  by  the  clorgyinan/'  or  where  *Hh©  clergyman  tmd  the  people  quarrel 
all  the  way  through."  In  musical  services  tliis  diflaf^rooablc  effect  is  in  »  grond;  degree 
obviated. 

t  Some  aimilnr  expressions,  it  iatrae,  occur  in  St.  Auguslbio'a  TrcatisG  on  the  Trinity, 
and  a  fautastjc  formula  of  Pluyj^un  baptism  containing  a  like  tronfusion  of  thought 
ei^iht^d  in  the  third  ccntuyy  (Bingham^  \i.  cnp.  3,  sect,  i)  ;  but  tlic  prominence  of  thia 
doctrine  in  the  Athamiaian  Creed  must  be  duo  to  some  such  eaiuse  as  that  tibove  indicated. 
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in  speaking  of  the  damnatory  clauses)  bitterly  controversial. 
If  it  be  a  **  tcar-song^^  *  the  war  is  more  evident  in  it  than  the  song. 
It  is  a  "symbol"  in  the  sense  of  a  military  watchword  more  than 
in  the  sense  of  a  Christian  pass-word.  In  comparison  with  the 
Apostles',  or  with  the  Nicene,  Creed,  it  is  evident  that  every 
sentence  has  been  put  together  with  the  view  of  corabiniug  the 
utmost  amoimt  of  purely  abstract  matter  with  the  least  amount 
of  infusion  from  history  or  morals.  When  at  the  close  of  the 
Creed  we  drop  from  its  own  statements  into  those  simple  clauses 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  earlier  confessions,  we  seem  to  have 
passed  from  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  into  the  back-water  of  a  still 
lake. 

2.  In  these  polemical  statements  there  are  two  peculiarities — one 
of  form  or  general  intention,  one  of  the  particular  expressions  used. 
The  peculiarity  of  form  or  intention  has  been  well  described  by  Dr. 
Jfewman  in  his  "Grammar  of  Assent."  "The  dogma  of  the  Trinity," 
he  says,  "  is  not  called  a  mystery  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  implies 
a  glorying  in  the  mystery,  but  it  is  not  simply  a  statement  of  the 
mystery  for  the  sake  of  its  mysteriousness."  This  is  perfectly  true. 
The  author  of  the  Creed  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  moment's 
perplexity  as  to  any  diflBculty  in  the  propositions  which  he  was  an- 
nouncing. To  modern  readers  they  appear  like  the  designed  statement 
of  an  inextricable  enigma,  but  that  is  the  modern,  not  the  ancient 
thought  concerning  it.  In  this  respect  the  Creed  is  a  striking  contrast 
even  to  the  treatise  of  St.  Augustine,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  have  been  borrowed.  Although  even  in  that  work  there 
is  but  a  very  slight  indication  of  the  more  purely  modern  element  of 
awe,  yet  there  is  a  profound  sense  of  humility  and  hesitancy. 
"  Verius  cogitatur  Deus  quam  dicitur,  verius  est  quam  cogitatur,"  is 
a  sentence  which  softens  much  in  the  thorny  statements  of  the  African 
bishop.  There  is  nothing  of  this  diflBdence  in  the  Creed  of  the  un- 
known Frenchman  or  Spaniard.  One  only  word,  as  it  appears  in  the 
English  translation,  might  seem  to  lean  in  this  direction,  and  has 
much  encouraged  this  erroneous  notion  of  its  purpose — ^the  word 
"  incomprehensible."!  It  is  probably  one  of  the  phrases  which  most 
dwells  in  the  mind  in  connection  with  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius ; 
and  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  within  this  year  to  have  seen  a  severe 
attack  on  the  Creed  fo  roontaining  a  phrase  alleged  to  be  so  contrary 

♦  Dr.  Newman's  *'  Grammar  of  Assent." 

f  It  has  been  conjeotured  that  this  mistranslation  arose  from  the  circumstance  tiiat 
the  English  version  was  made  not  from  the  Latin  original,  but  from  a  Greek  transla- 
tion, and  thus  '*  incomprehensible  "  is  the  literal  reading  of  a/caraXrjTTTOc.  It  is  another 
proof  of  the  c\'il  arising  from  its  entering  the  services  of  the  Church  under  a  false 
name.  The  Reformers,  no  doubt,  accepted  the  Greek  translation  as  believing  it  to  be 
the  original  work  of  Athanaaius. 
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of  the  Gospel,   and 


the  other 


to  the  siniplieity  and  openness 
hand  io  ha\'e  heard  a  powerful  sermon  from  an  eloquent  preacher, 
defending  by  this  same  phrase  the  unintelligibility  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  But  ia  the  original  Latin  there  ia  no  such 
thought*  It  represents  another  truth  altogether.  It  is  simply 
"  immemus^^  ^ — -"  unmeasured,"  '*  not  confined  to  any  particular 
place/*  a  condensation  of  the  text  *'  not  on  this  mountuin  nor  at 
Jerusalem/*  *  The  difference  of  conception  between  **  inimemtts  " 
and  '*  incomprehensible "  indicates  the  ditference  between  the  per- 
fectly comprehensible  and  intelligible  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  conceived  by  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
its  inaerutiible  and  unfathomable  mystery,  as  conceived,  perhaps 
more  justly,  by  modern  theologians.  It  indicates  also  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  recital  of  the  Creed  with  this  misleading 
word  deceives  the  congregations  who  hear  and  the  ministers  who 
read  it, 

3.  There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  its  language  to  which  this 
remark  applies  more  deeply.     The  argument  of  the  Creed  chiefly 
turns    on    the   distinction   between    two    words,   translated    in    the 
English  **  substance  "  and  "person/*    It  becomes  necessary  to  dwell 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  meaning  of  these  phrases  in  the  original, 
whether  Greek  or  Latin.     The  word  '*  substance  "  is  the  Anglicised 
form  of  the  Latin   word  *^  sKhsfaniift/*    which  is  the    rendering  of 
the  Greek  word  usia  {ovtria).     It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
more  obvious  Latin  word  for  this  would  have  been  f^f^enfia ;    as  cer- 
tainly, at  the  present  day,  the  natural  English  word  would  have  been 
"essence/'     At  one  tiraef  the  Western  churches  even  preferred  to 
retain    ibe  original    Greek  word   usia  untranslated.     But  the  fact, 
however  explained,  that  **  substance "  was  the  word  chosen   as  the 
rendering  of  usm^  has  materially  coloured  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
Creed,      Of  the  meaning  of  **  essence,"  in  modern  times,  we  seem 
to  know  something;   but  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ** substance** 
we    know    hardly    anything,   except   in   the  totally  different  sense 
of  'vmatter,**  *' stuff;  "  in  which  sense  it  is  undoubtedly  used  most 
frequently.      How  widely  even  well-instructed  minds  can  go  astray 
on  this  very  word,  is  evident  from  the  almost  universal  mistake  into 
which  most  Protestants  and  most  Roman  Catliolics  fall  in  speaking  of 
**  Transubstantiation."  The  former  in  attacking,  the  latter  in  defend- 
ing, the  miracle  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine,  imagine  that  the  visible  forms  of  bread 
and   wine   are    really,    though   invisibly,   changed  into  the   actual, 
though  invisible,  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     It  is  well  known  to  any 
one  who  has  studied  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  according  to  the 
•  Seo  Ambrose  on  Luc,  ii.  U.  t  St.  Basil.     Ep,  349. 
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true  scholastic  doctrine  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.  The  outward 
forms   of  bread   and  wine   are   supposed  to    remain   entirely    im- 
changed ;    the   outward   forms    of  the   body   and   blood  of  Christ 
are  not  supposed  to  be  there  either  visibly  or  invisibly.     What  (it 
is  alleged)  does  happen  is  that  the  invisible  ideal  or  essence  («w6- 
stance)  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  never  is  present  to  the  bodily  eye, 
is  changed,  not  into  the  visible  flesh  and  blood,  but  into  the  invisible 
ideal  or  essence  (substance)  of  that  flesh  and  blood.  But  what  most  Pro- 
testants and  most  Roman  Catholics  mean  by  "the  substance"  which  is 
supposed  to  undergo  this  transformation,  is  in  true  scholastic  language 
not  "  the  substance "  but  "  the  accidents ;"  and  the  transformation 
which  popular  Protestantism   and  popular  Catholicism   believe  to 
take  place,  would  by  true  scholastic  divines  be  called  not  "transub- 
stantiation,"   but   "  transaccidentation."     We  have  digressed  thus 
far  in  order  to  show  how  on  a  kindred  subject  the  imagination  and 
the  intellect  of  men  and  of  churches  may  be  hopelessly  led  astray  by 
the  misconception  of  one  of  the  two  chief  words  used  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.     What  may  have  been  the  meaning  attached  to  *'  substance  " 
as  applied  to  the  nature  of  God,  by  the  author  of  the  Creed,  it  is  difiicult 
to  say.     All  that  can  be  safely  affirmed  is  that,  judging  by  the 
parallel  instance  of  **  Transubstantiation,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  uneducated — it  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable 
that  even  many  educated  persons — grasp  the  metaphysical  idea  either 
of  the  Latin  "substantia,"  or  of  the  still  more  remote  Greek  '^miaJ' 
Dr.  Newman  (than  whom  no  one  can  be  a  better  judge  on  such  a 
subject)  has  said,   "  What  do  I  know  about  substance  or  matter  P 
just  as  much  as  the  greatest  philosopher,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all."* 
To  most  persons,  if  they  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  the  word  sug- 
gests the  same  idea  that  it  suggested  to  Tertullian — of  corporeal 
matter.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  we  most  commonly  use  it,  and  the 
extremely   subtle  character  of  the   scholastic  meaning   rather   en- 
courages the  ordinary  mind  to  adopt  the  more  obvious  srignification. 

But  this  difficulty,  whatever  it  be,  is  complicated  still  more  by  the 
context  in  which  the  words  occur.  The  words  "  substantia  "  and 
"  substance  "  would,  if  taken  in  their  obvious,  literal,  etymological 
sense,  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Greek  word  hypostasis.  Hypostasis  is, 
in  Greek,  exactly  that  standing  under,  that  substratum,  which  sub- 
stantia is  in  Latin.  And,  in  fact,  its  ordinary  Greek  use,  in  classical, 
in  ecclesiastical,  and  even  in  modern  times,  is  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, equivalent  to  usia,  or  essence.  So  we  are  told  by  St.  Jerome  that 
it  was  used  in  his  time  in  the  schools  of  philosophers.!    So  it  is  used  in 

*  Apologia,  p.  375.  Compare  a  like  train  of  thought  in  Dr.  Pusey's  *'  Eirenicon,'' 
part  iii.  p.  80— S3. 

t  ^^  In  secular  schools  hypottatis  is  only  another  word  for  tuia.'*  (St.  Jerome's 
Epistles,  57.) 
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modem  Greek*  philosophiciil  discussions.    And  so  (whicli  is  still  more 
importont,  as  bearing  on  the  present  discussion)  it  was  nscd  in  the  time 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  of  Athanasius  himself,  Avhcn  at  the  clos 
of  the  Council  the  Church  anatbeniatized  those  who  said  that  the  Soul 
was  "of  a  ditlerent  iVrson  "  {hypodasis)  **  or  8td)stttnce*^  iima)  from" 
the  Father.     It  is  true  that  a  divergent  sense  rery  eoon  began  to 
fonn  itself*      At   the  C^ouneil    of  Alexandria,  a.b.  362,  there   was 
an  attempt  to  define  the   phrase  as  meaning  something  diflerent. 
Eut  Athanasius  resisted  the  attempt,  and  insisted  on  leaving  the 
matter  in   its  origin al  vagueness. f     It  is  true  ihitt  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Gregory  of  Iv ys8Et  shortly  after  resumed  the  controversy,  and  St.  Basil  '^  j 
undertook  the   difficult   task  of  explaining  away  the  identity  of  thfl 
two  words  as  used  in   the  Nicene  Council ;  and  a  Synndical  letter 
after  the  Council  of  Constantinople  contains  the  word  /tf/po>sfmis  as^ 
signifying  the  three  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.   But  still  no  Council 
has  ever  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nienca,  which  dechiros,  J 
under  an  anathema,  that  I'erson  and  ♦Substance — hf/posfasiii  and  tisia — ^l 
are  the  satne.      It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Newman,  on  this  Nicene  decision,] 
that  '*  its  hinguage  is  so  obscure  that  even  tlieologians  differ  about  ita 
meaning/^    It  is,  however,  obscure  not  in  itself,  hut  because  the  words^ 
employed  in  it  are  so  variable  that  with  each  age  they  have  changed 
their  meaning  ;  and  the  propositions  which  they  communicate  become 
more  ob;?€nre  in  proportion  as  their  meanings  are  multiplied. 

There  is  yet  one  further  confusion  which  should  be  noticed.  Even 
after  the  Greeks  had,  in  contravention  of  the  Nicene  decisinn,! 
seiMirated  the  word  lu/postam  from  the  word  ttsidj  the  Latins  could 
not  avoid  seeing  that  the  natural  Latin  translation  of  it  waa 
subsfaniifi ;  insomuch  that  St.  Hilary  actually  thus  rendered  it,  and 
that  in  the  yery  treatise  on  whicli  the  Athanasian  C'reed  is  founded, 
St*  Augustine  says  that  the  Greeks  recognised  in  the  Godhead  **  frei 
substantim,  nuum  eawnfimnJ*^ 

This  word,  then,  which  in  the  original  Greek  is  so  deeply  identified 
with  mfbsfancc  and  with  essmcp — which  was  prohibited,  under  the 
imathemu  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to  be  separated  from  it — which  in 
the  Council  of  Surdica  §  was  repeatedly  and  solemnly  asserted  to  be  ita^ 
equivalent, — is  the  very  word  which  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  ismnde 
to  be  its  exact  antithesis.  On  I  he  distinction  between  the  two,  as 
on  two   opposite   poles,    the  whole   controversy  of  the  Creed  rolls. 

♦  Thus,  m  a  learned  atid  able  article  **  On  theUmty  of  Science,**  in  modem  Gre^k,  by 
our  present  ftccompliahod  Grecrk  roinisterj  Sir  Pobor  Brailaa,  ftypoftttmt  is  constantly  used 
in  the  sense  of  ffttbifance  or  mltnUatnm, 

f  It  b  well  known  that  AthaoAfiitia  in  hi&  own  writiiigs  avoided  oven  bia  own  ] 

X  Ep.  349. 

$  Theoduret,  H.  E.  ii.  8. 
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Whereas  in  the  early  days  of  Athanasius  it  would  have  been  heresy 
to  divide  the  hypostasis^  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  it  is  heresy  not  to 
divide  it.  Whereas  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  it  was  heresy  to  say 
that  Person  {hypostasis)  and  Substance  {iisia)  were  different,  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed  it  is  heresy  to  say  that  they  are  the  same. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise — no  one  need  fear  to  sympathise 
on  such  a  matter — with  the  perplexities  of  St.  Jerome.  '*  They 
insist  on  my  recognising  three  hypostases.  I  ask  what  these  words 
signify.  They  answer  that  it  means  *  Three  subsisting  persons.'  I 
reply  that  this  is  my  belief.  They  insist  that  this  is  not  enough, 
and  that  I  must  say  *  hypostasis,'  I  reply  that  I  fear  *  hypostasis '  is 
the  same  as  Substance."  His  difficulty  was  great  then ;  it  would 
have  been  greater,  had  he  lived  now,  under  the  additional  compli- 
cations which  fifteen  more  centuries  have  added  to  the  confusion. 
Quintilian  and  Seneca  had  protested  in  vain  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "  substantia  "  into  philosophy.*  But  its  appari- 
tion in  theology  was  more  perplexing  still.  And  Bacon  has  well 
placed  it  in  the  list  of  notions  **  unsound,"  "  not  clear,"  fantastical, 
and"iU-defined." 

There  is,  however,  within  all  this  coil  a  yet  more  intricate  entan- 
glement. Not  only  had  the  word  hypostasis  in  Greek  changed  its 
meaning  beween  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  and  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  this  Creed,  but  the  Latin  word,  *^ persona^*'  which  was 
used  to  translate  the  Greek  word  hypostasis,  meant  something  dif- 
ferent even  from  the  newly-acquired  meaning  of  hypostasis  itself; 
and  yet  further,  the  English  word  '^person "  now  means  some- 
thing different  both  from  the  Latin  word  persona  and  from  the 
Greek  word  hypostasis,  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  both  of 
these  remarks.  "Persona''  is  "a  mask — a  character;  "  just  as 
the  Greek  word  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  Trpdavjirov,  is 
**  a  face."  Only  by  degrees  has  the  word  been  transformed  into  its 
modern  but  now  almost  universal  meaning  of  a  separate  individuaL 
In  earlier  English,  even  as  late  as  Shakspeare,  the  old  meaning  of 
*'  character "  still  lingered  {''  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 
father  ").  Even  the  form  in  which  it  first  became  fixed  as  the  name 
of  a  single  individual,  **  a  parson,"  meant  to  describe  him,  not  in  his- 
individual  capacity,  but  in  the  character  or  office  which  he  bore. 
But  Locke's  definition  of  it  is  substantially  that  which  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  ancient  meaning :  "  A  person  is  a  thinking,  intel- 
ligent being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself — the  same  thinking  being  in  different  times  and  places."  This 
is  the  first  passage  quoted  by  Johnson  in  explanation  of  his  own 
definition  of  the  word :  "  Individual,  or  particular  man  or  woman.*' 
*  See  Dean  Liddell's  admiraLlo  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  17. 
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now  entirely  remote  tbis  is  either  from  the  Greek  /n/postasis  or  the 
Latin  permndf  it  is   needless  to  point  out.      Yet  it  is  unquestionably 
the  only  idea  formed  of  the  word  aa  used  in  the  Athanasiau  Creed,^ 
not  only  by  the  uneducated,  but  even  by  nmiiy  of  the  well-instrneted^ 
"The  term  *  Person,' '*  saya  a  well-koown  modem  advocate  of  the 
nae  of  the  Creed,*  **  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  the  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  without  considerable  intellectual  caution,"     The  warn- 
ing  is  well   needed.      Even   a  deeply  learned  theologian  has  been 
known  to  make    it    a   serious  charge    against    another    theologian 
equally  learned,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  third  '*  Person  "  of  thai 
Trinity  to  be  '*  a  separato  Being,"     To  believe  any  one  of  tbe  "Per- 
sons^' to  be  **a  separate  being,"  as  far  as  the  Godhead  is  conceiTied, 
it  13  obvious,  is  in  direct  contravention  to  the  ancient  meaning  of - 
the  word;  but    it  is  undoubtedly    the  natural   inference   from    thd^ 
fact  that  *'  separate  being"  is  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  *'  per- 
son," which  (as  has  been  seen)  in  the  original  language,  and  even  in 
older  English,  nicant^  it  may  almost  be  said,  tlie  very  re^'erse.f 

This  change  of  the  meaning  of  sacred  terminology  is  in  itself  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  the  study  of  it  one  of  the  most  fruitful  Helds 
of  theological  investigation.  But  as  regards  the  public  use  of  the 
Creed,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  such  a  fact  materially  affects 
its  value  as  a  dogmatic  guide  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be  that  i 
the  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  of  no  practical  imiK>rt-  J 
ance*    But  to  assert  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  importance  of  any 

•  liddon'ii  "  Biuupton  Lectures,"  49. 

t  In  fin  ardent  defence  of  the  Atbaiifitiisn  Creed  kt<jly  publialied,  it  is  tniuntiiined  that 
the  word  eiin  be  strictly  used  only  of  our  Lord  JesuiJ  Christ,  nnd  thut  it  lis  »o  to  be 
undcrHtood  tlironghout  the  Creed  :— 

**The  Athunasian  Creed  and  Modem  ThougTit,'*  by  the  Rev.  T.  ^l.  Gorman,  pp.  13if| 
135,  136  :— **Tbe  Urtw  ^  Penon  *  is  one  of  the  most  equivocal  in  all  Theology  ;  and  th 
oviLs  arising  from  the  misconception  and  abutsG  of  it^  hiiv€^  pro\'ed  most  diisaHtrouH  to  thfliil 
cause  of  Divine  Truth.     It  may  bo  said,  in  general,  to  have  two  distinct  seneea.     The 
one  ifl  teohnical  \  and  iiii  t'ttrployed  by  theologianB  ancient  and  modem,  is  moat  amhiguouA. 
Its  exact  BigTi location  ha«  never  yet  been  cloiiriy  stated.     The  other  is  th©  proper,  true 
rationalj  and  intelligible  meaning.     In  the  Jinjt  or  technical  senae,  it  haa  been  used  a»^ 
equivttl^nt  to — byx>04itaats,    fiuppoffilKm,    PuhsUince^  8ubfii«tetice,  *  somewhat.*       In  the 
Hocond  ftcnie  it  means  simply — a  human  beings  a  jux*     In  this  its  well-known  acci'ptu- 
tion  it  cannoti  la  Btrietne^a  of  apoeeh,  b«  prcHlieate*l  of  tbe  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spiiitiy 
hut  only  of  the  Loi-d  Jesua  Christ.     Ho  alone  is  God  (tttd  utati^  thiit  is  to  sAy,  God-maw, 
oraDrriNB-HvMAN  Person,     ,    .     . 

•*  Bearing  in  mind  then  the  simple  facts,  that  the  term  *  Peraon  *  in  its  ftchmeal  mnm 
is  equivalont— as  used  in  the  Creed — to  the  bi^rm  Ensetittnf,  as  above  expliiine«l ;  and  thati 
the  f^ma  tenn  *  Person,'  according^  to  ita  ordinary  and  weU-underst^jod  aeceptation,  can" 
with  strict  propriety  of  language  be  prtKlicated  only  of  tbe  Lord  Jeaua  Christ — and  even 
of  Him,  in  its  transcendent  and  Ditttic  Fenso,  only  in  reforcnoe  to  Hia  Gloritied 
Humanity,  as  thb  nirrNB  man — the  coroprehonsion  of  the  Atbanasi  in  Creed  is  possible, 
and  even  easy,  to  any  mind  of  ordinary  education  and  inteltigeucG  "  [I'.f.,  Ay  taking  it  in 
a  $m»e  in  nfhteh  no  inUrpnttr  of  tht  Cne4  hiu  ntr  taken  it  bf/ore}* 
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distinct  technical  phraseology  on  these  subjects.  If  it  is  of  no  great 
moment  whether  the  ministers  who  use,  and  the  congregations  who 
hear,  these  antithetical  contrasts  between  "person"  and  "substance," 
attach  any  idea  to  them,  or  attach  ideas  wholly  different  from  that 
which  they  represented  in  the  mind  of  their  author ;  if  the  chief 
words  employed  can  only  be  used  "with  considerable  intellectual 
caution  " — then  the  use  of  public  dogmatic  statements  on  these 
subjects  must  be  estimated  accordingly.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
statements  which  are,  or  must  be,  misunderstood,  or  understood  in 
Tarious  senses  by  a  mixed  congregation ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
proofe  of  the  infinite  variations  of  the  expression  of  theological 
truth.  But  if  there  is  a  supreme  importance  in  using  these  words, 
and  no  others,  for  the  truths  in  question  (and  we  shall  see  as  we 
proceed  that  the  author  of  the  Creed  certainly  was  of  that  opinion), 
then  there  is  a  manifest  anomaly — it  might  almost  be  said  absurdity 
— in  putting  into  the  mouths  of  ordinary  people  expressions  which 
they  are  not  only  sure  to  imderstand  amiss,  but  which  are  actually 
so  misunderstood  by  hundreds  every  time  they  are  spoken.  Perhaps 
these  words  usually  suggest  no  ideas  at  all;  but  (to  use  the  language 
of  an  able  writer  on  the  subject) — 

"  If  an  ordinary  Englishman  does  attempt  to  fathom  their  meaning,  he 
probably  understands  *•  substance  '  in  the  sense  of  matter,  and  <  person '  in 
the  sense  of  individual,  and  thus  is  led  by  the  very  Creed,  which  is  to 
preserve  him  from  error,  into  the  two  gravest  of  all  heresies  with  respect 
to  the  Godhead,  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  corporeal,  and  that  there  are 
three  Gods." 

If  the  same  truth  can  be  conveyed  through  totally  different  phrases, 
then  the  terror  which  is  often  expressed  at  the  slightest  variation 
from  particular  forms  of  theological  expression  is  rendered  needless 
and  futile.  It  is  not  denied  that  underneath  these  various  forms 
there  may  be  discerned  one  or  more  great  truths.  But  these  truths 
may  be,  and  in  fact  have  been,  expressed  by  forms  of  words,  exactly 
inverting  the  order  and  meaning  of  those  used  in  the  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Newman  says  of  the 
same  words  used  in  another  sense  in  the  original  Creed  of  Nicaea, 
"  peasants  are  bound  to  believe  them  as  well  as  controversialists,"*  it 
would  seem  that  unless  the  peasant  has  some  chance  of  knowing 
what  it  is  that  they  intend  to  teach,  it  is  hardly  right  to  enforce 
them  upon  his  belief  imder  a  threat  of  the  most  dreadful  penalties  ; 
at  any  rate  such  a  threat  becomes  absolutely  useless,  if  he  does 
not  know  to  what  precise  crime  they  are  intended  to  apply. 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  parts  of  the  Creed  which  are  even  more 
peculiarly  characteristio  of  it  than  its  poetic  rhythm,  or  its  dog- 
matic statements,  although,  doubtless,  they  cannot  be  altogether 
•  «  Qiaminar  of  Assent,"  p.  142. 
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aepftiated  from  eitlier.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  it8  condemiimg,  or, 
aa  they  have  beeu  for  many  yeara  called,  its  *'dainnatorv  clauaes.'* 
They  are  peculiar  to  this  Creed,  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  true 
that  anathemas  were  appended  to  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  and 
are  still  appended  to  every  dogma  issued  by  the  lloman  Catholic 
Churth ;  but  theae  anathemas  have  been  gradually  left  more  and 
more  in  the  background.  The  Nicene  anathemas  apjjettr,  indeed, 
it*  ever  the  Nicene  Creed  ia  recited  in  its  original  fonn.  In  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  they  were,  as  far  as  appears,  repeated  for 
the  hist  time  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  are  probably 
etill  to  be  found  in  the  heretical  Churches  of  Kuidiatau  and  of 
Egypt.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Chalcedonian  Fathers  adopted  in  ita 
place  the  Creed  (as  it  is  generally  believed)  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  inasmuch  as  in  the  orthodox  East  and  the  whole 
Western  Church  that  Creed  took  the  place,  and  usui^ped  the  name, 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  anathemas  silently  di*opped.  The  reason, 
perhaps,  why  they  had  never  been  appended  to  that  enlarged  form 
was,  that  it  was  not  really  the  work  of  the  General  Council,  but 
rather  of  some  individual  theologian — whether  Epiphaiiius  or  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  ivlio,  influenced  by  milder  temperament  or  by  the 
feeling  that  he  had  not  adequate  authority,  declined  to  insert  them. 
The  Apostles'  Creed — perhaps  for  a  similar  rcason^ — viz,,  that  it 
never  was  confirmed  by  a  Council— has  never  had  the  anathemas 
at  all.  The  Athanasian  Creeds  therefore  (if  we  cxcejit  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Coptic  and  Nestorian  Churches,  ^vhieh,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  are  believed  still  to  use  the  anatheujas  of  the  Nicene 
Creedji  is  the  only  public  confession  of  faith  to  which  such  cursee 
are  now"  attached,* 

But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Athanasian  anathemas  is  more  remark- 
able yet.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Nicene  Creed, 
appended  as  a  mere  separable  atljunct,  but  are  firndy  incorporated 
at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  Creed,  so  as  to 
form  its  mo.st  prominent  features,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 
Its  very  title  is  taken,  not  from  the  truths  which  it  proclaims, 
but  from  the  miseries  which  it  invokes  on  those  who  deny  them. 
It  is  not  the  "  Credo,"  but  the  "  Quicttttque  VhU:*  And  fiu^ther, 
these  denunciations,  unlike  the  anathemas  of  the  Nicene  Creed  or 
of  modern  dogmas  (wdiich  are  contained  in  a  single  word,  and  that 

•  It  mnjr  bo  obsorred  a4  a  proof  of  the  gradual  exteimiDation  of  Ihewe  annthemM 
by  «  moro  ClirkLiun  feeling,  thut  in  the  Gre^jk  Chiircb  tbc  sen-ice  of  Orthodoxy  Sunday, 
in  wliieh  idl  Ui6  heretics  were  anathema tizod  by  name,  h  now  gctiynilly  diBcontinut'd, 
0»e  of  the  earlier  forms  of  th«  Roman  dogTnn  of  the  Pope^s  infa!libilitT  had  alwi,  by  a 
QUNiKUitiiiy  concewion  to  Chritrttan  truth  and  thai-ity,  dropfK^  th*f  anathema*  It  M, 
however,  reinstated  ia  that  whkJi  was  actually  adopted  by  the  Vatican  Cotmcil  on 
July  18. 
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aa  ezeeedingly  general  one),  are  stated  with  the  utmost  particularity, 
and  applied  with  the  utmost  universality.  Instead  of  the  vague 
expression,  "the  Church  anathematizes/^  which  might,  perhaps, 
mean  no  more  than  a  temporal  and  temporary  excommunication,  is 
the  awful  phrase,  *'He  ihall  without  doubt  perish  everl^cstinglp." 
Instead  of  the  indefinite  expression,  "  Let  him  be  anathema,"  is  the 
extreme  and  penetrating  individualization, "  Whomever  will  be  saved," 
*'Etert/  one  shall  perish."  Instead  of  the  reference  to  the  Creed 
generally,  is  the  particularization  of  every  part  of  it :  "  Which  imless 
a  man  do  keep  tchole  and  undejikd  ;''  "tn  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid," 
"  necesiary  to  everlasting  salvation  that  he  believe  rightly ;"  and  the 
repetition  of  the  corresponding  phrases  at  each  turn  of  the  Creed,* 
as  has  been  well  said,  clenches  and  nails  every  single  part  together 
into  one  indissoluble  whole.f 

80  remarkable  a  variation  from  the  usual  form  of  creeds  must 
have  had  some  peculiar  origin.  It  may  be  that  the  author  of  the 
Creed — ^Victricius,  or  some  one  like  Victrioius — accused  of  heresy 
himself,  took  this  fearful  mode  of  clearing  his  reputation.  ''  Many 
a  man,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  "  has  won  for  himself  the  name  of 
a  saint  by  calling  others  necromancers;"  and  it  may  well  be  that 
a  person  of  suspected  orthodoxy  may  have  thought  this  tremendous 
repudiation  of  heresy  his  only  safety.  At  the  Council  of  Niccea,  the 
severest  humiliation  to  which  the  Arian  bishops  were  subjected  was 
signing  even  the  brief  anathemas  then  in  use  to  condemn  their 
brethren :  how  much  more  efficacious  would  be  the  terrible  assevera* 
tions  of  the  ^'Quicunque  Vult?^*     Or  it  maybe  that  they  express 

•  This  is  well  put  in  Mr.  Lyttelton's  excellent  letter  to  the  Guardian  newspaper, 
Feb.  H,  1870.  He  adds  an  instance  which  shows  that  this  terrific  penalty  is  even  in 
our  day  practically  applied  to  every  part.  "  I  once  heard  a  disting^uished  clergyman 
make  the  little  diildren  in  the  village  school  repeat  the  damnatory  clauses  at  eadi 
sentence  in  the  Creed,  and  I  could  not  deny  that  logically  he  was  justified  in  so  doing.'' 

t  One  remedy  proposed  for  the  better  understanding  of  these  clauses  is,  that  they 
should  be  re-tnmslated.  It  is  maintained  that  **quicunque  vult**  should  be  rendered, 
*'  whosoever  wishes  to  be  in  a  statt  of  aalvatian  ;"  that  ^  ita  tentiat  **  should  be  not  ^'  mmt 
tlms  think,"  but  *'/^  him  thus  think."  The  proposal  of  such  a  remedy  suggests  three 
inevitable  remarks.  1.  The  differerce  of  meaning,  whatever  it  be,  is  but  slight,  and 
there  still  remain  the  no  less  terrible  clauses,  **  he  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlast- 
ingly,*' and  *'  he  cannot  be  saved."  2.  If  the  di£ferenee  were  important,  it  is  an  ackaow* 
ledgment  that  the  Creed  as  now  retained  and  recited  conveys  a  meaning  essentially 
fEJse  on  a  subject  of  infinite  g^vity.  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  of  the  damna- 
tory clauses  in  English,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  obscurities  of  the  finglish  render- 
ing of  the  dogmatic  parts  of  the  Creed  in  the  words  ^  incomprehensible,"  **  Person  "  and 
''snbstance."  If  the  Crted  is  to  be  re-translated  in  Hie  portions  which  are  the  moot 
intelligible,  much  more  it  must  be  re-translated  in  those  which  are  the  most  obscure. 
And  such  a  total  re-translation  would  probably  be  acceptable  to  no  one. 

It  would  simly  be  a  better  plan,  as  was  proposed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  theGWnftiflM, 
that  the  Creed  ahould  always  be  reeited  in  the  original  language^  If  unintelligible^ 
it  weald  iSbma^  at  any  nte^  not  he  mialeadiDg. 
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some  peculiar  outburst  of  triumph  over  a  theological  enemy^ — such, 
as  if  WtittTlaiid  s  date  of  the  reception  of  the  Creed  be  correct, 
would  htivu  been  the  victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Visigoths  ;  or,  if 
Mr.  Ffoulkes's  conjecture  be  accepted,  the  a&sei-tion  of  Western 
orthodoxy  over  Eastern  heresy,  at  tlie  time  of  Clmrleniagne. 

Whatever  he  the  expkuatioiij  the  fact  imparts  to  the  Cre^d  a 
vtnique  historical  interest.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  one  of  those 
landmarks  left  in  levelling  ground  to  s^how  the  site  of  a  former 
entrenchment.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  relic  or  Iragmcnt  of  ancient  times, 
the  more  beeause  out  of  keeping  with  the  surrounding  objects.  But 
the  more  curious  as  an  historical  monument,  the  less  suitable 
does  it  become  for  general  and  perpetual  use.  And  this  is  to  be 
observed,  in  proportion  as  the  policy  which  the  anathemas  represent  is 
not  only  antiquated,  hut  is  boav  almost  universally  regarded  as  one 
which  wo  should  least  desire  to  revive.  Athanasius  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  attached  these  anathemas 
to  forms  of  expression  which  he  deprecated.  Even  the  peremptory 
statements  with  which  the  Creed  opens  and  closes — >'  The  CathoHc 
Faith  is  this;''  **  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith  "^would  have  even  in 
his  eyes  a  certain  mark  of  CatapLrygian  heresy.*  Augustine,  aa  we 
have  seen,  spoke  with  a  hesitaLioii  and  ditfidence  the  very  reverse  of 
the  poaitiveness  of  the  paeudo-Athanasian  anathemas.  But  the 
passion  for  punishing  erroneous  opinions  with  the  most  frightful 
pains  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  grew  rapidly.  Undoubtedly 
and  unhappily,  whether  the  Creed  was  composed  in  the  fifth  century 
or  the  eighth,  these  clauses  equally  expressed  the  feeling  of  many 
of  the  ablest  theologians  of  tbe  time— that  formul  orthodoxy  was 
the  indispensable  passport  to  salvation,  formal  heresy  the  inevit- 
able forerumier  of  everlasting  destruction.  The  particukr  shape 
of  the  AtLimtisian  anathemas  was,  as  we  have  seen,  exceptional,  but 
the  temper  which  they  express  belonged  to  the  age.  They 
awakened,  they  could  awaken,  no  horror,  no  distrust,  in  those  who 
had  not  the  slightest  scrapie  in  slaughtering  and  burning  alive  the 
j  very  persons  whom  these  clauses  were  supposed  to  condemn.  The 
modern  qualifications  forced  by  the  charity  and  justice  of  later  days 
upon  these  curses  would  no  more  occur  to  the  Iramcrs  or  the  reci- 
pients of  this  Creed  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  than  they 
did  in  withholding  St.  Louis,  or  Isabella  the  Calholie,  or  Cranmer, 
from  committing  heretics  to  the  flames;  or  an  withholding  even 
Augustine  from  consigning  to  endless  torments  the  souls  of  unhap- 
ti^ed  children ;  or  Dante  from  enumerating,  name  by  name,  every 

•  ** Speaking  of  tho  Ariana,"  Athanabius  saya,  "they  liavo  not  wiittcn,  *flo  we 
bdieve/  but  in  this  form,  '  ThU  Cathoiie  Fnith  in  puhlUhah*  By  addiny:  the  word 
*  Catholic,"  tlicy  fall  into  the  tmnBgreBsion  of  tbe  Cataphrj-giang,  bo  as  to  say  with  thomt 
'  Tho  Christian  Faith  was  first  roTealod  to,  and  begim  from  ua/  " 
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illustrious  heathen,  except  Trajan  and  Statins,  and  every  heretic,  as 
lodged  for  ever  in  the  circles  of  the  Inferno. 

But  as  they  were  probably  the  parts  of  the  Creed  which  most  com- 
mended them  to  the  Church,  so  long  as  this  sentiment  lasted,  so  they 
were  the  parts  which  were  the  first  to  rouse  difficulties  respecting  its 
acceptance,  in  proportion  as  a  better  and  more  Christian  sentiment 
sprang  up. 

There  is  some  faint  sign  of  hesitation  respecting  them  in  earlier 
times.  In  some  manuscripts  the  most  offensive  parts  are  omitted,'' 
and  Wycliflfe  seems  to  have  had  a  momentary  doubt  as  to  their 
lawfulness.  But  these  compunctions  were  long  in  making  them- 
selves felt.  The  cruel  necessity  under  which  the  Reformers  felt 
themselves  of  vindicating  their  orthodoxy  whenever  they  could,  and 
the  savage  temper  against  heretics  even  in  the  first  Protestant 
Churches,  stifled  many  questionings  which  might  otherwise  have 
arisen  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  till  a 
wider  and  a  more  critical  spirit  had  affected  the  English  clergy  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  protests  of  the  best 
and  wisest  ecclesiastics  began  to  be  raised  against  the  damnatory 
clauses.  From  that  time  they  have  been  either  considered  as  suffi- 
cient reason  for  laying  aside  the  use  of  the  Creed  itself,  or  else 
have  been  subjected  to  explanations  which  have  entirely  changed 
their  meaning.  "  It  seems  very  hard,''  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  to  put  uncharitableness  into  the  Creed,  and  so  to  make  it  become 
an  article  of  faith."  "  The  damning  clauses  in  St.  Athanasius' 
Creed,"  says  Chillingworth,  "are  most  false,  and  also  in  a  high 
degree  schismatical  and  presumptuous."  (Letter  to  Sheldon,  Sept. 
21,  1635.)  Baxter,  in  signing  the  Articles,  expressly  excepted 
"  assent  to  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasiau  Creed."  (Orme's 
Life,  i.  489.)  "  The  account  given  of  Athanasius'  Creed  appear 
to  me  in  no  wise  satisfactory,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson  ;  "  I  wish 
we  were  well  rid  of  it."  (Life  of  Burnet.)  "  The  most  eminent  men 
of  the  English  Church,"  says  Bishop  Burnet  (on  Article  viii.),  "  as 
far  back  as  the  memory  of  all  that  I  know  can  go  up,  confine  them 
to  such  as  stifled  their  own  convictions."  Archbishop  Seeker 
"  thought  it  a  pity  they  had  not  been  originally  omitted  "  (vi.  220). 
Bishop  Marsh,  "  though  he  argued  against  the  inference  deduced 
from  the  anathemas,  did  not  mean  to  defend  them."  Professor 
Burton  regarded  them  "as  essentially  different  and  unconnected 
with  the  Creed ;"  and  thought  "  that  Christian  charity  and  humility 
would  wish  that  they  were  not  retained  and  read  publicly."  (Sermon 

•  In  the  mantLBcript  copies  of  the  exposition  ascribed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  the 
two  damnatory  clauses  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  beginning,  are  omitted.  The  rest 
are  retained.  The  English  translation  omits  the  word  ''firmiter/'  possibly  from  a 
relactance  to  multiply  the  stringency  of  these  clauses. 
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on  Mark  xvi,  16).  Professor  Hej,  besides  Tarvous  other  modifica- 
tions, proposes  to  substitute  for  them,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
him  hear  *'  (iii.  118).  Dr.  Arnold  eaid,  *'  I  do  not  believe  the  damna- 
tory clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  under  any  justification  given 
of  them,  except  such  as  substitutes  for  them  propositions  of  a 
wholly  different  eharueter/*  (Life,  p,  749).  Bishop  Lonsdale  oppnly 
condemned  thera,  and  wasejopbaticiill}'  sik^nt  during  their  repetition 
in  the  public  service.  (Denisoii'a  "  Life  of  Bishop  Lonsdale/^  p,  113.) 
Coleridge  (to  take  one  example  of  an  eminent  lay  theologian) 
says,  "This  Creed,  if  not  persecuting,  which  I  will  not  discuss, 
oertainlv  contiuns  harsh  and  ill-conceived  hmguage/*    (Table  Talk, 

Ill,  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  this  famous  Creed.  Each  one  of 
them,  whilst  it  enhances  its  historical  value,  diminishes  its  permanent 
theological  value,  and  yet  more  its  practical  devotional  value^  as  a 
public  formulary.  It  might  be  quest  ion  able  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  retain  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
decrees  of  two  General  Councils,  a  Creed  which  obtained  admittance 
there  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  when  it  is  now  known  not 
to  be  Atbanasius' ;  at  least,  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  intrinsic 
merit  would  justif)^  such  a  procedure.  It  might  be  questionable 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  retain  as  a  public  formuhiry  a 
Creed,  of  which  the  chief  words  are  understood  by  the  common 
people  in  a  sense  perfectly  different  from  their  original  intention, 
and  of  which  the  chief  champions  of  tJie  Creed  have  said  that 
they  "  ought  not  to  be  emploj^ed  without  considerable  intellectual 
caution,"  or  that  **  nothing  at  all  is  known  "  about  their  meaning. 
It  becomes  most  of  all  questionable  when  these  words,  thus  ambiguous 
in  themselves,  are  enforced  under  anathemas  the  most  terrible  and 
plain  that  human  language  admits,  and  which  have  now  universally 
ceased  in  their  obvious  sense  to  be  believed. 

1.  There  are,  however,  still  further  anomalies  consequent  on  its 
use  in  the  Church  of  England,  Here,  again,  there  is  an  historical 
peculiarity  which,  considered  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  may  be 
worth  preserving.  The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  Church  in 
Chrii^lendom  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  recited  jjublicly  in  mixed 
congregations.  This  is  probably  derived  from  the  time  before  the 
Ileformation.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly^  at  the 
present  time  this  practice  is  confined  to  the  EngliJ^h  Church,  In  the 
Roman  Church,  which  limits  its  recitation,  as  u  general  rule,  to  con- 
ventual and  monastic  worship,  it  is  never,  or  hardly  ever,  recited  in 
public.  It  is  never  recited  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  which,  so  far  as 
they  receive  it  at  all,  only  receive  it  with  one  of  its  chief  Aiticlea 
omitted,  and  as  a  private  act  of  devotion.   It  is  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
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recited*  in  the  Lutheran,  Belgic,  or  Bohemian  Chnrchee,  which  retain 
it  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  nor  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France, 
Switzerland,  or  Grermany,  which  have  not  received  it  in  any  sense ;  nor 
in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  nor  even  in  the  most  highly 
orthodox  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  in  England.  Further, 
it  was  formally  rejected  both  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  from 
the  English  Liturgy  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  This  rejection  assumes  the  most  significant  aspect 
when  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  law  of  the  English  Church. 
It  had  been  first  proposed  in  the  American  Convention  to  reject  both 
the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  The  English  archbishops, 
to  whom  application  had  been  made  for  the  consecration  of  the 
American  bishops,  demurred,  and  announced  that  their  course 
*'  must  depend  on  the  answer  they  would  receive  to  what  they  had 
written."  f  t)n  the  Nicene  Creed  the  American  Convention  gave 
way,  but  it  insisted  on  excluding  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the 
English  archbishops  accordingly,  under  a  special  statute  passed 
for  the  occasion,  and  with  the  full  authority  of  the  English  Church 
and  State,  gave  the  Episcopal  succession  to  a  Church  which  had 
deliberately  given  notice  to  them  of  its  rejection  of  this  Creed. 
In  our  own  time,  in  spite  of  this  objection,  the  bond  of  union  has 
been  drawn  closer  still ;  and  any  clergyman  ordained  by  an  American 
bishop,  without  subscribing  or  adhering  in  any  sense  to  the  iVtha- 
nasian  Creed,  and  with  a  determination  not  to  use  it,  may  yet  minister 
and  preach  in  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  Yet  farther,  in  the  English  Church  itself  its  general  recitation 
is  comparatively  of  modern  growth.  What  may  have  been  the  case 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  before  its  true  authorship  was  known, 
and  before  the  scruples  had  arisen  against  its  anathemas,  cannot  be 
known  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  it  has  been  frequently 
omitted  in  the  Church  Service.  Its  unfitness  for  such  use  was  so  gene- 
rally felt,  that  (according  to  Tillotson's  famous  expression  of"  charity 
being  above  rubrics")  the  rubric  was  neglected  and  charity  pre- 
vailed. Excellent  laymen  have  been  frequently  known  to  shut  the 
Prayer-book  the  moment  that  the  Creed  began.  King  George  III.,  on 
one  occasion  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  is  said  to  have  closed  the  book  with 
such  emphasis  that  for  many  years  the  Creed  was  omitted.  The  late 
Bishop  Blomfield  on  coming  to  the  parish  of  Bishopsgate,  finding 
that  it  had  not  been  used  there  within  the  memory  of  man,  did  not 
revive  the  use ;  and  it  thus  happened  that  he  passed  through  his 

*  Professor  Hey  sajs  that  it  is  recited  twice  a  year  in  Uie  Swcdbh  Church.  (Leotures, 
iii.  117.) 

T  See  the  whole  story  carefully  given  by  **  Presbyter  Academicus "  in  Maemillaii's 
Magazine,  November,  L869. 
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clerical  life  without  having  piihlicly  read  it.  It  was  not  till  the 
movement  of  the  Oxford  school  in  1834,  for  putting  in  force  all  the 
obsolete  rubrics  of  the  Church,  that  the  rubric  enjoining  the  frequent 
use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  revived  amongst  the  rest.  Doubtleas 
it  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  '*  fierce  thoughts  '*  *  which  at  that 
time  animated  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church  party  against  all 
tolerant  and  liberal  views.  But  its  revival  remains  one  of  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  movement  which  in  later  days  has  issued  in  what 
is  called  "Ritualism;^'  and  as  such  it  comes  before  the  public  not 
simply  as  an  offensive  usage,  which  for  the  first  time  seeks  to  be 
relaxed,  but  as  an  obsolete  usage  which,  having  been  relaxed,  has  for 
the  last  thirty  years  begun  to  be  re-enforced, 

Nor  has  the  revival  of  a  Creed  which  had  thus  become  virtually 
dead  been  accompanied  by  a  general  acquiescence,  such  as  alone  could 
render  it  desirable.  It  may  be  that  there  are  more  who  sympathise, 
or  think  they  sympathise  with  it,  than  in  former  times.  Of  these  we 
will  speak  presently.  But  of  those  who  loudly  complain  or  silently 
protest  the  number  has  increased  in  proportion.  There  are  devout 
Christians  who  shrink  from  attending  the  great  festivals  of  theChurch, 
because  they  know  that  on  these  days  they  will  have  their  most  sacred 
thoughts  of  peace  and  reverence  disturbed  by  expressions  which 
they  only  hear  "  with  repugnance  and  horror.'*  There  are  parish 
Churches,  such  as  have  been  graphically  described  by  an  eminent 
pastor,  as  of  his  own  experience — **  As  soon  as  the  recital  of  the 
Creed  begins  the  most  thoughtful  and  devout  of  the  parishioners 
make  it  the  signal  for  sitting  down  in  silence.  The  rest  of  the 
congregation  soon  follow  their  example;  the  responses  quaver  and 
fail,  and  at  last  no  one  is  left  to  carry  them  on  but  the  children  of 
the  choir ;  and  so  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  proceed 
those  terrible  denunciations  which  they  are  not  expected  to  believe, 
against  opinions  which  they  do  not  understand,  nor  were  intended  to 
understand,'*  The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  even  when 
the  Creed  is  read,  not  sung,  it  ia  not  the  clergyman  but  the  con- 
gregation to  whose  lot  falls  the  duty  of  repeating  these  withering 
declarations ;  and  when  it  is  sung,  the  whole  Creed  ordinarily 
devolves  on  the  choir,  that  is  usually  on  laymen,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  unaccustomed  to  tho  explanations  by  which  the  mar© 
educated  clergy  deprive  the  anathemas  of  their  point, 

3.  We  have  noticed  incidentally  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the 
use  of  the  Creed  places  the  English  Church  in  regard  to  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  There  is  another  Communion  in  regard  to  which 
the  recitation  of  the  Athanasian  anathemas  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  still  more  difficult  to  maintain. 

•  Newman'fl  "Apologia,"  pp.  07,  120,  131, 
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When  the  Creed  was  discussed  in  1689,  Burnet  urged  "  that  it 
condemned  the  Greek  Church,  which  yet  we  defend."  This  was 
an  argnment  which  at  that  time  was  likely  to  have  but  little  practical 
weight  even  with  the  High  Churchmen,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  Greek  Church  was  then  so  remote  from  English  view  (only 
brought  to  sight  for  a  moment,  now  and  then,  by  the  communication  of 
Cyril  with  Laud,  or  of  Peter  the  Great  with  Burnet  himself)  that  no 
lively  impression  could  be  made  by  pointing  out  that  the  anathemas 
were  directed  against  a  body  of  Christians  with  which  practically  the 
English  Church  had  no  intercourse.  But  now  the  case  is  materially 
altered.  Not  only  has  the  English  Church,  and  the  High  Church 
school  in  particular,  turned  with  unusual  ardour  towards  friendly 
conminnication  with  the  Eastern  Churches,  but  within  the  last  year  a 
Greek  prelate  has  received  the  most  flattering  attentions  from 
ecclesiastics  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  but  especially  of  the 
type  of  those  who  profess  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  "  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius."  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another 
certain  of  this  Creed,  it  is  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  older  confessions 
of  faith,  contains,  and  did  from  the  first  contain,  as  an  integral 
part  of  itself,  the  clause  respecting  the  Double  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  formed  the  main  doctrinal  point  of  rupture 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  ;  and  that,  consequently^ 
the  anathemas  which  condemn  those  who  do  not  hold  its  statement 
of  the  Catholic  faith  "  whole  and  undefiled,"  strike  at  every  individual 
of  the  Eastern  Church  who  still  continues  to  deny  that  doctrine. 

That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  appeals  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  first  bring  it  prominently  within  the  view  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  first  notices  of  it — perhaps  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  certainly  in  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth* — 
are  such  as  prove  incontest^bly  that  it  was  for  its  assertion  of  this 
particular  dogma  that  it  was  chiefly  valued,  and  that  its  anathemas 
were  then  specially  directed  against  the  Greek  Church,  with  which 
at  those  periods  the  Latin  Church  was  engaged  in  deadly  war.  It 
was,  as  Mr,  Harvey  well  remarks,  "  the  master-word  in  the  dark 
contests  between  the  East  and  West."  The  clause  regarding  the 
Double  Procession  was  so  completely  considered  to  be  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  Greeks,  that  they,  when  taunted  with 
its  being  the  work  of  Athanasius,  retorted  that  he  could  only  have 
written  it  when  he  was  drunk,  f  This  also  appears  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Creed,  which,  as  above  noticed, 
is  occasionally  inserted  in  Eastern  books  of  devotion,  this  clause 

•  Waterland,  iv.,  259,  221,  160,  162,  166,  158,  161. 

t  Gibbon  (c.  37)  has  not  quite  correctly  stated  this.  He  puts  this  remark  into  the 
month  of  Grennadins,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.    It  is  not  the  remark  of  Genna- 
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studionsly   omitted,   although  Ic 


IS  studionsly  omitted,  although  icaving  the  context  maimed  and 
meaningless  without  it.  Tht^  fact  is,  that  the  controversy  respecting 
the  JJouhle  Procession  is  almost  the  only  one  which  now  surviTCS — 
it'  even  it  m^y  he  said  to  survive — out  of  the  technical  phraseology 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Any  one  who 
reads  Dr.  Donaldson's  defenco  of  this  in  his  "  Christian  Orthodoxy," 
will  see  that  in  his  view,  which  has  heen  recently  adopted  by 
those  who  wish  to  retain  its  use,  modern  thought  of  all  kind  on 
this  question,  whether  philosophical  or  theological,  whether  what 
is  denounced  as  Rntionuliet  or  as  Unitarian,  is  altogether  outside 
and  beyond  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Creed,  or,  if  within 
them  at  all,  rather  favoured  than  otherwise.  All  the  various  forma 
of  modern  speculation  on  the  Trinity  spring  from  an  atmosphere  of 
thought,  and  form  a  vocahulaiy  of  theology  altogether  subsequent 
and  alien  to  that  which  gives  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  its  meaning 
and  its  intention.*  It  is  reported  that  the  eminent  Nonconformist 
minister.  Dr.  Price,  used  to  say  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  that  it  was 
but  "Socinianism  disguised."  It  seems  a  paradox,  hut,  from  his 
point  of  view,  (here  is  some  ground  for  the  remark.  The  truths  con- 
cerning the  Unity  of  God  which  Unitarianism  teaches  are  taught  by 
the  Creed  with  a  force  and  clearness  w^hich  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
ti-utbs  concerning  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  which  Trini- 
tarianiam  teaches  are  taught  by  the  Creed  in  words  which,  as 
are  have  seen,  have  changed  their  meaning  with  each  succeeding 
age,  and  which  by  those  who  defend  them  are  accepted  only  "  with 
considerable  intellectual  caution,"  or  with  a  reservation  that  *' nothing 
at  all  is  known  "  of  their  true  meaning*  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  whilst  the  Athanusian  anathema  fails  to  hit  those  whom 
its  admirers  desire  it  to  hit,  it  strikes  with  its  w^hole  severity 
those  whom  they  va^  to  except.  The  Arian  controversy,  properly 
so  called,  expired  with  the  fail  of  the  Visigoth  ic  kingdoms.  The 
Monophysitc  and  Monothelite  controversies  had  either  not  come 
into  existence  (if  we  take  Waterland's  view)  when  the  Creed  waa 
first  composed,  or  (if  we  take  Mr.  Ffoiilives's  laew)  were  too  remote 
to  be  within  its  vision,     Kcstorianism,  against   which  one  of  its 


diilB,  but  hii  description  (nppaienfly  depreciatory,  aa  migl&t  be  expected  from  hiApar- 
tiiility  to  tho  lifititi  Lliiueli)  of  what  tlio  tireeksj  liia  countrymen,  said  of  the  claujsu 
in  question.  **  I'hey  iiro  not  ashamed  to  SMy  that  tho  holy  Athaoasius  t\  aa  dmnk,  und, 
when  he  was  writing  this,  fnll  of  wine."  (As  quoted  by  Fotaviua,  TheoL  Dogm*,  vii,o.  9.) 
♦  In  a  charge  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Ciilcutta,  he  obaervea  on  the  peculiarly 
Onciital  charactijr  of  the  heieaicji  against  which  the  Athanaaian  Creed  proteiitA.  Thhi  m 
an  fldditionul  proof  of  ita  irrelevance  to  the  more  recent  speciilationa  of  the  Wc^bt.  It  may 
bo  added  in  paasing  that  the  repugnance  of  thia  excellent  Prelate  to  the  cnfurcod  u»e  of 
the  Athancudun  Creed  (ho were r  much  he  was  uuxiuua  to  aUay  the  scmplea  ptx^voked  by 
it]  conliuuod  unchanged  to  the  end  of  hid  li£Q. 
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daases  seems  to  be  aimed,  no  doubt  still  exists  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  This,  however,  is  too  far  away  to  be  worth  taking  into 
praotical  consideration.  But  the  controversy  on  the  Double  Proces- 
sion, if  exciting  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  West,  still  agitates  the 
minds  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  of  Athens,  and  of 
Moscow ;  and  whether  as  a  point  of  honour,  or  as  a  point  of  doc- 
trine^ they  will  die  but  never  surrender  this  ancient  bone  of  con- 
tention. Against  this,  therefore,  the  anathemas  continue  iresh  and 
green  as  ever ;  and,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  we  in  the 
English  Church  might  forbear  to  press  the  interpolated  clause,  as  it 
exists  unguarded  by  anathemas,  in  the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  we 
cannot,  without  manifest  inconsistency,  forbear  to  press  it,  when 
enforoed  under  such  terrific  penalties  as  those  laid  down  in  the 
Greed  of  St.  Athanasius,  at  least  so  long  as  those  anathemas  are 
actively  defended  or  publicly  rehearsed  in  English  churches.  The 
plaintive  remark  of  Bishop  Lonsdale  was  therefore  only  too  well 
founded :  '^  That  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
Greek  Church,  I  admit  with  sorrow."  (Life,  p.  113.)  And  the 
accompanying  extract  from  a  perplexed  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  extracted  from  the  Churcli  Times,  proves  how  practical 
is  the  Oreek  difficulty  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  would  be  the 
warmest  adherents  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  : — 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  come  from  our  stirring  Whitsuutide  services  without 
— shall  I  dare  to  say  it  ? — a  hearty  zeal  for  the  co-equality  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and,  I  mast  add,  a  righteous  indignation 
towards  those  professed  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  who,  by  the  exci- 
sion of  the  Filioque,  would  not  only  cut  her  off  from  the  whole  Communion 
of  the  West,  from  the  eighth  century  forward,  but  commit  her  to  the  essen- 
tially erroneous  position  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the 
Father.  The  echo  of  the  magnificent  sentences  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  thunder  music  of  theology,  is  still  pealing  in  our  ears,  ^  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  yet  we  are  to 
be  told  that  the  Father  is  not  only  Fountain  of  Deity  in  the  sense  of  being 
Hrst  in  order,  as  all  Catholics  maintain,  but  is  the  exclusive  Source  from 
which  alone  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  derive  existence.  And 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  stand  committed  by  every  tie  of 
faith  and  honour  to  the  Procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  venture  to 
denounce  wrath  and  woe  upon  the  Anglican  Communion,  if  she  does  not 
stultify  herself  (I  cannot  speak  less  plainly)  by  cutting  herself  off  from  the 
Ante-Reformation  Church,  from  the  Faith  of  a  thousand  years,  and  so 
openly  proclaim  what  in  popular  apprehension  cannot  fall  short  of  practical 
Sabellianism.  The  Eastern  Church  has  never  accepted  a  certain  logical  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  belief  in  the  Triune  Godhead.  Nor  had  the 
Apostolic,  nor  had  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Granted. 
That  does  not  affect  the  Eastern  Church's  life,  though  that,  and  the  non- 
use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  does  probably  greatly  impair  her  spiritual 
energies.  But  to  go  back  from,  to  put  away,  practically  to  condemn  this 
logical  deduction,  after  having  accepted  it  for  a  thousand  years  together, 
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would  b©  indeed  to  depart  from  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  For 
that  implies  essential  co-e(iuality« 

**  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Greek  hj^othesia  is  essentially  semi-Arian, 
though  I  am  as  far  from  impttting  semi-Arianism  to  the  Eastern  as  to  the 
Ancient  Chtirch.  The  notion  at  the  hottom  of  this  hj-pothesis  is,  that  if 
not  in  time,  at  least  in  eternity,  the  Father  was  hrst  alone,  and  then 
developed,  so  to  spcak»  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  But  this  is  not  so, 
this  is  utterly  irreeoncilahle  with  the  Catholic  Faith,  For  the  Trinity  in 
Unity  was  complete  from  all  eternity,  the  Son  ever  begotten,  the  Holy 
Ghost  ever  proceeding.  The  cry  of  Arians  and  semi-Arians  was  always 
for  antiquity  \  and  this  natarally  so,  because  the  early  Fathers  had  ex* 
pressed  themselves  {as  Petavius  has  shoT-vu)  illogically  and  incorrectly. 
This  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  And  since  the  decrees  of  Councils  are 
appealed  to  as  forbidding  all  further  doveloiiracntj  we  must  needs  ask,  how 
should  the  Faith  of  the  Church  have  been  cryBtallised  either  at  Nicaea  or 
Constantinople  ?  What  legitimate  powder  could  any  Council  have  fo  t^ 
bind  futm-e  ages  as  to  say  to  the  rising  tide  of  Catholic  discernment,  '  Thus 
far,  and  no  further  ? ' 

♦^  Our  forefathers  could  not  and  would  not  accept  a  Creed  which,  logically 
interpreted,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  Essential  Deity  both  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Sprnt*  It  was  Catholic  instinct  which  protested,  and  righteous  zeal 
for  the  honoui*  of  God  the  Son,  and  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  distinct  proclamation  of  the 
mighty  truth.  Eternal  honour  then  to  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  of  eartbly  rulers,  for  his  faithful  service  in  this  matter, 
as  in  his  waifare  against  image-worship  also, 

"  But  that  Anglicans  should  suffer  themselves  to  argue  against  the 
binding  Creeds  of  their  own  Church,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
insufferable,  *  The  Father  is  made  of  none,  Deithei-  created  nor  begotten. 
The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone,  not  made,  nor  created^  but  begotten.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding,*'* 

Such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  shows 
that  whatever  language  of  alarm  is  used  concern tng  Snbellians,  or 
Apollinarians,  or  Arians,  can  be  used,  and  has  been  used,  respecting 
the  Greeks,  But  of  late  years,  whenever  any  approximation  has 
been  niade  towards  the  Eastern  Churches,  it  has  always  been  publicly 
pointed  out,  and  in  fact  hailed,  as  an  indication  that  by  such  friendly 
overtures  tbo  anathemas  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  are,  as  regards  the 
English  Church,  virtually  repealed.  In  this,  the  most  signal  instance 
of  their  application,  they  have  been,  by  these  kindly  acts,  declared  to 
be  false  and  irrelevant.  And  therefore,  as  the  Greek  Church  itself 
has  wisely  abandoned  its  ancient  practice  of  solemnly  anathematizing 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  so  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  expected  that 
the  Church  of  England  at  least— whatever  may  be  done  by  the  Church 
of  Home— shall  abandon  the  practice  of  launching  its  anathemas 
fourteen  timea  a  year  against  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Vain  endea.- 
vours  are  from  tirae  to  time  made  to  prove  that  Eastern  Christendom  is 
excepted  from  their  operation,  becausej  as  is  alleged,  the  Double 
Procession  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
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Single  Procession  of  the  Greeks  ;  or  because,  as  it  is  also  alleged,  * 
the  anathemas  leap  over  this  particular  clause,  and  leave  it  intact. 
But  such  arguments  are  tantamount  to  giving  up  the  Creed  altogether, 
inasmuch  as  they  simply  assert  that  the  Creed  cannot  express  its  own 
dogma  correctly,  and  that  any  particular  opinions  denoimced  in  it  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  individuals,  be  exempted  from  its  anathemas. 

rV.  It  may  be  well,  before  we  reach  the  conclusion,  to  sum  up 
some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  in  favour  of  a  Creed 
which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  unquestionably 
occupies  a  singular  and  exceptional  position. 

Its  historical  value  has  been  sufficiently  set  forth.  Its  use  is  a  relic 
of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  of  Clovis,  perhaps  even  of 
Odoacer;  not  certainly  a  "creed  of  the  saints,  and  anthem  of  the 
blest,"  but  a  war-song  of  an  unknown  author — an  interesting  and 
unique  example  at  once  of  the  endeavour  of  Latin  Theology  to  grasp 
Byzantine  metaphysics,  and  of  Christian  speculation  to  fortify  itself 
with  barbarian  curses.  Nothing  else  exists  like  it  in  the  English 
Prayer-book.  If  it  disappears,  we  shall  have  lost,  for  good  or  evil,  a 
familiar  memorial  of  the  old  days  of  fierce  haters  and  plain  speakers. 

It  is  also  a  relic  of  times  before  the  modem  controversies  which 
distract  the  Church  had  sprung  up.  It  defines  carefully  what  is  and, 
therefore,  what  is  not  the  Catholic  faith.  It  declares  that  heresy 
consists  in  denying  or  modifying  certain  expressions  which  it  states 
to  be  absolutely  essential  respecting  the  Three  Hypostases  and  the 
One  Substance  of  the  Divine  Being.  According  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  Pelagianism  is  not  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  nor  any  of 
the  numerous  theories  that  have  sprung  up,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
respecting  Justification.  Nor,  again,  is  any  theory  respecting  Biblical 
Inspiration,  or  respecting  the  Atonement,  or  respecting  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  or  respecting  the  Real  Presence,  or  respecting  the 
Sacraments  at  all,  reckoned  by  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  parts  "  of 
the  Catholic  Faith."  If,  on  one  side,  this  venerable  confession  may 
be  harsh  and  severe,  and,  on  another  side,  meagre  and  defective, 
yet,  on  another,  it  is  (when  viewed  from  a  liberal  point  of  view) 
more  tolerant  and  comprehensive  than  many  modern  confessions. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  it  has  these  advantages,  and  if  its  most 
offensive  features  are  constantly  explained  away  even  by  those 
who  profess  to  admire  them,  why  it  should  cease  to  occupy  its 
present  conspicuous  place  in  our  public  services  ?  The  answer  has 
already  been  in  part  given.  It  is  a  creed  without  authority — 
constantly  and  necessarily  misunderstood — and  involving  the  Church 
which  continues  to  enforce  it  in  endless  anomalies  and  contradictions. 
It  may  be  added,  further,  that  in  the  damnatory  clauses,  which  are 
almost  the  only  parts  peculiar  to  this  Creed  which  are  commonly 
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understood  in   tlieir  original   sense,  it  tenrls  to  keep  alive  two  < 
passions  of  the  old  theological  Adam,  which  it  has  heen  one  of  the 
chief  ttim8  of  our  Divine  Iledeemer  to  subdue  and  extirpate* 

One  is  the  tendency  to  exalt  correct  belief  into  the  first  of  virtues, 
and  to  consider  erroneous  belief  as  the  worst  of  crimes.  A  creed 
which  asserts,  in  the  moet  emphatic  language,  that,  in  order  to  be 
**6aved"  (whatever  sense  we  attach  to  that  word),  it  is  **  before  all 
things  necessary  to  hold  the  Catholic  Faith,"  can  hardly  be  said  to 
bo  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  declared,  **  Not  every  one  that  saitlx 
unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingtlom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  ray  Fatlier  which  is  in  heaven  ;  ''  or  of  His 
Apostles,  who  declared,  *'  In  every  land  he  that  feareth  God  and 
doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him;*'  or/'  Circumcision  availeth 
nothing,  nor  uneircnmcision,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments 
of  God;*'  or,  "He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous."  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  by  readers  of  the  Bible  whether  **  before  "  the  state- 
ments respecting  ** Substance  **  and  "Person"  it  may  not  be  more 
"necessary,  before  all  things/'  to  believe  that  God  is  Love,  that 
Charity  is  the  greatest  of  human  virtues,  that  there  are  Two  Great 
Commandments,  and  that  to  fullil  these  is  more  important  even  than 
holding  the  Catholic  Faith.  Other  exprt^isions  of  another  kind  may 
doubtless  be  found  in  other  jmrts  of  the  Bible.  Let  them  be  fairly  con- 
sidered. But  they  are  not  its  key-note,  or  its  general  tone.  They 
belong  to  modes  of  feeling,  on  their  face  more  or  less  transitory,  more 
or  less  exceptional  The  text  which  is  most  commonly  adduced  in 
support  of  the  damnatory  clauses  is  Mark  xvi,  1*3:  —  "He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  j  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned."  But  \\im  is  an  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  For  first,  the  belief  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  belief  in  a  series 
of  intricate  antithetical  propositions  respecting  the  abstract  nature  of 
the  Deity  ;  it  is  not  even  (as  is  sometimes  supposed  by  a  confusion 
between  this  and  the  parallel  place  in  St.  Matthew)  a  belief  in 
the  Threefold  Name  of  God,  but  simply  a  belief  in  "the  Gospel" 
("Go  preach  the  Gospel"),  in  its  largest  and  widest  acceptation, 
which  woidd  include  eveiy  shade  of  Christian,  orthodox  or  heretieah 
Secondly,  the  word  **  damned*^  when  taken  (as  in  this  argunaent  it 
always  is  taken)  in  the  well-knowTi  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
coarse  colloquial  ism  of  modern  English,  is  not  a  proper  representation 
of  the  old  English  word,  which  once  meant  no  more  than  "  con- 
demned," and  thus  tidls  altogether  short  of  the  unqualified  and 
extreme  severity  of  the  Athanasian  denunciations.  And  thirdly,  if 
even  with  these  limitations  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  passage 
has  a  harsh  sound,  unlike  the  usual  utterances  of  Him  who  came  not 
to  condemn  but  to  save,  the  discoveries  of  later  times  have  shown. 
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almost  beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
bat  an  addition  by  another  hand,  of  which  the  weakness  in  the 
external  evidence  coincides  with  the  internal  evidence  in  proving 
its  later  origin.  When,*  therefore,  this  passage  is  cited  by  theo- 
logians as  "  the  statement  of  our  Lord  Himself,"  *'  our  Lord's  own 
anathema,"  in  defence  of  the  Athanasian  curses,  they  in  fact  sur- 
render their  cause :  for  they  rest  their  position  on  a  text  which  is, 
firsts  inapplicable;  8eeondly>  mistranslated;  thirdly  (in  all  proba- 
bility), not  genuine. 

The  other  evil  is  the  tendency  to  apply  warnings  which,  if  true  at 
aU,  can  be  taken  only  in  the  most  general,  and  in  the  most  qualified 
termsy  to  particidar  classes  and  particular  persons  to  whom  we  may 
happen  to  entertain  a  peculiar  distaste.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
there  is  no  more  harm  in  using  these  clauses  against  certain  opinions, 
than  in  using  general  denunciations,  whether  in  Biblical  or  in 
common  language,  against  certain  vices.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
parallel  fails  in  almost  every  particular.  Even  with  regard  to 
warnings  against  sin,  it  is  certain  that  neither  Scripture  nor  expe- 
rience justifies  us  in  using  language  so  positive,  so  individual,  so 
unqualified,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Athanasian  anathemas. 
There  are  many  severe  sentences  in  Scripture.  But  there  is  none  which 
•ays  even  of  murderers  or  of  hypocrites,  "  Whosoever  is  a  murderer, 
who%oeter  is  a  hypocrite,  %haU  mihout  doubt  perish  everlastingly  " — 
or,  "  This  and  this  is  the  exact  scheme  of  Christian  morality,  which, 
unle%8  any  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled  he  cmmot  be  saved."  Quali- 
fications^ hopes,  reservations  not  only  come  in,  of  necessity,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  but  in  fact  prevent  the  utterance  of 
such  universal  and  misleading  statements.  But,  in  regard  to  opinions, 
declarations  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  assume  a  more  precise  and 
direct  meaning,  because  if  they  have  any  force  at  all,  they  attack  the 
opinions  as  in  themselves  fatal.  It  is  quite  true  that  persons  may 
think  that  they  hold  this  or  that  opinion,  when  they  are  in  fact 
holding  its  opposite ;  and  that  opinions  are  more  or  less  valuable, 
more  or  less  cidpable,  according  to  the  amount  of  thought  and  care 
with  which  they  are  formed.  But  this  is  merely  to  state  that  these 
anathemas  cannot  be  aimed  against  the  holders  of  opinions,  as  such, 
but  only  against  certain  other  qualities,  such  as  negligence  or  idle- 
ness, which  are  not  menticmed  in  the  Creed  at  all,  and  that  they  can 
only  be  applied  against  opinions  *^  with  considerable  intellectual  cau- 
tion " — ^with  "  intellectual  caution  "  so  "  considerable  "  as  to  render 
their  public  use  laoire  than  questionable.  To  speak  of  them  as  apply- 
ing only  to  those  "  who  wilfully  reject  the  truth  "  is  either  sup- 

♦  See  the  case  well  put  in  "A  Few  More  Words  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,"  by 
"  Pimbjtui  AcademJenB^**  in  MtemfKan^r  Moffosine,  Noyember,  1S69,  p.  40. 
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posing  a  case  wliicli  never  occurs,  of  a  man   disbelieving  what  ho 
knows  to  be  ti  ue,  or  is  directing  them  against  cases   for  wliicli  tbey 
would  be  universally  felt  to  be  far  too  strong.     The  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  state  of  mind  that  can  be  conceived  is  that  of  persons 
who,   believing    a   certain   statement   to    be    true    or   false,    after- 
wards, on  the  authority  of  some  imaginary  oracle   (as  of  the  Pope, 
or  the  like),  or  from  eome   worldly  motive,   renounce  their  former 
convictions,      Yet  even  here  the  severest  critic  would  not  &ay  of 
every   one   who  having   annonnced   a   certain    dogma  to  be    false 
yet   afterwards  accepts   it,    that  he    **  shall   without    doubt  perish 
everlastingly."     In   point  of    fact,    no    one    ever   does   venture    so 
to  speak  even  of  these  extreme  cases.     No  one  would  venture  to  say 
it  of  Craoroer  after  his  recantations,  nor  of  those  unfortunate  Roman 
Catholics  who,  after  having  asserted  the  Pope's  fallibility,  are  now 
by  weight  of  influence  or  authority  constrained  to  assert  the  reverse. 
By  the  growth  of  this  more  Christian  feeling  the  damnatory  clauses 
have,    therefore,    been  removed  aa  much  as   possible  into    the    in- 
nocuous sphere  of  general  statements,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
stringency    and    force   with    which    they  were   intended   to   attack 
'*  whosoever  does  not  hold  the  Catholic  Faith  \^'hole  and  iindefiled." 
And  wherever  a  strong  reason  exists  to  exclude  any  particular  class 
from  their  operation,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  regard  to  the  feeling 
of  English   High  Churclimen  towards  the  Eastern  Church,  every 
nerve  is  etrainetl  to  evacuate  their  significance.     So,  again ^  no  one 
thinks  of  applying  them  to  those  vast  numbers  of  innocent  English 
men,  women,  and  childi-en  who,  by  the  misapprebeniiion  of  the  terms 
themselves  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  fall  into  the  very  errors  which 
it   denounces.      But    although    this   reservation   implies   a   general 
disbelief  in  the  damnatory  clauses,  they  do,  nevertheless,  not  only 
retain  by  the  very  force  and  plainness  of  their  language,  their  own 
hard,  fast  line,   but,   in  fact,   arc   still   kept,    *'  like    sleeping   lions 
to  be  rattled  up  "  when  there  is  occtxsion  to  bring  them  into  play 
against  particular  classes  or  individuals  to  whom  a  special  animosity 
may  be  felt.     Tho  modem  Unitarian  may  have  but  little  really  in 
common  with  the  old  Alexandrian  Arius.      The  modern  philosophic 
theologian  may  have  but  little   in  common  with  the  old   African 
Sabellius.     But  the  names  of  Arian  and  Sabcllian  still  linger,  and 
whoever  is  connected  by  party  warfare  with  one  or  other  of  those 
ill-fated  titles,  is  in  such  party  warfare  brought  within  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Creed.     Therefore  it  has  been  thought  a  matter  for 
**deep  lamentation"  that  one  who  holds  the  opinions  of  Milton,  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  of  Channing,  should  join  in  any  good  work  or 
word  with  his  Christian  brethren.     Therefore  it  was  that  an  eminent 
preacher  has  recently   declared  that  Sabellians,  in  his  judgment, 
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would  in  the  other  world  "  be  in  quite  a  different  condition  from 
those  who  arc  not  Sabellians."  Tiiercfore  it  was  expected,  almost 
wished,  that  a  frightful,  sudden  death,  such  as  that  which  befell 
Arius  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  would  be  inflicted  on  an 
eminent  scholar  who  had  come  to  take  his  part  in  making  better 
understood  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  kneeling  with  his  brethren 
round  the  table  of  their  common  Lord. 

Sentiments  like  these  are  certainly  not  like  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  honoured  the  good  Samaritan,  and  the  heathen  soldier,  and  the 
Canaanite  woman,  and  the  man  who  cast  out  devils  without  follow- 
ing with  His  disciples.  But  they  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
ancient  damnatory  clauses,  and  of  the  damnatory  spirit  of  the  age 
whence  those  clauses  originated.  The  meaning  of  the  clauses  is  now 
reduced,  by  "  considerable  intellectual  caution  "  to  something  much 
more  like  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But,  to  any  one  who  accepts 
them  in  their  full  sense,  or  who  is  influenced  by  their  intention,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  persons  against  whom  they  are  believed  to 
be  directed  should  be  viewed  with  unspeakable  horror.  A  man,  of 
whom  we  are  unhesitatingly  able  to  say  that,  "//^  Hhally  without  doubt, 
perish  everlastingly y^  must  be  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings — 
to  be  avoided,  not  only  in  sacred,  but  in  common  intercourse,  as 
something  too  awful  to  be  approached  or  spoken  of. 

It  is  unquestionable,  therefore,  that,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  this  Creed  may  possess,  it  has  been  a  burden  and  a  scandal 
far  beyond  any  use  which  even  its  most  devoted  admirers  can  claim 
for  it.  "Without  going  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  Chillingworth, 
Baxter,  or  Tillotson,  when  the  conscience  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation  was  first  roused  against  it,  there  is  hardly  a  young  man  who 
has  entered  Holy  Orders  in  these  later  days  that  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  been  exercised  concerning  its  public  use.  It  is 
certain  that  many  of  its  most  ardent  defenders  have  as  little  belief 
in  its  damnatory  clauses  as  its  most  serious  opponents.  However 
much  they  may  apply  them  to  this  or  that  obnoxious  individual, 
they  have  ceased  to  apply  them  generally.  No  English  clergyman 
will  apply  them  to  the  Greek  Church  or  to  the  American ;  some  even 
refuse  to  call  them  "  damnatory;''  some  call  them  ** warning  clauses;" 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  them  *'  salvation  "  clauses. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  single  school  in  which  a  relaxation  of  its  use 
could  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  grievance.  All  are  alike  pledged  to  allay 
the  scandal  which  all  feel,  though  they  may  difler  as  to  the  means  of 
removing  it.  All  alike  deny  its  obvious  meaning.  None  wish  to  retain 
its  general  use,  except  under  interpretations  far  more  strained  than 
they  apply  to  any  other  part  of  public  worship.  The  objection  to  it 
may  have  assumed  an  exaggerated  importance  in  the  minds  of  some, 
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but  it  has  certainly  been,  of  all  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  services 
of  the  English  Church,  the  first  and  foremost. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  remedy  this  now  universally  acknowledged 
evil,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes  open,  there  are  two  names  which  may 
be  selected,  partly  to  render  them  due  honour,  partly  because,  by  reason 
of  their  very  simplicity,  and,  so  to  speak,  obscurity,  they  may  stand 
for  many  more.  One,  of  whom  wc  will  only  say  a  few  words,  because 
he  is  still  alive,  is  that  of  a  venerable  layman,  now  between  his 
eightieth  and  ninetieth  year,  the  gallant,  chivalrous-friend  of  Arnold, 
whose  letters  to  him  outnumber  those  contained  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  any  other  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Few 
perhaps  have  read,  fewer  still  now  read,  that  series  of  pamphlets  of 
Mr.  W.  Winstanley  Hull,  on  the  Disuse  cf  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
remarkable  equally  for  their  studied  moderation  of  tone,  and  for  their 
determined  seriousness  of  purpose.  But  the  persevering  eflfbrts  which 
he  has  waged  are  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  the  feeling  which  this  early 
scruple  engendered.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  most  devout  and  earnest 
pastor,  long  ago  called  to  his  reward,  when  once  discussing  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  "Whatever  good  it  may  have  done  can  hardly 
equal  the  evil  it  has  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  having  kept  Mr.  Hull 
out  of  its  ministry." 

The  other  name  being  that  of  one  who,  having  just  passed  away, 
may  be  treated  more  at  length,  the  more  so  as  it  may  slightly  enliven 
and  diversify  the  somewhat  gloomy  character  of  this  discussion.* 

"  There  are  some  characters  which,  without  having  exercised  any  com- 
manding influence,  or  filled  any  conspicuous  position,  yet  recall  to  those 
who  knew  them  a  whole  world  of  sacred  recollections,  and  leave  hehiud 
them  a  lesson  as  distinctly  and  permanently  cut  in  the  marble  of  the  memory 
as  any  that  ever  was  carved  by  soldier's  sword  or  poet's  pen. 

"  Many  still  live  who  retain  a  fond  remembrance  of  that  low,  picturesque, 
irregular,  prebendal  house  that  once  nestled  under  the  west  end  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,  now  totally  swept  out  of  existence,  in  which  dwelt  the  gentle  genial 
spirit,  who  for  years  was  the  soul  of  the  Norwich  Close.  One  honoured 
member  of  that  old  extinct  community  still  lives — the  venerable  Professor 
Sedgwick,  whose  youthful  fire  burns  unqucnchcd  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
octogenarian  labours.  He,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  came  but  as  a 
flashing  meteor  to  and  fro,  enlightening,  cheering,  harmonizing  all  around 
him,  and  then  retiring  from  the  cloisters,  which  he  made  so  happy,  to 
the  yet  more  congenial  shades  of  his  beloved  Cambridge.  But  he  will 
remember,  as  will  others  now  long  dissevered  from  East  Anglia,  how,  in 
all  these  comings  and  goings,  there  always  was  to  be  found  a  steady 
friend  and  neighbour  in  that  monastic  corner,  ever  ready  with  the  best 
advice,  with  the  liveliest  sympathy,  with  the  kindliest  offer  of  assistance, 
with  the  most  opportune  suggestion  of  new  occasions  for  usefulness. 
This  was  Charles  Wodehouse,  who  held  for  many  years  a  canonry  of 
Norwich,  and  the  livings  first  of  Morningthorpe  and  then  of  St.  Margaret's 
at  Lynn,  after  which  he  retired  into  private  life,  where  ho  was  overtaken 

♦  From  the  Kwwich  Mercarif  of  Haroh  26th,  1870.   ' 
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by  lingering  illness,  and  gradually  faded  away,  till,  on  March  17th,  1870, 
in  his  80th  year,  ho  died  at  Lowestoft. 

"  We  will  not  dwell  on  his  personal  history 

'<  Our  object  in  these  few  lines  is  to  draw  out  from  his  comparatively 
obscure  career,  two  or  three  points  which  give  it  a  public  and  permanent 
significance. 

''  (1.)  Our  experience  has  brought  us  into  contact  with  many  clergymen 
more  able,  more  learned,  more  active,  than  Mr.  Wodehouse ;  but  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  have  rarely  known  one,  who,  without  brilliant  or  power* 
ful  qualities,  more  completely  represented  the  best  characteristic  type  of 
an  English  clergyman.  He  was,  first,  a  thorough  gentleman,  inside  and 
outside  to  the  heart's  core,  and  to  the  fingers'  ends,  combining  much  of 
the  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  other  days,  with  the  easier,  freer  movement' 
of  our  own  time.  With  this  was  united  a  deep,  tranquil,  religious  fer-  ~ 
vour,  coloured  visibly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  Evangelical  revival 
of  his  earlier  days  at  Cambridge,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  burning  zeal 
of  the  great  Quaker  family,  whose  chief  pontifi" — Joseph  John  Gumey — 
resided  close  to  Norwich,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Wodehouse  lived  on  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy.  But  beyond  this  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  firm  hold  on  the  old  principles  of  English  Church  and  State 
which  gave  to  all  his  teachings  and  his  actions  a  manly,  upright  tone, 
peculiarly  grateful  to  English  tastes  and  English  hearts,  and  wUcb  kept 
alive  in  him  the  ennobling,  invigorating,  humanizing  consciousness  at  onee 
of  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  and  of  a  large-minded  Protestant  Christian. 
These  are  characteristics  on  which  we  dwell  with  more  emphasis,  because 
we  fear  that  they  have  of  late  years  become  rare.  But  in  his  case  they 
gave  to  his  whole  manner,  doctrine,  and  conversation  a  peculiar  flavouTy 
which  none  could  mistake,  through  which  his  week-days  and  his  SondaySi 
his  politics  and  his  religion,  were 

*  Bound  each' to  each  by  natural  piety.' 

"  It  is  remarkable  to  see,  on  glancing  over  the  list  of  his  published  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  how  large  a  proportion  bore  on  questions  of  soci^ 
and  national  concern.  One,  we  observe,  was  an  impressive  address  to  the 
rural  population,  preached  in  1834,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  some 
well-known  criminals — an  event  which  always  awakened  in  his  mind  a 
deep  and  general  interest.  We  remember  well  the  pathetic  tones  in  which, 
passing  over  the  Castle  Hill,  of  Norwich,  during  the  trial  of  the  murderer 
Rush,  he  quoted  the  famous  lines  of  Scott — 

*  And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound, 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound.' 

It  was  no  weak  or  maudlin  sentiment  in  him ;  it  was  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  seriousness  of  those  moments  when  society  is  called  to 
vindicate  the  laws  of  God  and  man  against  their  transgressors ;  and  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  itself  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  those  whom 
it  condemns. 

''  Another  sermon,  which  we  call  to  mind,  is  a  fearless  protest  delivered 
against  the  party  spirit  and  corruption,  which,  even  more  than  in  other 
parts  of  England,  disgraced  the  elections  in  the  capital  of  East  Anglia. 
AVhen  we  call  to  mind  the  frenzy  with  which,  in  those  days,  even  the 
children  in  the  streets  fought  over  again  the  political  battles  of  their 
parents,  the  stern  satisfaction  with  which  a  reprobate  vagabond  would,  on 
his  death-bed,  murmur  to  his  minister  as  his  ground  for  hope  in  another 
world — *  At  least  I  have  been  true  to  my  party ' — when  we  remember  tbe 
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stories  6f  the  vast  sums  of  money  said  to  be  expended  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  London  Lane  during  one  of  the  great  elections,  it  is  clear  that  it 
required  no  common  courage  to  preach,  as  it  certainly  was  no  common 
need  to  have  called  forth  such  protests.  Surely  we  may  trust  that  they 
have  not  been  altogether  delivered  in  vain. 

**  Other  sermons  we  might  quote,  containing,  in  the  shnplest  and  most 
unpretending  language,  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  Nonconformists  in  the  great  common  work  given  to  both 
' — of  purifying  and  elevating  the  masses  of  their  countrymen ;  views  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  sprung  from  the  great 
Conservative  family  of  the  Wodehouses,  and  was  presented  to  his  first 
'^eferment  by  the  pillar  of  the  Conservative  cause.  Lord  Eldon.  Politically 
speaking,  indeed,  he  never  entirely  severed  his  connection  with  them. 
But  his  sympathies,  instead  of  being  narrowed  by  his  Churchmanship,  were 
.e^qlarged  by  it.     *  The  fact  is,*  we  remember  him  once  saying  to  us,  *  it  is 

*  impossible  to  read  the  New  Testament  and  not  perceive  that  whatever 

*  Christianity  has  since  become,  it  was  in  its  first  start  a  large  liberal  scheme 

*  for  the  good  of  the  world,  comprehending  all  that  it  could  possibly  touch, 
<  and  asking  the  help  of  all  who  could  possibly  co-operate  with  it.* 

**  (2.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  and  it  may  be  positively  stated  from 
our  general  recollections,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  clergyman  who  could 
have  pursued  at  ease  the  blameless,  even  tenor  of  his  way,  beloved  as  he 
was  alike  by  the  higher  and  humbler  classes,  it  was  Charles  Wodehouse. 
.It  is  this  which  gives  so  instructive,  we  may  almost  say,  so  tragical  an 
'interest  to  the  other  side  of  his  ministerial  career,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

•*  Soon  after  his  promotion  to  his  Norwich  canonry,  which  took  place 
,while  he  was  very  young,  he  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  stringency  of  the 
forms  then  in  use  for  a  clergyman's  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Foimu- 
laries  of  the  Church  of  England.  Three  points  in  particular  seemed  to 
him  especially  indefensible — the  Form  of  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  Ser- 
vice, the  Address  to  Priests  in  the  Ordination  Service,  and  above  all,  the 
■damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  more  he  studied  these 
passages,  the  more  he  became  convinced,  not  only  of  their  unsoundness  if 
taken  in  their  obvious  and  literal  sense,  but  of  their  unwarrantable  intrusion 
into  the  Liturgy — the  two  first  not  having  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  last  being  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  and  condemned  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  Church.  From  a  very  early  period  in  his  clerical  life  he  set  him- 
self to  obtain  some  redress  from  this  grievance.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
was  published  by  him  on  the  topic  of  Subscription  ;  interview  after  inter- 
view took  place  with  eminent  prelates,  asking  for  an  authorized  sanction  of 
his  deviation  from  the  literal  sense  of  these  passages.  Petition  after  peti- 
tion was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  entreating  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
burden  of  the  obligation  either  of  subscription  or  of  use.  To  these  appeals 
the  bishops,  though  sometimes  expressing  kindly  sympathy,  for  the  most 
part,  lent  a  deaf  ear.  They  refused  to  stir  in  the  matter  themselves. 
When  the  matter  was  stirred  by  others,  they  did  their  best  to  suppress  the 
movement.  One  prelate  there  was — happily  for  Mr.  Wodehouse  his  own 
diocesan — who  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  his  cause,  and  steadily  sup- 
ported him  in  his  trying  position.  Bishop  Stanley  well  knew  the  value  of 
Mr.  Wodehouse  as  -a  man  and  a  clergj^man,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  see  him  sacrificed  for  the  holding  of  opinions  which  he  well  knew  were 
consciously  or  unconsciously  held  by  hundreds  of  clergymen,  who  had  not 
the  clearness  of  head  or  the  uprightness  of  conscience  to  acknowledge 
them.     On  one  occasion  on  the  Bishop's  appointment  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
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by  lingeriDg  illness,  and  gradually  faded  away,  till,  on  March  17th,  1670, 
in  his  80th  year,  he  died  at  Lowestoft. 

'*  We  will  not  dwell  on  his  personal  history 

'*  Our  object  in  these  few  lines  is  to  draw  out  from  his  comparatively 
obscure  career,  two  or  three  points  which  give  it  a  public  and  permanent 
significance. 

"  (1.)  Our  experience  has  brought  us  into  contact  with  many  clergymen 
more  able,  more  learned,  more  active,  than  Mr.  Wodehouse ;  but  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  have  rarely  known  one,  who,  without  brilliant  or  power- 
ful qualities,  more  completely  represented  the  best  characteristic  type  of  ^^^ 
an  English  clergyman.  He  was,  first,  a  thorough  gentleman,  inside  and  mg, 
outside  to  the  heart's  core,  and  to  the  fingers'  ends,  combining  much  of  ® 
the  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  other  days,  with  the  easier,  freer  movement »  "^ 
of  our  own  time.  With  this  was  united  a  deep,  tranquil,  religious  fer- 
vour, coloured  visibly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  Evangelical  revival 
of  his  earlier  days  at  Cambridge,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  burning  zeal 
of  the  great  Quaker  family,  whose  chief  pontiff — Joseph  John  Gumey — 
resided  close  to  Norwich,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Wodehouse  lived  on  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy.  But  beyond  this  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  firm  hold  on  the  old  principles  of  English  Church  and  State 
which  gave  to  all  his  teachings  and  his  actions  a  manly,  upright  tonei 
peculiarly  grateful  to  English  tastes  and  English  hearts,  and  wldcb  kept 
alive  in  him  the  ennobling,  invigorating,  humanizing  consciousness  at  onee 
of  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  and  of  a  large-minded  Protestant  Christian* 
These  are  characteristics  on  which  we  dwell  with  more  emphasis,  because 
we  fear  that  they  have  of  late  years  become  rare.  But  in  his  case  they 
gave  to  his  whole  manner,  doctrine,  and  conversation  a  peculiar  flavouTi 
which  none  could  mistake,  through  which  his  week-days  and  his  Sunday8| 
his  politics  and  his  religion,  were 

*  Bound  each' to  each  by  natural  piety.' 

"  It  is  remarkable  to  see,  on  glancing  over  the  list  of  his  published  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  how  large  a  proportion  bore  on  questions  of  social 
and  national  concern.  One,  wo  observe,  was  an  impressive  address  to  the 
rural  population,  preached  in  1834,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  some 
well-known  criminals — an  event  which  always  awakened  in  his  mind  a 
deep  and  general  interest.  Wc  remember  well  the  pathetic  tones  in  which, 
passing  over  the  Castle  Hill,  of  Norwich,  during  the  trial  of  the  murderer 
Bush,  he  quoted  the  famous  lines  of  Scott — 

*  And  thou,  0  aad  and  fatal  mound, 
That  oft  hast  hoard  the  death  axe  sound.' 

It  was  no  weak  or  maudlin  sentiment  in  him ;  it  was  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  seriousness  of  those  moments  when  society  is  called  to 
vindicate  the  laws  of  God  and  man  against  their  transgressors ;  and  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  itself  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  those  whom 
it  condemns. 

**  Another  sermon,  which  we  call  to  mind,  is  a  fearless  protest  delivered 
against  the  party  spirit  and  corruption,  which,  even  more  than  in  other 
parts  of  England,  disgraced  the  elections  in  the  capital  of  East  Anglia. 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  frenzy  with  which,  in  those  days,  even  the 
children  in  the  streets  fought  over  again  the  political  battles  of  their 
parents,  the  stern  satisfaction  with  which  a  reprobate  vagabond  would,  on 
his  death-bed,  murmur  to  his  minister  as  his  ground  for  hope  in  another 
world — *  At  least  I  have  been  true  to  my  party ' — when  we  remember  the 
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It  18  sometimes  said  that  the  scruples  of  indiyiduals  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  in  large  societies,  and  that  individual  protests  are  of  no 
avail  against  a  powerful  majority.  In  the  present  case  it  is  not  with- 
out importance  to  observe  that  the  scruples  of  individuals  have  come 
to  represent  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  small  minority  has 
become  an  overwhelming  majority.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  question  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Creed  itself  may  be  long 
retained  as  a  singular  and  interesting  monument  of  feelings  long  gone 
by,  and  of  an  endeavour  to  state  great  Biblical  truths  in  the  logical 
forms  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  admissions  of  its  defenders  have 
inflicted  on  its  authority  and  on  its  enforced  public  use  a  blow  which 
it  can  never  recover ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  whilst 
every  care  is  taken  not  rudely  to  shock  the  associations  of  those  who 
oling  to  it  as  a  venerable  relic  of  former  times,  and  who  believe  it  to 
be  a  bulwark  of  doctrines,  dear  to  Christian  hearts,  the  conscience  of 
the  English  Church  will  by  some  means  be  relieved  of  what  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  aspirations  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Tillotson,  of  Baxter  and  of  Arnold,  will  be  at  last  fulfilled. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 


THE.  POLITICS   OF   THE  WAK:    BISMAKCK  AND 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON  III.  has  at  length  in  plain  truth  "crowned  the 
edifice*'  reared  by  his  own  hands.  Whether  that  visit  of 
the  Emperor  to  Rheims — the  city  of  French  coronations — from  the 
panic-stricken  camp  at  Gh&lons,  which  was  so  confidently  and 
repeatedly  reported  a  few  days  ago,  were  due  to  any  dim,  melancholy 
association  with  this  sad  crowning  of  his  work,  which  will  to  all 
moral  certainty  discrown  himself,  it  may  seem  something  of  a  conceit 
to  suggest ;  but  that  he  himself  and  all  his  very  few  honest  supporters 
must  see  a  vital  connexion  between  his  regime  of  power,  his  policy 
throughout  his  twenty-one  years  of  government  and  his  eighteen 
years  of  empire,  and  the  sudden  ruin  which  has  now  fallen  upon  his 
plans,  can  hardly  be  doubted  at  all.  That  ruin  is  indeed  so  great, 
and  has  enveloped  with  such  awful  abruptness  the  most  restless  and 
brilliant  of  the  Stat^  of  Europe,  that  it  is  hardly  yet  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  events  which  are 
already  all  but  accomplished.  However  stout  the  defence  which 
France  may  still  make,  and  however  successful  its  results,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  she  extricates  herself  from  this  invasion 
without  the  loss  of  territory,  even  though  she  consents  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine,  she  will  achieve  much  more  than  it  is  reasonable  at 
the  present  juncture  to  expect.    In  any  case,  the  result  of  the  war 
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must  be,  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  to  reduce  France  to  insig- 
nificance,  to  conipel  her  to  acquiesce  in  a  situation  which  leaves  one 
mighty  nation  on  her  frontier  strong  enough  to  dictate  its  wishes, 
and  another-— which  France  herself  raised  out  of  the  dust — her  equal, 
if  not,  for  a  time,  her  superior  in  military  strength.  Such  a  result — 
and  it  is  ft  very  moderate  computation  of  the  effects  of  events  now 
impending — will  as  much  revolutionize  the  internal  relations  of 
Europe,  and  introduce  as  marvellous  changes  into  the  theory  of 
foreign  politics,  as  it  would  revolutionize  the  relations  of  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  the  world  if  England  were  suddenly  sunk 
beneath  the  ocean,  or  the  maxims  of  our  modera  military  tactics,  if 
gunpowder  and  all  its  constituents  and  equivalents  were  to  be  instan- 
taneously annihilated.  Yet  this  great  ruin,  enormous  as  it  is,  ia 
strictly  speaking  the  natural  fruit  of  Napoleonic  policy*  A  tragic 
end  generally  springs  from  a  tragic  beginning,  and  betrayal  is 
generally  the  end  of  conspiracy.  The  broken  armies  and  desolated 
plains  of  France,  the  spasmodic  rage  of  Paris,  the  ingratitude  shown 
to  the  Emperor  even  by  his  swarm  of  personal  adherents,  by  whom 
his  name  is  now  as  much  as  possible  suppressed  even  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  public  business,  are  all  directly  chargeable  on  the  first 
principle  of  the  reconstituted  cmpire^ — the  deliberate  destruction  of 
all  real  intermediate  links  between  the  Cojsar  and  the  mob,  the 
manipulation  of  the  blind  favour  of  the  ignorant  masses  to  counter- 
act all  the  historical  checks  and  limits  on  the  ruling  power.  It  w»§ 
this  principle  which  made  Louis  Napoleon's  military  subordinates 
and  war  miniBters  so  independent  of  everything  except  their  master's 
favour,  that  they  have  been  able  to  neglect  their  duty  to  the  army, 
and  allow  corruption  and  incapacity  to  creep  into  every  branch  of 
the  service*  It  was  this  which  deprived  him  so  completely  of  political 
supporters  of  worth  and  dignity,  that  in  his  hour  of  adversity  there  id 
hardly  one  who  identifies  his  cause  with  his  own,  and  that  in  the  day 
when  he  seemed  at  least  to  favour  constitutional  government,  he  could 
find  no  better  adviser  than  the  adroit  and  supple  Ollivier.  It  was  this 
fundamental  principle,  too,  which  made  him  so  anxious  to  court  the 
favour  of  a  wide-spread,  but  ignorant,  popular  feeling,  that  he  imder- 
took  this  ruinous  war  against  his  own  great  axiom  of  the  right  of 
great  races  to  find  a  full  satisfaction  for  their  national  feelings  in  tho 
organization  of  their  political  lifo*  It  was  this  necessity  for  the 
favour  of  the  plebs,  finaUy,  which  rendered  him  so  chary  of  applying 
hia  own  law  of  conscription,  that  his  great  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Prussia  turned  out  to  be  considerably  less  than  half  that  which  has 
been  brought  against  him,  and  hardly  much  more  than  half  what  ho 
had  persuaded  himself,  by  paper  returns,  that  it  ought  to  be-  The 
Caesajrist  principle  of  obtaining  support  for  an  individual  ruler  by 
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playing  the  favour  of  a  ^'  residuum ''  against  the  opinions  of  better 
educated  classes,  could  not  but  breed,  and  has  bred,  unscrupulous 
negligence  and  corruption  in  the  depositories  of  this  personal  power, 
while  it  baa  also  driven  the  lonely  ruler,  thus  surrounded  not  by 
advisers  but  by  creatures,  into  a  policy  which  was  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  highest  intelligence,  and  which  needed  the  ablest 
possible  assistance  to  give  it  even  a  chance  of  success.  The  initial 
violence  and  treachery  which  laid  waste,  as  it  were,  the  whole  political 
world  between  the  throne  and  the  peasantry,  leaving  the  Emperor  to 
interpret  or  guess  their  wishes  as  he  could,  and  to  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  at  a  risk  far  greater  than  that  of  any  ordinary  leap  in  the 
dark,  have  inevitably  led,  first  to  the  groping,  blind-man's-buff  cha- 
racter of  the  policy  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  then  to  the  steady  dete- 
rioration in  the  administrative  organization  by  which  any  policy 
must  be  carried  out.  It  was  the  Emperor's  necessity  to  play  at 
hazard  for  a  stroke  which  might  win  the  affections  of  the  French 
people,  and  his  still  harder  necessity  to  follow  up  his  chance  when 
he  supposed  he  had  found  it,  by  the  help  of  men  bound  to  him  only 
by  selfish  interests,  the  richest  veins  of  which  they  had  already  com- 
jdetely  worked  out.  And  now  the  end  of  the  tragedy  seems  likely 
to  be  as  awful  and  abrupt  as  its  beginning;  and  to  those  who  can 
feel  for  the  genius  of  France,  even  while  they  are  thoroughly  repelled 
by  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  the  popular  French  foreign  policy, 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  not  the  less  painful,  that  it  is  the  natural 
iasue  of  an  empire  guaranteed  by  ignorance  and  founded  in  blood. 

In  some  very  real  sense  we  must  also  admit  that  Prussia,  leading 
and  founding  the  great  German  empire  of  the  future,  has  also  in  the 
great  events  of  the  last  month  been  "  crowning  the  edifice,"  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  laid,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  (who  may  sing  his  nunc  dimittia 
whenever  the  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded)  long  ago  pointed  out,  in 
the  drill-sergeant  policy  of  the  great  house  of  HohenzoUern ;  and  the 
key-stone  of  which  was  put  in  by  the  pertinacity,  energy,  intelli- 
gence, loyalty,  and  craft  of  the  great  Prussian  minister,  Coun^^ 
Biamarck.  William  I.  is  now  reaping  what  he  and  those  of  his  fore- 
fatherSi  from  whom  he  inherited  his  indomitable  purpose  of  building 
up  a  great  Prussian  army,  even  against  the  will  of  his  people,  had 
sown ;  and  Count  Bismarck  is  reaping  what  he  too  sowed  when  he 
declared  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  life  that  German  in- 
dividualism and  liberalism  needed  compression  under  the  iron  sway  of 
Prussia,  before  it  could  become  anything  but  a  rarefied  and  elastic  gas ; 
and  that  "  Germany  "  ought  not  to  be  substituted,  in  any  patriotic 
heart,  for  "Prussia,"  till  Prussia  had  obtained  so  decisive  an 
ascendency  for  her  specific  institutions  and  character,  that  Germany 
should  have  fairly  recognised  in  her  the  guiding  head  and  the 
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protecting  arm  of  the  German  Fatherland.  King  William  and  Count 
Bismarck  are  both  crowning  their  edifice.  King  William  may  soon 
be  gathering  in  all  that  an  army  of  splendid  matrerial,  more  splendid 
organization,  and  most  splendid  achievements,  can  bring  him — and 
an  army,  we  may  observe,  may  easily  bring  dangerous  gifts  to  an 
ambitious  ruler  and  people.  Count  Bismarck,  again,  may  soon  be 
gathering  in  all  that  a  policy  of  far-sighted  determination  to 
Prussianize  Germany,  in  order  that  Gerraany  might  become  a  Power 
and  not  a  thought,  and  tolerably  unscrupulous  in  its  choice  of  means, 
iuight  fairly  expect — ^namely,  a  mighty  and  united  empire,  partly 
controlling,  but  more  controlled  by,  a  powerful  military  caste,  and 
led  by  a  great  and  daring  but  narrow- though  ted  administration,  which 
has  postponed  a  wise  home  policy  to  a  dazzling  foreign  policy,  ond  is 
by  no  means  on  a  genernl  level  with  the  intelligence  of  the  nation* 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  political  relations 
of  Franco  and  Germany,  especially  as  they  aflfect  the  policy  of  the 
ascendant  power,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
which  led  to  this  great  conflict,  and  which  must  more  or  less  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  issue.  The  public  influence  of  Count  Bismarck 
dates  pretty  nearly  from  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Frankfort 
Bund,  where  he  first  acquired  that  reputation  for  a  certain  Napoleonic 
element  in  his  conservatism,  which  he  has  since  developed  till  it  seems 
likely  to  devour  the  parent  from  which  it  sprang.  And,  in  fact,  Count 
Bismarck  has  always  been  thus  far  Napoleonic,  that  he  has  always 
disbelieved  in  popular  government,  and  has  always  held  with  the 
French  Emperor,  that  a  brilliant  foreign  policy  ia  the  best  means  to 
cover  a  rather  stem  and  unpopular  policy  at  home.  His  ministry 
of  education  is,  up  to  this  day,  the  disgrace  of  Prussia.  The  ine* 
qufiliti^^s  in  the  penal  code,  reforms  in  which  are  urgently  needed, 
would  lash  the  Liberals  of  an  English  Parliament  into  wrathful 
agitation.  To  these  matters  the  great  foreign  minister  does  not  feel 
any  inclination  to  give  much  attention.  When  a  political  adversary 
points  out  the  grievous  oflencesof  the  Law  against  justice  and  Chris- 
tian principle,  Count  Bismarck  replies  that,  to  draw  elaborate  public 
attention  to  such  shortcomings  in  the  Law,  is  more  **rlever  than 
bcneficiaL'**  His  earliest  and  his  latest  speeches  alike  show  that  he  ia 
bent  on  building  up  the  external  power  of  Prussia — or  rather,  of  a* 
Prussianized  Germany  j  and  that  Liberalism,  with  its  cries  for 
internal  reforms,  is  odious  to  him,  less  on  account  of  its  epeeific 
complaints  than  of  the  effect  they  necessarily  have  in  weakening  the 
central  Government-^ the  organ  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  at 
Frankfort  his  first  great  demand  was  for  such  a  union  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  as  should  make  the  Bund  a  power  in  Europe,  and 
♦  See  Hfl  spoect,  on  th©  Jew  QneetioHi  Ifith  Juno,  1847. 
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overrule  the  cavils  of  the  smaller  German  States.  Failing  that— for 
Austria,  in*her  jealousy  of  Prussia,  always  counteracted  instead  of 
strengthening  Prussia's  hands, — he  became  definitely  anti- Austrian, 
and  openly  declared  against  the  policy  then  dominant  in  Prussia, 
which  sought  to  sustain  Austria  against  the  French  and  Italian  arms 
in  1859.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  recall  from  Frankfort,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  Of  course  Count  Bismarck  was  also  (inci- 
dentally) in  favour  of  the  development  of  Italian  unity  and  nation- 
ality; but  this  was  to  him  a  very  secondary  point  indeed.  It  was  that 
irrevocable  determination  of  his,  that  as  Germany  could  never  be4 
united  under  Prussian  lead  till  the  Austrian  influence  in  the  Bund 
was  annihilated,  Austria  should  either  follow  Prussia's  lead  or  its 
"centre  of  gravity  be  pushed  back  towards  Pesth,"  which,  from 
the  time  he  became  First  Minister  in  1862,  really  determined  the 
whole  drift  of  his  policy.  He  even  did  his  best  to  gain  Liberal 
support  for  that  policy ;  but  as  the  one  condition  of  that  support 
was  believed  by  the  King  and  by  the  colleagues  whom  he  himself 
most  trusted,  to  involve  a  blow  at  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the 
Prussian  army  was  the  backbone  of  the  Prussian  and  therefore  of  the 
German  foreign  policy,  Bismarck  was  compelled  to  withdraw  budget 
after  budget — contenting  himself,  however,  with  deprecating  a  "  too 
tragical"  interpretation  of  the  conflict,  and  always  assuring  his 
opponents  that,  if  they  would  give  up  their  opposition  to  the  army 
organization,  he  was  only  too  willing,  on  other  matters,  to  meet  them 
half-way. /He  did  not  exactly  hate  Liberalism  for  its  own  sake;  ho 
hardly  cared  about  many  of  its  creeds  at  all.  What  he  did  hate  was 
any  waste  of  central  power,  any  loss  of  national  strength,  for  tho 
erection  of  a  great  German  polity  under  Prussia's  guidance./  He 
could  never  dwell  too  much  on  the  Napoleonic  principle,  that 
Liberalism  cannot  itself  govern  but  at  most  only  suggest  to  Govern- 
ments what  to  avoid.  "  The  God  of  battles,"  he  said  in  1849,  "  must 
before  long  decide  between  the  two  principles  "  (of  mob- government 
and  the  right  of  the  powers  that  be),  **  by  casting  the  iron  dice ;" 
and,  for  his  part,  he  was  for  the  strong,  the  settled  Government, 
because  it  was  strong  and  settled.  In  a  letter  written  in  1859,  again, 
he  declares,  "  I  see  in  our  relations  to  the  Bund  a  short-coming  of 
Prussia's,  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  ]ieiil,ferro  et  igni "  (by  steel 
and  fire).  And  again,  in  1862,  when  deprecating  too  tragical  a 
view  of  the  conflict  between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Government,  he  said  in  the  House,  **  Germany  does  not  rest  upon 
Prussia's  Liberalism,  but  on  her  Might.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Baden  may  treat  themselves  to  Liberalism,  but  on  that  very  account 
no  one  will  advise  them  to  play  Prussia's  part.  Prussia  must  hold  her 
power  in  reserve  for  the  favourable  moment,  which'more  than  once  has 
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been  allowed  to  pnss.    Prussia's  present  boundaries  are  not  favourable 
to  the  heolih  of  the  body  politic.    Nnt  through  speeches  and  rofes  office 
lurrjorify  are  the  great  qacnfions  of  the  ftmc  dvcukd — that  wan  the  b/ttnderl 
nf  1848  aud  1840—^^/^1^  hj  ntecl  and  UoodV     Through  the  whole  of  j 
Count  Bi&marck'a  life  and  admiuistralion  there  runs  this  one  greatj 
iilra  of  subordinating  cvenihing  to  the  creation  of  a  German  State! 
nf  which  Prussia  should  bo  the  brain  and  arm,  and  which  should' 
tnhe  a  grand   part   in   the  politics   of  Europe,      For  this  end  he 
hrcught   on   the   Danish    war   in   1864,  without   caring   much   for 
llio  grievnnces  of  indiTidual  Gemians  in  Schlcswig — grievances  atl 
w  Lich  he  was  disposed  in  prirate  rather  to  laugh.      **  The  Duchies/*! 
lio  wrote  in  Maj^  1804,  "hayo  hitherto  accustomed  themaelres  to  the 
pn't  of  the  spoiled  child  of  the  German  family,  and  to  the  notion 
that  wc  onght  gladly  to   offer  ourselves  np  on  tho  altar  of  theird 
Pm  ticularism,  and  stake  the  existence  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  every! 
individual  German  in  the  North  of  Schleawig  ....    Wwe  but  0Hr\ 
nation  seized  by  so  strong  a  fit  of  Primian  ambition  that  the  Govetm' 
ment  need  no   longer  Hiimnfafe^   bat   rather   restrain j    their    zealy    /, 
for  nuj  pffrt,  shott/d  not  at  at!  regret  it.'*     Certainly  not;   and  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  any  desire  at  all  on  tho  part  of  Count  Bis- 
marck  to  give   back   to   Denmark    even   that    admittedly   Dunishl 
strip  of  Schles%vig,   which   Prussia  undertook  provisionally  to  sur* 
rcnden     What  Prussia  took  she  keeps.     Tho  Prime  Minister  wishes! 
to  stimulate   rather   than  to  restrain   her  ambition.      The  Dimiskl 
wnv  of  18(J4  not  only  g?iined  much  new  strength  for  the  then  un- 
popular Bismarck  Administration,  but  proved  to  Germany  how  much 
better  fittecl  wrs  Prussia  to  represent  North  Germany  than  Austria;, 
showed  her,  moreover,  as  the  real  moving  power  in  the  war,  audi 
eiuibled  her  to  measure  herself  accurately  agaiast  Austria  in  military  I 
power.    When  Austria  still  corj tinned  to  bo  the  dividing  principle  in] 
tho  Bund,  and  showed  Prussia  lb  at  by  dint  of  playing  on  the  jealousy] 
ftlt  by  the  minor  States  for  the  growing  power  of  tho  North,  &li€ 
eould   always   outvote   Prussiu,    the   monient   for   war  came ;     and] 
Pnissia  proved  the  immense  strength  of  the  military  system  whicM 
Count  Bismarck  had  incurred  so  much  enmity  to  defend,  by  the  shorfri 
but  decisive  campaign  of  1806, 

And  with  that  war  came,  naturally  enough,  the  first  great  breach 
with  Napoleon,  who  Baw,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  principle  he  had 
applied  to  Ihe  affairs  of  Italy,  and  ivhich  even  in  Italy  had  proved 
itself  too  Gtrong  for  the  limits  which  his  self*intere!?t  wished  to 
Jrapoae,  vras  winning  its  way  under  a  student  of  his  method,  ftl 
fctudent  in  mnny  respects  the  superior  of  the  master,  on  another  and! 
more  exposed  border  of  Fratice.  He  knew  thoroughly  the  petty  Frencli 
jcalcusy  of  the  new  Italy  which  had  already  won  for  his  successful 
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and  original  foreign  policy  bo  great  an  unpopularity  at  home.  He 
knew  that  a  Prussian  Germany  was  capable  of  becoming  much  more 
than  a  rival  to  France  in  power.  He  knew  that  his  own  popularity 
depended  on  his  satisfying  France  that  she  remained  the  first  power 
in  Western  Europe^  and  that,  failing  such  popularity^  there  would  be 
no  spontaneous  rallying  of  the  French  nation  round  his  throne ;  and 
so  began  those  secret  negotiations  between  Count  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon  of  which  we  have  recently  had  such  contradictory  accoimts. 
In  such  a  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  falsehood  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
pick  one's  waj.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume,  what  Coimt  Bismarck 
has  never  denied, — ^what  indeed,  implicitly,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  conceded, — that,  without  acceding  of  course  officially  to  the 
French  assumption  that  France  must  have  territorial  compen- 
sation for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia,  he  did  express  his  own 
perianal  inclination  to  assist  or  connive  at  the  aggrandisement. of 
France  so  far  as  it  could  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  French** 
speaking  countries  alone.  Count  Bismarck  himself  says,  "  For  the 
sake  of  peace  I  kept  the  secret,  and  treated  the  propositions  in  a 
diiatory  manner ; "  that  is,  we  suppose,  hesitated,  half  approved, 
and  asked  time  to  consider.  Again,  he  says,  ^'  The  different  phases 
of  French  discontentment  and  warlike  inclinations  which  we  expe^ 
rienced  from  1866  up  to  the  Belgian  Railway  question,  coincided  with 
the  inclination  or  reluctance  t/ie  French  agents  expected  to  meet  with  on 
my  part  regarding  these  negotiations.**  How  could  they,  on  Count 
Bismarck's  own  admissiou,  have  "expected  to  meet  with  incli- 
nation "  on  his  part  to  these  propositions,  if  he  had  not,  from  time 
to  time,  freely  expressed  private  inclinations  in  their  favour,  as  the 
French  agents  so  uniformly  assert  ?  I  confess  that  the  following 
statement  of  M.  de  B^haine,  the  French  Minister,  respecting  a 
suggestion  of  Count  Bismarck's,  made  at  Brunn,  immediately  after 
Sadowa, — a  statement  never  denied  by  Count  Bismarck, — carries 
with  it  to  my  mind  complete  internal  evidence  of  truth : — 

"  Count  Bismarck  told  liim  [M.  de  Beliaine]  that  the  course  of  France 
was  clear :  the  French  Government  should  go  to  the  King  of  Belgium  and 
explain,  that  the  inevitable  increase  of  Prussian  territory  and  influence  was 
most  disquieting  to  their  security,  and  that  the  solo  means  of  avoiding  these 
dangerous  issues  would  be  to  unite  the  destinies  of  Belgium  and  France,  by 
bonds  so  close  that  the  Belgian  monarchy, — whoso  autonomy  would,  how- 
ever, be  respected, — would  become,  in  the  north,  a  real  bulwark  of  safety 
for  France.** 

When  we  consider  that  this  was  precisely  Count  Bismarck's 
own  method  of  treating  the  South  German  States,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  afler  Sadowa,  the  suggestion  seems  to  have 
every  sign  of  authenticity.    We  feel,  no  doubt,  that  what  Count 
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Bismarck  really  did  during  the  four  years  of  secret  negotiatioa 
was  to  encoumge  pcrmnalhj  every  aggrandisement  that  France 
could  make  at  the  expense  of  French-speaking  populations,  but  to 
hang  back,  either  pleading  his  loaster's  reluctance,  or  his  own  unwil- 
lingness to  incur,  on  behalf  of  Prussia,  great  military  obligations,  when- 
ever an  alliance  waa  pressed  upon  him.  Count  Bismarck  speaks  of  the 
French  diplomatists  never  having  ceased  "  to  lead  him  into  tempta- 
tion." As  no  offers  favourable  to  Prussia  are  ever  reported,  and 
all  the  negotiations  which  he  treated  so  dilatorily  seem  to  have 
had  for  their  object  the  appeasing  of  the  French  national  envy,  we 
should  rather  infer  that  the  tenor  of  the  negotiations  would  be 
better  described  by  saying  that  he  himself  had  never  ceased,  not 
exactly  to  lead  France  into  temptation,  but  to  prevent  her  **  deliver- 
ance from  evil." 

As  to  the  immediate  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  Hohenzollem  candidature  in  Spain,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  Count  Bismarck  found  his  war  preparations  to  be  complete,  was 
eager  for  some  further  impulse  towards  the  unification  of  North 
Germany,  thought  the  time  ripe,  and  counting  on  the  vanity  of 
France,  and  the  dependence  of  the  Emperor  on  the  popular  opinion, 
believed  that  he  could  force  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Emperor's 
part,  by  allowing  the  king  to  sanction  a  candidature  for  the  throne 
of  Spain,  which,  according  to  the  French  diplomatists,  he  had  more 
than  a  year  before  declared  hia  intention  to  disallow.  That  as  far 
as  regards  the  attitudes  of  the  two  nations,  Germany  was  acting  on 
the  defensive  and  simply  defending  her  threatened  soil  and  honour, 
while  France  was  committing  an  act  of  gross  aggression,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  deny.  But  no  one  who  studies  Count  Bismarck's 
career,  and  observes  the  little  acrnplo  he  has  ever  displayed  in  using 
a  brilliant  foreign  policy  to  help  him  out  with  his  difficulties  at 
home,  will  doubt  that  ho  would  not  have  hesitated  to  precipitate  a 
war  (which  he  may  have  thought  sooner  or  later  inevitable),  and 
which,  in  its  relation  to  German  internal  divisions,  he  must  have 
known  to  be  opportune.  The  same  international  etiquette  which 
induced  England  to  refuse  the  Greek  throne  for  Prince  Alfred, 
certainly  should  have  induced  Prussia  to  refuse  the  Spanish  throne 
for  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  and  at  all  events  Count  Bismarck 
well  knew  that  the  result  of  permitting  that  candidature  would  be, 
however  idle  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  which  so  willed  it,  the 
precipitation  of  the  contest.  France  was  nationally  guilty  of  the 
war,  for  it  was  her  jealousy,  her  vehement  resolve  to  be  the  first 
power  in  Europe,  which  made  the  Emperor  think  a  war  on  such  an 
issue — and  a  war,  the  express  object  of  which  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  foreign  policy  he  had  initiated — ^necessary  to  hia 
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dynasty  and  even  to  the  stability  of  his  throne.  Still  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  Count  Bismarck  pulled  the  strings  which 
brought  back  the  imperial  challenge,  and  that  in  doing  so,  he  well 
knew  the  true  superiority  of  Germany  in  the  field,  for  nothing  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  the  admirable  secret  information  of 
Prussiay  and  the  negligence  shown  by  France  to  all  such  precautions. 
While  then,  nationally,  Germany,  in  this  great  war,  has  simply 
accepted  a  contest  forced  upon  her  by  the  jealousy  of  France,  dip- 
lomatically Count  Bismarck  seems  only  le%%  responsible  for  the 
appeal  to  arms  than  the  Emperor  himself.  He  knew  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Germany  would  respond  to  the  challenge;  he 
knew  how  the  common  struggle  would  erase  the  small  jealousies  of 
the  petty  States  and  create  a  common  pride  in  each  other  such  as 
would  fuse  them  into  one  ;  he  knew  how  Prussia  would  justify  her 
great  position  as  leader,  and  how  her  king  and  her  generals  and  her 
statesmen  would  become  in  a  few  days  the  common  property  and 
glory  of  those  very  States  of  which  they  had  so  recently  been  held 
the  worst  enemies ;  and  he  was  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  that  the 
hesitating  Emperor  might  after  all  shrink  from  the  dangers  before 
him;  and  so  he  forced  his  hand.  And  assuredly  he  has  had  his 
reward.  Germany  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  France  with  a 
noble  forgetfulness  of  all  the  political  jealousies  and  animosities 
which  divided  German  from  German,  and  a  burst  of  patriotic  feeling, 
hardly  paralleled  in  history.  Prussia  has  ceased  to  be,  or  rather  has 
merged  herself  in  Germany,  imder  the  very  conditions  which  the 
great  Prussian  statesman,  who  has  brought  all  this  about,  ventured  to 
hope  for,  eleven  years  ago,  when  he  wrote,  "  /  would  not  tcish  to  see 
the  teord  '  German '  inscribed  on  our  standards  in  the  place  of  the  word 
*  Prussian,'  until  we  are  bound  in  a  closer  and  a  better-considered  union 
with  our  other  countrymen  than  we  are  at  present.*'  And  yet  surely  the 
political  finesse  which  first  amused  the  Emperor  for  so  many  years 
with  hopes  of  an  unworthy  alliance,  and  then  precipitated  the  strife 
without  incurring  any  nominal  responsibility,  falls  far  short  of  the 
worth  of  the  great  nation  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  exercised,  and 
derogates  greatly  from  the  grandeur  of  the  political  victory.  Had 
Count  Bismarck  from  the  first  told  the  Emperor  simply  that  Ger- 
many would  not  cede  a  single  square  mile  of  German  territory, 
and  that  he  at  least  could  be  no  party  to  any  scheme  for  disturbing 
the  quiet  of  other  countries  in  order  to  obtain  reprisals  for  France, 
and  so  tranquilly  awaited  the  threatened  declaration  of  war, 
without  intrigue  and  without  evasion,  his  attitude  would  have  been 
wholly  worthy  of  the  great  people  whom  he  represents,  and  his 
victory  would  have  been  no  less  complete.  As  it  is,  the  part  played 
by  Count  Bismarck  in  this,  as  in  the  Danish  quarrel,  gives  reason  to 
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fear  that  just  as  a  dangerous  indirectness  of  purpose  has  been  di8* 
played  in  evoking  tliis  grand  outburst  of  Gt-rmun  patriot iam»  a  still 
more  dangerous  indirectness  of  purpose  may  be  displayed  in  turning  it 
presently  to  political  account. 

One  sees  at  ouce  wliy  Cuunt  Bismarck's  semi-Napoloonism  has 
worked  to  so  much  better  a  result,  and  even  shown  glimpses  of  so  much 
nobler  an  aim  than  the  doctrines  of  the  clever  ruler  who  has  just  flung 
the  die  only  to  lose  the  game.     In  the  first  phice  Bismarck  never  1 
worked  for  himselj\  but  for  a  master  with  whom,  whether  in  days  of  j 
political  popularity  or  tho  reverse,  the  Prussian  people  have  always  | 
felt   themselves   identified   by    long   traditions    and    a   thoroughly 
national  attachment.     Louts  Napoleon  worked  for  himself  alone,  and 
even  in  his  appeal  to  the  natioual  pride  taken  in  the  name  dis- 
tinguished by  his  uncle's  great  achievements,  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  appealed  fur  less  to  tho  affections  of  the  French  nation  than  1 
to  its  vanity.     Bismarck  expressed  admii-ably  his  own  sense  of  thej 
real  power  of  the  Prussian  throne  when  he  said  in  18G6,  **  No  sore-1 
reign,  no  minister,  no  government  can  gain  the  favour  of  tbc  Prusaianf 
individualists ;  but  they  cry  from  their  very  hearts,  *  Long  live  the 
king  !*  and  they  obey  when  the  king  commands,'*     Bismarck,  then, 
in  his    semi-absolutism,    has  always   been   holding   fast   by  a   real 
Prussian  loyalty,   which  no   political   logic  has  rooted  out  of   the 
Prussian  heart.     Napoleon  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  appeal  to  in 
the  Frenclx  heart.     There   hung   aroimd   his  name  assoeiationa  of 
national  grandeur,  of  gratified  vanity,  of  safety  against  revolution, 
and  that  was  all.    Again,  Bismarck  in  developing  the  Prussian  ai-my, 
and  building  up  the  external  influence  of  Prussia  and  of  a  Prus- 
sianized Germany,  was  solving  a  very  real  and  important  problem, 
for  the  solution  of  which  every  German,  however  much  he  may  have  1 
hated  Bismarck's   recipe  of  *'  steel  and  blood,'*  yearned  almost  bb\ 
much  as  he.     Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  aim  at  but 
the  gratification  to  French  pride  which  resulted  from  his  **  tearing. 
up  "  the  treaties  of  1814  intended  to  humiliate  France.     Even  that 
was  already  accomplished  aa   soon   as  a  Buonaparte  became  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  France  ;  and  those  little  ornamental  illustra- 
tions of  his  power  which  he  gave  m  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  could  never  rank  for  a  moment  aa  great  forward  steps  in  the 
progress  of   a    great    people.      Consequently   while   what   France 
urgently  tmuted  was  the  development  of  oixlerly  freedom  at  home — 
and  this  the  Napoleonic  theory  denied  her — what  Germany  urgently 
wanted  was  the  development  of  an  organized  political  unity  binding 
together    her    various    parts,    and    this     Bismarck's    Napoleon  ism 
gave   her.     The   NapoleoniQ   foreign  policy  which,  in  relation   to 
France,  had  it  even  been  successful,  would  have  been  n  mere  display 
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of  fireworks,  gratifying  to  French  amour  propre,  was,  in  relation  to 
Germany,  a  condition  of  united  existence.  Then,  again,  Germany 
had  abeady,  even  in  excess,  that  individual  and  intellectual  freedom 
to  which  Bismarck's  policy  was  incidentally  hostile.  France  has 
never  had,  and  needs  more  than  she  needs  any  other  gift,  that  sense 
cf  individual  and  intellectual  freedom  which  of  all  things  Napo- 
loonism  most  deprecated  for  her.  Once  more  Louis  Napoleon,  even 
in  choosing  the  instruments  of  his  policy,  had  to  choose  adventurers, 
had  no  sort  of  aid  from  either  aristocracy  or  caste.  Bismarck,  in 
choosing  the  instruments  of  his  policy,  had  all  the  aid  that  a  hard- 
working royal  family  and  an  aristocracy  trained  to  military  thorough- 
ness under  it,  could  give  him — and  it  was  no  trifling  help.  Finally, 
the  new  Napoleonic  regime  in  France  began  in  an  act  which  excited 
the  most  bitter  feelings  of  political  revenge  in  all  those  from  whose 
aid  Napoleon  could  have  gained  most;  Bismarck's  rough  rigime 
began  without  tragedy,  and  never  incurred  any  worse  reproach  than 
that  of  a  cynical  consistency  in  depreciating  freedom  and  exalting 
force.  "We  need  not  wonder  then  that  the  German  pupil  has  beateu 
the  French  master.  In  Germany  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
legitimate  field  for  a  doctrine  magnifying  centralized  power  at 
home,  and  a  foreign  policy  soothing  to  the  national  pride  ;  while  ill 
France  the  application  of  that  doctrine  Was  the  application  of  a 
subtle  poison. 

And  now,  what  are  the  dangers  in  store  for  Europe,  when  the 
event  which  seems  only  too  probable  has  come,  and  Germany  finds  it  in 
her  power,  except  so  far  as  she  is  limited  by  the  feeling  of  Europe, 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to  France  P  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  after  fighting  a  noble  defensive  battle  for  German  unity,  and 
finding  themselves  so  unexpectedly  powerful  that  France  is,  within 
a  month  from  the  declaration  of  war,  convulsed  by  invasion  and  the 
fear  of  revolution  from  end  to  end,  the  Germans  should  everywhere 
be  crying  out  that  peace  should  not  be  made  without  tearing  from 
France  the  old  German  possessions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  as  well 
us  demanding  indemnity  for  the  war.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious 
moral  paradox  in  a  people  who  have  asked  so  long  for  national  unity, 
now  asking  as  a  result  of  their  greatest  struggle  to  have  incorporated 
with  them  provinces  utterly  alien  in  feeling,  genius,  and  national 
aspirations,  on  the  ground  of  sheer  conquest ;  for  that  they  belonged 
to  Germany  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  ago  has 
practically  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  disposition  of  their  present 
inhabitants,  which  is,  indeed,  but  too  well  known  to  be  even  savagely 
hostile  to  the  proposed  incorporation.  But  a  great  people,  which  has 
made  a  vast  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  independence,  will 
naturally  ask  first,  not  "what  is  most  just?"  but  "what  is  most 
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glorious,  and  what  will  secure  us  best  from  tho  necessity  for  sucli 
stern  work  in  future  ?  "  Nor  can  any  one  wonder  that  in  such  a 
moment  of  excitement  the  German  press,  never  over  wise  in  a  political 
sense,  always  a  little  tending  to  light-lieodedness  and  an  effervescent 
enthusiasm,  should  cry  aloud  for  most  drastic  measures  for  the 
humiliation  of  Prance.  The  real  matter  for  consideration  is,  what 
will  the  rulers  and  the  statesmen  say  in  this  prohablo  emergency? 
Will  they  stimulate  or  will  they  restrain  the  passionate  popular 
ambition?  "Will  they  tell  the  Germans  that  their  great  self-sacrifices 
will  make  them  twico  as  strong  if  they  add  to  the  heroism  of  battle 
the  heroism  of  self-rcstnnnt  ? — ^that  a  united  Germany  which  has 
achieved  such  deeds  will  be  far  more  invulnerable  and  terrible  in 
future,  if  it  does  not  weaken  itself  with  the  self-imposed  task  of 
subjugating  a  hostile  people?  Or  will  the  great  leaders  of  Germany, 
the  princes  and  the  statesmen  who  have  prepared  this  great  victory, 
stimulate  instead  of  restraining  its  ambition,  as  Count  Bismarck 
admitted  that  ho  would  willingly  have  stimulated  rather  than 
restrained  the  ambition  of  Prussia  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish 
Duchies  ?  It  is  only  fair  to  tho  great  Prussian  statesman  to  admit 
that  it  was  he  who  moderated  the  demands  of  Prussia  after  the  defeat 
of  Austria  in  1866,  uod  who  fought  not  for,  but  against  the  exalU 
ideas  even  of  his  royal  master.  By  his  own  admission,  however,  his 
motives  for  moderation  then  were  the  hostile  attitude  of  France, 
which  he  did  not  desire  to  irritate  into  immediate  action,  and  the 
pestilence  which  threatened  his  victorious  army  in  a  Bohemian  or 
Hungarian  August ;  and  there  was,  too,  in  that  case,  perhaps,  no  great 
room  for  higher  motives.  At  least,  the  annexations  in  dispute  were 
matters  rather  of  policy  than  principle — annexations  which,  had 
they  taken  place,  would  not  have  injured  any  national  feeling,  though 
they  would  have  excited  the  fiercest  external  jealousies.  Now^  bow- 
ever,  that  Count  Bismarck  has  met  and  conquered  the  great  foe  whom 
then  he  most  feared,  there  is  no  equally  good  guarantee  for  his 
moderation.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Scbleswig  question  be  openly 
professed  that  he  took  far  more  account  of  the  efiect  on  the  position 
of  Germany  as  a  great  European  State,  than  of  the  grievances  which 
gave  bim  tho  excuse  or  opportunity  for  war,  the  grievances  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Duchies.  Of  that  matter  he  seems  to  have  taken  no 
very  different  view  on  bis  side  from  that  of  Denmark  on  hers.  She 
asked,  what  policy  will  most  add  to  the  strength  of  Denmark  P  He 
asked,  what  policy  will  most  add  to  tho  strength  of  Prussia  ?  And 
all  the  rest  was  pretext.  80,  we  suspect,  it  will  be  again.  The  great 
German  statesman  will  not  ask  himseLf  many  questions  about  the  justice 
of  annexing  French  provinces  to  Germany,  when  he  has  tho  power. 
But  be  will  ask  himself  many  questions  as  to  its  expediency  ;  as  to 
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its  effect  oa  the  France  of  the  future  ;  as  to  its  effect  on  the  neutral 
States  of  Europe ;  as  to  its  effect  on  the  development  of  German 
unity ;  as  to  its  effect  on  the  individualism  of  German  liberty.  As 
he  said  after  Sadowa,  ''One  must  remember  that  one  has  neighbours, 
and  not  look  only  at  the  little  speck  of  country  under  one's  nose.'' 
At  the  same  time  the  "  neighbours ''  are  likely  to  be  much  less  formid- 
able now  than  then.  Bismarck  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  too  evidently 
rising  cry  for  annexations  in  Germany.  He  will  not  be  insensible  to 
the  sobering  effect  of  insubordinate  and  hostile  dependencies  on  the 
democratic  spirit — both  as  requiring  a  more  efficient  military  organi- 
zation to  keep  them  down,  and  as  involving  the  logical  sacrifice  of 
many  of  the  theoretic  principles  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  justify  the  conquest.  He  will  not  feel  the  moral  grandeur  of 
dealing  out  to  France  a  measure  of  popular  justice  so  infinitely 
larger  than  she  had  intended  to  deal  out  to  Prussia.  He  will  be 
guided  by  large  views  of  policy,  and  by  the  almost  physical  instinct 
of  Teutonism  which  is  so  deep  in  him.  INapoleonism,  even  in  its  less 
unwholesome  Bismarckian  form,  can  ill  resist  the  glitter  of  a  policy 
of  annexation. 

Both  for  the  sake  of  the  great  nation  which,  after  twenty  years 
of  petting  and  degradation,  is  suffering  as  much  for  the  sins  of  her 
ruler  as  for  her  own,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  still  greater  nation 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  emerging  into  political  unity,  and 
assuming  the  place  of  honour  in  Europe,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  it 
were  a  less  Napoleonic  politician  who  has  struck  Napoleon  from  his 
place,  and  earned  the  right  to  determine  in  a  great  degree  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  The  signal  defeat  of  the  wicked  and  ostenta- 
tious French  invasion  of  Germany  has  been  a  great  act.  "The  proud 
are  robbed ;  they  have  slept  their  sleep ;  and  all  the  men  whose 
hands  were  mighty  have  found  nothing."  I  wish  I  could  see  in  the 
statesman  who  has  effected  this,  the  temper  ''  to  restrain  the  spirit 
of  princes,"  and  rebuke  the  fierceness  of  that  patriotism  to  whose 
courage  he  has  not  appealed  in  vain. 

R.  H.  HuTTox. 


THE  co:n^stitution  of  the  disestablished 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 


rpiIE  constitution  of  the  disestablislied  ''  Churcli  of  Ireland  **  * 
-^  felioiild  possess  all  the  iaterest  wliicli  can  be  derived  from  fellow- 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  English  Churchmen.  Tho  eume  measure 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  Irelnnd  will  doubtless  be  extended  to 
England  also  in  due  time  :  the  Irish  Chureh  Act,  the  most  important 
passed  since  the  Revolution,  will  not  fail  of  its  logical  conseijuences. 
A  high  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  whilst  expressin*^  gratitude 
for  health  poitiaEy  restored,  is  said  to  have  wished  that  the  boon 
were  so  far  completed  that  he  might  survive  to  see  how  the  sister- 
communion,  liberated  from  State  control,  would  deal  with  the 
Prayer-Book.  That  the  liook  of  Common  Prayer  must  be  revised  and 
remodelled  in  many  points  is  clear  to  all  who  do  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  avoid  perceiving.  Its  illogical  comprehensiveness  renders  it  unfit 
for  a  communion  wdiich  will  have  to  depend  on  internal  coherence, 
instead  of  on  external  pressure  :  its  very  excelleDces,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wider  national,  must  he  considered  defects  when  it 
comes  to  be  the  expression  of  the  narrower  sectarian,  mind.  Let 
no  one  be  offended  at  this  statement.  The  Church  of  the  nation 
must  narrow  itself  and  its  standards  when  it  ceases  to  be  that,  and 
•  6g  called  by  Act  of  Parliiimcntr 
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becomes  the  choice  of  only  part  of  the  nation.  The  Articles,  too, 
will  hardly  be  retained  in  their  present  shape,  for  the  sake  of  a 
protest  against  Romish  error,  so  loosely  and  inaccurately  worded 
that  it  utterly  fails  in  excluding  Bomish  errors  from  the  English 
Church.  The  compromise  between  mediaeval  divinity  and  modem 
thought  which  characterises  our  formularies,  will  cease  to  satisfy 
when  external  pressure  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  example  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  useful,  whether  as  a  guide  or  as  a  warning,  to  the 
English  Church  in  the  approaching  revolution.  The  constitution, 
too,  of  a  Church  not  gradually  formed  by  inward  growth,  but 
suddenly  called  into  existence  by  the  wrench  which  separated  th^ 
State  from  a  definite  profession  of  Christianity ;  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership, no  longer  coinciding  with  the  extent  of  the  nation ;  the 
form  of  government,  nominally  episcopal  in  times  past,  and  hardly 
Ukely  to  be  more  than  nominally  episcopal  in  times  to  come ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  besides  the  vital 
question  of  maintenance,  all  are  brought  up  for  resettlement  in 
Ireland,  and  the  solution  there  arrived  at  will  be  fraught  with 
instruction  or  with  warning. 

For  these  or  similar  reasons  the  conductors  of  this  journal  have 
thought  that  a  paper,  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  has  actually 
been  done  up  to  this  date  in  Ireland  to  reorganize  the  Church  might 
not  be  without  use  and  interest ;  and  for  giving  such  an  account  the 
present  writer  is  so  far  qualified  as  membership  of  the  di£ferent 
bodies  which  have  been  at  work  on  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Church — the  Provincial  Synods  of  last  autumn,  the  Organizing 
Committee,  and  the  General  Convention — can  make  him. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  no  time  should  have  been  lost,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  in  July,  1869,  in  taking  the 
steps  necessitated  by  that  measure.  Eighteen  months  were  no  long 
period  in  which  to  re-create  a  Church,  to  give  internal  cohesion  to 
its  disunited  elements,  to  settle  its  constitution,  and  to  provide  for 
its  wants.  But  the  authorities  of  the  Church  seemed  paralyzed  by 
the  blow.  More  than  six  weeks  elapsed  before  anything  was  done ; 
and  what  was  then  done  was  done  in  a  way  the  least  adapted  to  the 
times.  Every  Churchman  in  England  is  alive  to  the  demerits 
of  Convocation,  to  its  inadequate  representation  of  the  working 
clergy,  and  its  absolute  exclusion  of  the  laity.  So  long  as  the 
F.nglifth  Church  is  established,  the  latter  defect  is  supplied  after 
a  fashion  by  Parliament ;  but  in  Ireland  the  disruption  from 
the  State,  which  was  virtually  consummated,  made  this  defect 
intolerable.  The  Irish  Convocation  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
antiquity ;  it  originated  in  the  wish  of  the  pedantic  James  I.  to 
model  the  Irish  Church  upon  the  fashion  of  the  English.    Yet  this 
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was  the  engine  with  which  the  two  Irish  archbiBbopa  deemed  it  best 
to  begin  the  work.  The  two  Provincial  Synods  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  answering  to  the  Convocations  of  York  and  Canterbury,  met 
on  the  summons  of  the  archbishops  in  the  chapter-room  of  St, 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1869.  Clumsy  and 
inefficient  as  was  this  assembly,  its  first  act  ought  to  have  dis- 
pelled all  laic  jealousy-  A  preamble  moved  by  Dr,  Lee,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  in  which  be  attempted  to  limit  considerations  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  the  clergy  in  the  future  S}Tiod8  of  the  Church,  was 
negatived  without  a  division ;  indeed,  it  was  not  even  taken  into 
consideration*  The  next  step  was  equally  important*  Ail  ^'- 
offtciQ  membership  was  excluded  from  the  future  Synod  or  Conven- 
tion. No  dean  or  archdeacon  was  to  sit  in  it,  unless  he  were  elected 
like  any  other  clergyman  ;  whilst  every  priest  of  five  years'  standing 
was  allowed  the  franchise,  and  the  proportion  to  be  elected  was 
fixed  at  one  in  ten — a  proportion  too  large  for  convenience. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convocation,  of  which  I  have  specified 
the  chief,  were  throughout  embarrassed  by  the  ujiclearness  of 
mind  of  some  of  its  highest  dignitaries.  Was  Convocation  simply 
remodelling  itself?  or  was  it  providing  for  something  else  ?  Was 
the  future  Convention  merely  an  improved  Convocation  with  a  lay 
element  admitted  into  it  by  favour,  or  was  it  something  radically 
different  ?  To  the  present  writer  the  latter  of  the^e  alternativea 
icemed  the  true  one ;  the  authorities  evidently  tried  hard  to  believe, 
and  to  make  others  believe,  the  former.  Probably  their  idea  was  to 
settle  for  the  laity  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  be  admitted ;  to 
prescribe  to  them  their  numbers  and  the  subjects  on  which  they 
should  be  allowed  a  voice  and  vote.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the 
assembly  thought  difierently,  and  declined  attempting  what  they  felt 
to  be  beyond  their  powers.  The  very  attempt,  however,  though  that 
attempt  were  rather  hinted  than  expressed,  left  a  rankling  jealousy 
in  the  bosoms  of  many  laymen,  which  ought  to  have  melted  away 
before  the  generous  determination  with  which  the  immense  majority 
of  the  assembly  refused  even  to  entertain  any  such  proposition.  The 
fixing  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  laic  part  of  the  future 
Convention  was  left  absolutely  to  a  Lay  Conference,  to  be  convened 
for  the  purpo:5e  of  making  the  requisite  arrangements. 

But  here,  again,  delay  wronght  mischief.  The  Lay  Conference 
might  have  been  at  once  convened,  before  the  impression  produced 
by  the  liberality  of  the  clergy  had  evaporated.  Instead  of  this,  six 
weeks  more  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  met.  This  Conference 
was  elected  as  follows :  each  parish  sent  up  one  or  more  represen- 
tatives to  a  Diocesan  Conference,  and  each  Diocesan  Conference 
elected  a  certain  number  of  their  body  to  represent  them  in  the 
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General  Conference.  As  the  clergy  had  chosen  to  be  represented  by 
on©  in  ten,  the  hiity  determined  to  bo  represented  by  one  in  five  j 
resolTing,  however,  that  the  mixed  assembly,  when  it  met,  should 
Toie  by  orders,  the  clergy  apart  from  the  laity,  on  the  requisition  of 
anj'  three  members  of  either  order,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clergy  from 
being  swamped  by  mere  numbers.  Thns  the  very  force  in  which  the 
laity  cho$e  to  appear,  not  merely  made  the  assembly  unwieldy  and 
unfit  for  business,  but  introdoced  an  element  of  disunion  and  separa- 
tion. The  laity  overreached  themselves,  and  lost  power  by  the  very 
means  by  which  they  aimed  at  gaining  it  in  the  Convention* 

Four  months  had  been  sacrificed  to  these  preliminaries  before  the 
election  to  the  General  Convention  at  length  took  place  :  four  precious 
months,  dunng  which  questions  had  arisen  and  jealousies  had  been 
engendered  which  might  never  have  existed  had  the  authorities  acted 
on  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  Conference  convened  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  to  utter  an  ineffectual  protest  against  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  That  assemblage  had  consisted  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  equal  parts;  no  discord  had  then  existed  ;  no  suspicion  hud 
been  felt ;  the  whole  Church  would  have  at  once  acquiesced  in  this 
arrangement  had  the  archbishops  dispensed  with  the  pedantry  of  a 
separate  Clerical  Convocation  :  but  the  separate  meeting  of  the  clergy 
ind  laity,  and  that  too  at  distant  intervals,  produced  a  tension  of 
mind  between  them  which  is  often  observable  when  parties  interested 
in  each  other's  movements  are  kept  asunder.  And  this  feeling  was 
unfortunately  intensified  by  another  circumstance. 

Between  the  meeting  of  the  Clerical  Convocation  in  September,  and 
the  Lay  Conference  in  October,  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Primate^s 
lodgings  in  Dublin,  and  resolved  that  no  act  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion should  be  deemed  valid  without  their  concurrence.  This  assertion 
of  their  right  to  an  absolute  veto,  though  they  thomsclvcs  deemed  it 
only  the  natural  deveIr>pmeTit  of  their  right  to  a  separate  vote,  with- 
out  which  their  part  in  its  proceedings  would  have  been  merely  that 
of  advisers,  roused  the  most  violent  indignation  in  many  of  the 
laity.  The  Irish  Church  Act  provides  that  any  Iwdy  to  represent 
the  Church  and  receive  incorporation  for  the  purpose  uf  holding 
funds  and  administering  truals  on  her  behalf,  must  be  appointed  **  by 
the  bishops,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  in  communion  with  them/' 
Without  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops  nothing  cun  be  done*  They 
are  "  masters  of  the  situation."  The  formulated  claim  of  an  absolute 
▼eto  thus  became  unnecessary  and  ungenerous:  unnecessary,  because 
the  Church  Act  secured  their  powers  ;  ungenerous,  because  the  claim 
seemed  made  in  reliance  on  that  detested  Act*  The  previous  conduct 
of  the  bishops  made  their  present  self-assertion  still  more  odious. 
Whilst  the  existence  of  the  Establishment  was  being  threatened  in 
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1868,  they  had  done  nothmg  to  obviate  the  danger ;  even  ia 
Febniaiy,  1SG9,  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  Bill,  they 
had  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  expressly  abdicated  the  leader- 
ship, professing  that  it  was  not  for  them  even  to  suggest  what  steps 
the  hiity  should  take.  But  now  that  their  position  was  secured  by 
the  very  Act  they  had  shown  so  little  energ;^'  in  opposing,  they  were 
the  first  to  assert  the  powers  it  conferred  on  them  as  against  the 
laity,  and  to  show  that  though  incapable  of  leading,  they  were  not 
incapable  of  obstructing*  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  present 
writer  does  not  endorse  these  sentiments.  But  to  mention  their 
existence  is  necessary  for  historic  truth  and  for  the  comprehension  of 
what  follows. 

Before  the  General  Convention  should  meet,  it  was  determined 
that  a  committee,  composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  of  two  clerical 
and  two  lay  rep  resent  at  ives  from  every  united  diocese,  forty -eight  in 
all,  should  draw  up, the  draft  of  a  constitution,  to  be  laid  before  the 
general  body  as  a  Bill  is  laid  before  Parliament.  This  "  Organizing- 
Committee  *'  met  on  January  5,  1870.  Ita  first  act  waa  to  associate 
with  itself,  for  advising,  not  for  voting,  certain  eminent  lawyers,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attachment  to  the  Church ;  the  opinions  of  these 
persons  exercised,  as  was  natural,  great  influence.  Without  any 
regular  decision  to  that  effect,  the  bishops  sat  and  voted  on  equal  terms 
with  the  other  members ;  and  some  of  the  most  respected  of  them 
were  often  in  the  minority.  Yet  they  must  have  been  satisfit^d  with 
the  extent  to  which  they  influenced  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  whole  ;  and  might  have  learned  that  the  separate  vote  or  veto 
of  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  Convention  had  more  theoretical  than 
practical  importance.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  were  con- 
fidential; and  the  secret  was  so  religiously  preserved  that  nothing 
leaked  out  till  the  draft  constitution  was  published,  two  weeks  before 
the  Convention  met<  Perhaps  this  secrecy  contributed  to  throw 
suspicion  on  its  doings;  perhaps,  by  emancipating  them  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  press,  it  made  them  loss  conformable  to  public 
feeling.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  deliberations  embracing  sucli 
a  sweep  of  subjects  could  Kavo  been  carried  on  in  a  few  weeks  to 
such  a  symmetrical  and  musterly  result,  hud  they  been  disturbed  by 
the  comments  of  writers  whose  exclusion  from  the  Committee  pre- 
disposed them  to  criticize  with  jealousy. 

Having  given  this  s*ketch  of  the  method  of  procedure  up  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  on  February  15,  we  shall  now  state  the 
chief  points,  first,  in  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  General 
Convention;  and  afterwards  in  the  constilution  of  the  Irish  Church,, 
as  settled  by  that  body. 

The  Organizing  Committee  had  intended  that  the  three  orders — 
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bishops,  clergy,  and  laity — should  usually  sit  and  deliberate  together 
in  the  Convention.  But  they  had  made  proyision  for  the  bishops 
transacting  business  as  a  separate  House;  and  had  arranged  that  the 
representatives  might  also  break  up  into  separate  bodies,  lay  and 
clerical,  for  occasional  deliberation.  This  provision  was  forthwith 
swept  away  by  the  Convention ;  the  only  approach  to  it  left  being 
that  the  bishops  retained  the  designation  of  a  separate  House,  and 
a  separate  vote,  when  they  chose  to  vote,  subsequent  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  votes  of  the  representatives ;  and  were  even  allowed  to 
reserve  this  vote  to  the  next  day's  sitting,  so  as  to  gain  time  for  calm 
consideration  apart  from  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  a  crowd. 
But  no  business  could  be  transacted  in  their  absence :  joint  delibera- 
tion was  to  be  the  rule.  If  the  bishops  declined  to  vote,  their  appro- 
bation was  assumed.  This  was  intended  to  relieve  them  from  the 
possibly  painful  necessity  of  recording  an  explicit  approval  in  every 
case  in  which  they  might  only  think  it  imprudent  to  dissent  from 
the  general  wish.  This  tacit  approbation  became  the  rule ;  during 
seven  weeks  the  bishops  never  once  recorded  an  explicit  vote. 

The  votes  of  the  representatives  were  to  be  taken  conjointly,  unless 
ten  members  of  either  order  furnished  a  written  requisition,  signed 
with  their  names,  for  a  separate  vote,  in  which  case  a  majority  of 
each  order  was  of  course  required  to  pass  a  measure.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  though  the  "  vote  by  orders  '*  was  conceded  by  the  laity 
to  protect  the  clergy,  who  are  only  half  their  number  in  the  Con- 
vention, it  was  first  demanded  not  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  laity ; 
and  that  of  sixteen  divisions  by  orders  only  five  were  called  for  by 
the  clergy. 

The  quorum  of  the  Convention  had  been  fixed  bytho  Organizing^ 
Committee  at  two  bishops,  twenty  clerical  and  forty  lay  delegates. 
This  provision  was  absurd,  so  far  as  regards  the  episcopal  quorum ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  made  the  bishop  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  chair,  when  only  two  were  present,  absolute  master  by  his  casting 
vote.  It  was  at  once  altered  to  three  bishops,  fifty  clerical  and  a 
hundred  lay  delegates.  A  quorum  too  large ;  for  when  the  first 
interest  evaporated,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a 
hundred  laymen ;  and  the  Convention  was  sometimes  counted  out^ 
A  clerical  quorum  was  never  wanting. 

Another  significant  change  was  made  in  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent.  The  Organizing  Committee  had  decreed  that  the  Primate^ 
or  other  presiding  bishop,  might  take  part  in  the  discussions  without 
leaving  the  chair.  This  provision  was  found  so  objectionable,  that 
it  was  at  once  reversed  by  the  Convention  without  a  division. 

The  episcopal  veto  had  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  in  all  ifs 
stringency ;  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  a  single  bishop,  two  being  a 
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quorum,  miglit  negative  the  unjiDiraoui^  wishes  of  all  the  repre- 
sentatives. But  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Ahercom,  a  com- 
promise was  adopted,  whereby  a  majority,  not  of  the  hishops  present 
only,  even  though  there  might  he  a  quorum,  hut  of  the  whole  epiE- 
eopal  beneh>  that  majority  heiug  present  and  voting,  is  requisite  to 
invalidate  the  votes  of  the  representatives. 

After  thus  settling  its  own  eonstitution  and  m^ode  of  acting,  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  adopt  a  preamhle  and  declaration  to  her'd 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  It  runs  in  the  name  of  "  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  this  the  ancient  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  same,  in  General  Convention  assembled,"  and  em- 
braces the  following  points : — 

1.  Belief  in  all  Canonical  Scripture,  not  only  as  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  but  also  as  inspired,  thus  going  beyond 
the  Sixth  Article. 

2.  Maintenance  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministry,  who  are 
described  as  *'  bishops,  priesU  or  presbyters^  and  deacons.'' 

3,  Reaffirmation  of  the  principles  and  protests  of  the  Reformation. 

4,  Acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may  be  made  in  fhem  by  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Church.  An  important  definition,  setting 
the  Church  in  its  true  place,  above  its  formularies,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  some  colonial  churches,  which  have  debarred  them- 
selves this  privilege  of  independence. 

5,  A  profession  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
all  other  churches  agreeing  in  the  fore-mentioned  principles;  and 
finally- — 

6.  A  declaration  that  the  supreme  power  in  the  Church  vesta  not 
in  the  Episcopate,  but  in  a  General  Synod,  consisting  of  the  bishops 
and  of  representatives  of  the  elerg^^  and  laity.  This  Synod  to  be 
the  legislature,  and  to  have  besides  all  such  administrative  powers 
ss  may  be  necessary,  and  may  be  compatible  with  Episcopacy,  A 
sweeping  declaration  this,  and  obviously  capable  of  being  very 
variously  interpreted  by  different  minds. 

The  Convention  next  settled  the  mode  of  election,  the  powers  and 
the  numbers  of  the  General  Synod,  and  its  times  of  meeting.  Its 
three  orders,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  are  divided  into  two  ** Houses:" 
the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  j  the  latter 
House  consisting  of  208  clergymen  and  416  laymen.  The  Draft 
Constitution  had  suggested  the  more  manageable  and  business-like 
number  of  100  clerical  and  150  lay  delegates;  but  the  passion  of 
the  laity  for  taking  part  in  Cliurch  government  from  which  they 
had  been  so  long  excluded,  carried  all  before  it.     As  in  the  Conven- 
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tioiiy  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Synod  are  to  sit  and  deliberate 
together,  except  when  the  bishops  retire  for  private  conference, 
which  suspends  the  sitting.  This,  again,  is  an  important  change 
£rom  the  Draft  Constitution,  according  to  which  separate  deliberation 
was  to  be  the  rule  and  joint  deliberation  the  exception ;  it  really 
reduces  the  House  of  Bishops  to  a  mere  name.  All  clergymen  in 
priest's  orders  are  eligible,  and  all  laymen  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  who  sign  a  declaration  that  they  are  communicant 
members  of  the  Church.  None  but  persons  in  full  communion,  it  was 
reasonably  thought,  should  have  the  power  of  legislating  for  the 
Church ;  but,  as  some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Communion  in  the  Church  while  they  belong  to  other  denominations, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  the  word  "  members  "  to  the  description.  It 
might  have  seemed  reasonable  that  none  should  have  the  privilege 
of  legislating  for  the  Church  except  those  who  were  willing  to  tax 
themselves  to  contribute  to  its  funds  ;  but  the  Church  of  Ireland  is 
hardly  yet  awake  to  a  consciousness  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  money  ;  and  all  proposals  for  a  pecuniary  test  were  scouted. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Legislature  of  the  Church  who  has  not  given,  nor 
ever  intends  to  give,  one  sixpence  to  her  support. 

When  elected,  the  representatives  hold  office  for  three  years ;  but 
the  Synod  meets  every  year,  the  time  for  such  meeting,  and  the  time 
for  holding  the  election,  being  fixed  by  the  Synod  itself.  On  this 
principle  it  follows  that  the  General  Convention  will  have  to  deter- 
mine these  particulars  for  the  first  General  Synod  before  it  is 
dissolved. 

Three  bishops,  forty  clergymen,  and  eighty  laymen,  constitute 
the  quorum ;  but  not  less  than  five  bishops  are  required  to  make  a 
House  of  Bishops.  The  Synod,  in  other  words,  can  transact  business 
when  only  three  bishops  are  present,  but  the  bishops  will  in  that  case 
have  no  separate  vote. 

The  original  draft  differed  on  both  these  points :  twenty  clergymen 
and  forty  laymen  were  to  be  the  quorum,  and  the  Synod  was  to  meet 
only  once  in  three  years. 

A  very  similar  compromise  to  that  which  limits  the  episcopal 
vote  in  the  Convention  was  adopted  for  the  Synod.  If  any  measure 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  be  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  the  bishops,  which  cannot  be  less  than  three,  five  being 
necessary  to  make  a  house,  such  measure,  if  reaffirmed  at  the  next 
ordinary  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  by  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  present,  becomes  law  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  vote  against  it,  the  said  two-thirds  being 
present  and  giving  the  reasons  for  their  vote  in  writing.     As  at  the 
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Convention,  a  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  the  bishops  to  rote  at  all  is 
tantamount  to  their  accepting  the  raeasure. 

By  ihe  original  draft,  j  udicial  powers  were  expressly  denied  to  the 
General  Synod,  This  important  limitation  was  at  once  struck  out 
by  the  Convention-  The  General  Synod  thus  becomes  the  highest 
court  of  appeal. 

In  regard  to  legislation,  the  General  Synod  is  to  hare  full  power 
to  '*  alter,  amend,  or  abrogate  any  act  of  the  Convention,  and  any 
canon  of  the  Church/*  But  no  modification  is  to  be  made  in  the 
**  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rubrics,  or  foimularies  of  the  Church/' 
except  in  eo  far  as  may  be  necessitated  by  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
unless  such  modification  be  voted  by  majorities  of  two- thirds  of 
each  order  at  two  successive  annual  sittings,  the  said  two- thirds 
being  present  and  voting,  and  the  proposed  modification  or  alteration 
having  meanwhile  been  commuiiicat^?d  to  every  Diocesan  Synod  in. 
Ireland.  The  only  exception  is  made  in  fsivour  of  alterations  sug- 
gested by  the  "  Ritual  Commission,*'  and  adopted  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Such  alterationa  require  only  one  decisive  vote  instead 
of  two. 

The  General  Synod  is  further  to  have  the  power  of  regulating  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  ;  of  controlling  the  Diocesan  Synods  ;  of 
separating  or  uniting  provinces  or  dioceses  with  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  whose  jurisdiction  iimy  be  involved  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  deciding  on  appeals  from  the  Diocesan  Synods,  as  will  be  hereafter 
specified. 

Finally,  besides  the  annual  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Synod,  a 
special  meeting  must  be  summoned  for  the  consideration  of  any 
special  subject  (but  nothing  else)  on  the  written  requisition  of  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  any  order  in  it. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  scheme  of  Church  government  givee  the 
laity  more  power,  and  comes  altogether  much  nearer  to  democracy, 
than  that  of  any  other  Church  or  denomination  in  niodenx  times. 

We  now  corae  to  the  Diocesan  Synods,  which,  besides  electing  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  General  Spiod,  have  functions 
of  their  own,  standing  to  each  diocese  much  in  the  same  relation 
which  the  General  Synod  occupies  to  the  whole  Chui*ch. 

Each  Diocesan  Synod  consists  of  all  the  beneficed  and  licensed  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  and  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  lay  sjTiods- 
men  for  each  such  clergyman.  The  lay  members  must  possess 
exactly  the  same  qualification  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  Synod, 
The  Synod  cannot  meet  except  on  the  summons  and  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  bishop  or  his  commissary  ;  nor  are  its  acts  valid 
without  his  assent.  But  any  act  of  the  majority  of  his  Synod  of 
which  he  docs  not  quite  approve,  and  which  he  may  nevertheless  not 
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like  to  veto,  the  bishop  is  allowed  to  refer  to  the  next  ordinary 
mecyting  of  the  General  Synod ;  niid  any  act  passed  by  a  majority  of 
two- thirds,  and  yet  Tetoed  by  the  bishop,  must  be  referred  to  the 
General  Synod,  Thus  the  General  Synod  becomes  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration as  well  ae  a  couit  of  appeal.  The  same  appeal  to  the  General 
Synod  lies  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  may  funcy  himself 
aggricTed  by  any  act  of  the  Diocesan  Synod.  The  Diocesan  Sjmod 
Itaa  the  control  of  the  temporalities  of  the  diocese,  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  Church,  or  to  the  specifications  of  individual 
trusts ;  and  it  possesses  also  the  entire  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Eepresentative  Body,  of  readjusting  from  time  to  time  the 
boundaries  of  parishes  and  incumbencies,  subject  only  to  the  life- 
int-erests  and  approval  of  those  incumbents  who  may  have  been 
inducted  before  Januarj"  1,  1871.  This  is  no  doubt  a  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Church  has  been  paralyzed 
by  the  want  of  elasticity  of  the  parochial  system,  arising  from  the 
legal  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  and  rights  of  freehold  tenure. 
The  varying  exigencies  of  a  varying  population  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  freehold  rights  of  incumbents.  These  obstacles  will  disappear 
as  the  present  incumbents  die  out.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  read- 
justment of  dioceses  should  not  have  been  equally  facilitated.  No 
valid  reason  can  be  given  why  the  interests  of  future  bishops  should 
be  more  jealously  guarded  than  those  of  the  future  clerg}%  If  tho 
oansent  of  incumbents  inducted  after  January  Ij  1871,  be  not  required 
when  the  interests  of  the  whole  diocese  are  in  question,  neither  ought 
the  consent  of  the  bishops  who  niay  be  consecrated  after  the  same  date 
to  be  required  when  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church  are  \t\  question. 
As  the  Diocesan  Synods  will  be  somewhat  unwieldy  bodies,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  clergy  and  twice  as  many  laymen  being  in 
them,  they  are  allowed  to  delegate  their  functions  and  powers  to  any 
extent  they  please  to  Diocesan  Councils,  yearly  to  be  chosen,  and 
consisting  of  the  bishop  and  of  such  clergy  and  bTnodsmen  as  each 
Synod  shall  determine.  One  most  important  function  of  thase  Coun- 
cils is  defined  by  the  statutes.  They  are  to  decide  what  churches 
and  glebe-houses  are  necessary  for  the  Church,  and  therefore  must 
be  claimed  by  the  Church  Body  according  to  tho  Church  Act.  In 
many  places  the  churches  have  been  loft  high  and  dry  by  the  exodus 
of  the  population.  In  very  many  others  the  building  is  not  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  wants  of  tho  parish.  It  is  almost  incredible 
what  follies  have  been  committed  in  this  last  respect  in  times  past. 
A  select  body  of  the  ablest  men  of  each  diocese  is  obviously  better 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  than  either  the  Synod  of  the 
diocese,  or  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church.* 

*  An  attempt  lately  mudo  nt  the  Meatli  Diocesan  S^iiocl  to  lunit  tho  diacretioii  of  tliQ 
Council  iu  this  Dmtter  failed* 
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Proceeding  now  to  parishes  and  parochial  organization,  it  is  pro- 
Tided  that  in  each  parish  thero  shall  be  a  vestry,  consisting  of  all 
males  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  are  either  (/?)  owners 
of  property  in  the  parish,  though  they  do  not  live  in  it,  or  {^)  residents 
in  the  parish,  or  (t?)  accustomed  attendant's  at  its  church,  and  who  shall 
sign  a  declaration  that  they  arc  members  (not  communicants)  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Ilere  again,  no  pecuniary  test  is  required,  but 
the  Diocesan  Synod  may,  if  it  likct?,  impose  one.  This  will  perhaps 
be  done  when  experience  points  out  its  necessity.  The  powers  of 
this  General  Vestry,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  too  cumbrous  for 
action,  are  wielded  by  a  Select  Vestry,  consisting  of  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  and  the  two  churchwardens,  and  of  not  more  than  twelve 
other  persons  elected  by  the  U eneral  Vestry  annually.  This  Select 
Vestry  has  the  control  and  charge  of  ull  parochial  charity  and  church 
funds  not  exempted  from  this  clause  by  special  trusts ;  it  has  the 
duty  of  providing  the  requisites  for  Divine  worship,  and  of  keeping 
in  repair  the  church  and  other  parochial  buildings.  As  the  glebe- 
houses  will  become  **  parochial  buildings  "  after  the  death  of  the 
present  incumbents,  or  when  by  commuting  they  have  divested 
themselves  of  their  life-tenure  of  them,  this  clause  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  coralbrt  of  the  future  clergy,  whom  it  exempts  from 
dilapidations. 

The  last  function  of  the  General  Vestry  is  to  elect  parochial 
nominators,  of  whom  more  anon,  and  synodsmen  to  the  Diocesan. 
Synod,  in  such  number  and  proportion  as  it  may  order. 

The  "Church  Body,''  or  "Ecpresentative  Body  of  the  Church," 
must  now  be  explained. 

The  creation  of  this  body  is  due  to  the  Irish  Church  Act,  s.  22 :, 
its  constitution  is  likewise  determined  by  that  clause  to  some  extent. 
Its  chief  use  is  to  hold  and  administer  Church  property.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  it  must  be  appointed  **by  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  communion  with  them/'  The  bishops  insisted  on 
the  whole  bench  being  on  it;  and  as  the  laity  were  determined,  here 
as  elsewhere,  to  have  two  laymen  for  each  clergyman,  the  Church 
Body  was  made  to  consist  first,  of  the  twelve  bishops,  twelve 
clerg3'raen,  and  twenty- four  laymen  \  these  last  being  elected 
severally  by  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  each  Diocese  in 
the  General  Synod.  But  as  it  was  felt  that  a  body  the  election  to 
which  was  thus  distributed  amongst  the  several  dioceses  might  not 
adequately  represent  the  collective  financial  ability  of  the  Church, 
it  wms  further  provided  that,  when  thus  appuiiitcd  and  elected,  its 
forty-eight  members  should,  further,  themselves  coopt  twel%^e  other 
individuals  into  their  number,  to  be  chosen  indifferently  from  clergy 
or  laity  without  limitation  of  diocese,  on  the  ground  of  special  fitnesa 
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for  finance.  The  Representative  Body  thus  consists  of  a  permanent 
and  of  a  varying  element :  the  permanent  element  being  the  bishops ; 
the  varying  element  the  elected  and  coopted  members,  one-third  of 
whom  retire  each  year,  with  the  privilege  of  being  re-elected.  This 
Body,  when  incorporated  by  the  Queen,  will  be  capable  of  holding 
property  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  but  this  property  is  to  be 
held  by  it  subject  to  the  full  control  of  the  General  Synod,  before 
which,  on  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting,  it  must  lay  a  full 
statement  of  its  accounts  and  proceedings  during  the  previous  year ; 
and  it  may  be  further  used  by  the  Synod  as  a  standing  committee 
in  such  way  as  the  Synod  shall  determine. 

It  was  thought  by  many  persons  that  a  smaller  body  would  have 
served  the  purpose  better ;  and  that  four  bishops,  four  clergymen, 
and  four  laymen,  chosen  one  of  each  from  each  of  the  four  ancient 
provinces  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  assisted  by  four  coopted 
financiers,  would  have  acted  with  a  less  diluted  responsibility,  and 
with  greater  continuity.  A  body  of  sixty  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  in  full  numbers  every  week ;  and  the  real  power  thus  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  small  quorum  who  regularly  attend.  But  the 
bishops  made  the  consideration  of  any  such  scheme  impossible  by 
insisting  on  their  right  to  seats  in  the  Church  Body ;  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  laity  helped  to  swell  its  numbers.  Experience  will 
probably  set  this,  like  other  things,  to  rights ;  but  experience  has 
always  to  be  bought. 

In  one  most  important  respect  the  Church  Body  takes  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church.  No  redistribution  of  benefices  or 
dioceses  can  take  place  without  its  consent  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.     Such  alterations  always  involve  monetary  transactions. 

The  last  particular  as  yet  determined  by  the  General  Convention 
is  the  method  of  appointing  to  benefices  and  bishoprics,  which  shall 
now  be  briefly  sketched. 

a.  Benefices. 

In  each  diocese  a  Board  of  Nominators  is  to  be  formed  by  triennial 
election,  composed  of  one  layman  and  two  clergymen.  In  each  parish 
the  General  Vestry  triennially  elects  three  parochial  nominators,  who 
must  either  be  laymen,  or  if  clergymen,  without  cure  of  souls. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  benefice  the  Nominators  of  the  vacant 
parish  are  to  meet  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Nominators,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop ;  and  this  Board  of  seven  persons  is  to 
make  the  appointment.  The  bishop  has  an  ordinary  and  a  casting 
vote.  But  his  ordinary  vote,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  useless  if  all 
attend ;  for,  if  there  be  a  division  among  the  six  nominators,  it  must 
be  either  three  against  three,  four  against  two,  or  five  against  one ; 
and  in  the  first  case  alone  will  the  addition  of  the  bishop's  vote  have 
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any  influence.     This  plan  was  deFised  for  the  purpose  of  givmg  the 
diocese  and  the  parish  equal  weight  in  an  appointment  in  which  botli  ] 
have  equal  interest ;  whilst,  by  delegating  the  powers  of  the  diocesa  j 
and  of  the  parish  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  elected  not  for  eat:1i  | 
occasion  on  which  they  are  to  act,  but  at  once  for  a  period  of  three  ' 
years,  the  drawbacks  of  canvassing  will  be  minimized,     Kot  the  least  I 
valuable  part  of  the  plan,  as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  is  that  \ 
the  Board  thus  composed,  when  called  into  action,  meets  under  the 
bishop's  presidency.     The  great  defect  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  England,  is  that  the  bishops  arc  too  seldom  brought  face  ta 
face  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people :  disastrous  appoint- 
ments have  been  often  made,  most  conscientiously,  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  episcopal    study.      The   new   arrangement  secures   the   Church 
against  this  evil;  and,  while  ostensibly  depriving  the  bishop  of  all' 
patronage,  it  really  leaves  him  an  amount  of  influence  which  may 
well  compensate  for  a  power  more  absolute. 

Here  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Convention  is  simpler  and  better  than 
that  of  the  Draft  Constitution,     This  last  settled  that  the  nominators 
ehonld  be  nine — ^ix  chosen  by  the  diocese,  three  by  the  parish  ;  and 
this  Board  of  nine  was  to  send  up  three  names  to  the  bishop  on  eveiy 
vacancy  of  a  parish,  from  which  he  was  to  select  the  future  incumbent. 
This  plan  reduced  the  influence  of  the  parish  in  each  appointment  to . 
one-ninth  of  the  whole  appointing  power ;  whilst  the  franiers  of  it 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  in  many  cases  it  might  be  anything  but 
easy  to  find  three  persons  able  and  willing  to  accept  the  vacant  post. 
Yet  no  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Convention  met  with  a  mora] 
determined  opposition  than  this  ;  and  it  needed  the  acquiescent  Toioe  j 
of  not  less  than  three  bishops  to  overcome  in  some  measure  tte 
violent  expression  of  the  Primate's  dislike. 

/I.  Bts/ioprfcs* 

In  arranging  the  method  of  appointing  to  bishoprics,  the  Con- 
vention reverted  almost  entireh^  to  the  ancient  canons.  From  hence- 
forth each  bishop  is  to  be  elected  by  the  Synod  of  his  diocese.  It  is  only 
when  the  S}Tiod  cannot  fix  on  any  one  name  by  a  decisive  majority,  that 
two  names  are  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Episcopal  College,  one  of  which  they 
must  select.  The  single  exception  to  this  rule  wos  made,  after  long 
debate,  in  the  case  of  the  primatial  See  of  Armagh.  It  was  thought 
inexpedient  that  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church  should  be 
appointed  absolutely  by  the  Synod  of  one— and  that  not  the  largest  or 
most  important — of  its  dioceses,  and  that  a  more  presbyter  should  bo 
capable  of  being  at  once  elevated  to  the  primacy.  Some  of  the 
greatest  archbishops  the  Christian  world  has  ever  seen,  e.g.^  Athanasiua, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  Lanfranc, 
Tillotson,  were  simple  presbyters,  or  even  deacons,  or  laymen,  tiU  the 
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moment  they  were  called  to  ascend  the  primatial  throne  of  Alexandria, 
Milan,  Gonstantinopley  Canterbury.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Bench 
could  not  recognise  the  fSeu^ts  of  history,  nor  see  that  genius  is  oAea 
better  than  experience ;  and  it  w&s,  therefore,  at  length  determined 
that  the  Synod  of  Armagh  should  only  have  the  choice  of  four  of  the 
then  existing  bishops,  out  of  whom  the  bishops  themselves  should 
select  their  Primate ;  the  vacancy  thus  made  being  filled  up  by  one 
or  other  of  two  presbyters,  one  nominated  by  the  Synod  of  Armagh, 
one  by  the  Synod  of  the  diocese  from  whidi  the  new  Primate  was 
promoted.  Here,  too,  experience  will  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
scheme  which,  though  ingenious,  is  complex  and  uncanonical;  and 
rests  on  a  foundation  such  as  one  would  not  wish  to  lay. 

The  consideration  of  the  Canons  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the 
Putare  Church  is  deferred  till  the  October  session. 

Be£»re  the  Convention  broke  up,  after  seven  weeks  of  the  most  un- 
intermitting  toil — carried  on,  not  in  a  luxuriously-furnished,  heated, 
lighted,  and  ventilated  apartment,  with  every  convenience  for  re- 
freshment and  withdrawal ;  but  in  a  cold,  half-underground  cellar, 
badly  lighted,  and  with  no  ventilation  except  that  caused  by 
draughts,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  health  of  numbers  of  its  more 
assiduous  members  was  disastrous — ^it  adopted  certain  resolutions  on 
that  subject  which  will  form  the  touchstone  of  Irish  Protestantism 
— the  future  maintenance  of  the  Church.  The  formation  of  a  sus- 
tentation  fund  was  recommended,  and  also  the  formation  of  a  separate 
guarantee  fund,  to  enable  the  clergy,  with  safety  to  themselves,  to 
commute  their  life  incomes  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Church  Act. 
This  capitalizing  of  existing  life  interests  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  many  persons  as  a  perpetual  endowment  for  the  future  Church. 
This  it  never  could  be,  unless  either  the  clergy  were  prepared  to  live 
on  half  their  present  incomes,  so  as  to  preserve  the  capital  intact ; 
or  the  laity  were  prepared  to  guarantee  to  the  clergy  the  difference. 
For  this  pupose  a  yearly  contribution  of  £230,000  would  be  required 
for  the  next  fourteen  years ;  and  of  the  raising  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  such  a  sum  annually  there  seems  not  the  smallest  probability. 
Irish  Protestants  are  indeed  wealthy,  they  own  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  land  of  Ireland ;  but  they  are  generally  either  landlords  or 
farmers,  and  neither  of  these  classes  is  proverbial  for  liberality. 
The  present  writer  sees  no  prospect  of  any  permanent  endowment. 
Every  one  thinks  that  others  should  be  liberal ;  the  laity,  especially, 
are  quite  convinced  in  many  instances  that  the  clergy  ought 
to  make  sacrifices  which  they  themselves  would  under  no  circum- 
stances dream  of  making ;  the  writer  has  even  heard  wealthy 
laymen  state  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  the  mere  duty  of  the  clergy 
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to  endow  the  future  Church  of  Ireland  out  of  their  own  income 
the  average  of  those  incomes  being  far  under  £»iUO  a  year.  Mean* 
while  every  one  suspends  his  judgment  with  regard  to  what  he 
ought  to  give  till  he  sees  what  the  Church  is  likely  to  become  \  and 
since  the  Convention  broke  np  a  *'  wretched  pamphlet,"  to  use  the! 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  unfortunately  put  into  the  handsJ 
of  a  few  persons  in  a  Dublin  parish,  has  been  very  snccessfully  used! 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  tempest  of  suspicion.  Men  who  had 
used  the  Prayer-Book  all  their  lives  before  without  question  now 
find  out  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  alter  it  in  order  to  exclude 
**  Ritualism,"  before  it  will  be  safe  to  give  anything  to  endow  tbe 
Church,  and  the  dislike  to  parting  with  money  thus  becomes  con- 
secrated by  the  name  of  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine.  The  Sustentation 
Fund  has  not  yet  reached  £250,000,  and  the  largest  givers  to  it, 
with  three  exceptions,  have  been  some  of  the  bishops.  All  this  is 
not  encouraging.  Probably  nothing  but  the  stem  logic  of  facts,  as 
one  clergyman  after  another  dies,  leaving  no  funds  to  provide  for  a 
successor,  except  in  the  hitherto  unexercised  liberality  of  the  parish, 
will  teach  men  that  it  is  God's  law  that  the  Church  shall  be  main- 
tained, not  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  people,  or  disabuse  the  public ' 
mind  of  the  strange  delusion  that  the  Irish  Church  has  been  left 
twO'thirds  of  its  endowments,  simply  because  the  Irish  Church  Act 
respects  the  vested  interests  of  its  present  clergy. 

C.  P.  Keicmel. 
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Liqf  Sermont^  Addretut^  and    Rmitws.     By  Thomas  HKirfiT 
Ht^xXJEV}  Ll.,D.,  F.B*S.    Lcmdon :  MjunnLUaii  &  Co. 

TN  ttis  volume  Professor  Huxley  enables  ug  to  form  a  general 
^  judgment  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  teaching'  which  he  has  been 
most  solicitous  to  press  upon  public  attention.  Of  the  fourteen 
papers  included  in  the  volume,  the  greater  number  are  pretty  familiar 
to  general  readers,  having  for  the  most  part  appeared  in  one  or  other 
of  the  magazines  or  reviews.  Th©  general  effect  of  a  reperusal  of 
them  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  Professor  Huxley's  republication. 
Of  this  one  feels  quite  certain  before  beginning.  But  our  remark 
points  rather  to  what  could  not  have  been  so  certainly  recognised, 
except  by  their  simultaneous  perusal,  that  they  diacover  a  progres- 
sion of  thought  as  to  the  great  scientific  problems  of  the  day.  The 
lecture  to  the  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  ABSociation,  on  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes,  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago  camo  under  the 
ej^e  of  the  public,  and  which  is  the  last  paper  in  the  present  volume, 
must  have  awakened  verj^  general  interest,  as  showing  that  Professor 
Huxley  had  come  now  to  deal,  in  his  usual  fair  and  manly  spirit, 
with  the  conflict  between  mental  philosophy  and  science.  Starting 
with  **  natural  knowledge/*  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  regard 
this  OS  almost  exclusively  knowledge  of  physical  science,  or  at  the 
mostf   giving   only   occasional   side   glances   at  purely   intellectual 
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problems,  the  Tolume  comes  at  tlie  close  to  a  broad,  vigoroual 
ackuowledgment  tbat  philosophy  and  science  must  be  harmonize 
This  only  means  that  all  the  facts  of  human  experience  must 
interpreted  by  us  in  any  system  of  knowledge  ;  that  in  so  far  as  thfl 
facts  of  human  life  arc  similar  to  those  of  lower  forma  of  life,  thi 
similarity  is  to  be  scientifically  established  and  maintained  ;  andl 
that  in  so  far  as  it  la  aUeged  that  certain  facts  in  human  experienc 
aro  distinct  from  the  facts  w^hich  have  been  scientifically  established  J 
aa  regards  other  forms  of  life,  the  professed  philosophy  of  these^ 
special  facts  muat  meet  science  on  a  border  territory,  to  consider 
quietly  and  fairly  the  harmony  of  their  teaching,  Thof^e  whose  main 
line  of  study  is  restricted  to  mental  philosophy  must  hail  from  such  a 
quarter  the  summons  to  confer  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  which  have  been  kept  too  far  apart.  And,  entering 
upon  such  a  conference,  mental  philosophers  will  join  with  scientific 
men,  in  the  common  understanding  that  results  are  to  be  accepted 
only  as  scientifically  established.  As  this  proposed  reconciliation 
seems  to  us  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  book,  and  of  obvious 
present  importance,  we  shall  direct  the  main  part  of  the  present 
notice  to  the  last  of  the  articles  in  the  volume,  premising  only  a  very 
few  general  considerations. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introductory  letter  to  Professor  Tyndall, 
intended  to  serve  the  part  of  a  preface.     In  this  letter  there  are 
candid  statements  as  to  modifications  of  opinion,   and  acknowledg- 
ments which  may  be  due  for  severity  of  language,  as  well  as  explana-  ] 
tiona  which  are  of  much  value  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  papers' 
as  a  whole.     This  prefatory  letter  is  very  admirable  of  its  kind. 

In  so  far  as  the  discussions  here  republished  bear  upon  questions 
of  education,  we  believe  their  great  importance  and  their  inherent 
value  will  now  be  generally  admitted.  Professor  Huxley  and  other 
coadjutors  have  had  to  insist  frequently  and  loudly  on  the  necessity  : 
for  a  better  position  being  given  to  physical  sciences  in  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  of  the  countiy.  And  if  it  be  only  remembered 
by  what  rapid  strides  these  sciences  have  risen  to  their  present 
position,  it  will  not  seem  w^onderful  that  the  great  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  found  it  diiEcult  to  make  room  at  once 
for  all  the  departments  of  scientific  research  which  could  present  a 
fair  claim  for  tlie  honour.  We  trust,  however,  that  not  much  mora 
time  will  bo  required  to  secure  in  all  the  national  universities  %\ 
thorough  representation  of  science.  We  hope  the  time  is  nearly 
past  when  there  shall  bo  occasion  to  repeat  these  words  of  Professor 
Huxley  in  18t>8,  as  to  the  disciples  of  science  w^hen  passing  through 
university  training : — 

*«  Our  universities  not  only  do  not  encourage  such  men  \  do  not  offer 
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them  positions  in  which  it  should  he  their  highest  duty  to  do  thoroughly 
that  which  they  are  most  capable  of  doing ;  bat,  as  far  as  possible,  nniver- 
sity  training  shuts  out  of  the  minds  of  those  among  them,  who  are  subjected 
to  it,  the  prospect  that  there  is  anything  in  the  world  for  which  they  are 
specially  fitted." 

Throughout  this  yolume  there  is  repeated  evidence  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  been  often  sensible  of  injustice  in  the  criticism  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected.  We  incline  to  think  there  has  been  ample 
occasion  for  this  feeling  on  his  part ;  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed  in 
&ime8s,  that  his  words  seemed  at  times  almost  to  court  the  criticism 
they  awakened.  He  has  not  been  very  sparing  in  his  own  handling 
of  opponents ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  he  should  be ;  and  he  is,  we 
doubt  not,  quite  prepared  to  take  blows  at  least  as  severe  as  those 
which  are  given.  But  every  allowance  being  made,  Professor 
Huxley  has  had  anything  but  justice  at  certain  turns  in  the  current 
of  criticion.  When  dealing  merely  with  scientific  truth,  and  stating 
Ills  convictions  in  a  reasonable  manner,  motives  have  been  unfairly 
attribated ;  and,  under  the  first  hasty  impressions,  he  has  been  dealt 
with  as  if  his  object  had  been  to  injure  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  religion.  Taking  the  stand-point  of  the  critics,  we  caa 
understand  the  earnestness  they  show  in  the  matter;  but  it  is 
extremely  to  be  lamented  that,  in  presence  of  scientific  research^ 
religious  men  so  often  show  themselves  concerned  for  the  foundation 
of  their  belief.  An  unworthy  sense  of  fear  leads  to  an  outbreak  of 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  as  unworthy  as  the  fear  from  which  it  springs. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  fondamental  ques- 
tions, the  great  proportion  of  thoughtful  religious  men  must  join 
with  Professor  Huxley  in  holding  that  it  devolves  on  us  to  do  "  what 
lies  within  our  power  to  prevent  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  from  repeating  the  scandal "  arising  from  intolerance  of  free 
inquiry  shown  in  former  centuries.  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  it  is  fair 
to  ask  the  leaders  of  scientific  inquiry  to  exercise  some  restraint  in 
the  denunciation  of  opponents.  Professor  Huxley  may  even  himself 
allow  that  it  is  not  the  most  happy  mode  of  describing  the  anxiety  of 
many  whom  he  classes  with  **  the  best  minds  of  these  days,"  to 
represent  them  as  looking  on  **  in  such  fear  and  powerless  anger  as 
a  savage  feels "  during  an  eclipse.  In  this  matter  he  may  admit, 
what  he  afterwards  allows  as  between  the  students  of  philosophy  and 
of  science,  that  there  have  been  errors  on  both  sides. 

The  "lay  sermon,"  which  of  all  his  recent  productions  most 
brought  down  the  storm  of  condemnation,  was  that  on  "  Protoplasm, 
or  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life."  And  in  reference  to  this  some 
interesting  statements  are  here  given.     In  the  prefatory  letter  he 
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says,  "  The  essay  *  On  the  Physical  fiasis  of  Life '  was  intended  to| 
contain  a  plain  and  untechnical  statement  of  one  of  the  great  ten- 
dencies of  modern  biological  thought,  accornpanieil  by  a  protest  from 
the  philosophical  side,  against  what  is  commonly  railed  Materialism/' 
This  will  be  at  once  credited.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
discourse  itself,  he  described  the  matenaliatic  position  as  that  main- 
taining "that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  matter^  force,  and 
necessity/'  and  denounced  it  as  utterly  "  devoid  of  justification." 
And  yet,  to  those  contemplating  the  discourse  from  the  point  of  view 
afforded  by  mental  philosophy,  there  seemed  several  statements  very 
imperfectly  guarded,  if  not  decidedly  awkward  in  their  tbrm.  To 
give  an  example  of  what  is  meant  we  refer  to  such  passages  as 
these : — 

**  Tbat  M  the  multifarioas  and  complicated  acti\itieB  of  mca  are  compre- i 
hensible    under   tliree   categories.     Either  tbey  are  immediately  directed] 
towards  the   maiutenanco    and   development   of  the   bodyt  or  they  effect  1 
transitory  changes  in  the  relative  positious  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  thej 
tend  towards  the  continuance  of  the  species.     Even  those  imitiift'slatwm  o/M 
uitelh'ct,  of  Jh'lititjf  ttml  uf  i«  ///,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  facultieSpr 
are  not  excluded  irom  this  classLfication,  ifttismm'h  m  to  every  one  but  tho  | 
t3ubject  of  them,  they  are  laiown  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  relative 
positions  of  parts  of  the  body/' 

Either  the  term  **  manifestations"  has  a  physical  rcferenee  here, ^ 
or  the  **  inasmuch  as  '*  introduces  a  non  seqin'tttr.     But  mainly  it  is  J 
to  be  remarked,  that  to  judge  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  will  at' 
known  *'  to  every  one  but  the   Kubject  of  them/'  is  to  shut  out  froin^ 
consideration  the  only  satisfactory  knowledge,  we  might  say  the  only 
real   knowledge,    the   only   knowledge   which  can   afford  scientific 
certainty— ^in  order  to  accept  an  inferior  type  of  knowledge,  that  i?, 
knowledge  at  second  hand. 

This  question  of  personal  knowledge  of  our  own  intellectual  opera- 
tions, leads  US  to  the  grouod  on  which  we  mu&t  seek  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  to  which  science  is  elearly  pressing  us-     Granting 
that  all  physical  science  is  leading  us  to  the  conclusion  that  wo  harel 
no  knowledge  of  causes  in  nature  ;  granting  the  correlation  of  forces  ;■ 
and  admtttipg  that  the  structural  character  of  the  highest  animal  is^ 
analogous  to  that  of  the  lower  animals ;  have  we  in  the  knowledge  I 
of  our  own  intellectual  operations,  knowledge  of  a  higher  order  of 
action  than  anything  found   in    physical   life?     Professor   Huxley 
recognises  and  plainly  declares  that  mental  philosophy  must  now 
meet  science  on  t]iis  ground.     Other  scientific  observers  seem  to  he 
reaching  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  for  calling  in  mental 
philosophy  to  their  aid*     An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  Mr.  Wallace's  **  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  i 
Selection,"  specially  in  that  on  the  *'  Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  ' 
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applied  to  Man.'^  Evidence  of  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  necessity 
for  calling  in  the  testimony  of  mental  philosophy,  is  also  coming 
from  metaphysicians  who  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  scientific  spirit 
of  the  times.  An  example  of  this  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Review  (vol.  xiv.  p.  636)  in  the  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Marti- 
neau,  in  support  of  the  position  that  "  it  is  xmder  the  form  of  "Will 
that  we  are  introduced  to  Causality/'  closing  with  these  well-timed 
words :  "  the  necessity  may  be  disguised,  but  can  never  be  escaped, 
of  interpreting  the  imiverse  by  man."  This  is  a  very  old  doctrine, 
calling  for  a  modem  application,  under  the  demands  of  physical 
science. 

"We  have  experienced  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  Professor 
Huxley's  most  recent  paper,  directly  bearing  on  this  question.  No 
better  basis  for  discussion  could  be  found,  than  that  which  he  has 
selected — Descartes'  "  Discourse  on  Method."  In  the  whole  range 
of  philosophical  literature,  Professor  Huxley  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  suitable  work  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning.  All  students  of 
mental  science  may  not  quite  agree  indeed  as  to  this ;  and  some 
complexity  may  arise  from  diversity  of  opinion  between  opposing 
schools  of  philosophy  ;  but  at  least  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  question 
to  be  dealt  with  is  very  thoroughly  brought  before  us  by  the  great 
father  of  modem  philosophy. 

"Waiving  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  quite  accurate  to  affirm 
that  Idealism  is  the  landing-place  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
Materialism  that  of  modem  physiology,  we  quite  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  when  he  says  that  the  diflFerences  of  philosophy  and 
physiology  **  are  complementary,  not  antagonistic."  And  though 
some  reservation  may  be  needful,  importance  must  be  attached  to 
the  following  definite  statement : 

**  The  reconciliation  of  physics  and  metaphysics  lies  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  faults  upon  both  sides  ;  in  the  confession  by  physics  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  known  to  us  as  facts  of 
consciousness ;  in  the  admission  by  metaphysics,  that  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness are  practically  interpretable  only  by  the  methods  and  the  formulae  of 
physics  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  observance  by  both  metaphysical  and  physical 
thinkers  of  Descartes'  maxim,  assent  to  no  proposition  the  matter  of  which 
is  not  so  clear  and  distinct  that  it  cannot  be  doubted." 

Such  a  statement  as  this  is  of  great  value,  specially  as  advanced 
by  a  distinguished  representative  of  physical  science.  To  the  first 
and  last  of  these  four  statements  we  readily  assent ;  as  to  the  second 
and  third,  some  further  consideration  may  be  necessary,  before  we 
can  pass  them  as  being  so  clear  and  distinct  that  they  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  what  is  said  as  to 
metaphysics,  making  no  claim  to  be  heard  in  exposition  of  physical 
science. 

vox,.  XV.  P 
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Professor  Huxley,  after  having yery  clearly  indicated  the  character 
of  the  Carteaian  doubt,  which  was  accounted  by  the  author  as  the 
first  requisite  for  attaining  philosophic  certainty,  proceeds  to  giA^e  an 
outline  of  the  earlier  results  reached  by  Descartes  in  the  application 
of  his  chosen  method.  Turning  to  the  celebmted  cotfito^  ergo  sum^ 
he  ahowB  that  Descartes  found  certainty  in  consciousness  alone. 
When,  however,  Professor  Huxley  proceeds  to  trace  **  the  ultimate 
issue  of  Descartes'  argument,"  it  is  open  to  question  whether  he  is 
successful.  To  make  Descartes  responsible  for  the  doctrine  that 
thought  is  existence,  and  oxistenco  is  thought  (p.  356),  can  hardly 
be  allowed  as  legitimato  by  an>^  one  who  remembers  the  Cartesian 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  which,  however,  Professor 
Huxley  owns  to  be  rather  a  diffieulty  in  his  way  (p.  370),  To 
represent  the  Cartesian  system  as  Idealism,  is  open  to  question  on 
the  same  grounds. 

These  points  may,  however,  be  waived  as  of  secondary  importance 
for  the  present  purpose.  We  would  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Descai^tes  as  to  self-knowledge  of  the  mind,  or  thinking 
power.  This  is  the  essential  point,  and  the  fundamental  position  in 
the  Cartesian  system.  Prafessor  Huxley  objects  that,  even  with 
his  exercise  of  doubt,  Descartes  did  not  lay  aside  "sdf."  Now^ 
Descartes  held  the  recognition  of  self  to  be  so  clear  and  distinct, 
that  it  could  not  be  doubted.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from  passages 
in  the  Method,  in  the  SSeeond  Meditation,  and  in  the  Kesponsio. 
Professor  Yeitch,  in  the  valuable  iDtroduction  to  his  translation 
of  Descartes*  *' Discourse  on  Method^'  (p.  23),  Has  very  clearly 
shown  this.  We  cannot  allow,  therefore,  that  Descartes  either 
accounted  **  self  ^*  a  "  gossamer  shirt,'*  or  "  forgot  *'  to  take  account  of 
it  when  applying  doubt  as  the  philosophical  instrument.  Descartes' 
doubt  was  thorough-going ;  for,  after  having  arranged  for  provisional 
self-direction,  the  French  philosopher  started  with  a  temporary 
denial  of  everything,  and,  as  a  fiiisit  step,  asserted  his  own  existence 
as  a  thinker,  only  because  he  recognised  it  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
without  the  acknowledgment  of  which  he  could  not  proceed.  If, 
therefore,  a  reconciliation  of  physics  and  metaphysics  is  to  be  sought, 
and  if  Descartes'  "  Discourse  on  Method  "  is  to  afford  a  basis  for  the 
attempt,  it  becomes  needful  to  observe,  that,  according  to  Descartes, 
the  first  requisite  for  a  beginning  is  the  recognition  of  self-existence 
or  personality  as  essential  to  aU  thought.  But,  awkwardly  enough, 
considering  the  end  in  view,  Profe-ssor  Huxley's  conti  ibution  involves 
a  denial  of  what  Descartes  accepted  as  self-evident.  Professor 
Huxley  places  the  necessary  or  self-evident  trnth  of  the  *'  Diaeonrse 
on  Method"  in  the  category  of  **  hypothetical  assumptions."  Ho 
even  makes  this  contradiction  of  Descartes*  first  truth,  **  the  ultimate 
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of  De^Ksartea*  argument/* — giving  to  his  readers,  lioweverj  this 
wanuiig  of  the  fact :  ''  It  is  proper  for  me  to  point  out  that  we  have 
left  Descartes  himself  some  way  behind  us."  Here,  then,  is  the  firat 
point  of  difficulty  at  which  the  facts  to  be  reconciled  need  to  be 
aacertaifted.  T^VTiat  Descartes,  as  we  interpret  hiB  word*?,  accounted  of 
im<}u«8tionablo  and  immediate  certainty,  Professor  Uuxley  regards 
as  a  certainty  which  we  cannot  **  by  any  possibility  have."  In  this 
matter^  the  experiential  school  of  metaphysics  will  agree  with 
Professor  Huxley ;  and  as  the  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation must  come  from  the  understanding  which  the  intuitional 
scliool  has  of  the  facts  to  be  reconciled,  we  venture  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  some  words  of  explanation.  In  doing  so  we  shall  regard 
the  matter  of  historical  accuracy  in  representing  the  views  of 
Ikacartes  as  subordinate,  as  well  as  the  classilication  of  mental 
pbikisophers  of  the  opposing  schools,  and  we  shall  deal  simply  with 
the  question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  recognition  of  our  own 
existence  is  matter  of  inference  or  of  certain  knowledge. 

As  our  end  will  be  best  served  by  considering  Professor  Huxley's 
^•iew  of  the  fact,  we  shall  quote  his  statement  of  the  case.  The 
iblluwiag  extracts  may  suffice  : — 

'Keilher  of  the  existeuce  of 'sslf,'  nor  that  of  *  not-self/  hava  we,  or 
^  can  we  by  any  poiieibility  have,  any  such  uuquesiioaable  and  immediate 
ctjrtainty  as  we  have  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  which  we  coasider  to 
be  til  '       *     ts»     They  jire  not  immediiitely  observed  facts,  but  ressiilts  of 
the  n  nf  the  law  of  cansiition  to  these  facts.     Htrictly  apejikiug, 

the  '       I,  1        nl    a  "self*  and  of  a  '  not-afilf*  are  hypotheBcs  by  which  we 
«crn  '!      t  icts  of  consciousness.     Thoy  stand  on  the  sanic  footing  fis 

:  oacral  tnistworthiness  of  memor)%  and  in  the  genenil  cou- 

♦  r  of  nature— as  hypothetical  assumptions  which  cannot  bo 
firi>ve-d,  or  known  with  that  highest  degree  of  certuinty  vrhich  is  given  by 
immediate  eonscioasness.  .  «  .  .  .  BeBcartos  stopped  at  Lha  fjimous  for- 
muhH  *  I  think,  therefore  I  am.'  But  a  littLe  consideration  will  show  this 
formaia  to  he  full  of  snares  and  verbal  entanglements.  In  the  tirst  place, 
the  *  therefore'  haa  no  businesB  there.  The  *  I  am'  is  assumed  in  the  *I 
think/  which  is  sbniply  another  way  of  sayings  *  I  ixm  thinking.'  And  in 
the  second  place,  *  I  think'  is  not  one  simple  proposition,  but  three  distinct 
usterlioufi  rolled  intootne.  The  first  of  these  is,  "  something  called  I  exists/ 
the  second  is,  *  something  called  thought  exists/  and  the  thiid  is,  Hhe 
thoTight  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  I.'  Now  it  wlU  be  obvious  to  you, 
that  the  only  one  of  these  three  propositions  which  ctin  Ktund  the  Cartesian 
test  of  certainty  is  the  aocond.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  very  doubt 
ia  an  existent  thought.  But  the  tirat  and  third,  whether  tine  or  not,  may 
be  doubted,  and  have  been  doubted/'  (Pp,  859,  SCO.) 

From  onr  remarks  on  these  extriicts  we  exclude  any  reference  to 
the  **not-scltV'  as  lielonging  to  an  ulterior  q^ueation  which  cannot  be 
discugsed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper.  We  confine  attea- 
tion,  meanwhile,  to  the  knowledge  of  "  self,"  as  dealt  with  in  the 
very  clear  atutement  of  Profefisor  Huxley. 
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With  the  breakings  up  of  Descartes'  formula  into  three  proposi- 
tions we  are  entirely  satisfied,  as  being  logically  clear  and  competent, 
Wlien  Descartes  8aid,  *'  I  think,  therefore^  I  am/*  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  he  intended  his  fherefore  to  have  any  illative  force.  We 
understand  merely  lb  at  in  his  view  the  one  assertion  involved  the 
other — that  in  point  of  fact,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  thought 
except  with  the  knowledge  of  **  self,*'  Whether  ibis  was  really 
Descartes'  position  or  not,  is  a  secondary  question,  as  we  have  said; 
hut  this  is  the  po&ition  which  we  wish  to  defend — that  the  know- 
ledge of  self  13  knowledge  of  certaintv,  and  is  not  a  hypothesis, 
inference,  or  consequent,  flowing  from  an  application  of  the  law  of 
causality.  That  this  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  carefully  considered  in 
any  attempt  at  roconciliiitton  between  physics  and  metaphysics  is 
what  we  desire  to  show.  And  in  endeavouring  to  do  so,  we  shall 
deal  with  the  three  propositions  involved  in  Descartes'  formula  as 
Professor  Huxley  has  stated  them.  The  formula  is,  '*I  think,  there- 
fore I  am."  We  consent  to  throw  out  the  **  therefore,"  and  we 
agree  with  Professor  Huxley  that  the  "  I  am  "  is  involved  in  the 
former  assertion,  '*  I  think/'  which  is  equivalent  to  **  I  am  think- 
ing/* We  arc  thus  agreed  that  the  simple  fact  of  consciousness 
may  be  thus  expressed,  **  I  am  thinking,"  Now  tbis  declaration,  as 
Professor  Huxley  states,  involves  these  three  assertions — something 
called  I  exists ;  something  called  thought  exists ;  and  the  thought 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  I,  Of  these  three  Professor  Huxley 
regards  the  second  as  the  only  certain  proposition.  The  other  two 
are  only  hypotheses,  or,  at  the  best,  inferences,  which  have  not  the 
!  same  certainty  as  the  second.  Let  us  see  whether  this  be  really  the 
case.  *'  I  am  thinking/'  This  is  the  fact  of  consciousness.  Clearly 
the  fact  cannot  be  expressed  more  briefly.  The  fact  of  which  I  am 
conscious  is  not  merely  that  there  is  a  thinking  process,  but  that  I 
am  engaged  in  an  exercise  of  thinking;  Let  us  test  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and  this  will  become  increasingly  apparent.  First,  let 
118  try  it  irrespective  of  personaUty.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
express  the  fact  of  which  we  arc  conscious  without  some  term  which 
stands  for  our  personality.  To  say  simply  there  is  a  process  of 
thinking,  is  not  to  describe  the  reality,  but  to  omit  a  very  essential 
feature  of  the  fact.  We  have  no  consciousness  of  thought  in  the 
abstract.  If  we  affirm  that  '*  something  called  thought  exists,"  we 
must  tell  where  it  exists,  and  how  we  know  of  its  existence.  Pressed 
in  this  way,  we  must  admit  that  the  thought  which  we  speak  of  is 
known  in  consciousness.  And  whenever  you  speak  of  consciousness, 
personality  is  once  more  present — I  am  conscious  of  thinking.  If 
this  thought  is  known  to  me  with  a  certainty  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  is  with  the  same  certainty  known  as  my  thought.  Indeed, 
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if  our  business  were  to  push  the  analysis  to  the  furthest,  and  thereby 
attempt  a  complete  view  of  the  matter,  we  should  remark  that  there 
is  even  a  double  aspect  of  our  personality  attendant  on  this  single 
exercise  of  thought ;  for  in  being  conscious  of  thinking,  one  must 
say,  it  is  I  who  thinks,  and  I  who  am  conscious  of  my  thought  But 
there  \%  no  need  to  complicate  the  discussion  by  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  wide  question  as  to  consciousness.  Without  insisting 
upon  this  double  grasp  which  personality  has  over  all  thought,— or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  double  dependence  of  thought 
upon  personality,  in  order  that  it  may  exist,  and  that  it  may  bo 
known  as  existing, — ^we  simply  urge  that  the  thought  which  is  known 
is  known  as  my  thought  with  exactly  the  same  certainty  as  its 
existence  is  known.  In  fact,  certainty  of  its  existence  there  is  none, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  as  my  thought. 

Farther,  to  test  the  fact,  let  us  attempt  to  bring  it  into  comparison 
with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  they  communicate  to  us.  It 
then  appears  that  the  only  thought  of  which  I  am  conscious,  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  my  thought.  If 
my  thinking  be  not  a  singularity— if  it  be  not  the  only  process 
which  we  so  desigoate,  if  there  bo  other  thinking,  concerning  which 
we  are  informed  in  another  way^that  is,  by  the  utterance  of  their 
thoughts  on  the  part  of  other  thinkers,  that  thinking  which  is 
described  in  the  formula,  "  I  am  tb inking,*'  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  thought  by  this  very  thing,  that  it  is  known  to  me  as 
mine.  We  all  admit  that  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  certainty 
as  to  our  own  thoughts,  simply  because  we  know  them  as  our  own. 
And  this  uniform  acknowledgment  is  again  a  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  asserted— that  the  thought  spoken  of  in  the  formula,  is 
known  as  our  own  thought. 

But  lot  us  carry  out  this  comparison  a  little  further,  and  we  shall 
reach  another  fact  of  some  moment.  There  is  not  merely  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  manner  of  knowing,  and  consequently  in  the  degree  of 
certainty  pertaining  to  the  knowledge,  but  a  distinction  between 
one  form  of  thinking  known  in  one  way,  and  another  form  of  think- 
ing known  in  a  different  way.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
thinking  which  is  produced,  and  thinking  which  is  merely  received 
— a  very  wide  distinction  in  the  world  of  literature.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  mine  and  thine.  It  is  that  which  is  pointed  to  in 
the  third  proposition  involved  in  the  Cartesian  formula,  as  expressed 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  these  words  :  ^*  The  thought  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  I/'  Such  thinking  is  spoken  of  as  minCy  in  contrast 
to  ihim.  Here  also  it  will  appear  that  in  the  knowledge  which  con- 
sciousness affords,  there  is  knowledge  that  the  thought  is  mine,  not 
only  as  being  possessed  by  me,  but  specially  as  being  produced  by  me. 
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The  two  aspects  of  tlie  matter  we  must  repreacTit  in  some  exicli  way 
as  ttis.  If  a  man  tell  me  wliat  he  is  thinking,  he  must  giv« 
expression  to  his  thought,  and  according  as  I  interpret  his  utterance 
there  is  secured  the  representation  or  transference  of  his  thought  to 
me.  The  thought  is  his  because  he  produced  it,  and  conveyed  it 
to  me  ;  it  is  both  his  and  mine,  in  so  far  as  it  is  present  in  con- 
eciousness  to  us  both,  if  I  have  interpreted  his  words  aright.  If, 
then,  it  is  both  his  and  mine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  present  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of  us  both,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction  of  i;\'hich  we 
speak  when  I  separate  between  his  thinking  and  my  thinking,  is  not 
found  in  the  mere  presence  of  a  thought  in  consciousness.  In  that 
sense  it  may  be  both  his  and  mine  at  the  same  moment,  being 
present  in  his  consciousness,  while  it  is  at  the  same  tim.e  present  in 
mine.  If,  then,  the  mere  presence  in  consciousness  do  not  explain 
the  distinction  between  his  thought  and  mine,  the  explanation  must 
lie  in  the  relation  of  the  thought  to  the  thinker.  Something  dis^ 
tinctive  there  is  in  consciousness,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
discovered,  Kot  only  am  I  conscious — not  only  am  I  oonscious  of 
the  presence  of  thooght,  but  I  am  conscious  of  thinking — 'that  is, 
exercising  thinking  power— *or,  in  other  words,  producing  thought. 
This  is  involved  in  the  formula,  **  I  am  tlunlcing/'  Otherwise  stated, 
it  is  an  aeaertion  that  "  I  am  conscious  of  exercising  power  of 
thought,"  Can  the  shorter  formula  bo  interpreted  to  mean  less  than 
this  ?  If  BO,  it  must  moan  **  I  am  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
thought,**  That  this  ia  not  a  full  statement  of  the  fact  can  be  shown 
by  every  available  test.  A  thought  is  one  thing  ;  the  knowledge  of 
a  thought  is  another  thing  ;  and  the  fact  recorded  in  the  two  words, 
**I  think,"  is  different  from  both,  A  thought  may  belong  to  a 
hundred  men  at  the  same  time  ;  if  so,  it  must  be  equally  present  in 
the  consciousness  of  each,  as  matter  of  knowledge ;  but  when  each 
man  of  the  hundred  says  "  I  think,"  he  describes  what  is  peculiar  to 
himself  Though  the  thought  of  all  may  be  described  in  a  single 
expression,  the  exercise  of  each  is  quite  distinct ;  and  this  exereise  ia 
matter  of  consciousness,  conspicuously  recorded  in  the  formula,  *'I 
am  thinking."  With  another  man's  thoughts  I  may  be  familiar  ;  of 
the  act  of  thinking  on  his  part  I  can  never  know  anything.  That  is 
one  thing  known  only  in  personal  experience.  It  belongs  peculiarly 
to  the  exemso  of  consciousness,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  exercise  of  thinking  power,  by  which  the  thought  is  produced. 
The  exact  character  of  the  thought  is  not  in  the  least  indicated  in 
the  formula — ^that  may  vary  endlessly ;  but  this  is  quite  essential  to 
the  fact,  that  I  am  exercising  thinking  power.  I  do  not  merely 
Bay,  "I  have  a  thought,"  or  *'  I  am  conscious  of  a  thought,"  but  "  I 
am  thinking."     To  represent  such  thinking  as  a  fact  which  is  not 
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<Kmnectecl  with  me  in  any  other  way  than  that  it  ib  known  to  me,  as 
the  facts  of  the  outer  world  are  known,  is  impossible.  To  represent 
^•och  thinking  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  fact  consciously  produced 
by  me  in  the  extjrcise  of  power  at  ray  command,  is  to  mrsrepreaent 
the  testimony  of  coDscioueness,  which  cannot  be  recorded  in  language, 
without  the  refold  affording  ev^idence  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
l^pre^entntion.  When  I  am  conscious  of  thinking,  I  not  only 
know  my  thought,  but  I  know  myself  as  actively  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  thinking  power.  And,  in  being  conscious  of  this,  I 
know  myself  as  a  thinker,  as  I  cannot  know  any  other  thinker.  Thai 
<^hc<r  men  are  thinkers  is  known  to  a  man  only  by  inference,  not 
by  immediate  knowledge  of  their  thinking.  But  that  he  himself  is  a 
thinker  is  known  to  each  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  thinking  power ; 
sad  this  is  known  to  him  not  only  in  the  same  direct  or  immediate 
namer  as  his  thoughts  are  known,  but  in  the  very  same  act  of 
knowledge.  For  it  is  a  single  act  of  knowledge  which  a  man  records 
in  the  formula,  "  I  am  thinking,"  in  the  utteranoe  of  whicli  he 
declares  that  he  knows  himself  as  a  thinker,  just  as  he  knows  his 
thoughts. 

In  these  few  pages  wc  have  presented,  rather  imperfectly,  we  fear, 
an  account  of  the  analysis  of  consciousness  which  seems,  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  students  of  mental  science,  to  put  it  beyond 
dispute  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  own  pei-sonality, 
and  exercise  of  causal  energy.  We  have  stated  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  propounded  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  he  published  the  **  Discourse  on  Method/*  and  which 
to  him  then,  as  to  many  now,  is  the  record  of  the  one  fundamental  cer- 
tainty in  human  knowledge.  We  do  nut  claim  to  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  hold  personality  to  be  ti  fact  of  immediate  know- 
ledge. We  shrink  from  such  i-esponsibility.  But,  as  an  adherent  of  this 
school  of  thought,  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  we  regard  it  as  evident  that  our  own  personality  is  not  a 
matter  of  inference  or  hypothesis,  but  a  matter  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, distinguished,  therefore,  by  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 
Logically,  we  think  it  plain,  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  incon- 
sistent than  that  a  man  should  attempt  to  jjrove  to  himself  that  he 
exists,  for  he  must  always  begin  by  assuming  what  he  seeks  to  prove. 
As  matter  of  fact,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  he  has  in  every 
act  of  consciousness  immediate  knowledge  of  his  personality.  The 
outline  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  we  have  attempted  to 
present  in  a  plain,  concise  form,  that  readers  may  judge  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  a  certain  number  of  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  \ 
mental  philosophy  hold  that  **  self,"  or  personality  is  known  as  fact, 
-and  must  be  acknowledged  as  such  in  any  attempt  at  the  reconcilia- 
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tion  of  phy.sics  and  inetaphysice.  We  again  express  the  higliest 
tidmiration  of  the  manner  ia  which  Professor  Huxley  has  made  a 
beginning,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeking  such  a  reeonciliation. 
These  few  observations,  involving  some  qualification  of  the  view  he 
has  taken  as  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  are  offered  in  the 
desire  to  see  the  effort  at  reconciliation  deliberately  prosecuted.  As 
to  the  view  given  in  Professor  Huxley's  paper  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  we  should  also 
have  something  to  say,  but  meanwhile  it  seems  better  to  restrict 
attention  to  the  single  point. 

The  question  before  us  is  really  this*  If  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
correlation  of  forces  is  now  a  generally  received  truth,  and  if  modern 
p!iysiology  gives  prominence  to  '*  the  doctrine  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  thinking  substance  apart  from  extended  substance/' 
and  seems  even  to  point  towards  Materialism,  how  are  we  to  harmo- 
nize physical  science  with  a  philosophy  which  proclaims  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  personality,  as  a  fact  iiui  gmerh,  and  really  the  grandest 
fact  in  the  history  of  known  life  ?  This  question  we  must  treat  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Cartesian  maxim,  so  prominently  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxdey,  **  Assent  to  no  proposition,  the  matter  of  which  is  not 
ao  clear  and  distinct  that  it  cannot  be  doubted/*  We  submit  that 
the  knowledge  of  qur  own  personality  satisfies  the  demand  of  the 
maxim.  We  think  Professor  Huxley  lends  his  testimony  in  support 
of  this  view,  when,  describing  the  experience  of  the  child,  he  says, 
**  The  child  becomes  aware  of  itself  as  a  source  of  action,  and  a  subject 
of  passion  and  of  thought  **  (p.  17 i}).  The  whole  passage  from  which 
this  sentence  is  taken,  is  confirmatory  of  the  view  we  have  defended. 
And  we  venture  to  plead  for  some  earnest  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  it  be  not  in  the  knowledge  of  our  own  personality 
that  we  reach  the  ground  upon  which  the  liarmony  of  science  and 
philosophy  is  to  be  verified. 

H.  Caldekwood. 
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On  Vif  Bevision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Aav  Testament.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Ulouckster  and  Bristol.  London  :  Long- 
mans. 

The  Xfw  Test  iment J  Authorised  Vernon^  newly  compared  with  the 
Original  Greek  and  revised  by  Henrt  Alfobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.    London :  Strahan  and  Co. 

Biblical  Revision^  its  Duties  and  Conditions.  By  Henuv  Alfobu, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    London  :  Strahan  and  Co. 


'•  N  iin  .  .  .  .  zeijjc  dich  (lass  mini  emstlich  will,  lege  die  axt  an  die  Wurzeln  des  lange 
f^cnug  gTX)8sgezogenen  Baumea  schadlichen  unprotostfintischcn  Vonirtheile."  —  Die 
Bibcl  tinch  der  deutuchen  Ucbtrsetzung  dcs  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Theologische  Stndien  u. 
Kritiktn,  1849. 


O  OME  fifteen  years  ago  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  after  alluding  at 
^  some  length  to  the  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  the  English 
Bible,  asked  the  question  what  intelligible  reason  could  be  alleged 
for  the  perpetuation  of  these  evils.  "  It  were  surely  high  time  for 
another  Revision — two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  passed  since  the 
last  was  made,  during  that  long  period  neither  the  researches  of  the 
clergy  nor  t^ie  intelligence  of  the  laity  had  remained  stationary." 
Since  these  words  were  written  the  cry  for  revision  from  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  has  become  every  year 
louder  and  more  imperative,  while  the  vast  increase  of  materials  for 
Biblical  criticism  and  translation,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  exertion  of 
our  Biblical  scholars,  has  every  year  made  the  work  of  revision  more 
practicable. 

This  increase  of  materials  includes  the  collation  of  many  trust- 
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worthy  MSS.  by  scholars  sucIl  as  Tiscliendorf  and  Scrivener :  the  \ 
fomiation  of  independent  texts  by  Tregelles,  Ellicott,  TisebendorfjJ 
Alford,  Lightfoot,  &c.  ;  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  8inaitio  ] 
M8. ;  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  leading  Cursive  manuscripts ;  to  ' 
which  we  may  add  a  deeper  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  versions. 

Among  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  contributions  to  English 
Revision  may  be  cited  the  New  Testament  (in  which  he  iDcludes  the 
well-known  labours  of  the  Five  Clergymen)  revised  by  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  according  to  a  recension  of  the  text  constructed  by 
himself;  the  translations  of  i^n  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Bishop 
Ellicott;  the  translations,  with  comraentaries,  of  Professor  Lightfoot 
of  certain  of  St.  Paurs  Epistlea  ;  the  paraphrastic  translations  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  the  work  of  Conybearc  and  How  son  on  the 
Travels  of  St,  Paul ;  Trench's  treatise  on  the  Authorized  Version ; 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristors  work  on  the  Revision  of  the 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  for  the  Old  Testament, 
Perowne's  new  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  Dr.  Pusey's  emendations 
in  hid  still  incomplete  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.*  There 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  period  more  admirably  fitted  than  the 
present  for  the  commencement  of  the  great  work  of  a  cautious  Revi- 
sion. We  are  possessed  of  materials  amply  suflicient,  U'^k^  now  cusily 
available  for  such  a  task.  We  have  scholars  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves for  long  years  to  the  questions  of  grammar,  translation,  exegesis, 
collation.  And  lastly,  the  apparent  wiHingness  of  Nonconfoimists  toi 
take  part  in  the  work  will  secure  a  reception  of  the  labours  of  the 
Hevisers,  if  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  caution*  such  as 
no  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
have  hoped  for  under  any  circumstances. 

But  a  few  years  ago  such  a  union  of  scholars,  drawn  indifferently 
from  the  Church  of  Enghmd  and  Nonconformist  bodies^  appeared  i 
impossible ;  and  able  and  devoted  men  like  Marsh  have  spokrn  and] 
written   respecting  the    apparent  utter  hopelessness  of  any  united" 
action   on  the  part  of   the    Church  of  England  and   the  leading 
Dissenting  communities. 

Surely  the  scholar  companies  now  assembled  round  the  Revision 
table  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  give  promise  of  a  closer  union  than 
has  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of  between  Church  and  Dissent,  and 
seem  to  speak  of  a  time  yet  to  come,  when  past  feuda  and  animosities 
fihall  be  forgotten,  and  Churchman  and  Nonconformii?t  only  remem- 
ber that  they  are  brother- soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantisnj.f 

•  Among  the  ttei^Tuan  tmrtslutiana  of  this  coniury,  st^mo  ut  torn  |  win  led  with  comnifntai^', 
may  be  enumerated  Do  Wott^,  Jinmd,  \\  Jli^yur,  v,  Buiijieii,  mid  tlio  Kotmiid  Ctttbotic 
AUi<jli,  van  E&s,  J»cli. — (Dr.  Ulexger,  "  Stiulien  \i.  Kritikon,*'  IS49.) 

t  **  Dna  ware  ein  BindcmitUfl  fur  die  einzolucn  Sclwittirungen,  iind  Socfcen  dcr  Prott 
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The  Dean  of  Canterbiirj^  whose  incessant  labours  in  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  translation,  and  exegesis  have  won  bim  n  foremost 
place  among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  in  an  able  sermon  on  the  Hub- 
ject  of  Biblical  Revision,  lately  preiichecl  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
after  aUuding  to  the  English  Bible  as  a  version  of  the  Holy  8crip- 
tnrtjs  which  might  challenge  comparison  for  faithfuhiesa,  for  simpli- 
city, and  for  majesty,  with  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  pro- 
<»eded  to  speak  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  pressed  on  the 
Church  if  it  disi^egarded  the  mass  of  available  sources  for  correcting 
the  sacred  text  discovered  in  late  years. 

*•  Xor,"  continued  Deaa  Alford^  **  was  the  coiTectioa  of  the  text  the  only 
work  wkieh  lay  bdore  the  Church — our  vernion,  thoof^h  a  faithful  and 
tDiyesiie  trarialiition,  still  in  clisfigared  by  numerous  blemitihes  far  too  im- 
portant to  he  j)Ut  by  or  eoudoued.  The  gravL*st  of  these  are  due  to  iiiaiiifost 
errors  in  reuderintj ;  erroi^s  about  which  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
among  Biblical  scholars  of  all  religious  vitwis.  Others  have  arisen  from 
prindples  adopted  and  avowed  by  the  tranBlulurif  ihemselveSf  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  nnfoilnnate  one  of  alloiiV'ing  a  number  of  apparently  equivalent 
English  words  an  equal  right  to  represent  one  and  the  same  word  in  the 
original^  whereby  very  important  passages  have  been  disguised  and  confused. 
Others,  again,  owe  their  sourci*  to  causes  which  have  come  into  operation 
vxkce  the  version  was  made.  Certain  words  have,  as  time  has  ^one  on, 
pa&sed  into  new  meanings*  Others,  v/hich  could  formerly  be  read  without 
offence,  have  now,  by  their  very  occurrence,  become  stumbling-bloclis,  imd 
tend  to  remove  all  solemnity,  and  even  all  chance  of  fair  audience  from  the 
passaj^'es  where  they  occur.  Some  few  blemiBhes  may  also  be  due  (an(i  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  put  by  this  source)  to  doctrlniil  or  ecclesiaBtical  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  translator," 

Kow,  irldle  agreeing  in  lio  main  with  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's 
remarks,  we  would  mention  two  great  principles  upon  which  any 
ReviBion  of  the  English  Bible  should  be  conducted  ;  they  will  surely 
commend  themselves  to  every  Englishman  of  good  sense. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is — that  any  Revision  which  would 
win  ite  way  and  **  find  "  the  English  people,  must  be  a  Revised  and 
not  an  Improved  Yersiom  Such  a  Revision,  while  correcting  mani- 
fest errors,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  translation,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  what  has  been  lately  well  termed  the  deep  Conservatism  of 
the  English  mind  in  regard  of  the  one  book.  The  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol  in  his  lately  published  work  on  Revision,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  insists  on  this  point  with  great  camostncas. 

No  one  would  suspect   Bishop  Ellicotl,   so  many  years  of  whose 

tantischcn  Kirch^?,  etwas  gcmeinsampa  fiir  die  in  voi'ScliiodK'iio  Lagor  gcthoilteti/* — 
(•♦HtmiieQ  ii.  Kritiken.     Bin  Bibol/'  &c.,  1849.) 

On  Luther's  Tmnalation  the  Jearm«d  writer  in  the  **6tadicn  u,  Kntilfen  **  abovo 
Tcfeired  to  observfis,  *'  Luther's  Liehoiiit^tzuDg  violfach  midoutlich  unvei^tiindlich  ja 
verfchlt  ist,"— and  further  remarks  that  in  the  study  of  it  then*  is  "  viel  SollmttHUSchung 
toui  Unwahrht-'it."  This  ernme  urbohir  exprosMJS  a  hope  that  he  day  niight  coniu  when 
oven  Ibe  Itoman  Catholic  Cihurch  in  Geraiany  would  join  hnindja  witli  th**  Froteatimt 
comiattnioDa  in  tho  gieat  work  of  u  common  Eq  vised  TianBlatioii. 
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life  have  been  spent  in  deep  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  for  one 
instant  of  giving  way  to  popular  feeling  on  this  matter,  and  yet  he 
bids  us  not  forget— 

**  That  to  couBtlefls  tLoasnnda  the  Euglish  Bible  \^  the  Book  of  Life — t-o 
them  it  is  as  though  God  hud  vouchsafed  thus  to  communicate  with  mao 
froDi  the  first ;  it  is  a  positive  effort  to  them  to  feel  and  believe  that  the 
familiar  words,  as  they  meet  the  eye  or  fall  on  the  ear,  did  tjot  thus  for  the 
first  time  issue  from  the  lips  of  patriarch  or  prophet,  nay*  that  the  touching  | 
cadences  of  the  Gospels  were  not  originally  so  modulated  hy  the  tender  and 
Hympathising  voice  of  our  own  adorable  Master,  We  have  heard  even  of 
sermons  in  which  such  thoughts  have  unconsciously  betrayed  themselves, 
and  believe  that  id  this  moment  there  are  numbers  of  eiUTiest  people  who 
could  easily  be  canied  away  by  their  deeper  feelings,  almost  at  any  moment, 
into  a  thorough  sympathy  wnth  appeals  to  the  familiar  laii^Uftge  of  their 
cherished  English  Testament,  and  who,  when  reminded  of  the  actual  facts, 
would  with  a  sigh  awaken  fromtho  happy  iOuRion,  and  avow  their  reluctance 
to  part  -v^dth  their  mrnih  fpyitusittittH  error,"  ^' Are  we/*  goes  on  the  bishop 
to  say,  **  to  have  no  sympathy  for  this  large  class  ?  Is  there  not  something 
in  the  heart-afiection  for  the  '  dear  old  English  Bible'  that  deserves  the 
respect  even  of  the  seholar  and  the  theologian?" 

The  second  principle  that  we  would  urge  is,  that  it  must  con- 
stantly be  borne  in  mind  that  any  revision  of  the  English  Bible  must 
be  u  version  to  be  read  publicly,  not  merely  to  be  studied  privately. 
All  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  in  each  sentence  the  old  well- 
loved  "ring"  so  familiar  to  us  all  from  our  child-days.  To  quote 
again  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  :^ — 

'*In  the  revision  the  choice  of  words  used  in  eorrection  must  be  limited 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  present  version,  combined  with  that  of  the  versions 
which  preceded  it ;  and^  in  alterations,  as  far  as  possible  the  rhj^hm  and 
cadence  of  the  Authorized  Version  mast  be  preserved — this  principle  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  words  and  the  jtixtapositiou 
of  words  when  chosen  that  the  success  of  any  revision  will  bo  found  in  a 
great  degree  to  depend.  And  tor  these  three  reasons  the  Revised  Version 
must  be  a  popular  version »  it  must  be  also  h  version  which  reads  well,  and 
can  be  heard  with  the  old  and  familiar  pleasure  with  which  our  present 
version  is  always  listened  to.  It  must,  thirdly,  be  such  that  no  consciousness 
of  novelty  of  turn  or  expression  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  hearer  or  reader 
— in  a  word,  we  must  never  be  reminded  that  we  are  not  hearing  the  old 
version,  and  mast  only  he  brought  to  perceive  the  revision  when  wo  read  it 
over  thoughtfully  In  private*  Huch  a  result  can  only  be  olitained  by  making 
the  correction  in  words  chosen  oat  of— so  to  speak — a  strictly  Biblical 
vocabulary.'' 

To  give  an  example  of  this  :  in  St.  Matthew  ii,  7,  for  ^i<pi/3wr€, 
the  best  translation  would  probably  be  *'  ascertained  ; "  but  *' learned 
diligently"  would,  while  correcting  the  Greek,  be  the  nearest  to  the 
*'  enquired  ddigently "  of  the  Authorized  Tersion.  The  Bean  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  careful  and  valuable  He  vision,  occasionally  departs 
from  these  two  rules.  We  cannot  help  thinking  the  substitution  of 
**Holy  Spirit  *'  for  **  Holy  Ghost  ^*  unfortunate,  and  one  which  will 
perpetually  remind  the  hearer  and  reader  that  the  New  Testament  of 
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their  early  days  has  been  subjected  to  changes,  wlillo  we  fear  the 
rendering  of  uyami  by  **love,"  however  accurate,  will  ucvcr  in  England 
take  the  place  of  the  old  familiar*'  charity/*  Dean  Alford,  however, 
has  done  good  service  in  his  revised  translation  by  correcting  the 
Authorized  Version  in  parallel  passages  where,  though  the  (ireek 
wordA  are  absolutely  identical,  the  English  renderings  in  the  parallel 
passages  are  diverse.  "VVe  would  instance  such  parallel  passages  as 
that  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  where  the  well-known  expression 
of  our  Lord,  ^  ^torts  o-ou  o-cWicc  tre,  in  St.  Mark  x.  52,  is  rendered, 
*'Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;"  while  in  the  parallel  passage, 
St  Luke  xviii.  42,  the  same  Greek  words  are  translated,  *'  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee."  In  Dean  Alford's  revised  Testament  we  find  in 
both  passages,  **  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.'*  Thu8,  while  our  version 
is  made  consistent  with  itself,  the  old  familiar  *'  ring ''  is  preserved. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  such  instances  of  inconsistency ; 
such  as  8t.  Matthew  iv.  19,  where  AeSrc  oTrto-oj  /xou  is  rendered  by 
**  Follow  me,"  while  the  same  words  in  ^i^t,  Mark  i.  17,  by  **  Come  ye 
after  me/*  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  both  places  has  **  Come  ye 
after  me."  The  renderings  in  the  Authorized  Version,  St.  Mark  xii, 
3^^-4<^  and  St.  Luke  xx.  46,  47,  *'Lovo  to  go  in  long  clothing,*' 
**  desire  to  walk  in  long  robes  ;"  *'  Salutations  in  the  market-places,** 
"greetings  in  the  market^;"  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  *' 
and  "  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,'*  '*  the  highest  seats  in  the 
synagogues"  and  ** the  chief  rooms  at  feasts;"  "for  a  pretence," 
and  ♦*  for  a  shew,"  represent  the  same  Greek  words.  In  these  and 
similar  passages,  without  any  sacriHce  of  the  old  familiar  rhji^thm — 
exactly  preserving  the  old  ring  of  the  sentences,  making  use  of  the 
Ifew  Testament  vocabulary — Dr.  Alford  carries  out  a  canon  he 
snggested  some  two  years  ago,  **  that  in  a  faithful  version  of  con- 
current Gospels,  when  the  same  Greek  wordy  are  in  any  two  or  in  all 
used  of  the  same  thing,  they  should  scrupulously  be  rendered  by  the 
same  English  words." 

In  some  passages  the  difficulties  of  the  argument  are  materially 
increased  by  the  use  on  the  translator's  part  of  different  words  where 
in  the  original  the  same  are  used.  We  would  instance  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  where  Koyiiop^aK  occurs  eleven  times.  It 
seems  the  key -word  to  8t.  Paul's  argument  throughout,  Our 
translators,  having  no  fixed  rule  of  rendering  it,  have  translated  it 
twice  "count,"  six  times  **  impute,"  and  three  times  **  reckon;"  in 
GaL  iii.  6,  they  introduce  a  fourth  rendering,  **  account,"  In  Rev. 
iv,  4,  the  translators,  fearful  of  biinging  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
throne  of  the  elders  together,  make  the  elders  sit  on  "seats,"  and 
God  only  on  a  "throne" — though  in  the  original  for  both  we  find 
$f}6vQv  and  the  twenty-four  $p6vm.  In  other  passages  the  point  of 
a  sentence  lies  in  the  recurrence  and  repetition  of  the  same  word,  aa 
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in  1  Cor.  iiL  17,  "  If  any  man  defile  {^tiptt)  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy  {(pO^pfi).''  The  inconsiatencj  of  oux'  English  trans- 
lation frequently  destroys  the  striking  coincidences  in  languaj 
between  one  epistle  and  the  other  ;  for  example,  in  Eph.  i,  U!,  cVcpytio:] 
is  "working;*'  in  Col.  ii.  12,  it  is  **  operation/'  In  Eph.  iv.  2f 
rairwanKpfKxrvyfj  ia  "lowliness;'*  in  CoL  iii*  12,  it  is  "humbleness  of] 
mind/'  In  Eph.  iv.  16,  trv^l3ij3aC6fi^vov  is  **  compacted ; '*  in  Col.  iu 
19,  it  is  "knit  together/'* 

To  instance  a  few  more  selected  by  Archbishop  Trench,  but,  as  he 
says,  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  their  kind.  For 
aOmto  we  find  in  the  English  version  ^*  to  reject/'  "to  despise,"  "to^l 
bring  to  nothing/*  "to  frustrate/'  "to  disannul,'*  "to  cast  off;'^| 
dTTOtfoAv^tf,  "  revelation/'  "manifestation/'  "coming,"  "appearing;' 
ikcyxtOf  "to  tell  of  his  trespass/'  "to  reprove/'  "to  convict/'  "to»l 
convince/'  "to  rebuke;"  ^oc^of,  "darknees/'  "mist,"  "blackneaa;" 
for  *cttTcipy€uj  and  KarapyMfmi  we  find  no  less  than  seventeen  different 
renderings.  In  passing,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  want  of  i 
consistency  in  rendering  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  proper  namea. 
We  find  in  some  plac^es  Marcus,  in  others  Mark ;  now  Lucas,  now 
Luke ;  now  Jeremias,  now  Jeremy ;  now  Apollow,  now  Apollo ;  now 
Noe,  now  Noah  ;  now  Simon  son  of  Jonas,  now  8imon  son  of  Jona ; 
now  Judas,  now  Juda ;  now  Timotheus,  now  Timothy ;  we  find 
Corinthus  and  Corinth ;  8odoma  and  Sodom ;  Cretes  and  Cretions ; 
Areopagus  and  Mars  Hill. 

Now»  while  such  abundant  instances  exist  where  our  translators 
have  rendered  the  same  Greek  word  by  several  English  words,  eomo 
unfoitunate  instances  exist  where  iu  the  original  Greek  two  words 
are  used  each  conveying  their  peculiar  meaning,  in  the  English 
Translation  one  word  is  given  as  the  rendering  of  the  two  distinct 
Greek  words.  For  example,  the  weU-known  BrjpLov  and  Qitov  of 
Revelation  are  both  translated  by  the  same  word  "  beast,"  although 
the  former  forms  part  of  the  hellish,  the  late  word  of  the  heavenly 
symbolism.  The  8oZXot  and  ^ujUaj/ot  of  the  parable  of  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  son  (8t.  Matthew  xxii*  1 — II)  are  both  confounded  under 
the  common  name  of  "servants,"  though  the  BovXol  arc  men,  the 
ambasfiadors  of  Christ,  while  the  ^wmovol  are  angels.  <Ttt0&s  and 
(ppovtfwf;  are  both  rendered  "  wise  ;"  ci[0eo-tr  ufMtprtmv  is  always  rendered 
"remission  of  sins;'*  St.  Paul  once  (Rom.  iii.  25)  employs  7rap€a-i$. 
Our  translators  t4ike  no  notice  of  the  substitution,  but  render  it,  as 
though  it  were  the  usual  ai^to-ty,  by  "  remission/'  In  the  two 
miracles  of  the  feeding  the  multitudes,  on  the  first  occasion  the  four 
Evangelists  use  the  word  KOffitvo^  for  the  baskets  in  which  tJie 
fragments  which  remained  are  gathered  up*      On  the  occasion  of  the 

♦  Cf.  Abp,  Treneh  on  Al  T.,  p.  95,  and  Blimt,  "Diitiea  of  a  Parisli  ftiost,"  p-  71- 
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second  miracle,  in  the  two  records  wc  possess  of  it  the  word  tnrvph  is 
UBed.  The  English  hasket  represents  both  the  kq^lvq^  and  the 
cmjy>i«,  Again,  the  English  translate rs  obliterate,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  distinction  between  irah  Otov  and  vih^  $€ov,  7rat«  being  rendered 
(with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  St.  Matthew  xii.  18)  by  **  servant," 
In  St.  John  x.  16,  auX>J  and  TrolfLvrj  are  both  translated  *Mold." 

Many  examples  of  this  rendering  of  two  or  more  Greek  words  by  a 
single  English  word  could  be  given.  For  instance  KaOta-nj^Lj  Tit,  i.  5 ; 
hpi^ia^  Acts  X.  42 ;  Tmtcw,  Mark  iii.  14 ;  Tacro-ftj,  Acts  xiii.  48 ;  rCBrffUf 
John  XV.  16;  x^*f*'"'^^'*'**>  Acts  xiv.  23,  are  all  rendered  by  **to  ordain/* 
**  Conversation  *'  represents  dvampofpy.  Gab  i,  l*i ;  rpoTro^^  Heb.  xiii.  5  ; 
troAiTcvfio,  PhiL  iii.  20.  "  Net  *'  is  the  translation  equally  for  ^Itcrwiv, 
MatL  iv.  20;  afi^'fi\yj<TTpov,  Matt.  iv.  18;  aayyvr}^  Matt.  xiii.  47. 
"Thought"  rejJresenta  c^^^r/jtiytrK,  3taXoyt<77AOC»   duivoii)^,  iirivom,  Xoyttrfi^s^ 

and  p6T}fia;  while  **  to  think"  translates  Soiccw,  Matt,  iii.  9;  vofuluf* 
Matt,  V.  7 ;  IvOvfiiofMit,  Matt.  ix.  4 ;  StaA^*fo/iat,  Luke  xii.  17 ; 
8t€v^ir^co/xttt,  Acts  X.  iJi  ;  vTTovoita^  Acta  xiii.  25  ;  rjyeofmL,  Aiits  xxvi.  2 ; 
«rp«ti>,  Acts  xxvi,  8 ;  (ppovta*^  Rom.  xii,  3 ;  Xoyt^nf^m,  2  Cor.  iii.  5 ; 
vtKmf  Eph.  iii  20 ;  otafiai,  James  i.  7. 

Much  may  be  done  in  a  revision  by  recasting  passages  in  which  our 
tranalatorfi  have  missed  the  force  of  the  article,  or  have  needlessly 
and  even  erronerpusly  insertc^d  it.  There  are  fewer  inf^tances  of  the 
loiter  than  of  the  fonner;  but  Bishop  Ell icott  instances  especially 
1  These,  iv.  17,  where  by  the  translation  **  in  the  clouds,"  where  it 
ought  to  be  simply  "  in  clouds/'  we  mar  the  whole  wondrous  picture. 
**  The  first  translation  would  make  it  a  being  caught  up  to  the 
clouds  abov^e ;  whereas  the  true  translation  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
clouds  mysteriously  enwTeathing  and  bearing  upward  each  company 
of  the  faithful  and  of  the  holy  living,  rising  from  earth  as  their 
Master  rose  '  when  the  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  eight.* " 
Such  changes  as  these  will  scarcely  attract  the  notice  of  the  ordinary 
reader  or  listener,  and  will  never  affect  the  ring  of  the  sentences ; 
stiU  a  vivid  colouring  will  be  often  given  to  the  narrative,  and  a 
lifedike  picture  created  for  the  thoughtful  English  reader  by  the 
apparently  trifling  omission  or  addition  of  the  definite  article, — 
as  for  example  :  '*  He  went  up  into  f/te  mountain,"  some  particular 
weU-known  mountain,  to  which  our  Lord  was  probably  in  the  habit 
of  retiring.  **  He  entered  into  the  boat,"~tho  boat  devoted  to  his 
nine.  In  Heb.  xi.  10,  we  read,  **  He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations/*  The  language  is  strangely  emphatic  in  the  original, 
and  we  lose  the  force  and  point  of  the  expression  unless  we  render 
— "  He  looked  for  Mt'  city  which  hath  titc  foondations."  In  John 
iii.  10,  the  English  version  renders  **  Art  thou  a  teacher  in  Israel 
and  knowest  not  these  things  ?  "  instead  of  "Art  thou  the  teacher/* 
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ue.  the  famed  teacher  of  Israel,  '*aiid  know  est  not  these  things?^' 
The  famous  criticiBm  of  Bentley,  quoted  by  Archbishop  Trench 
on  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the  article  at  Rom.  v.  15,  17 
18  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passings  reference.  As  an 
instance  of  the  less  frequent  tault  with  our  translators — the  insertion 
of  the  article  in  English  where  it  does  not  stand  in  the  Greek — we 
would  refer  to  the  often-quoted  passage,  1  Tim,  Ti,  10,  where  St,  Paul 
writes  that  *'  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eyil.**  The  trans- 
lation must  run,  "  the  love  of  money  is  u  root  ^'  not  the  root,  '*  of  all 
evil/^ 

Bishop  Ellicott  also  draws  attention  to  the  translation  of  the 
prepositions,  in  which  he  says  many  wise  changes  may  be  made. 
He  instances  GaL  iii,  19,  in  which  much  of  a  doctrinal  nature  is 
involved  in  the  translation  assigned  to  the  quasi  preposition  ^apiv — 
while  on  the  last  clause  of  tho  verse  he  observes, — 

**  A  really  historical  fact  seems  brought  out  by  observing  the  true  force 
of  ^ik  with  the  genitive.  Angels  were  the  immediate  agencies  by  which 
the  Law  was  ordain  od  on  Binai.  As  Theodorot  remarks,  they  were  present 
and  assiBtants  of  the  solemn  scene ,  Again^  in  2  Peter  \,  5 — 7,  the  ethical 
relation  of  the  Buhstantivfs  to  each  other  is  quite  eilaced  by  the  ti'anfilatiou 
unfortunately  adopted  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The  development  of 
Christian  graces  the  one  from  the  other,  is  exquisitely  marked  in  the 
pregnant  and  inclnsivo  kv  of  the  original,  and  is  to  a  great  degree  preserved 
in  the  simple  and  uaual  translation  of  the  prepositions  as  rightly  presened 
by  Tyndale  and  Craumer/' 

Archbishop  Trench  has  selected  some  good  instances  where  the 
force  of  the  preposition  has  been  missed  by  the  translators  of  the 
Authorized  Version  : — e.  g.  Rev,  xy.  2,  "  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire ;  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory 
over  the  beast  .  ,  ,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  having  the  harps  of 
God/'  thus  losing, the  whole  allusion  to  the  triumph  by  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea, — typical  of  this  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church, — 
€Vt  -np  BtiXuGauv  tt/v  vaXhiiy  is  **  by  the  sea  of  glass,"  as  Bengel,  "ad 
mare  vitreum."  In  St.  Luke  xxiii,  42,  the  English  translation  of 
the  preposition  tv  completely  changes  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
**  And  he  said  imto  him,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  iitio 
iiti/  Mngdonii' — ^ei*  r^  pamXut^.  The  passage  should  be  translated, 
**  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom,"  /,  c,  with 
all  thy  glorious  kingdom  about  thee. 

In  the  tenses,  the  cases  of  inaccuracy  are  very  numerous.  We  find, 
for  instance,  the  present  often  translated  as  a  past,  and  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  passage  marred  by  the  unscholarlike  rendering.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  use  of  this  present  in  the 
Apocalypse  **  to  express  the  eternal  Now  of  Ilira  for  whom  there  can 
be  no  past  and  no  future/'  In  Rev.  iv.  5,  the  English  version  has 
"  out  of  the  l\irQn^ proceeded  lightnings^  and  thunderings,  and  voices/' 
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In  the  Greek  we  have  cKw-opcvorrat,  elgnifjing  that  not  only  at 
that  one  moment  when  John  beheld,  but  evermore,  out  of  his 
throne  proceed  these  symbols  of  God's  majesty  and  power.  There 
are  other  examples  evea  in  this  same  chapter  of  this  unfortunate 
rendering  of  the  present  of  eternity  by  a  past.  We  find  also  past 
tenses,  without  any  reason,  turned  into  presents  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Acts  xxviii*  4,  *'No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he 
hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  juiffereth  not  to  live/'  The  Greek 
haa  ovK  ctaacy.  In  the  imperfect,  again,  there  are  several  passages  in 
which  a  strict  translation  is  absolutely  required  by  the  circumstances. 
As,  for  instance,  St.  Luke  y»  6;  StcpT/yrvro,  for  which  our  translators 
have  given  "brake,''  should  be  translated  **  was  breaking,- '  or  *' was 
beginning  to  break,**  In  St,  Luke  xiv.  7,  in  the  English  Version, 
we  read,  **  He  put  forth  a  parable  to  those  that  were  bidden,  when 
he  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief  rooms.**  The  e^cAryoi^o  of  the 
original  should  be  rendered  **  they  were  choosing  ont/*  The  Lord 
utters  the  parable  in  the  midst  of  the  events  he  is  picturing. 
Aorists,  again,  are  rendered  as  though  they  were  perfects,  and  rice 
rerad.  As  in  Luke  i.  19,  dxconiA^r  is  rendered  •*  I  am  sent,'*  instead 
of  "I  was  sent/*  So  in  the  aorists  of  the  high  priestly  prayer,  St. 
John  xvii*,  compare  verses  4,  G,  8,  **  I  have  glorified/*  **  I  have  finished,'* 
•*  I  have  manifested,**  (they)  "  have  known,"  *'  have  believed,**  for 

cSofcbcro,  €TtX€uiia'a,  i(l)avlfHa^df  cyvwcruF,  IwiQ-rtvaav.   And  for  an  example  01 

a  perfect  construe<l  as  an  aorist  Luke  xii.  2,  where  we  read  **  because 
they  suffered  such  things'*  instead  of  **have  suffered,**  the   Greek 

word  being  TrtTrovBacnv, 

The  question  of  the  change  in  the  translation  of  that  large  class  of 
cases  where  in  the  original  Greek  a  genitive  of  quality  is  found,  and 
where  in  our  version  an  adjective  is  used,  is  discussed  at  length  and 
with  great  care  and  scholarship  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  in  his  critical  and  grammatical  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  Here,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  **tact  must  be  the  only 
guide  of  the  revising  body  ;**  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  in 
many  passages  the  adjectival  translation  might  with  great  advantage 
be  removed  for  the  **more  vigorous  and  expressive  genitive."  We 
would  instance  such  passages  as  Phil.  iii.  21,  where  the  renderings 
**the  body  of  our  vUeness**  and  **  the  body  of  his  glory**  would 
at  once  more  truthful  and  more  forcible  than  "our  vile  body" 
id  '*  his  glorious  body "  of  the  English  Version.  As  illus- 
trations of  passages  where  this  strong  and  impressive  genitive  of 
the  original  Greek  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  we  would 
cite  Romans  viii.  21,  "liberty  of  glory"  for  ** glorious  liberty;** 
2  Cor,  iv.  4,  **  gospel  of  glory**  for  ''glorious  gospel  ;'*  1  Peter  i.  14, 
'* children  of  obedience**  instead  of   ** obedient  children."      It    is 
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clear  that  in  a  revision  mucli  may  be  done  by  a  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  illative  and  argumentative  particles,  apa,  or  ap*  ow,  in  the 
Pauline  writings*  Great  caution,  it  has  been  well  observed,  will  be 
found  necessary  in  not  *' over-pressing"  alterations  in  the  Authorized 
Version  in  the  matter  of  these  particles.  *'  Still,  the  cases  are 
numerous  in  which  a  guarded  change  will  bring  out  latent  meanmgg 
that  may  have  escaped  the  attention  oven  of  observant  readers  of 
Scripture,"  The  curious  statistic  that  St.  John  in  his  writings  never 
uses  the  particle  dpa,  and  for  once  that  St,  Paul  uses  apa  he  makes 
use  of  the  simpler  qIv  at  least  four  times,  deserves  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  company  of  revision. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament 
we  would  call  attention  to  that  class  of  cases  in  w^hich  nouns  stand 
under  the  vinculum  of  a  single  preposition,  and  where  the  interpolation 
in  English  of  the  second  preposition  may  in  some  few  great  passages, 
like  Titus  ii.  13,  weaken  the  authority  of  an  important  witncsg.  to  a 
catholic  truth.  Such  corrections  as  these  may  be  made  without  at 
all  affecting  the  old  rhythm  of  the  sentences,  ^ow,  in  retaining  as 
far  as  possible  the  old  words,  the  revisers  will,  of  course,  carefully 
consider  the  case  of  certain  words  and  expressions  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  have  become  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
originally  used,  and  have  acquired  another  meaning. 

In  the  case  of  such  archaisms  as  tend  to  obscure  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  some  revision  will  certaiidy  be  necessary.  The  canon  laid 
down  by  Bishop  EUicott  in  his  above-quoted  work  will  doubtless  b© 
followed  by  both  the  Revising  Companies ;  for  it  applies  T\^th,  perhaps, 
even  greater  force  to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  the  New — archaisms 
being  more  abundant  in  the  former  tlian  in  the  latter.  The  Bishop's 
rule  is,  that  **  archaisms  be  removed,  not  wherever  they  occur  simply 
because  they  uve  archaisms,  but  in  those  cases  where  they  leave  the 
general  English  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
passage/'  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  passages  in  which 
these  archaisms  which  need  correction  occur  are  the  following  :~St. 
Matthew  vi.  25,  Mij/icpt/ivaT€  r^  i/a'^^t^/juJii'Tt  0ayTyT€,  (c.tA.,  "Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  cat,"  &c,  When  the  translation 
was  made,  *' take  no  thought  *'  was,  as  Archbishop  Trench  observes,  a 
perfectly  correct  rendering  for  ^l^  ^cpi/Avare.  Thought  was  then  con- 
stantly used  as  equivalent  to  anxiety,  or  solicitous  care  ;  and  in 
support  of  his  assertion  he  quotes,  among  other  passages,  from  one  of 
Somers'  Tracts  [reign  of  Elizabeth],  "  Queen  Catherine  Parr  died 
Tfiiher  o{  i/iQiffjhf,'"  The  precept  as  it  now  stands  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  inculcates  carelessness  of  life.  St.  Luke  xiii.  7,  ImTi  koI  -nr/v  yi^v 
Karapy^i;  *' why  cumhcrclh  it  the  ground  P"  "Cumbereth*'  is  an  in- 
sufficient rendering  for  Karapyd'y  but  to  cumber  used  to  possess  the 
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signification  of  to  injure,  to  vex.     We  read  of  ''  cumbrous  gnats  *'  ia 
Spenser, 

A  still  more  interesting  instance  of  an  archaism  will  bo  found 

in   Acts  xvil,  23,  Atcp^^cJ/iCKOC  yttp  koI  avaOntifmif  ret  ff£0iiafiaTa  v^m\    "  As 

I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  demtiamJ*  "  Devotions "  is  now 
abstract,  and  raeana  the  mental  offerings  of  the  devout  worshipper ; 
lit  was  once  concrete,  and  meant  the  outward  objects  to  which  these 
rere  rendered,  as  temples,  altars,  images,  shrines,  and  the  like, 
'  Heiligthiimer/'  as  De  T7ette  renders  it.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the 
leaning  which  the  word  possessed  at  the  time  when  the  translation 
was  made  has  quite  passed  out  of  sight.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
©ubstitnte  a  new  word.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Acts  xix.  37, 
*Hyay€rf  yap  roi/s  avlpa^  tvvtovq,  qvti  hpo<rvkov9  ovte  pXjixaipififjLovvru<;  tjjv  ^iov 
IftOi'^  '*  Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men  who  are  neither  roblers  of 
churches  nor  blasphemers  of  your  goddess/'  Nothing  can  well  be 
conceived  more  perplexing  or  likely  to  mislead  the  ordinary  reader 
cf  the  English  New  Testament  than  the  rendering  for  UpwrvXou^^ 
"  robbers  of  churches.**  Yet  in  the  days  when  our  translation  was 
made  '*  church  '*  was  a  well-known  word  for  heathen  and  Jewish 
temples,  as  in  the  instance  quoted  by  Trench  from  Marlowe's 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Lucan,  *' These  troops  should  soon 
pull  down  the  church  of  Jove;'*  and  again,  in  Sir  John  Choke's 
ranslation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  read,  "  And^  lo,  the  veil  of 
the  church  was  torn  into  two  parts  from  the  top  downwards/'  No 
passage  perhaps  is  so  well  known  as  possessing  a  strange  archaism 

as  Acta  3CXI.  15,  Mcra  Sf  ran  f}fA€pa,^  Tovray  dTrtnTK€vaaafi€VOi  (or,  accord- 
-ing    to    the    more    trustworthy    MSS,,    e-n-to-icevaffii/Afvoi)    avf^aivofx^v   tU 

Itpov^aki^fA,  "After  three  days  ire  took  up  our  carnages  and  went  up 
to  Jerusalem/'  "  We  took  up  our  carriages  "  is  due  to  the  last 
^l^vision.     Tyndalehas  here  "  We  madf  ourselccs  ready  ;^^  the  Geneva 

iible,  "  Wc  framed  up  our  fardeh,'^  Either  of  these  renderings  would 
III  better  in  the  present  day;  but  ** carriage"  in  the  sixteenth 
id  seventcrnth  centuries  was  a   constantly-used  word  for  baggage- 

rrench  quotes  from  Korth's  "  Plutarch's  Lives/*'  "  took  all  their  car- 
riage " — rqv  a-jTQcrK€vrfv  awatrav.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  translators 
have  in  Isaiah  x,  28,  "He  laid  up  his  carriafjes/'  for  vb  rpc  v4) 
would  now  be  rendered  baggage — "  Geriith,**  "  Heergerath  "  (Knobel)- 
Compare  also  1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  where  cV?  is  twice  rendered  carriage. 
The  word  carriage  also  docs  duty  in  Judges  xviii.  21  for  rnroi^ 
precious  things — *SSchwere  Ilabe  "  (Ernst  Bertheau).  The  majority 
of  English  readers  would  certainly  be  at  fault  if  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  1  Con  iv,  4,  where  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that 
he  knows  "  nothing  by  himself,"  The  Greek  is  ovBkv  iixavrm  <rvvoiBa. 
The  simple    change  of   the    preposition    "  against "    for    "  by " 
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The   old  signification  of  "by"  in   the 
never  very  common,  has  long  passed  out    of 


would  be  enough  here 
sense  of  "  against, 
use.  '*By  myself"  is  found  in  Tyndalo  and  in  the  old  ver- 
Bions.  The  *'  nephews  *'  of  1  Tim*  y,  4  will  be  probably  altered 
to  *' grandchOdren/'  or  to  the  more  inclusive  **  descendants." 
The  translation  of  licyom  by  "  nephews "  was  accurate  at  the 
time  our  version  was  made,  "  nephews "  being  the  constant 
word  for  grandchildren  and  other  lineal  descendants.  We  will  cite 
one  more  passage  from  1  Peter  li,  4,  5,  IIpo?  ov  Trpocrcpx«p-^«^^t  \lBov 

fwiTa, *cat    nuTot   &    Ai^ot    ^iiin-c?    oucoSojucZcr^c^ — "To    whom 

coming   as  unto  a  living  stone ye  also   as  litely  stones 

are  built  up,"  Here  the  translators  arc  inconsistant,  rendering  fciirra 
by  "livings"  and  in  the  nest  verse  tfivrv;,  by  "  lively/*  It  must  be 
remembered,  though  at  the  period  of  the  translation  being  made 
"  lively  "  and  "  living  "  were  almost  syiioti}'mou8  words,  the  word 
"  lively  "  has  now  quite  passed  away  from  the  old  meaning  which  it 
possessed  when  the  lines  well  quoted  from  Massinger  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  were  written, — 

**  That  Mb  dear  father  might  interment  Imye, 
See,  the  yomig  man  entered  a  Uvdtf  gmve." 

The  Fatal  J>Qwry^  Act  iL  ac.  1. 

On  the  subject  of  punctuation,  in  which  probably  considerable 
changes  wiH  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  revisers,  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  in  this  article.  It  is,  however,  a  point  which  claims  muck 
and  careful  consideration  :  dependent  partly  upon  this  wUl  hang 
the  question  of  some  alteration  in  the  present  verse  division,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  so  much  error  and  misapprehension,  even  in  the 
case  of  educated  men,  in  reading  before  the  congregation.  The 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Ritual  Commission  in  reference  to 
the  Lectionarj'  will  introduce  considerable  change  in  the  present 
divisions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  appointed  to  be  read  in 
morning  and  evening  prayer  on  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  through- 
out the  year.  These  new  Tables  of  Lessons  may  perhaps  supply  a 
general  outline  for  a  remodelling  of  the  present  division  into  chapters. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  present  chapter  division  will,  of  course,  be 
carefully  considered ;  the  system  of  sections,  as  marked  in  some  of 
the  older  MSS.,  especially  in  Codex  B.  (Vaticanus),  will  deserve 
careful  attention  when  the  question  of  recasting  the  present  divisions 
comes  before  the  Revising  Companies. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  abstained  from  making  any 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Textus  Ecceptus,  which  at  first 
sight  would  seem  to  claim  a  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  place  in 
any  New  Testament  revision.  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  work  on 
Revision,  urges  the  un desirability  of  attempting  to  construct  a 
second  Textus  Ileceptus,  although  ho  allows  the  existence  of  much 
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critical  material^  and  a  very  fair  am 0 ant  of  critical  Icnowledge.  He 
doubts  the  fact  of  any  body  of  revisers  possesaing,  as  yet,  suflBcient 
critical  judgment  hopefully  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Three  able 
scholars  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  great  work  of  constructing 
a  new  text  of  the  New  Testament.  None  of  these  works  could  be 
satisfactorily  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  '*  Received  Text/*  The  work 
of  Lacbmann .  was,  after  all,  based  on  little  more  than  four  MSS. 
Death  removed  that  great  critic  from  among  us  before  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  The  perpetual  variations  of 
Tischendorf  In  the  many  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  he  has  put 
out  would  prevent  any  text  constructed  by  him  being  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  a  Textus  Receptus.  The  system  of  Tregelles>  again,  is  open 
to  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  that  of  Lachmann.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  text  either  of  Tregelles  or  Lachmann  will 
ever  take  the  rank  either  of  a  popular  or  current  text. 

The  present  Received  Text  will  probably  be  adopted  as  a  standard 
by  the  Revising  Company,  but  will  certainly  be  departed  from  '*  in 
every  case  where  critical  evidence  and  the  consent  of  the  best  editors 
point  out  the  necessity  of  the  change :  such  a  text  would  not  be,  nor 
deserve  to  be,  esteemed  a  strictly  critical  text ;  it  would  bo  often  too 
conservative,  it  would  also  be  occasionally  inconsistent ;  but  if  thus 
formed  by  a  body  of  competent  scholarSj  it  would  he  a  critical  revision 
of  a  very  high  and,  probably,  very  popular  character.'* 

A  proposal  has,  we  believe,  lately  been  mooted,  that  several  critics 
should  co*operate  in  the  formation  of  a  new  text.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  very  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  body  of 
selected  critics  would  be  certain  to  be  influenced  by  that  spirit  of 
conservatism  which,  though  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  especially 
80  in  reference  to  the  sacred  volnme,  would  nevertheless  interfere 
greatly  with  the  clear  critical  principles  on  which  a  formal  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  ought  certainly  to  proceed.  In  the  second  place, 
when  we  know  that  the  first  portion  of  the  long-raatured  work  of 
Canon  Westcott  and  Mr,  Hort  is  now  printed,  and  that  it  is  based 
on  the  most  careful  critical  principles,  it  would  seem  far  wiser  to 
wait  for  the  judgment  of  scholars  and  critics  on  these  labours  before 
attempting,  with  some  selected  body  of  critics,  to  settle  what  can 
only  properly  be  settled  after  long  years  of  oxpcrience.  Far  better 
will  it  be  for  the  English  reader  to  wait  for  the  good  text  which  wiU 
certainly  be  provided  for  him  by  the  Revising  Company  now 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  for  the  Greek  reader  to  put  himself  mider 
the  able  guidance  of  the  two  distinguished  critics  to  whom  we  have 
referred.  Such  proposals  as  those  above  mentioned  will,  we  trust, 
never  be  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  The  result  would  satisfy  no 
one,  as  the  execution  of  the  work  would,  from  the  different  minds 
engaged  in  it,  be  sure  to  bo  marked  by  fluctuation  and  compromise. 
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A  steady  body,  not  of  mere  profeased  criticB,  but  of  divines,  8cliolar8| 

;  and  critics,  such  as  tliat  of  tlie  present  Eevising  Company,  is  moie 

I  Kliely  than  any  otber  body  of  men  to  arrive  at  generally  Batisfactory 

•  results!,  and  to  tliem,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  the  work  may 

wisely  bo  left. 

Besides  that  class  of  translations  to  bo  corrected  enumerated  under 
the  heads  of  Grammatical  Error,  with  its  various  subdivisions,  Incon- 
sistencies, and  Archaisms,  remains  a  large  class  of  passages  demanding 
correction,  reducible  under  no  particular  class,  but  in  which  there  is 
clear  and  plain  error  recognisable  by  any  competent  scholar  to  whom 
the  passages  in  question  might  be  submitted.  This  class  of  cases  will 
include  man^^  and  varied  instances — some  of  them  passages  of  deep 
and  real  moment,  others  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Among 
those  of  deeper  moment  we  would  instance  1  Cor,  xi.  29,  where  the 
unhappy  rendering  of  **  damnation  "  instead  of  **  judgment,''  for  K/jt/xa, 
combined  with  the  intrusion  of  the  word  ayaft'cus,  *'  unworthily,"  not 
found  in  the  more  trustworthy  MSS.,  has  produced  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing the  most  unfortunate  influence  wherever  the  Ecglish  version 
c»f  the  New  Testament  is  read  or  used  publicl}-. 

Under  this  class  of  great  texts  materially  altered  by  a  false  trans- 
lation comes  Acts  ii.  47,  where  the  rendering  of  rot?  trwfo/xcVouf  intro- 
duces a  Calvinistic  sense  into  the  assertion,  undreamed  of  by  the 
inspired  writer.  The  mistranslation  of  d-ocSvcra^cyot  in  Col.  ii.  15, 
to  uso  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol's  words  on  this  solemn 
Terse,  puts  wholly  out  of  sight  the  mysterious  connection  which 
this  passage  seems  to  have  with  the  closing  hours  of  our  Lord's 
jearthly  life,  and  the  deep  significance  of  some  incidents  in  the  awful 
ficene  on  Golgotha, 

Of  the  less  important,  but  still  manifest  and  definite  errors  in  the 
Eughsh  translation,  wo  may  instance  as  examples  the  renderings 
for  iScT€  in  GaL  vi.  11,  for  TR/X/icots  ypa/j/Jtao-tv  in  the  same  verse,  for 
ZivXiii^xTVi  in  St  Matt  xxiii.  24,  for  Koytu^n/s  in  St  Matt.  x.  4,  for 
^m/icpt^o/itt'at  in  Acts  ii.  3,  for  c'Sous  in  1  Thess,  v.  22,  for  ircip*ucris 
in  Eph,  iv.  18,  and  ^uivmB€  in  Phil.  ii.  25.  Such  errors  as  these  last 
enumerated  ore  very  numerous.  The  correction  of  the  former  class 
of  mistranslations — not  very  numerous  perhaps — -must  be  made  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  long- cherished  prejudices,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  at  least  from  some  of  those,  erroneous  doctrinal  inferences 
have  been  drawn. 

As  regards  the  errors  in  the  second  and  far  more  numerous  class 

we  have  spoken  of,  and  which  in  truth  but  little  affect  the  general 

reader,  they  also  must  be  removed ;  and  their  removal,  though  it 

will  add   vastly  to   the   general    faithfulness   and   accuracy  of  the 

t  English  version,  will  hardly  be  observed  by  the  general  reader. 

The  question  of  the  iialm  at  present  found  in  the  Authorized 
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Version  wiU  haTe  to  be  considered  Ly  tlie  Revismg  Companies, 
"Tbe  first  object  of  our  translutorti/'  we  are  quoting  from  the  mono- 
graph of  Bishop  Tarton  on  the  italics  of  the  English  Bible,  **  was  to 
expre^  in  intelligible  English  what  they  believed  to  ba  the  full 
signification  of  a  sentence,  and  their  next  object  appears  to  have 
been,  to  point  out,  by  the  mode  of  printing,  such  words  as  had  been 
required,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  original,  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  meaning."  In  the  Text  of  1611  there  was  no 
part  of  speech  which  was  not  frequently  distinguishod  by  the  type 
in  which  it  is  printed  from  the  re^t  of  the  sentences.  The  Text  of 
IGll  never  seems  to  have  possessed  authority  with  regard  to  italics, 
in  which  respect  occasional  corrections  were  from  the  first  applied 

mistakes  happened  to  be  detected.  In  1C38  the  Text  of  ItJll 
aderwent  a  systematic  revision.  The  itaUcs  of  1638  were  speedily 
adopted,  and  they  bec4ime  part  of  the  established  Text,  which  Text 
was  revised  for  the  last  time  in  the  year  1769. 

Bishop  Turton,  while  on  the  whole  summing  up  in  favour  of  the 
present  system  of  italics,  concedes  the  possibiLity  of  (here  being  some 
irregularities  still  remaining,  and  points  out  the  propriety  of  these 
irregularities  being  corrected,  but  concludes  with  a  warning  respect- 
ing the  limit  to  which  these  alterations  should  be  carried, 

Kecent  examination,  however,  bus  discovered  numberless  instances 
in  theae  italics  in  which  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  one  with  the 
other;  indeed,  a  learned  reviewer  some  four  years  ago  went  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  in  the  matter  of  italics  in  our  AuthorLzcd  Version,  we 
could  never  be  sure  of  their  consistency  for  two  verses  together,  and 
characterizes  the  italics  of  our  version  as  a  mere  heap  of  discrepant 
details.  Although  perhaps  such  a  judgment  be  on  the  one  hand 
considered  a  Httle  overstrained,  while  on  the  other  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Turton  be  deemed  too  favourable,  public  confidence  in  the  system 
of  italics  at  present  existing  neods  strengthening,  and  a  searching 
examination  into  it  will  prove  one  of  the  not  least  important  duties 
of  the  revisers. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  majority  of  readers  of  the  English 
Bible  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  those  italics  they  ao 
frequently  meet  with^ — indeed,  many  suppose  that  the  words  so 
printed  possess  a  peculiar  weight  and  importance.  This  might  be 
avoided  by  inclosing  in  brackets  uU  words  required  in  the  trans- 
lation supplementary  to  those  of  the  original** 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  Sebastian  Munster,  the  first  Protestant 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  who  explains  his  purpose  in  the 


*  Thero  is  one  gmvo  oliJ€<;tiOD  to  this  mtroductifm  of  brackets  into  the  text  i  tho 
T«dBr*9  eye  would  "be  conBtantly  confusod  by  meoting  with  these  interrapting-  markA. 
^liia  hutodcal  scholar  neods  no  remindifig  of  the  digtressing:  interruptions  occiuu<nied  by 
the  bracketed  references  in  the  brilliant  Jiistoiy  of  M.  Miehdet. 
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preface  to  liis  versioii  in  the  edition  of  1534.  He  is  speaking  here 
of  the  Old  Testament; — *' Porro  in  Latinfi  Versione  hoc  nnum 
spectavimus,  nt  quoad  fieri  potuit  Latina  Hehraicis  responderent,  nisi 
quod  aliquando  quasi  per  parentheain  adjccimus  nnam  aut  alteram 
dictionem  quoo  ad  explicationem  obscurioris  faceret  sententias/' 

This  method  of  dealing  with  supplementary  words,  devised  by 
Sebastian  Mnnster,  was  adopted  by  Beza  in  1556,  by  Tremellius  and 
Junius  in  1575,  and  was  followed  also  by  authors  of  other  Latin 
Versions.  The  idea  of  distinguishing  supplementary  words  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  Luther,  nor  in  any  edition  of  Luther's 
Bible  are  supplementary  words  pointed  out.  The  Spanish  Version 
of  Cyprian 0  do  Valera,  the  Italian  Version  of  Diodati,  and  various 
early  French  Versions,  distinguish,  by  means  of  italics,  supplementary 
words.  De  Sacy,  whoso  version  is  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate, 
employs  italics.  If  italics  were  done  away  with,  and  all  supple- 
mentar}^  words  were  inclosed  in  brackets,  the  danger  of  mistaking 
the  object  of  their  addition  to  the  original  would  be  obviated ;  but 
the  reader's  eye  would  be  perpetually  distracted  by  meeting  with 
these  brackets. 

Among  the  many  passages  in  which  the  introduction  of  words 
printed  in  italics  is  called  in  question  we  would  instance  the  follow- 
ing:— Acts  Vll,  'J9,  Kal  IXxBo^okmiv  rov  ^rtfPavov  iTriKaXovfitvov  koI  Acyo*Tn, 
*'And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  6W,  and  saying."  The 
Vulgate  and  Beza  have  **  invocantera  et  dicentem/'      ILom»  v.  18, 

''A/Mi  ow  m  Bilroq  TrapaTmlifJLUTo^j  th  iravra^  dvOpwTT&D^f  th  Karanpt^a'  oit<i>  Kal 
St'cvoy  ^iKaiMfiaTOi  et^   TraiTa^  av6ptliTrov%  th   BtKatutow    ^CinjSi    **  Therefore    as 

by  the  offence  of  one^  Jitdgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life."  Here  words  of  very  great  impor- 
tance are  introduced  and  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
famous  italic  interpolation  in  Hebrews  x.  ti8  will  certainly  have  to 
be   reconsidered  by   the    Revising    Company.      The    Greek    here 

nmfl  : — -*0  Sc  ^Uaim  Ik  TriaTtm^  l-fja-eraC   koI   iav  vjroariikyjTaty   ovk  ti^SoKii  rj 

tfruxj  p-ov  iv  avrw,  "  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;  but  if  ant/  man 
draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him  ;**  where,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  well-known  commentator,  quoted  by  Bishop  Turton 
in  his  **'  Monograph  on  Italics/'  **  the  insertion  of  the  words  atii/ 
man^  if  done  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  particular  creed,  is  a  wicked 
perversion  of  the  words  of  God.  They  were  evidently  intended  to 
turn  away  .the  relative  from  the  antecedent,  in  order  to  save  the 
doctrine  of  final  and  unconditional  perseverance,  which  doctrine 
this  text  destroys." 

The  work  so  long  desired,  not  only  by  scholars  but  by  all  intelli- 
gent readers  of  the  English  Bible,  has  at  length  been  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  work  has  begun  in  real  earnest. 
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Its  commencement  has  been  strangely  suceessfulj  and  everytliing 
seems  to  promise  fairly.  Round  the  tables  of  t!ie  Old  aud  New 
Testament  companies  the  most  prominent  Biblieal  scholars  of  our 
country,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  have  assembled;  nor  is 
the  lay  element  wanting. 

The  Rules  (appended  below),*  mainly  drawn  up,  we  believe,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  which  will  guide  the  long  and 
careful  deliberations,  plainly  show  what  the  character  of  the  work 
is  intended  to  be.  The  lead  pombk  amount  of  change  comident  with 
faithfuhicss  may  be  termed  the  motto  of  the  two  companies.  All 
classes  of  English  Pi^otestants,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  will 
wish  them  "God  speed  "  in  their  arduous  labours  ;  and  for  once  in 
the  story  of  England  her  hostile  religious  camps  meet  on  common 
ground. 

Many  earnest  and  devoted  men  in  both  camps  are  looking  at  this 
union  as  a  bright  omen  of  future  peace,  if  not  of  loving  friendship, 
"We  confess  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  dark  forebodings  of  timid  and 
inactive  men,  to  feeling  perfect  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  work. 
No  doubt,  at  fird,  the  revisers  will  try  to  become  improvers ;  and 
improvement,  rather  than  correction,  w^ill  be  suggested,  and  in  some 
instances  perhaps  even  adopted  ;  but  as  time  goes  on,  and  constant 
practice  and  discussion  teach  and  discipline,  the  tendency  to  im- 
prove will  give  place  in  the  Revising  Companies  to  a  spirit  ever 
more  and  mure  conservative ;  and  the  number  of  improvements,  and 
even  of  corrections,  will  grow  fewer  and  fewer  as  the  work  advances. 
Then,  in  the  second  and  final  revision,  the  wisdom  of  Rule  5  will 
become  apparent;  for,  disciplined  by  long  practice  and  careful 
discussion,   the  revisers  will  carefully  reconsider  many  words  and 

•  The  Gknenil  Prmciplea  to  bo  followed  by  both  Companies :— * 

1.  To  ifitroduco  m  few  alteratiozu  as  poBsiblQ  into  the  Text  of  tbe  Authorised  Version 
consistently  with  faithfulnesa. 

2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible^  tbe  expresjdan  of  such  alterations  to  the  language  of 
the  Authorized  and  earlier  English  versions. 

3.  Each  Company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once  provisionally,  the 
MOOodtimo  finally^  and  on  printiplod  of  voting  tia  he^roiDafter  is  provided. 

4.  That  the  Text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  prcponde- 
mting ;  and  that  when  the  Text  so  adopted  diffei-a  from  that  from  which  the  Auihorixed 
Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the  margin. 

5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  Text  on  the  second  and  final  revision  by  each 
Company,  exoept  two*third9  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  first 
revisioii  to  decide  by  siinple  majoritiefl. 

6.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  given  riao  to  dis^cussion,  to 
diefor  the  voting  thereupou  till  the  next  l^feetiag»  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  roquired 
by  one-third  of  those  present  at  the  Meeting,  snoh  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the 
notice  for  the  next  Meeting. 

7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  psges,  paragraphs,  italics,  and  punctuation. 

8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  Company,  when  considered  dcairable,  to  Divinea, 
Scholan,  and  Literary  Men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opiaiona. 
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passages  altered  in  the  earlier  sittings.  Tho  loose  nature  of  the 
language  of  the  ITew  Testament  (Hellenic,  not  Attic)  will  haye 
become  fally  recognised  ;*  and,  except  in  cases  of  undoubt^  error 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  translation,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  first  alterations  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  old  words 
restored.  The  result,  then,  of  the  labours  of  the  revLsers,  to  which 
with  real  confidence  we  may  venture  to  look  forward,  will  be  to  give 
to  the  great  and  wide-spread  English  nation  (we  are  speaking  of  the 
Kew  Testament)  a  comparatively  good  and  trustworthy  text — a  text 
based  on  that  %*ast  accumulated  knowledge  of  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions made  available  by  the  labours  of  scholars  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years — and  a  translation  consistent  with  itself,  free 
as  far  as  the  Greek  scholarsliip  of  our  day  can  secure  it  from  gram- 
matical error,  with  those  inaccuracies  which  here  and  there  give 
false  tinges  to  deduced  doctrines  removed,  yet  still  preserving  in  all 
its  many  details  its  old  character,  in  its  very  alterations  the  old 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The  Revised  Version 
will  then,  to  adopt  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Bishop  Ellicott,  be  a 
version  that  reads  well,  and  will  be  still  heard  with  the  old  and 
familiar  pleasure  with  which  our  present  version  is  alwaj^s  listened 
to;  for  few  ordinarj^  hearers  will  ever  he  conscious  that  they  are 
listening  to  anything  else  than  the  old  weE-loved  words  they  have 
listened  to  from  their  childhood. 

Such  a  revision  of  the  noblest  version  of  the  word  of  God  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  will  be  a  good  work  and  a  blest,  for  it  will 
have  responded  to  a  just  and  long-sustained  cry  from  tho  thoughtful 
portion  of  English  Protestants;  and,  while  responding  to  the  cry, 
will  yet  have  laid  no  rash  hands  on  the  ark  which  contains  England's 
greatest  treasure,  but  "  will  have  handed  down  to  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  holy  and  wise  in  distant  days  and  generations  yet  to  come, 
not  an  improved  but  a  revised  English  Testament/* 

Henry  Donald  Mauhice  Spi^'ce. 


•  Instances  of  thiM  looseiicas  of  language  wiU  occur  rcikdily  to  every  B)(5hdar  as 
examples  uf  what  we  roftT  lo»  We  would  quote  BUi.h  pufiSiigea  ufl  E©\\  v.  11,  v)covff(c 
^^vi^v  ayfk\uv  ....  icai  a  apid^oc  aiVuii^.  ,  .  .  fivpid^i^  fivpinSuty  *  »  r  *\eyoi^i^ — where 
Xeyovrtfi  refera  to  **  imiumeraUe  angelB"  suggested  by  the  whok  clause.  1  Tim,  iii,  16, 
TO  Tijc  ti'tttfitiaQ  ^v(Tr$}piov  Sg  iipavipMOrf.  GtX,  iv,  17,'ira  aitrovg  CijXovr«»  1  Cor. 
It.  7»  jVa  p^  ^vtnovaBs*  PhiL  ii.  1,  Et  tiq  o'lrXayx^^'^'  ^^  ^^o  iKatai  rat  al  Bvo  Xvxviat 
....  ioTiirtc,  t^uch  i'orm»  &a  ty*^«iieaF  KartkiTfueav,  tlBafuvj  t^vyavt  dfiufvratf  md 
many  inorp.  Agftin,  tho  force  of  the  aorut  aa  compared  with  the  perfect  is  «till  &  Buhject 
of  controversy  vitli  New  Testament  Bcholan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  writi'W  of  tho 
New  Testament  ufie  perfects  wheff«  clRAaie-al  Greek  writers  would  havo  used  tho  noritftt 
aa  la  sm^  {MUsages  m  oi/hic  avafiififiKtv  tts  roCi  ovpavvv,  and  the  conTeree,  as  in  the 
words  AdZapo^  dwiBan, 
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T  DO  not  wish  to  write  as  a  partisan  either  of  day-scliools  or  of 
-■-  tlie  boarding-house,  or  of  what,  in  the  admirable  paper  which 
he  lately  published,*  Mr.  Bradley  of  Marlborough  calls  "  the  hostel 
system/'  Classing  the  two  latter  together  for  the  purposes  of  this 
essay,  I  would  say  that  each  method  will  no  doubt  continue  to  have, 
as  each  deserves  to  have,  a  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  There  are  classes  to  whom  the  one,  there  are 
classes  to  whom  the  other,  is  a  necessity.  To  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  for  instance,  resident  in  London  or  its  suburbs,  the  day- 
school  presents  itself  as  a  ready  means  of  providing  an  educa- 
tion for  his  sons,  for  which  his  circumstances  scarcely  allow  an 
alternative.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  live  in  the  country,  or 
in  one  of  the  many  smaller  towns  which  possess  no  school  of  their 
own,  or  in  which  the  school  is,  from  any  cause,  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, have  no  choice  beyond  either  educating  their  sons  at  home — 
a  course  often  impossible,  very  seldom  indeed  satisfactory — or  sending 
them  to  a  boarding-school.  But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that,  because  each  sort  of  school  is  a  necessity,  it  is  a  useless  task  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  them,  and  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  which  each  possesses.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  parents  whose  circumstances  admit  of  their  exercising  a  choice  in 
^*  MaomiUan* i  Magazine. 
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the  matter,  and,  as  thore  are  boys  who,  from  differences  of  moral 
temper  and  mental  power,  are  likely  to  prosper  or^fail,  according  as 
they  are  brought  under  this  system  or  that,  it  is  well  that  these 
parents  should  have  the  case  put  plainly  before  them.  Some,  again, 
of  the  evils  which  experience  enables  one  to  point  out  admit  of  being 
remedied,  or  at  least  mitigated  ;  while  others  may  be  made  harmless, 
or  at  least  less  harmful,  by  counteracting  influences.  In  any  case  it 
is  well  to  know  the  truth.  In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  state, 
without  ftivour  or  prejudice,  some  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  and  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  in  a  great  London 
day-school ;  and  I  cannot,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  propose  to 
myself  a  better  model  than  that  essay  of  Mr.  Bradley's  to  w^hich  I 
have  before  alluded— an  essay  which,  in  respect  of  the  candour  and 
the  calm  and  judicial  temper  in  which  it  is  written  throughout,  is 
simply  perfect. 

Another  word  of  preface  will  suffice.  It  will  be  seen  that  much 
of  what  is  said  in  the  following  pages  applies  mainly  to  London 
schools,  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  habit  of  London  life — a  habit 
which  of  late  years  has  become  very  general — of  deserting  the  City 
for  the  suburbs.  So  far,  then,  the  application  of  these  observations 
must  be  limited.  But  London  contains  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  England,  and  probably  more  than  a  seventh  part  of 
classes  which  avail  themselves  of  such  day-schools  as  I  am  now^ 
speaking  of.  And  many  other  towns,  especially,  I  believe,  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  Kortb,  have  for  some  time  been  adopting 
the  London  habit,  and,  as  the  causes  which  have  produced  that  habit 
operate  on  them  even  more  strongly  than  they  do  on  the  metropolis, 
wiU  probably  do  so  more  generally  in  the  future* 

1.  There  are  to  be  considered  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the  day- 
school,  and  the  consequences,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which 
come  from  these  difficulties.  These  may  be  illustrated  by  a  short 
statement  of  facts  about  the  school  in  which  my  own  experience  has 
been  gained.  Merchant  Taylors'  School  stands  wnthin  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  London  Bridge,  and  is  therefore  w^ithin  easy  reach  of  every 
metropolitan  terminus,  the  suburban  traffic  of  the  Great  Western  and 
Great  Northern  being  brought  near  to  it  at  Moorgate  Street,  that  of 
the  South  Western  at  Cannon  Street,  It  is  possible  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  proportion  of  boys  coming  up  to  the  school  from 
the  suburbs  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  would  be  found  elsewhere, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  as  admission  is  a  privilege  of  some  value 
in  the  hands  of  a  widely- dispersed  body  of  governors,  it  is  probably 
sought  for  and  obtained  with  little  reference  to  considerations  of 
residence.  A  recent  inquiry  showed  me  that  out  of  forty -eight  boys 
to  whom  the  question  w^as  put  (these  forty* eight  constituting  my  own 
forms,  and  probably  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  number), 
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not  more  than  three  resided  sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to  walk  to  the 
school.  .  A  few  came  the  whole  or  part  of  the  way  by  omnibus^  but 
folly  four-fifths  of  the  number  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  from  their  homes  by  the  railway.  Some  of  the 
distances  thus  continually  travelled  over  are  large.    Gravesend,  Erith, 
EweU,  Sutton,  even  Crawley,  which  m  thirty  miles  from  London,  are 
among  the  places  from  which  I  have  known  boys  come  daily  to 
school.     To  the  length  of  the  railway  journey  must  often  be  added  a 
considerable  distance  that  has  to  be  passed  between  home  and  the 
station,  and  another,  not  long,  but  adding  appreciably  to  the  fatigue, 
between  the  terrainus  and  school.     It  is  evident  that  there  must 
here  be  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and  strength.     As  much  as  two 
hours  and  a  half  will  not  uncommonly  be  spent  in  the  mere  process 
of  getting  to  and  from  school — more  time  than  would  suffice  either 
for  the  necessary  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  next  day,  or  for  the 
play  that  is  not  less  necessary.   Lessons  indeed  may  be,  and  doubtless 
often  are,  learnt  in  the  train,  not  without  possible  injury  to  eyesight 
and  brain — the  lightest  literature   is  apt  to  weary  one  under  these 
circumstances,  and  what  must  be  the  effect  of  fixing  eye  and  mind 
on  what  are  commonly  unfamiliar  words  and  an  uncongenial  task  ! 
As  for  play,  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question.    At  the  boarding-school 
the  boy  rushes  straight  from  his  lessons  to  the  fives-court,  to  the 
cricket-field,  or  txi  footbalL     His  less  fortunate  brother  at  the  day- 
school  is  obliged  to  spend  the  hours  which  might  give  him  some  real 
Fecreation  in  the  walk  tediously  repeated  day  after  day,  and  the  no 
less  monotonous  and  unprofitable  railway  journey.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ordinary  schoolboy  sports — ^surely  the  hcalthit'st  form  of 
amusement,  and  one  which,  where  the  masters  will  not  allow  the  real 
work  of  the  school  to  be  neglected,  cannot  be  carried  to  a  hurtful 
excess — are  followed  with  but  little  zeal  and  indifferent  success  at 
the  great  da^^-schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     None  of  the 
City  schools,  for  instance,  could,  I  imagine,  send  out  an  eleven  which 
could  contend  at  cricket  or  football  with  any  good  chance  of  success 
with  a  country  school  possessing  the  opportunities  of  practice  close  at 
hand,  even  though  this  might  be  fur  inferior  in  numbers,  and  also — 
a  most  important  consideration  in  such  matters — in  the  average  age 
of  the  players.     This  ia  not  because  the  City  boys  are  really  inlia- 
bitants  of  the  town,- — on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  explained,  nearly 
nine  out  of  ten  live  in  the  country, — but  they  are  obliged  to  waste 
their  play-time  in  travelling.     In  default  of  the  healthy  sports  of 
cricket,  &c.,  from  which  they  are  thus  almost  shut  out,  they  have  re- 
course to  a  form  of  amuaement  certainly  less  healthy,  and  which  many 
teachers  and  parents  are  beginning  to  regard  with   a  justitiable 
aversion^ — to  afhietks.     For  here  the  opportunities  of  practice  are  at 
baud.     Kunning,  under  various  conditions,  supplies  more  than  half 
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of  tte  sports  which  are  called  athletic,  and  the  boy  can  easily  practise 
nrnning  over  the  mile  or  half-mile  that  commonly  separates  his  home 
from  the  railway  station.  The  exchange  is  not  a  stilatary  one.  My  own 
ohsenration  has  convinced  me  that  running  is  iiijnrions  to  the  j^hfjsique 
of  a  hoy.  But  for  full  demonstration  upon  this  point  we  must  wait  for 
some  years,  till  the  young  athletes  of  to-day  shall  have  grown  up  to 
manhood.  What  can,  I  imagine,  admit  of  no  diflFerence  of  opinion  is 
that  the  tone  of  the  ranning-ground,  where  boys  are  daily  imitating 
more  closely  the  manners,  the  appearance,  the  artifices,  and  even  the 
craft  of  the  professional  pedestrian,  is  far  lower  than  that  which 
comes  from  tho  honest  and  manly  rivalries  of  the  cricket-field. 
Athletics  are,  I  know,  practised  in  all  schools  ;  I  could  almost  wish 
that  they  were  banished  from  all ;  but  they  are  least  likely  to  be 
injurious  where  they  have  formidable  rivals  in  the  older  sports  ;  they 
will  probably  gain  a  share  of  favour  more  excessive  than  usual  wher© 
these  sports  are  discouraged  by  difficulties  of  place  and  time. 

The  waste  of  time  is  not  the  only  evil  that  follows  from  the  long 
daily  journey  to  and  from  school.  Physicians  are,  I  believe,  agreed 
that  habitual  railway  travelling  is  injurious,  not  perhaps  to  all  con- 
stitutions and  temperaments,  but  in  any  case  where  there  is  weakness, 
susceptibility,  or  predisposition  to  disease.  We  have  all  known  or 
heard  of  men  who,  attracted  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway, 
have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  occupations  of  the  city  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  and  have  found  the  advantages  of  pure  air 
and  runil  enjoyment  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  wear  and 
t€ar  of  the  daily  journey.  Boys  do  not  analyze  and  take  account  of 
their  sensations  as  do  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  likely  that 
any  injury  done  may  not  make  itself  felt  till  later  in  life ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  what  is  found  to  hurt  the  grown  man  may 
hurt  the  boy,  especially  when  his  brain  is  tired  by  the  agitation  and 
excitement  of  a  competition  which  is  continually  becoming  keener 
and  more  absorbing.  But  apart  from  this,  of  which  we  cannot  see 
the  full  consequences  at  present,  there  is  the  more  obvious  and 
conmion  evil  of  exjx)8ure  to  cold  and  wet.  This  is  of  course  aggra- 
vated by  the  almost  universal  carelessness  of  boys,  and,  I  must  add, 
by  the  too  common  neglect  of  parents,  who  will  often  allow  their 
children  to  set  off  without  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against  tho 
weather.  But  it  cannot  be  altogether  guarded  agninst.  No  protec- 
tion will  avail  against  a  steady  downpour  of  rain  or  a  sudden  storm* 
The  consequence  is,  that  on  a  very  bad  day,  such  as  may  happen 
several  times  in  the  year,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  boys  come  in 
such  a  state  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  them  home 
again  at  once.  The  school  is  completely  disorganized  ;  nor  do  thoso 
who  return,  having  frequently  to  wait  for  trains,  &c,,  escape  wholly 
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without  injury.  A  catastrophe  of  this  kind  does  not  happen  very 
frequently ;  sometimes  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  year  will  pass 
without  one;  but  the  ordinary  journey  increases  the  risk  of  the 
yarious  ailments  which  come  from  cold.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  absence  list  of  a  day-school  is,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  formidably  large.  At  Merchant  Taylors',  where  the 
numbers  average  two  hundred  and  sixty,  it  is  about  five  per  cent. ; 
while  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  conditions  of  life  may  be 
supposed  to  be  not  especially  favourable  to  health,  it  is,  I  believe^ 
little  more  than  two  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  a  very  important 
consideration  to  be  reckoned  on  the  other  side.  The  day-school  is 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  sickness  which  frequently 
necessitate  the  dispersion  of  a  boarding-school.  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  has  not,  I  suppose,  been  broken  up  for  this  cause' since  the 
Great  Plague  of  1662.  A  boy  sickening  of  any  infectious  disease 
naturally  ceases  to  attend  before  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  it 
can  be  commimicated ;  and  the  precaution,  made  necessary,  I  may 
say  by  the  way,  by  the  inconceivable  recklessness  of  some  parents,  of 
requiring  a  medical  certificate  on  his  return,  is  an  effectual  safeguard 
against  the  greater  danger  that  attends  the  period  of  convalescence. 
A  third  evil,  which  is  of  a  far  more  serious  kind  than  what  have 
been  hitherto  mentioned,  may  sometimes  attend  the  access  to  the  day- 
school.  The  manners  and  morals  of  society  have  happily  changed! 
very  much  for  the  better  since  the  days  when  in  Athens  or  Bome 
the  TTcu&iywyos  was  the  indispensable  attendant  of  the  young  scholar  as 
he  traversed  the  streets  between  his  home  and  his  place  of  education. 
Yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  trains  which  bring 
in  every  morning  from  the  suburbs  the  vast  crowds  of  men  and 
women  whose  daily  occupation  lies  in  the  town,  will  acknowledge 
that  there  are  here  possible  corrupting  influences  for  an  innocent 
and  ingenuoxis  boy.  He  may  listen  to,  and  ultimately  take  part  in, 
the  loose  and  profane  talk  which  one  hears  too  often  from  young 
clerks  and  the  like  on  their  way  to  business.  He  may  make  an 
acquaintance  still  more  undesirable  with  forward  young  women 
employed  in  factories  and  shops.  It  is  of  course  possible,  put  a  boy 
where  you  will,  that  he  should  fall  into  bad  company,  but  the  daily 
opportunities  of  association,  without  any  possibility  of  supervision 
or  check,  certainly  make  the  danger  greater.  And  even  supposing 
that  more  serious  evil  is  escaped,  some  harm  comes  of  the  habits  to 
which  the  boy  is  thus  introduced.  A  little  fellow  of  nine  or  ten, 
used  to  travel  alone,  to  shift  for  himself,  to  hold  his  own  in  chaff  and 
repartee  with  porters  and  guards  and  older  fellow-travellers,  must 
lose  something  of  the  freshness  and  ingenuousness  which  should 
characterize  his  age.     He  becomes  too  independent,  too  knowing; 
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he  acquires  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  which,  if  not  positivetyl 
harmful,   are  certainly  premature  ;  in   short,  he  falU  into   what 
allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  the  general  fashion — or  shall  wol 
rather  call  it  misfortune  ?~of  the  present  generation,  and  grows  old 
before   his   time-     Connected  with  this   is   another   evil,    which 
mention,  not  because  it  is  inseparable  from  the  system  of  day-school 
but  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  aecidentaliy  connected 
with  it,  and  because  the  mention  of  it  may  help  to  make  the  autho- 
rities apply  more  speedily  and  effectually  the  remedy  of  which  thoy 
have  already  perceived  the  necessity,     A  boy  is  more  likely  to  get 
harm  during  the  hour  which  he  commonly  has  to  dispose  of  between 
morning  and  afternoon  school   than  he  is  during  the  journoyingsl 
backwards  and  forwards.     The  conversation  that   he  wnll  hear  iuj 
eating-houses  and  luncheon-bars  will  often  be  far  from  edifying*, 
If  he  spend  the  balance  of  time  that  remains  to  him  in  the  billiard-  ! 
room  or  in  loitering  about  the  streets,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  much  i 
good  from  it.     A  less  formidable  evil,  yet  serious  enough  in  its  way,  ] 
is  the  chance  that  he  may  spend  the  money,  with  which  it  is  intended  | 
he  should  procure  a  substantial  repast,  in  the  unwholesome  wares, ' 
generally  so  fascinating  to  the  boy-palate,  which  the  pastry-cook  dis- 
plays,    I  have  frequently  known  boys  whoso  deterioration  in  looka  i 
and  behaviour  and  mental  power  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  till 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had  got  into  the  habit  of  dining  off  puffs  j 
and  toffy.     To  these  abuses  a  remedy  might  be  applied  which  would  I 
be   almost,  if  not  wholly,  effectual.     Every  school  should  provide 
accommodation  for  the  mid-day  meal  of  its  scholars — ^good  rooms  and  | 
good  fare,  varied,  attractive,  and  cheap,  as  it  easily  might  be  if  no 
official  were  allowed  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.     If  the  attraction  of  1 
a  play-ground  could  be  added,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  stringent 
regulation  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  older  boys  and  some 
others  to  whom  for  special  causes  leave  might  be  given,  no  one 
should  leave  the  school  between  the  hours  of  assembling    in    the 
morning  and  final  dismissal  in  the  afternoon.     The  boy's  time  would 
thus  be  accounted  for ;  he  would  not  he  allowed  the  perilous  liberty, 
which  would  certainly  not  be  conceded  to  him  iu  any  well-conducted 
boarding-school,  of  spending  an  hour  absolutely  free  from  control 
amidst  the  temptations  of  a  great  city.     Unhappily  the  playground 
is  not  always  attainable.     Merchant  Taylors'  will  have  one  when  it 
fli  removed  to  the  site  of  the  Charterhouse,  unless  indeed  the  fascina- 
tion of  letting  land  on  profitable  building  leases  make  its  governors 
appropriate  all,  as  they  have  already  appropriated  some,  of  the  avail- 
able space.     But  St,  Paurs,  at  least  as  long  as  it  remains  in  its 
present  situation,  cannot  hope  to  give  its  boys  anything  better  than  ( 
the  dark  cage  in  which  they  now  endeavour  to  amuse  themselves^ 
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and  the  City  ofXondon  School  is  equally  harapered  by  the  conditions 
itf  its  locality. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  what  I  have  spoken  of  as 
the  difficulties  of  access  and  the  evils  which  these  may  cause. 
Merchant  Taylors*  and  St*  PauFs  might,  it  is  true,  be  removed  into 
one  of  the  suburbs;  but  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  other  suburbs  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  ;  and  they  may  be  called  a 
valuable  property  of  the  cithsens  of  Lnndon^ — the  one  being  possessed 
of  great  wealth  of  it«  own^  the  other  having  a  vQvy  large  interest  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Universities.  But  something  would  be  done 
if  all  the  principal  suburbs  were  provided  with  really  efficient  schools 
within  easy  reach.  Such  a  school  Dulwit^h,  Sydenham,  and  Norwood 
have,  in  the  renowned  '*  Alleyn*s  College  of  God's  Gift."  It  is  pro- 
posed, again,  to  found  five  new  day-schools  out  of  the  resources  of 
Christ's  Hospital :  these  might  be  advantageously  set  on  the  outskirts 
of  London,  where  they  might  seem  to  be  most  needed.  If  these  are 
not  sufficient,  others  might  be  provided  out  of  funds  which  it  is 
not  my  business  at  present  to  specif}',  and  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
Bay  that  they  are  now  wasted  in  profuse  feasting  and  demoralizing 
almsgiving, 

2*  The  discipline  of  a  day-school  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  means  which  u  master  has  at  hand  for  this  purpose  are  very 
limited.  Besides  the  trivial  punishments,  applicable  only  to  the 
youngp  of  making  the  offenders  stand  up  on  the  ibrm,  &c,»  he  has 
nothing  to  employ  but  the  rod,  which  term  I  use  to  denote  the  birch 
and  the  cane,  and  the  imposition.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  theorists  who 
denounce  altogether  the  use  of  corporal  punis^hmcnt.  The  ancients, 
from  Solomon  downwards,  had  a  decided  opinion  in  its  favour,  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  they  were  wrong.  But  most  of  us 
are  agreed  in  thinking  that  its  use  should  be  subject  to  limitations 
which  our  fathers  did  not  think  of  imiTOSing.  We  niny  use  it  for 
chastising  uncleanness,  lying;  dishonesty,  even  obstinate  idleness,  not 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  ofiences  against  discipline,  or  inattention  to 
work.  Yet,  practienlly,  it  has  to  be  so  used,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  governing  capacity  of 
the  master,  or  its  disuse  must  be  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  time 
and  increase  of  toil.  For,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  the  imposition ;  and  the  imposition,  unless  it  is  employed  with 
moderation  and  judgment,  is  the  most  wearisome  and  useless  of 
punishments,  which  may  be  said  to  produce  with  certainty  one  effect 
only,  that  is,  to  spoil  the  handwriting.  Practically,  the  average 
master,  not  being  one  of  the  rare  lew  born  rulers  of  men  who  can 
keep  a  crowd  of  boys  in  order  by  a  nod,  has  to  fall  back  upon  his 
cane.    A  crowd  of  high-spirited  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
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who  daily,  to  parody  M.  Montalembert's  phrase,  take  "a  bath  of 
liberty  at  home/'  cooped  together  for  hours  in  a  stnall  room,  without' 
the  safety-valve  of  a  play-ground,  can  vei-y  seldom  be  effectively- 
ruled  by  moral  force.  It  would  be  possible,  nay  easy,  to  conrince  by 
reasoning  any  particular  offender  of  the  heinousne^s  of  his  transgres- 
sions ;  but  the  process  would  take  time,  and  where  each  boy  cannot 
claim  on  an  average  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  of  the  master's 
attention,  to  demon^trute  ut  length  t^  the  idle  B.  I.liat  he  must  not 
shoot  peas  at  his  neighbour  would  clearly  be  to  rob  the  industrious 
A.  In  such  cases,  the  idiima  ratio  of  the  cane,  as  it  is  the  easiest, 
so  certainly  appears  to  be  the  most  just.  In  strong  contrast  with 
this  poverty  of  disciplinary  resources  is  the  abundance  which  the 
master  of  the  boarding-school  can  command,  llere  it  is  not  six 
hours  of  the  boy's  day,  but  the  whole  day  that  you  command.  Ha 
has  no  home  to  reward  him  wuth  its  indulgences  lor  the  severity  ot  j 
school.  His  whole  happiness  and  comfort  depend  upon  liis  being 
upon  moderately  good  terms  with  his  master,  who  can  vindicate  his 
authority  and  the  claims  of  study  by  the  stoppage  or  curtuilment  of 
^Ym'j  pleasure  which  he  enjoys,  lie  must,  one  would  thinks  be  a 
bungler  who,  with  all  these  me4ins  at  command,  should  be  driven, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  he  may  think  the  gross  punishment 
needful,  to  the  brute  argument  of  the  rod. 

3,  Closely  connected  with  th&  question  of  discipline  is  tbat  of  the 
relation  between  the  master  and  his  scholars.  Those  who  have  taughf, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  who  have  learnt^  in  a  day-school  must 
have  been  conscious  of  something  unsatisfuctory  in  this  relation  as  it 
there  c^xists.  Commonly,  that  is,  aa  between  the  teacher  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  whom  he  teaches,  it  is  a  relation  of  authority 
alone,  though  tempered  with  t^omelLing  of  the  kindly  feeling  which 
contrives  to  spring  up  even  under  most  imcongeniul  circumstances ; 
sometimes  it  sink^  into  one  of  mere  power,  exercised  without  feeling, 
and  submitted  to  with  reluetiince ;  at  the  best,  it  rises  into  the  keen 
intellectual  sympathy  which  binds  together  those  who  are  eager  to 
impart  knowledge  and  those  who  are  eager  to  acquire  it.  Even  at 
the  best,  it  has  a  certain  hardnesiii  and  coldness  abinit  it.  Day  by  day 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  assemble;  for  a  few  hours  they  are 
brought  into  a  close  connection  wliicli  denninds,  if  it  i«  tu  be  pleasant 
or  even  tolerable,  nmch  mutual  forbearanie  and  aliWtion,  but  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  home,  of  the  common  life,  which  should 
produce  these  feelings,  are  wanting.  One  boy,  indeed,  will  excite  a 
special  interest  iu  the  teacher  by  cont^picuous  cleverness ;  another,  by 
the  pathetic  signs  of  industry  striving  to  overcome  the  defect  of 
power;  a  third,  by  some  peculiar  sweetness  of  temper  or  grace  of 
manner;  a  fourth,  in  less  plea-^unt  fashion,  by  extraordinary  indolence 
or  turbulence ;  but  the  multitude  pass  before  him,  an  ever-shifting 
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crowd,  for  whom  he  can  feel  neither  affection  nor  disliko ;  whose 
intellectual  power  h©  can  estimate,  though  here,  too,  having  hut  a 
few  testa  at  his  command,  he  is  often  strangely  wrong;  of  who€e 
temper  and  disposition  he  catches  an  occasional  glance;  hut  who, 
seeing  that  more  than  half  of  their  lives  are  wholly  without  his  sight, 
most  be  always  more  than  half  strangers  to  him.  Something  he  may 
do,  if  opportunity  serve  and  his  own  tastes  so  incline  him,  by 
sharing  in  the  sports  of  his  scholars ;  but  even  in  the  cricket  or  the 
football  field  he  does  but  slightly  extend  his  acquaintance;  nor  is 
ihis  re®our<je  often  available,  even  if  increasing  years  and  the  other 
intepcsts  and  avocations  of  his  life  do  not  moke  it  wearisome  or 
impracticable.  Do  what  he  may,  he  cannot  bring  about  the  relation 
which  is  the  result  of  the  boarding-house  in  its  various  Ibrms ; 
which  exists  between  the  married  master  of  Eton  or  Harrow  and  the 
boys  of  his  house ;  and,  of  a  still  closer  kind,  between  the  unmarried 
master  of  Marlborough  or  Ilaileybury  aod  those  who  share  with  him 
the  common  life  of  those  great  schools.  What  both  masters  and  boys 
lose  in  this  way  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  for  the  master,  he  must,  I 
am  sure,  lire  with  his  boys  if  he  would  long  keep  fresh  and  unim- 
paired  his  interest  in  the  work  of  teaching  them  ;  as  for  the  boy,  he 
loses  much,  especially  in  the  case  where  tho  intellectual  interests  are 
weak,  when  a  hard  line  separat^js  the  two  sides  of  his  life,  when  he 
learns  in  one  place,  and  finds  all  that  calls  forth  his  affections,  ull  his 
amusements,  all  his  pleasures,  in  another.  It  is  well  that  tho  same 
influence  should  reach  to  both  departments.  This  is  what  the  board- 
ing-school does,  or  is,  at  least,  intended  to  do.  In  the  varied  inter- 
course that  takes  place  out  of  school,  at  table,  in  the  play-field,  in 
the  many  occasions  which  the  common  life  creates,  tho  master  often 
discovers  an  accessible  side  of  his  pupii\i  mind  which  he  would  never 
have  seen  from  his  desk  ;  the  boy  feels  the  application  of  a  keen 
intellectual  Stimidus  in  the  friendly  contact  of  a  superior  intellect, 
which,  when  away  from  his  form,  he  no  longer  regards  as  a  hostile 
power. 

4,  The  question  of  money  demands  a  few  words,  TTn  question  ably 
the  day-schoul  possesses  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  It  is  a  fact  that 
numbers  of  the  middle  class  are  able  thus  to  secure  for  their  children 
an  education  which  they  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  give  them*  A 
few  figures  in  reference  to  this  matter  may  be  found  useful.  The 
usual  charge  of  a  London  day-school,  of  the  class  such  as  I  am  speaking 
of,  may  be  stated  at  about  £J0  per  annum.  That  is,  I  believe,  about 
the  amount  paid  at  the  schools  attached  to  theUni\^ersity  and  King's 
Colleges.  At  Merchant  Taylors*  the  yearly  pay nient  is  £10;  but 
there  the  amount  derived  from  the  school-fiea  is  supplemented  by  an 
almost  equal  sum  furnished  by  tho  Compimy,  the  patrons.  At  the 
City  of  London  School  the  payment  is  less;  but  here  again,  I  suppose,  ^ 
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deficiencies  are  made  up  out  of  the  reveuues  of  tbe  Corporation,  At 
Westminster  and  Charterhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fees  are  con- 
fliderably  larger.  Add  twelve  pounds  to  the  twenty  for  the  expenaea 
of  the  journey  and  the  mid-day  meal,  and  you  have  the  whole  of  the 
expense  out  of  pocket.  But  these  facts  are  not  complete  without ' 
Bome  explanations.  The  £20  fee  is  not  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient 
staff  of  masters.  The  classes  in  the  great  London  day-schoola  are, 
almost  without  exception,  too  large^ — in  some  cases  moat  injuriously 
so.  At  Merchant  Taylors*,  for  instance,  every  master,  excluding  the 
head-master  and  his  assistant,  who  divide  about  sixty  between  them, 
teaches,  or  endeavours  to  teach,  fifty  or  more  in  the  morning,  and 
not  less  than  thirty  in  the  afternoon.  I  cannot  speak  with  equal 
precision  about  other  schools ;  but  the  classes  are  often,  I  believe,  at 
least  equally  nuraerouSp  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subjeet,^ — indeed,  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  divide  the  nimiber  of  minutes  included  in  school- 
time  by  the  number  of  boys, — -that  under  such  a  system  the  dull  must 
be  neglected^  the  indolent  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  quick  kept  back. 
Twenty  is,  I  believe,  the  gr-eatest  number  to  which  a  teacher  can  do 
full  justice,  and  the  economy  which  crowds  a  class-room  with  double 
or  more  than  double  that  number  is  certain  to  sacrifice  efficiency.  Tt 
is  evident,  however,  that  if  this  rule  of  a  maximum  number  is  to  be 
maintained,  a  serious  money-difficulty  presents  itself.  The  £400 
which  would  come  from  twenty  boys  paying  £20  apiece  would  not 
furnish  adequately -remunerated  instruction.  Deduct  from  it  the 
proportion  which  the  head-master  receives  for  his  supervision  of  the 
establishment,  the  sum  required  for  the  teaching  of  French,  drawing, 
&c.,  and  the  expenses  of  rent,  repairs,  and  the  like,  and  what  remains 
will  not  suflBce  to  give  a  proper  salary  to  the  master  of  the  form. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  under-masters  of  the  London  schools,  though 
teaching  much  larger  numbers  than  the  maximum  which  has  been  , 
mentioned,  do  not  receive  such  salaries  as  will  ordinarily  command* 
first-rate  ability*  At  Merchant  Taylors'  they  receive  on  an  average  ,i 
about  £400  a  year  each,  and  this,  putting  the  richly-endowed  St. 
Paul's  out  of  the  question,  is,  I  imagine,  more  than  they  receive 
in  the  other  schools  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  Yet  £400  is 
not  a  sum  for  which  an  insurance  company,  a  bank,  a  merchant,  or  a 
lawyer,  can  get  first-rate  assistance.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  income  for 
a  gentleman  obliged  to  live  in  London  or  the  suburbs  ;  even  supple- 
mented by  such  extra  sums  as  the  leisure  of  the  teacher  may  enable 
him  to  earn — -and  it  would  be  well  for  his  efficiency  if  he  had  no 
inducement  to  do  any  work  that  did  not  bear  immediately  on  his 
occupation  as  a  teachcr~it  gives  him  no  chance  of  realizing  a  com- 
petence. The  truth  is,  that  what  Mr,  Ayrton,  with  the  pleasant 
humour  which  characterizes   him,  calls  the  "  licensed  victuallers* 
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stem,"  aflTords  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  pay* 
^ent  for  teachers.  The  possession  of  a  "house  " — we  will  not  say  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby,  because  these  are  frequented  by  a  wealthier 
class,  but  at  such  schools  as  UppinghaTn,  where  the  terms  are 
materially  lower — ^aflFords  on  income^  out  of  which  a  man  can  not  only 
live  comfortably,  but  can  lay  by.  First- rate  ability  is  naturally 
attracted  by  such  advantages.  It  is  also  attracted,  though  of  course 
not  retained  for  so  long,  by  what  the  **  hostel  system  *'  of  such  a 
school  as  Marlborough  can  offer,  A  young  man,  fresh  from  college, 
and  anxious  to  throw  himself  completely  into  school  life,  considers  a  . 
salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  unburdened  by  any  expense 
of  living,  a  satisfactory  remuiieimtion.  Mr,  Bradley,  I  imagine,  finds 
no  difficulty  in  filling  his  masterships  with  men  who  have  attained 
the  highest  honours  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  the  staff  which 
he,  or  which  Mr.  Thring  at  Uppingham,  is  able  to  collect  about  him, 
the  under-masters  of  the  I^ondon  schools  can  hardly  be  compared* 
Of  the  head-masterships  I  do  not  speak.  They  are,  though  not 
splendidly  remunerated,  for  many  reasons  very  desirable  posts,  and 
will  always  command  the  services  of  the  best  men  ;  but  the  imder- 
masterships,  besides  being  most  insufficient  in  number,  do  not,  as  a 
rule  (though  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions),  attract  men  of  high 
distinction.  Any  estimate  of  the  price  of  the  education  given  must 
be  modified  by  these  considerations. 

My  readers  may  have  begun  to  think  that  I  have  hardly  been 
faithful  to  my  promise  of  impartiality,^ — ^that  I  am  writing  against 
day-schools,  that  I  content  myself  with  pointing  out  their  evils.  If 
they  will  have  the  patience  to  read  a  few  pages  more,  they  will  see 
that  I  fully  recognise  the  great  good — in  many  instances  the  more 
than  counterbalancing  good — which  belongs  to  them.  I  cannot 
find  this  good  more  tersely  and  lucidly  stated  than  it  is  by  the 
younger  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Tacitus  (Ep.  iv,  13)* 
He  was,  he  tells  his  correspondent,  interestiDg  himself  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  in  his  native  town  of  Comum.     lie  writes  : — 

**  When  I  was  last  in  my  native  place,  there  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
me  the  son — still  a  lad — of  one  of  my  fellow- townsmen.  *  Are  you  at 
flehool  ?*  I  asked  him.  •  Yea/  he  answered  ;  *  at  Milan.'  *  Why  not  here?  * 
Tbo  lad's  father — he  was  present,  and  indeed  had  broaght  hia  son— replied, 
*  Because  we  have  no  teachers  here/  *  Why  no  teachers  7  iSurely  it  con- 
cerns you  in  the  very  highest  degree,  you  who  are  fathers, — by  good  luck, 
many  who  were  fathers  heard  me  Kpeak, — that  your  children  should  he 
taught  here  rather  than  anywhere  else.  For  ivhaef  am  they  sojourn  more 
Qtpreeabttj  than  in  their  fiative  ^itHct\  or  he  kept  in  more  ithoiemme  restraint 
tjutn  whrn  under  the  eyen  0/  th^ir  parents^  or  live  at  leu  expense  than  eU 
home!'*' 

Of  the  last  of  the  three  points  here  made  something  has  been 
already  said*  A  good  education  cannot  be  a  cheap  thing,  get  it  how 
you  will ;  nothing  good  is  cheap,  one  begins  to  find  out  after  a  few 
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years'  experiments.  But  a  day-scbool,  even  supplied  with  an  arapla 
staff  of  amply-paid  masters,  ought  to  be  cQmparailveJy  cheap.  If,  a» 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  country  grammar-school,  it  ia  so  near 
to  the  hoy*s  home  that  he  can  walk  to  it  and  return  for  all  his  meals^ 
the  difference  of  expense  ought  to  be  considerable.  The  expenses  of 
traTelling,  and  of  meals  purchased  abroad,  must,  of  course,  reduce  this 
difference.  Where  the  absence  of  two  or  three  boys  from  homo 
renders  possible  a  smaller  establishment,  the  boarding-school  is  often 
found  the  cheaper  alternative.  Of  the  first,  the  comparative  p^rrsfiw/- 
.  nem  of  a  boy's  life  at  home  and  away  from  home,  it  ia  not  easy  for 
any  one  not  a  bo)^  to  speak.  If  one  may  hazard  the  guess,  tha 
younger  boy,  saved  from  some  of  the  hardships  which  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  encounter  at  the  boarding-school,  is  happier  when  he  lives 
at  home ;  the  elder,  who  under  his  parents'  roof  cannot  reach  the 
independent  and  dignified  position  to  which  he  attains  in  a  boarding- 
fichool,  is  probably  a  happier,  as  ho  is  certainly  a  grenjter,  creature 
when  he  lives  away.  Could  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  race  of  boya 
be  taken  on  the  question  which  Pliny  suggests,  they  would  probably 
be  found  to  give  a  majority  for  home.  The  second  point,  ih^ 
ichoksome  rcsfraint  in  matters  of  morality,^ — together  with  which  may 
be  considered  the  influence  exercised  on  intellectual  powers,  a  point 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge, — 
remains  to  be  considered. 

A  system  which  combines  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  pos- 
sesses obviously  a  great  advantage,  great  even  after  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  each  loses  something  of  its  complete- 
ness from  the  combination.  That  a  boy  should  mix  with  his  equals, 
leam  to  estimate  himself  rightly  by  comparison  with  them,  have  his 
nerves  braced  by  competition,  acquire  the  manliness,  independence, 
aelf-restraint,  which  both  men  and  boys  can  scarcelj^  acquire  except 
among  their  fellows,  and  yet  be  kept  all  the  while  constantly  within 
reach  of  the  purifying  and  humanizing  influences  of  home ;  should 
have  father  and  luother  close  at  hand  to  give  him  advice  in  his  diffi- 
culties, to  receive  his  confession  of  faults,  to  continue  on  through  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  moral  growth  the  **  nurture  and  admonition'* 
under  which  his  chUdhood  has  been  passed ;  should  have  listers  in 
whom  he  daily  leams  to  behave  to  women  with  the  courtesy,  deference, 
and  eelf-forgotfulness  which  the  noisy  advocates  of  the  sex  have 
not  yet  made  Eoglish  gentlemen  forget ;  that,  rough  as  may  be  hia 
manners,  rude  and  even  coarse  his  speech  elsewhere,  there  are  hours 
every  day  when  he  must  praetise  something  of  self-restraint  and 
retain  something  of  refinement,  is  a  blessing  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  value.  And  what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
immunity  of  the  day-school  from  overpowering  attacks  of  epidemic 
sickness  applies  in  a  way  to  its  moral  health*     The  corrupting  in- 
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flnence  whicH  even  one  bad  able  boy  can  exercise  in  bis  own  board- 
iog-house  meets  here  with  many  checks  and  hindrances.  There  are 
BO  such  opportunities  of  constant  compamonship  and  close  intimacy. 
And,  what  is  more  important,  there  is  the  continual  counter-influence 
of  home.  The  moral  disease  is  never,  or  rather,  1  fear  I  must  say, 
need  never  be,  left  to  increase  to  a  formidable  height.  Under  the 
eye  of  the  most  watchful  master,  a  boy,  if  ho  has  tha^t  wonderful 
power  of  dissimulation  which  some  boys  possess,  may  grow  very  bad 
without  detection ;  hut  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  great  moral 
deterioration  can  escape  the  eyes  of  a  parent  used  to  watcb  and  to 
interpret  every  change  of  feature,  every  tone  of  voice,  who  observes, 
and  draws  hia  conclusions  from  observing,  whether  the  eyes  meet  hia 
as  boldly  and  frankly  as  beftjre,  whether  the  answer  comes  as  readily, 
whether  the  voice  has  the  old  honest  ring  in  it,  not  to  mention  the 
more  manifest  signs  of  physical  well-being  or  the  reverse,  which  so 
often  come  as  symptoms  or  efieots  of  moral  causes,  manifest  indeed, 
yet  needing  the  keen  and  anxious  look  of  love  to  note  them.  It  is 
painfully  true  that  there  are  some  boys  who  go  wrong  in  spite  of  all 
good  influences  working  upon  them  ;  there  are  others,  one  is  glad  to 
know,  whom  no  bad  influences  can  corrupt ;  but  there  is  a  large 
oIass  whom  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  touch  with  the  timely 
word  or  hint,  with  the  suggestion  of  a  new  friendship  instead  of  that 
which  is  leading  them  astray,  of  a  new  interest  in  exchange  for  that 
which  is  growing  hurtful.  For  these  tho  watch  fid  care  at  home 
seems  the  thing  most  needed.  If  you  send  them  away,  they  may 
come  back  at  the  end  of  half  a  year  utterly  changed,  the  habit  of  con- 
fidence broken,  with  a  barrier  betw^een  their  hearts  and  yours  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  pull  down,  but  which,  you  cannot  but  think, 
could  not  have  been  raised  in  the  midst  of  daily  intercourse. 

Closely  connected  with  the  moral  is  the  intellectual  influence  of 
home.  Here,  too^  the  watchfulness  of  daily  observation  is  of  the 
greatest  use.  It  cannot  be  exercised  too  diligently,  though,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  a  word  of  caution,  it  may  be  manifested  in- 
judiciously and  hurtfully.  The  practice,  for  instance,  which  some 
parents  follow  of  daily  questioning  their  children  as  to  the  place 
which  they  have  taken  in  school,  is  a  very  dangerous  one ;  exposes 
the  child,  who  knows  that  no  number  but  a  verv  high  one  will  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  questioner,  to  a  sore  temptation  to  be  false. 
So  unseasonable  an  anxiety  may  often  be  as  mischievous  as  that  which 
it  closely  resembles,  the  impatience  which  prompts  the  cljild  to  dig  up 
the  seeds  which  he  has  sown  that  he  may  see  how  they  are  growing. 
But  a  man  cannot  be  too  watchful,  and  if  he  has  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and,  perhaps  it  should  be  added,  some  little  knowledge  of  what 
his  son  is  learning,  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the 
work  is  being  honestly  and  diligently  done.     And  if  he  has  reason 
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to  mistrust  his  own  observation^  the  master  is  always  at  hand  to 
advise  %vith.  Anyhow  it  is  impossible,  under  these  circoinstances, 
for  a  boy  to  get  unobserved  into  confirmed  habits  of  idleness.  Nor 
can  the  most  carefully-devised  system  elsewhere  give  a  safeguard 
against  this  danger  quite  as  etfectual. 

Besides  the  facility  thus  given  by  the  life  at  home  for  seeing 
whether  a  boy  does  his  work,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  controlling 
the  help  that  he  gets  in  doing  it.  There  will,  of  course,  be  need  of 
judgment  in  using  this  opportunity.  I  have  known  boys  ruined  by 
injudicious  assistance  ;  sometimes  pushed  by  such  help  into  places 
which  it  was  beyond  their  strength  fairly  to  occupy,  sometimes  so 
used  to  support  that  they  stumbled  hopelessly  when  the  inevitable 
moment  came  for  them  to  walk  alone.  Others  again  are,  so  to  speak, 
crippled  for  life,  clouded  by  an  habitual  feeling  of  hopelessness, 
through  the  unreasonably  inflexible  resolve  that  leaves  them  to 
struggle  through  all  their  difficulties  alone.  To  make  a  boy  put  out 
his  full  strength,  and  to  step  in  with  help  when  the  strain  over- 
passes it ;  to  suggest  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth  when  the  effort  to  find 
the  way  has  been  enough  to  answ^er  all  purposes  of  discipline,  and  is 
beginning  to  be  torture  ;  to  prevent  with  the  timely  hint  that 
useless  waste  of  strength  which  follows  ivhen  a  boy's  mind  grows,  as 
it  will  grow,  oonfuf^ed  with  long  looking  at  a  difficulty;  these  are 
services  which  a  father*s  labour  of  love  will  render  more  faithfully 
and  effectually  than  the  greatest  diligence  and  skill  that  are  ever  to 
bo  found  in  a  tutor.  And  when  we  come  to  estimate  positive  results 
our  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed.  Generally,  in  spite  of  all 
disadvantages — of  which  I  take  the  commonly  insufficient  number  of 
masters  to  be  the  chief — the  scholars  of  the  day-schools  do  hold  their 
own  against  their  competitors,  both  at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere  ; 
the  counterbalancing  advantage  being,  I  take  it»  for  the  most  part, 
found  in  the  home.  And  thero  are  branches  of  knowledge  in  which 
this  advantage  makes  itself  feit  very  decidedly.  The  late  Mr*  Chap- 
man, a  French  teacher  of  great  experience  and  skill,  who  happened  to 
be  engaged  both  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  at  Merchant  Taylors',  being 
asked  to  compare  his  classes  in  respect  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
language  which  he  taught,  attributed  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
boys  of  Merchant  Taylors' ;  a  superiority  for  which  he  accounted 
by  the  fact  that  these  derived  a  benefit  from  which  the  scholars  at 
Christ's  Hospital  were  shut  out — the  French  scholarship  of  their 
mothers  and  sisters.  And  I  imagine,  that  as  to  general  culture,  the 
boys  of  a  day-school  would  compare  favourably — -social  position,  &c., 
being  equal — ^with  the  boys  of  a  boarding-school.  Where  there  is 
culture  in  the  home  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  boy  who  lives  there 
should  be  more  or  less  touched  by  it.  Books  are  read  or  talked 
about  before  him,  political  and  social  questions  are  discussed,  the 
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multitudinous  interests  that  go  to  make  up  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
day  surround  him.  Into  many  of  them  he  enters  but  little,  if  he 
enters  at  all ;  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so  ;  hut  at  least  he  hears 
their  namesj  he  recognises  their  existence,  he  gets,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, some  impression  from  them  as  they  pass  before  him.  It 
would  he  too  much  to  say  that  this  element  of  culture,  of  intellectual 
interest,  does  not  exist  in  the  boarding-school,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  rare.  A  fitful  talk  may  he  kept  up  on  these  subjects  by  the 
influence  of  a  master's  presence  ;  here  and  there  a  studious*  boy  is 
found  who  loves  them  in  his  heart,  and  would  talk  of  them,  were  he 
so  exceptionally  fortunate  as  to  find — as  he  can  scarcely  hope  to 
find  among  a  hundred  companions — a  like  kindred  friend  to  share 
his  tastes.  But  the  common  talk  is  of  sport,  or,  if^ever  of  study,  as 
indeed  it  may  often  be,  it  is  of  study,  not  in  its  intellectual,  but  in  its 
practical  aspect ;  not  as  a  means  of  culture,  but  as  a  field  of  com- 
petition. I  am  not  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  what  I 
say  is  justified  by  the  complaints  which  masters,  who  can  so  speak, 
are  continually  making — complaints  which  echo  what  Tacitus  says 
in  his  **  Dialogus  de  Oratore  *'  of  the  conversation  of  the  young 
men  of  his  day,  that  no  subjects  found  favour  among  them  except 
*'  equorum  et  gladiatorom  studia  et  histrionalis  favor."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have  been 
able  to  connect  directly  with  home  influence^  the  large  information, 
the  wide  knowledge,  and  the  keen  intellectual  interest  displayed  by 
boys  under  ray  own  charge.  There  are  homes  of  course,  the 
veoirXcwTa  Sw/tara  of  commerce  especially,  where  no  influence  of  the 
kind  is  exercised,  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  which  are  too  faith- 
fully represented  in  the  scholars  who  proceed  from  them ;  there  are 
circles,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  best  schools,  which  do  know  and  care 
something  about  a  literature  which  is  not  included  in  school  books, 
sporting  periodicals  and  che^ip  novels.  But  that  what  I  have  said  is 
generally  true,  that  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  home  life  is  to  extend 
the  range  of  a  boy*a  intellectual  interests,  and  that  of  the  school  life 
is  to  contract  it,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  what 
I  have  said.  My  aim  has  been  to  put  facts  and  the  results  of  expe- 
rience before  them,  and  leave  to  them  the  application^  depending,  as 
it  must  do,  upon  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case.  Of  bad 
achools  I  have  not  spoken.  It  does  not  matter  of  what  kind  they 
are.  But  that  schools  which  are  called,  and  which  deserve  to  be 
called,  good  schools,  are  bad  for  this  boy  or  that  is  a  fact  of  which 
many  parents  seem  wholly  unaware,  and  on  which — if  I  may  hope 
for  so  much  from  this  paper— it  will  have  been  a  most  useful  work 
to  enlighten  them. 

Alfred  Chi:rcii, 


THE  FAMILY  SYSTEM  TOE  WOKEHOUSE 
CHILDEEK. 


"  T^IIEEE  13  nothing/'  we  are  told  in  the  first  Bridge  water  Treatise, 
J-  "  wliicli  so  sets  off  the  superior  ekill  of  one  artist  as  the  utter 
failure  of  every  other  artist  lu  his  attempts  to  improve  upon  it/* 
"  And  so  the  iailure  of  every  philanthropic  or  political  experiment 
which  proceeds  on  the  distrust  of  nature's  strong  and  urgent  and 
general  affections  may  be  regarded  as  an  impressive,  while  experi- 
mental, demonstration  for  the  matchless  wisdom  of  nature's  God." 
In  these  words  I)r,  Chalmers  epitomizes  his  exposition  of  the  family 
system  as  the  btisls  on  which  human  society  is  built,  and  the  vital 
principle  hy  which  it  is  animated,  controlled,  and  perfected.  We 
accept  his  proposition  alike  in  its  strictest  and  its  fullest  signi- 
fication, and  although  in  demonstmting  it  our  present  remarks 
must  chiefly  be  limited  to  one  class  of  the  community — the  chil- 
dren who  full  under  the  tutelage  of  the  State — its  capability  of 
universal  application  may  usefully  be  glanced  at. 

The  salient  characteristics  of  family  life  are  individualization, 
and  mutual  affection  and  responsibility.  The  number  nature  asso- 
ciates in  each  primary  group  of  the  body  politic  which  wo  call 
a  family  never  exceeds  that  which  will  afford  to  each  member 
individual  growth  and  action,  while  at  the  same  time  she  creates 
among  the  little  band  an  interdependence  of  love  and  duty  whick 
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prerents  indiridualization  from  becoming  isolation.     Here  we  haye 
a  sort  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal   force    correcting  each  other, 
while  they  maintain  a  healthy  motion.     And  farther,  Nature,  with 
a  subtile    skill  all   her    own,  associates    in  her  family  combinations 
ever- varying  elements^  moral,  mental,  and  pbysical,— as  of  temper, 
disposition,  capacity,    sex,    \x^^^^    strength,  and    health,— that    each 
may  act  favourably   upon  the  other,  supplenienting  deticiencits    or 
neutralizing  evil  tendencies.      Now,  if  we  violate  this   law  of  sub- 
division, and  herd  our  fellow- creatures  together  in  masses  ;  if,  depart- 
ing still    further  from  Nature's    ordinance,  we  place   together,  not    1 
those  who  differ,  but  those  who  are  alike,  whether  it  be  in  character,    I 
age,  or  sex,  we  cast  away  the  very  soul  of  beauty  and   life  which    \ 
lies  in  growth  and  variety,  and  find  \ii  their  place  stagnation    and^ 
decay.      There   are  cases,  it   is  true,  in  which,  with  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the   means  at  our  command   inseparable   from   all  human 
things,   we   are   compelled    to  classify   and   to   assemble    together 
numbers  too  large  to  permit  of  their  being  completely  individualized* 

Criminals  afford  an  illustration.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  secure 
detention,  prisons  are  indispensable;  and  the  cost  of  a  prison  for 
every  offender,  or  for  even  every  half-dozen  offenders,  would  be  too 
vast  to  be  sustained.  But  all  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this 
class  shows  that  the  nearer  the  individualization  and  interdependence 
of  the  family  can  be  approached,  the  greater  the  probability  of  reforma- 
tion. These  are  the  le^iding  principles  of  the  profoundly  philoso- 
phical reformatory  system  of  Captain  ilaconochie,  which,  reduced  to 
practice  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  made  the  Irish  convict  gaols  a 
model  to  the  world,  and  shows  us,  on  the  Government  farm  at 
Luskf  men  who,  having  been  trained  by  a  discipline  of  reason  and 
right  feeling,  can  be  trusted  to  fulfil  the  last  stage  of  their 
sentence  unconfined  by  walls,  and  almost  un watched  by  warders; 
while  their  fellows  at  Dartmoor,  massed  and  coerced  under  a  leea 
enlightened  system,  are  degraded  to  the  position  of  wild  beasts,  as 
they  labour  in  the  field  or  on  the  road  under  aim  of  a  loaded  gun. 
Which  of  these,  the  Lusk  or  the  Dartmoor  men,  are  best  prepared  to 
lead  a  life  of  industry  and  self-control  when  the  day  of  liberty 
arrives  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine,  even  if  the  propor- 
tionate relapses  into  crime  did  not  place  this  question  beyond  all 
doubt. 

The  beautiful  village  of  Laforce,  in  France,  furnishes  most  touch- 
ing testimony  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  that  interdependence  which 
develops  the  affections  and  encourages  mutual  obligation.  There 
are  assembled  in  cheerful  cottage  homes  persons  very  variously 
afflicted — idiots,  cripples,  epileptics,  and  incurable  invalids.  Such  a 
catalogue  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  might  well  induce  avoidance 
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of  the  locality ;  yot  it  may  be  averred,  a  happier  spectacle  could 
hardly  be  found,  with  such  wonderful  alchemy  has  the  benevolent 
founder  of  this  aKvlum,  John  Bost,  distilled  good  from  things  evil. 
He  has  taught  his  wards  to  help  each  other ;  and  in  this  mutual  aid, 
and  the  love  and  unselfish  interests  it  engenders,  are  fbutid  at  once 
the  best  alleviation  of  their  affliction,  and,  where  cure  is  possible,  the 
most  potent  means  for  its  achievement. 

The  insane  yield  another  demonstration  of  this  great  truth.  The 
more  the  unhealthy  mind  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  healthy, 
or  with  one  whose  form  of  malady  offers  a  contrast  to  its  own,  and 
the  more  the  pationt^a  natural  affections  and  sense  of  responsibility 
can  be  sutisfied,— as  by  associating  the  old  and  the  young,  and  those 
likely  to  form  attachments,  and  so  enabling  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  parents,  children,  or  friends, — the  greater  the  chance  of  cure. 
Even  their  treatment  under  certain  conditions  in  private  families  is 
considered  desirable  by  some  who  speak  with  authority.  And  the 
results  obtained  at  that  wonderful  refuge  for  the  insane  which  the 
village  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
appear  amply  to  support  this  view.  **  The  healthy  influence  of 
family  life,"  says  the  author  of  the  '*  City  of  the  Simple,**  "  is  the 
prevailing  element  in  the  system  adopted  at  Gheel;  and  while  it 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  that  system,  it  is  the  great  secret  of  its 
success/'  Very  emphatic  on  the  importance  of  family  life  for  other 
classes  whom  it  has  been  customary  to  regard  as  better  dealt  with  in 
large  institutions  is  Dr,  Howe,  the  American  physician,  widely 
known  for  his  benevolent  and  successful  treatment  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  mute,  Laura  Bridgeman.  Having  organized  the  first  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  dozen  others  in  his  native 
country,  he  has  of  late  years  perceived  and  irankly  acknowledged 
his  mistake, 

**  All  great  establishments/'  he  says,  **in  the  nature  of  boarding-schools, 
where  the  eexes  laast  be  separattitl ;  where  there  must  be  boai  ding  in  common, 
and  sleeping  in  congregate  dormitories  ;  where  there  must  he  routine^  and  for* 
mality,  and  restraint,  and  repreasion  of  individuality  ;  where  the  charms  and 
refining  influences  of  the  true  family  relation  cannot  bo  had— all  such  insti- 
tutions are  ujinatural,  undesirable,  and  very  liable  to  abase.  We  should  have 
as  few  of  them  as  is  possible.  ,  .  .  We  should  be  cautious  aboat  establish- 
inpf  artiticial  communities,  Or  those  approaching  them  in  character,  for  any 
children  and  youth  ;  bat  more  cBpeciaOy  should  we  avoid  them  for  those 
who  have  any  natural  iafirmity,  or  any  marked  peculiarity  of  mental  organisia* 
tion.  ,  •  ,  Separation,  and  not  congregation,  should  be  the  law  of  their 
treatment.  ,  .  .  As  much  as  may  be,  sarroand  insane  and  excitable  persons 
with  sane  people  and  ordinary  influences ;  vicious  children  with  virtuous 
people  and  virtuous  influences ;  bhad  children  with  those  who  see ;  mute 
children  with  those  who  speak,  and  the  like,  ,  ,  ,  Beware  how  you  sever 
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any  of  those  ties  of  family »  of  friendsliip,  of  neighbonrliood,  (hirinfj  the  jjenod 
of  their  tlrongest  gronthj  lest  you  make  a  homeless  man  a  wanderer  and  a 
stranger.  Especially  beware  how  you  caiise  him  to  neglect  foraiing  early 
relations  of  affection  with  those  whose  sympathy  and  friendship  will  be 
most  important  to  him  dunng  life.'' 

These  latter  words  have  a  peculiar  bearing  on  our  present  subject ; 
namely,  the  training  of  pauper  children,  and  more  especially  of  those 
among  them  who,  being  orphans  or  deserted,  are  entirely  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State.  From  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  according  to 
the  demand  for  child  labour,  and  the  diacretion  of  the  guardians,  these 
young  creatures  go  forth  into  the  w^orld  and  begin  to  earn  their  bread. 
Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  realize  such  a  lot  for  our  own  children, 
and  we  shall  at  once  feel  the  force  of  Dr.  Howe*s  exhortation  to 
preserve  family  ties,  and  to  enable  the  young  soldier  to  form,  before 
ho  enters  on  the  battle  of  life,  relations  of  affection,  friendship,  and 
sympathy,  which  shall  support  and  shelter  hira  in  future  difficulty  or 
sorrow.  Having  once  grasped  this  conviction,  we  cannot  but  anxiously 
inquire  if  in  our  present  method  of  dealing  with  these  young 
dependants  we  fulfil  the  conditions  essential  for  their  happiness. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  of  the  paupers  in  England 
and  Wales  nearly  400,000,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  aro 
children.  Of  these  more  than  335,000  are  relieved  out  of  door^, 
being  wholly  or  partially  supportetl  by  the  State,  but  residing  with 
relations  or  friends.  But  upwards  of  56,000  of  them  are  **  in-door  " 
paupers,  living  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  or  the  school.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  are  permanent 
inmates,  A  large  proportion,  probably  nearly  two-thirds,  are 
"casuals,**  who  with  their  parents  enter  the  workhouse,  and  depart 
from  it  many  times  in  a  year ;  the  remainder,  who  are  chiefly  the 
orphans  and  deserted,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  20,000,  and  of 
these  all  but  the  very  small  number  yet  "  boarded  out  **  (and  who  are 
now,  therefore,  officially  claBsified  among  the  **  out-door  **)  live  the 
year  round,  some  of  them  from  birth  until  deemed  old  enough  for 
service,  in  what  has  been  called,  with  not  much  exaggeration,  the 
''monastic  seclusion  **  of  the  workhouse  or  district  school— without  a 
break  in  its  dull,  unnatural  routine.  District  schools,  it  has  been 
maintained,  afford  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  advantages  which 
the  great  public  schools  confer  upon  the  wealthy.  There  are  not 
many  among  us,  we  apprehend,  who  would  discover  any  "advantages" 
in  our  system  of  public  boarding-schools  if  applied  to  girh^  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the  daughters  of  the  poor 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  than  those  of  the  rich  from  being  massed 
together  by  the  thousand.  But  even  as  regards  bo*f^  tlie  two  institu- 
tions do  not,  us  Mrs*  Archer  has  well  shown,  admit  of  comparison. 
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What  in  the  district  school  affords  the  frcjedom  and  self- government, 
and  liberty  to  spend  within  limits,  which  in  the  public  school  are 
regarded  as  such  Yaluablo  elements  in  traininfj  the  future  citizen  ? 
Where  are  the  long  holidays,  during  which  the  **  boy's  mind  may 
lie  fallow,  enabling  him  to  return  to  school  with  frcah  vigour?" 
Where  the  happy  home,  promising  a  bright  future  during  months  of 
school  work?  and  where  the  parents  and  sisters,  whose  sympathy 
and  approbation  arc  the  reward  of  toil,  and,  maybe,  hardship?  Tha 
letters,  and  hampers,  and  visits  from  home,  too,  how  are  they  replaced 
to  the  inmate  of  the  district  school  ?  Not  one  of  these  sources  of 
enjoyment  and  elements  of  variety  brightens  his  life. 

**Let  the  men,"  says  Mrs.  Archer,  **wbo  have  not  forgotten  the  years  of 
their  boyhood,  imagine  Ibig  state  of  things — ^imagine  themselves  In  a  public 
school,  where  the  *  long  half  year '  would  he  succeeded,  not  by  holiday^St 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  longing,  but  hy  school 
time  upon  scboo!  time  witJiout  a  break,  year  after  year,  until  all  sense  of 
free  eitjoymont  had  been  lost,  and  they  had  been  moulded  into  nothing 
more  than  beirij^s,  of  whom,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  they  could  earn 
their  own  livelihood."  • 

Wo  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  shortcomings  of  such  a  life 
for  boys,  because  the  feeling  is  not  uncommon  that  evil  though  it 
be  for  girls,  the  same  objections  do  not  exist  as  regards  the  other  sex. 

A  general  impression  has  usually  some  foundation  ;  but  while  we 

readily  admit  that  the  present  case  is  not  an  exception,  we  urge  that 

the  difference  is  only  of  degree.     The  boy  may  suffer  less  from  the 

absence  of  home  iiiHiienccs;   but  to  deny  that  he  suffers  at  all  is  not 

only  to  fidsify  all   experience,  but  to  assume  tbat   what  man  has 

f  devised  is  superior  to  w^hat  God  htis  ordained.     On  the  other  hand, 

he  may^  gain  more  as  regards  future  self-support  from  the  kind  of 

I  teaching  adapted  to  large  numbt-rs  than  a  gitl  Ciin  pus.sibly  do  ;  but 

[when  we  leai'n  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  that 

"difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  a  Siatisfactory  outlet  for 

boys  brought  up  in  the  district  and  separate  schools,"  and  irom  Mr* 

Tufnell  that  "one  of  the  best  occupations  to  which  the  boys  can  be 

brought  up  is  tbat  of  band-boys  to  supply  the  demand  for  musicians 

in  the  army  and  navy,"  it  would  appcur   that   the  success  of  the 

system  even  with   them  is  not  very  triumphant     The  Report  just 

quoted  attributes  thirty-four  per  cent,   of  pauperism  to  the  death, 

absence,   or  desertion  of  the  husband   or  father.      May  it  not   be 

justifiable  to  attribute  a  large  portion  of  this  desertion  to  the  kck  in 

the  pauper  boy's  training  of  any  development  of  the  sense  of  duty 

imposed  by  i'amily  relations?     If  to  this  cause  we  add  that  of  drink, 

probably  we  shall  have  indicated  I  he  source  of  one* third   of  our 

pauperism, 

*  '^To  tike  R€8Cug/'     Lotidoii :  Sinipkin  mid  M&r&ball. 
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But»  however  opinioBs  may  differ  as  regards  the  appropnateness 
of  large  schooU  for  different  sexes  and  ages,  it  raust  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  them  the  great  majority  of  our  pauper  children — boys, 
girls,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  intanta — do  now  dwell,  and  that 
urgent  cfforta  arc  being  made  by  witVL  of  influence  to  bring  all  our 
pauper  children  nnder  this  system.  Thus  we  read  (with  an  aching 
heart  indeed)  that  various  unions  in  London  are  preparing  schools 
for  600,  and  700,  and  800  children,  and  that  ilr.  Tufneli  does  not 
beliere  "  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  managing  a  pauper  school  of 
1,500  children."  We  do  not  dispute  his  opinion  as  regards  managing 
the  school,  but  how  about  exorcising  the  evil  in  these  1,500  scholars, 
and  training  each  one  to  be  a  self-reliant  man  or  woman  ?  "  On 
fait  bien  manceuvrer  un  regiment  h.  la  parole,"  sa3's  Demetz,  "  un 
equipage  de  marins  i  coups  de  sifflet,  mais  cela  ne  saurait  suffire 
pour  lea  moralise*." 

The  very  uniformity  which  it  is  a  special  aim  in  dealing  with  large 
numbers  to  produce  is  precisely  the  opposite  condition  to  that 
68iential  to  the  complete  development  of  the  human  being;  he 
becomes,  to  use  a  capital  illustration  applied  by  a  contemporary, 
"  a  mere  cog  in  an  engine  of  many  wheels,  whereas,  in  real  life, 
the  individual  has  to  be  in  itself  a  many-wheeled  engine."* 
The  continued  advocacy  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  our  pauper 
rehiidren  in  vast  masses  affects  us  the  more  paiuftdly  that  the  vicious- 
aefls  of  the  principle  is  now  to  some  extent  recognised  by  our  Poor- 
Law  authorities  as  regards  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  new  metro- 
politan asylums  for  their  reception  are  built  in  distinct  **  blocks,"  as 
they  are  called — in  fact,  separate  houses — each  to  contain  160 
inmates,  except  the  blocks  for  the  sick,  which  receive  only  sixty. 

And  here  we  would  pause  a  moment  to  express  our  regret  at 
the  ungracious  task  before  us.  We  have  Jo  show  that  earnest,  self- 
L devoted,  and  long-continued  labours  have  been  in  grent  measure 
'thrown  away;  and  that  evil  is  actually  buing  wrought  where 
good  alone  is  aimed  at,  and  even  believed  to  bo  achieved.  In  the 
following  pages  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Carlton  Tufneli,  but  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that,  utterly  as 
we  distrust  the  system  with  which  he  has  identified  himself,  his 
name  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  care  for  the  wc41-being  of  our 
pauper  children.  He  was  among  the  first  to  proclaim  the  evils  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  workhouses,  and  his  exertions  to  improve 
their  condition  have  never  flagged.  Furthor,  we  desire  at  once  to  repu- 
diate any  imputation  by  us  of  unworthy  motives  or  want  of  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  care 
of  these  children  is  confided*     We  believe  there  are  few  among  them 

•  **  P&npcr  Girls,"— -rfWrn Iff sfcj'  Jiepintf  April,  1870. 
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who  content  themselves  with  simply  performing  what  they  are  paid 
to  do ;  but,  taking-  a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  wards, 
often  exert  themselyes  far  beyond  official  limits  to  obtain  it*  But 
their  task  is  sadly  like  that  of  Sisyphus  ;  and  as  the  value  of 
labour  is  usually  measured  by  its  results,  their  too  often  bootless 
toil  wins  small  acknowledgment,  and  not  unfrequently  the  faults  in- 
herent in  the  system  they  have  to  administer  are  attributed  to  them. 

The  e£Forts,  then,  we  have  referred  to  for  the  extension  of  district 
schools  are,  we  feel  assured,  inspired  by  the  best  motives ;  but  the  train- 
ing of  children  demands  the  thought,  experience,  and  intuitions  of  a 
mother,  at  least  as  much  as  of  a  father,  to  direct  it  aright ;  and  as 
long  as  she  is  unrepresented  among  those  upon  whom  devolves  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  our  juvenile  paupers,  it  ia 
only  to  be  expected  that  even  the  best-intentioned  eflforts  should 
be  misguided,  and  fail  miserably  in  attaining  their  object. 

We  are  aware  that  our  words  imply  a  very  grave  charge  ;  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  justified,  and  that  silence  under  the  conviction  of 
le  disastrous  consequences  of  the  error  we  allege  would  be  culpable. 
To  us  it  appears  that  to  pen  up  in  a  little  creature's  breast  until 
they  wither  and  die  for  want  of  exercise — or,  worse  still,  become 
perverted  and  morbid — the  sentiments  of  affection  towards  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  with  which  its  Creator  has  endowed  it ;  to 
cut  it  off  as  a  plant  in  the  shade  from  the  fostering  warmth  of  their 
love  in  return ;  to  deprive  it  of  that  variety  in  the  small  circum- 
stances of  its  daily  life  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  a  child ;  in  ^J 
fine,  to  rob  its  existence  of  all  sweetness,  is  an  oflencc  which  eould  ^H 
alone  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that  such  deprivation  is  essentiij 
to  the  child's  future  welfare,  and  that  this  can  no  otherwise  be 
secured.  If,  indeed,  the  advocates  of  large  schools  can  demonstrate 
these  two  propositions,  their  cause  is  won,     Wc  dispute  them  both. 

Here  we  must  again  direct  attention  to  the  lact  that  pauper 
children  form  two  distinct  classes — the  casuals  and  the  perma- 
nent. It  is,  of  course,  the  latter — the  orphans  and  deserted" 
— who  are  robbed  entirely  of  family  influences  and  freedom  and 
variety  by  their  school  life.  The  casuals  are  subjected  to  it 
only  at  intervals,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
in  company  with  their  parents,  is  frequent,  and  long  enough  to 
neutralize  its  stagnating  effect.  But  we  are  far  from  meaning  that 
such  intercourse  is  in  itself  good.  Their  relatives  are  usually  but 
evil  companions,  and  iheir  surroundings  too  often  those  of  profligacy 
and  crime.     We  shall  consider  this  branch  of  our  subject  later. 

Let  us  now  remember  that  the  proportion  of  the  casual  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  permanent  class.  It  would  appear  to  vary 
at  different  schools^    but  the    average,    we  believe,    is    about   two- 
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thirds  of  the  school  population.  These  two-thirds,  however,  are 
not  represented  by  the  same  individuals.  They  change  so  rapidly 
that  sometimes  the  numbers  passing  through  the  school  in  a  vear 
will  be  five  times  as  many  as  it  contains  on  any  one  day.*  For 
the  effect  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  permanent  inmates  of  close 
companionship  in  this  ratio  with  children  fresh  from  the  purlieus 
of  crime,  we  will  refer  our  readers  to  Mrs.  Archer's  forcible  de- 
scription.f  Moreover,  the  evil  thus  communicated  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  teacher  to  check,  as,  where  children  are  massed  in 
hundreds,  he  cannot  learn  what  is  passing  between  them.  As 
regards  the  permanent  class,  therefore,  we  find  not  only  does  the 
school  system  deprive  them  of  good  influences,  but  it  drenches  them 
with  evil  ones,  our  course  regarding  them  being  hardly  more 
reasonable  than  it  would  be  to  send  children  whose  health  we  wished 
to  preserve  to  dwell  in  a  fever  hospital. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  deadening  of  the  affections  in  large 
schools,  and  may  appropriately  quote,  in  confirmation,  the  following 
passage  from  the  letter  of  a  lady,  whose  labours  in  the  female  adult 
ward  of  a  large  metropolitan  workhouse  bring  her  constantly  across 
young  women  who  have  been  reared  in  its  separate  school.  This, 
we  believe,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  as  the  children  are  sent  there  at 
an  extremely  early  age,  they  must  be  supposed  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  benefit  it  is  capable  of  bestowing. 

"Recurring,"  says  our  correspondent,  **to  the  strange  want  of  natural 
affection  shown  by  girls  brought  up  in  these  schools,  which  exemplifies  the 
mechanical  and  artificial  routine  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected.  In 
my  efforts  to  get  these  girls  places,  and  in  my  remonstrances  against  their 
hasty  surrender  of  a  situation,  I  have  been  startled  by  the  frequent  answer, 
*  Oh,  there  were  too  many  children.'  *  Oh,  I  can't  suit  myself  with  children.* 
Seven  or  eight  once  maintained  this  position  in  a  conversation  with  me,  and 
one  girl,  wishing  to  conciliate  me,  said  she  would  not  mind  going  where 
there  were  one  or  two,  but  as  to  more,  she  would  not  think  of  it.  When  I 
tried  to  rouse  what  I  thought  was  the  innate  feeling  in  women  towards 
children,  I  found  absolute  vacuity.  When  I  reminded  them  of  all  they 
owed  for  their  own  up-bringing,  the  replies  came  as  fast  as  hail,  *  My 
mother  left  me  in  a  ditch  ;'  *  Mine  ran  off  when  I  was  three  ;'  *  Mine  was 
always  drunk,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  her ;'  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  party.  Now  this  appears  to  me  a  grave  and  shocking  want 
among  the  future  mothers  of  the  poor  ;  and  how,  but  by  placing  these  poor 
things  in  families,  are  they  ever  to  develop  that  God-implanted  instinct, 
which,  in  these  girls,  I  find  totally  absent '? 

i<  Miss 's  \  experience  is  the  same  frequently,  even  when  these  poor 

•  Beport  upon  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children.  By  Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  Poor- 
Law  Inspector,  1862. 

t  Letter  to  the  Ex-officio  Guardians  and  the  Elected  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
Highworth :  Ricketts,  1866. 

X  A  little  Home,  whose  existence  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  benevolence  of  this  lady, 
though  established  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  domestic  servants  who  have  been  led 
veil.  XV.  S 
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girls  are  mothers  themselves.  They  let  their  babies  fall  out  of  bed,  and 
often  take  a  dislike  to  them.     ^Vlaeii  they  show  love  for  their  children  it  is 

a  sign  of  salvation  nnd  hope  for  the  mother The  more  my  work  as 

a  workhouse  visitor  takes  me  among  the  clj^ssea  who  employ  them,  the  more 
I  feel  couviDced  what  a  tcmbie  mistake  we  have  made  iu  bringing  up  these 
giiis  independent  of  family  homes  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  such  a 
trreat  gulf  tixed  between  w*orkhouse  girls  and  the  employers  of  labour,  that 
I  find  it  neaily  as  difficult  to  get  people  to  take  them  as  servants  as  if  they 
were  discharged  prisoners.'* 

Let  UB  now  consider  the  residts  of  the  school  system.  These  are 
usuall}"  measured  by  the  success  of  the  children  placed  out  to  service 
after  being  at  least  two  yeai-s  at  school,  and  who  consist  chiefly  of 
the  orphan  and  deserted  chiss,  though  some  may  possess  parents. 
The  latest  return  on  this  subject,  of  oflacial  authority,  was  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Henley,  and  issued  in  1862  by  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  and  relates  to  tie  ten  years  ending  1861. 

During  that  period,  31,129  hoys  and  girls  were  placed  out  from 
workhouse  and  district  schools ;  and  6,154,  or  a  proportion  of  19*5 
per  cent*— of  the  same  class,  though,  it  would  appear,  not  necessarily 
the  same  individuals — were  ascertained  to  have  returned  to  the  work- 
house ;  to  he,  in  other  words,  failures.  When  it  ia  considered  how 
many  of  those  who  returned  to  workhouses  during  that  period  it 
must  have  been  impossible,  after  the  long  interval  during  w^hich  they 
had  been  lost  sight  ol^  to  identify  as  having  been  or  not  having  been 
in  the  schools  j  and  again,  how  many  who  had  been  in  the  Bchools 
may  then  have  been  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries,*  or  otherwise 
castawaySy  we  cannot  but  helieve  that  the  true  per-centage  of  failures 
was  much  greater.  The  return  was  very  incomplete,  and  has  even 
been  pronounced  **  worthless,"  which,  as  regards  precise  information, 
it  may  he.  For  instance,  eighty- six  unions  give  no  statistics,  on  the 
ground  that  their  children  attend  parish  schools ;  and  Liimbeth  gives 
the  number  it  has  sent  out,  but  ignores  those  who  came  back*     An 

astray,  reG^iTes  alio  the  more  hopeful  among^  that  largo  and  molancholy  dasa  of  worlc^ 
hQtiM  inmatea — ^uomiLiried  mothoiu^somo  of  wliom  are  but  fiftc-cn  or  Hixtoen  yoara  old 
— ^liardly  more  than  iiliildrou  thom»clv*«.  .The  guardians  of  Lambeth  Union  have 
shown  Iheir  approval  of  the  Ilome  by  paying  £1  5a,  ibr  encli  ease  from  their  workhouse, 
and  abkf  BomotJmes  supplying  clothes,  Employmont  is  ohUiiiiod  for  thf^m,  and  out  of 
their  tuimings  they  pay  lifl  much  aa  thoy  arc  able  towards  thi)  support  of  tJieir  infant* 
who  aro  kept  at  the  Home,  but  arc  still,  as  fEir  as  possible^  loft  dopendont  on  the  mother. 
Kot withstanding:,  howevcT,  the  great  caro  taken  it  has  been  found  very  diflSeult  to  keep 
the  little  creaturca  alive,  a^i  it  invariably  i»  when  biihie^,  whom  nature  intenda  shall  be 
hronght  up  separately,  are  congregated  tttgethor. 

"I  am  about,"  writt-s  tbo  benevolent  foundress,  "to  tako  a  cottage  home  in  the 
country  for  the  poor  infant*.  ....  Former  girla  are  collecting  all  the}*  can,  and  giving 
a  penny  a  week  for  the  Cottage  Home/'  Yisitora  to  the  parent  institution,  at  3>  Cam- 
b^land  Street,  Pimlico,  arc  earnestly  invited,  tho  recent  horrible  revelations  of  baby* 
fanning  making  the  miinagcra  dpsii-ous  that  their  plan  should  ho  rightly  understood. 

*  Some  years  ago  there  were  at  onQ  tlmo  eleven  girhi  from  the  Klrkdalo  Schook  ia 
tho  fiome  penitentiary. 
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analysis,  liowever,  discloBes  facts  ia  tliomselves  ascertained,  which 
afford  valuable  data  for  calculation.  The  fomale  failures  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  male  as  about  two  to  one ;  the  per-centage  of  both  sexes 
who  returned  after  the  expensive  education  of  the  district  schools, 
was  only  one  less  than  of  those  brought  up  in  workhouse  schools, 
while  as  regards  the  females  this  per-eentage  was  even  greater — 
viz*^  27*3.  But  a  still  more  important  feature  of  thia  return  is 
the  very  high  per-centages  ^n^ti  by  certnin  unions  of  the  females 
who  had  come  back.  None  fall  helow  22,  while  many  exceed  70* 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  diflFerence  so  great  in  results  actually 
existed?  or  would  it  not  he  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
higher  per-centages  indicate  more  carefully  kept  records  ? 

We  pass  on  to  the  latest  information  we  have  been  able  t^^  obtain* 
In  his  last  report,  Mr.  Tufnell  states  that  he  hus^'ascertrnttcd  that  not 
4  per  cent,  of  those  reared  in  these  establishments  [district  or  separate 
schools]  fail  to  become  independent  workpeople/'  The  only  statistics 
he  cites  in  support  of  his  statement,  constitute  a  return  for  the  Southall 
Separate  School,  belonging  to  ilarylebone.  This  school  has,  we 
know,  been  an  object  of  anxious  interest  with  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  its  management,  and  private  benevolence  has  co-operated  with 
official  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  people  it  sends  into  the  world; 
probably,  therefore,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  establish- 
ments under  Mr,  Tufhcll's  inspection.  The  return,  dated  December, 
1869,  informs  us  that  97  boys  and  41  girls  were  placed  out  during 
the  three  years  then  ending,  giving  an  average  of  46  children  for  each 
year.  Jfow,  it  is  plain  that  those  placed  during  1867  had  only  been  out 
on  an  average  two  and  a  half  years ;  those  in  1868,  one  and  a  half 
years  ;  and  those  in  1869,  six  mmiths— short  periods  on  which  to  esti- 
mate their  success.  Of  the  97  boys,  57,  or  considerably  more  than  half, 
had  entered  regimental  bands,  where,  being  already  disciplined  lor  that 
kind  of  life  by  the  district  school,  they  were- — like  a  child  in  leading 
strings— hardly  able  to  go  astray.  Such  a  career  may  be  a  desirable 
one,  but  as  the  number  it  can  provide  for  is  of  necessity  limited,  and 
as  not  only  are  the  pupils  of  district  schools,  but  also  of  workhouse 
and  reformatory  schools  competing  for  it,  it  misleads  to  cite  it  as  if 
it  were  permanently  available  for  all  who  choose  to  adopt  it.  Of 
the  remaining  boys,  one  was  dead,  and  six  alread}^  occupied  at  least 
a  doubtful  position ;  one  had  been  returned  to  the  school,  two  had 
abandoned  the  employment  procured  for  them,  and  were  with 
relatives,  and  three  had  been  lost  sight  of — so  that  the  ffict  of  t/iHr 
being  "independent  workpeople"  must  be  beyond  Mr.  Tufueirs 
power  to  ascerlain* 

Of  the  41  girls,  30  wore  known  to  be  dning  well;  the  remainder^ 
or  25  per  cent.,  must  be  spoken  of  as  doubtful ;  one,  indeed,  was  in 
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tlio  workhouse,  and  Beverol  were  'Svitb  their  friends/*  unliappily  a 
most  ambiguous  phrase.  It  may  me^in  circumstances  the  most 
favourable,  but  it  may  also  mean  destruction. 

As  these  young  people  must  be  regarded  as  the  ascertained 
meajsure  of  success  at  Southall,  it  is  right  to  learn  what  number  of 
pupils  they  represent.  On  Lady-day^  1869,  the  attendance  was  434, 
As  we  have  seen  the  number  annually  passing  through  a  school 
varies  from  two  to  five  times  its  daily  attendance,  a  very  moderate 
estimate  will  give  900  discharges  during  the  year,  or  2,700  for  the 
three  years  18(37-8-9;  Of  these  wo  have  seen  that  only  138,  or 
hWy  were  placed  out  by  the  guardians.  Of  the  138,  forty-one  (or 
1'518  of  the  total  discharges)  were  girls,  of  whom  rather  less  than 
three-quarters  were  returned  as  absolutely  doing  well,  after  a  tritil 
averaging  in  length  only  eighteen  months ! 

Very  soon  after  Mr.  Tufneirs  report  appeared,  his  statement 
respecting  the  per-ecntsige  of  district-school  pupils  who  foiled  to 
become  **  independent  workpeople  '*  was  impugned  by  a  member  of 
the  City  of  London  Board  of  Gaardi:ms,  who  send  their  children  to 
Han  well.  He  stated*  that  of  27  children  from  their  own  union,  w^ho 
left  the  district  school  in  1867,  five  returned  thither,  and  ^-k^^  to  the 
workhouse,  being  Jitj  per  cent.  **  who  failed  to  become  independent 
workpeople."  In  18t)8,  25  children  were  apprenticed,  or  provided 
with  situations,  of  whom  seven  returned  to  the  school,  and  one  to  the 
workhouse,  or  33  per  cent.  In  1809,  of  30  sent  out  from  the  school 
seven  returned,  or  23  per  cent.  AVc  would  here  observe  that,  though 
the  figures  are  more  favourable  for  each  succeeding  year,  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  greater  success  ;  as  the  shorter  period,  taken 
into  account,  afforded,  of  course,  less  opportunity  for  relapse.  Were 
these  last  thirty  eases  to  be  investigated  u  year  or  two  hence,  we  dare 
not  hope  the  result  for  1860  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  for 
1867,  And  should  it  be  possible  to  trftce  these  young  people  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  their  leaving  the  district  school,  we  very  much 
fear  tho  per-centage  of  failure  would  be  found  to  be  far  more  dis- 
tressing. 

Not  only  is  it  contrary  to  custom  to  maintain  any  intercourse  with 
former  pupils  of  pauper  schools,  after  they  have  reached  sixteen,  the 
age  at  which  they  cease  to  be  legally  dependent  (even  supposing 
surveillance  ha^  till  then  been  exercised,  whirh,  as  regards  any 
practical  result,  is  rarely  the  case),  but  some  unions  purposely  abstain 
from  inquiry  ;  hence  an  additional  impediment  to  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  infornuition  concerning  their  subsequent  career.  Recently, 
however,  an  investigation  has  been  made  as  regards  children  who 
have  left  the  Kirkdale  Separate  Schools,  near  Liverpool,  during  the 

•  Ckrktfiwell  yews,  July  Gth,  1870. 
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three  years  ending  1866,  the  children  who  left  during  the  subsequent 
three  years  being  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
During  the  first  period  3,591  boys  and  girls  were  discharged,  of 
whom  616,  or  considerably  less  than  one-fifth,  were  placed  out  by 
the  managers,  and  are  reported  upon  as  follows  :* — 

Girls.  BoyB. 

Doing  weU 194  \^'^\\\ 

In  workhouse;    ....  26  22 

Ill-conducted 4  o 

Not  traced 47  46 

Dead 2  1 

With  friends .54  26 

327  289 

Of  those  "with  friends,"  some  are  doing  well,  but  this,  unfortu- 
nately, must  not,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  be  assumed  of  all — 
"  friends  "  being  sometimes  the  worst  of  enemies. 

Some  years  ago  the  Kirkdale  Schools  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  but  important  reforms  have  since  been  effected,  and  they  now 
claim  a  good  position  among  such  institutions ;  the  return  we  have 
quoted  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  results  a 
district  school  may  be  expected  to  obtain.  Certainly  they  make  no 
approach  to  the  96  per  cent.  "  ascertained  to  be  independent  work- 
people" whom  Mr.  Tufnell  counts  upon.  Liverpool  has  just  de- 
termined to  supplement  her  schools  by  the  boarding-out  system,  and 
has  our  cordial  wishes  for  its  success. 

While  writing,  a  published  letter  from  Mr.  Tufnell  has  reached  us, 
stating  that  further  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  in 
his  report  respecting  the  per-centage  of  district  school  children  who 
become  "  independent  workpeople,"  and  adding,  that  "  if  the  calcu- 
lation refers  only  to  those  who  are  orphans  or  quite  deserted,  it 
would  be  an  over-statement  to  say  that  1  per  cent,  of  failures 
occur."  He  adduces  as  further  evidence  the  testimony  of  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Central  London  District  School  as  regards  6oy«,  and 
quotes  the  success  of  the  Stepney  School,  §  again  as  regards  hoyn. 
No  reference  is  made  to  girls  in  either  case ;  yet  a  return  omitting 
them  would  be  most  fallacious  :  for,  as  we  have  seen,  their  propor- 
tion of  failure  is  double  that  of  the  other  sex.  An  investigation  by 
the  North  Surrey  District  School  Board  is  next  cited  to  the  effect 

♦  Liverpool  Mercury^  July  27th,  1870. 

t  Went  into  the  army  or  to  sea,  and  may  bo  doing  well.  References  cannot  be  given. 

X  Some  from  bad  health. 

{  We  would  remark  that  this  institution  is  comparatively  small,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  being  450  ;  that  for  thirty  years  it  has  been  an  object  of  special  interest  to 
very  enlightened  members  of  the  Stepney  Board  of  Guardians ;  that  the  staff  of  oflBcers 
is  large,  which  renders  individualization  of  the  children  to  some  extent  practicable ;  and 
that  there  is  a  probationary  ward  which  all  the  pupils  must  pass  through,  so  that  pro- 
b&bly  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  casuals  never  reach  the  main  body. 
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that  "  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  tlie  children  ivho  haw  had  any 
kufjtheiud  fmhuntj  in  the  fichool  have  foimd  their  way  batik  to  the 
workhouse,  and  in  this  number  are  included  the  imbecile  in  mind, 
who  form  no  small  portion  of  the  whole."  This  latter  fact  will  not 
be  disputed  by  those  acquainted  %vitb  workhouse  populations,  but  the 
wakening  of  the  intellect  we  sludl  hereafter  find  noticed  among 
boarded-out  children  cannot  but  raise  the  question,  how  much  of  this 
imbecility  may  not  be  attributable  to  the  stultifying  influence  of 
masses, — or,  at  least,  how  much  might  not  be  removed  b}^  a  mode 
of  training  which,  on  the  contrary,  develops  to  the  utmost  the 
faculties  and  aflectiona  ?  In  the  passage  just  quoted  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  successful  children  are  particularized  as  having 
been  long  under  training,  thus  strengthening  testimony  hereafter 
to  be  alleged  to  the  inefficacy  of  district  schools  in  dealing  with  the 
casual  classes.  Further,  the  only  proof  of  success  advanced  Ib 
non-return  to  the  workhouse.  "We  accept  it  (where  it  can  be  esta- 
blished) for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  there  are,  it  must  be  remembered, 
other  ways  in  which  boys,  and  still  more  in  which  girls,  may  be 
found  to  have  failed  in  becoming  "independent  workpeople'* 
besides  reappearing  in  the  workhouse,  Mr.  Tufueirs  concluding 
evidence  is  that  of  the  Rev,  James  Tosh,  who  waa  for  several  years 

[  ihe  principal  of  the  large  district  school  at  Swinton,  near  Manchester, 
"  I  bclievej"  he  says,  **  there  is  yet  no  instance  of  one  of  theae 
children,  blessed  with  menu  mna  in  corpore  mno,  who  baa  had  the 
advantage  of  the  average  time  of  instruction  at  Swinton,  falling  back 
into  pauperism."  But  how  does  this  accord  with  the  statement 
of  Mr,  Browne,  Poor- Law  Inspector,  who,  visiting  Manchester 
workhouse,  found  78  boys  and  44  girls,  of  whom  eleven  and 
thirteen  respectively  had  been  at  Swinton,  and  seven  young  men 
and  eight  young  women  in  the  adult  wards,  who  also  had  been 
there  ?  And  how,  again,  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  of 
an  officer  connected  with  tho  school,  who  being  asked  what  propor- 
tion of  the  girls  sent  forth  from  that  establishment,  as  compared  with 
the  daughters  of  artisans,  had  taken  to  bad  courses,  answered — "Do 
not  ask  me  ;  it  is  so  painful  that  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  extent  to 
which  evil  will  predominate  in  those  proceeding  from  our  insti- 
tution."* It  is  true  our  witnesses  are  not  of  recent  date ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  school  has  since  improved,  and  an  effort 

'  lately  made  having  failed  to  obtain  reliable  returns  of  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  children  sent  out,  we  infer  that  none  such  exist. 

District  or  separate  schools  are  always  admitted  to  exceed  in  cost 
those  in  workhouses,  but  ratepayers  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
excess  by  tho  assurance  that  it  was  accompanied  by  proportionate 
moral  superiority.  There  are,  however,  authorities  on  this  subject 
•  Pwr  Relief  Committee,  July,  1861. 
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who  tell  us  that  a  small  workhouse  school  in  the  country  turns  out 
its  pupils  better  prepared  to  earn  an  honest  living  than  are  those 
coming  from  the  large  establishments.  We  hold  that  all  these 
schools  fail  as  regards  a  melancholy  proportion  of  their  wards^  but  if 
the  small  workhouses  can  claim  the  advantage,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  more  individual  treatment  the  officers  are  able 
to  bestow  upon  the  few  children  who  fall  under  their  care,  and  to  the 
occupation  of  the  latter  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  rough  work 
they  have  to  do  in  the  humble  service  to  which  they  are  sent.  Far 
more  precise  returns,  however,  extending  over  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  than  yet  exist  must  be  supplied  before  this  point  can  be 
cleared  up,  or  the  "thick  darkness "  dispelled  which  baffles  every 
attempt  to  discover  with  accuracy  what  does  become  of  our  State 
children.  But  as  the  multiplication  of  district  schools  is  greatly 
urged  by  those  in  authority,  it  is  well  we  should  know  to  what 
expenses  we  are  being  committed.  Mr.  Tufnell  argues  that  large 
establishments  must  be  expensive ;  and,  as  he  regards  Hanwell  as  a 
model  school,  we  might  not  unfairly  take  it  as  an  example  of  cost, 
which  a  few  years  ago  amounted  there,  we  believe,  to  nearly  £30 
a  year  for  each  child  it  received ;  but,  in  the  latest  official  return,  is 
stated  to  be  £24  IO5.* 

Instead,  however,  of  basing  our  estimate  on  this  school  alone,  we 
will  include  the  South  Metropolitan  and  North  Surrey,  and  so  obtain 
an  average  cost  of  £21  16«.  per  child  per  annum.  Now  as  there  is 
no  ground  for  believing  that  the  casuals  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
costly  district  school  beyond  what  they  would  obtain  in  a  workhouse 
school,  to  find  the  true  cost  of  those  who  are  placed  out  we  must 
debit  them  with  any  expenditure  for  the  casuals  beyond  what  would 
accrue  in  the  workhouse,  where  their  support  may  be  set  down  at 
£13  a  year.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proportion  of  casuals  to  permanent  children  throughout  the  country 
is  at  least  two- thirds;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  never  been 
officially  classified.  As  regards  London,  however,  a  return,  issued 
in  the  last  Poor- Law  Board  Report  (p.  xxiii.),  shows  that  these  pro- 
portions are  reversed,  and  we  will  take  Mr.  Tufnell's  estimate  of 
40  per  cent.  On  a  school  attendance  of  1,000,  therefore,  the  account 
would  stand  thus : — 

1000  children  at  £21  16« £21,800     0     0 

Deduct  for  400  £13  each 6,200    0    0 


Divide  by  600   }16,600    0    0 
Cost  of  each  permanent  child  per  annum  .    •  27  13    4 

If,  as  we  are  informed,  100  children  are  placed  out  yearly,  it  wHI 

take  six  years  to  absorb  the  permanent  class  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
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may  a§sume  that  each  permanent  child  remains  six  years  in  the 
ecliool ;  thus  he  will,  when  he  departs,  have  cost  £166, 

If  all  the  ehildrcn  placed  out  beeame  "  independent  workpeople," 
our  ealeulations  might  cease  here ;  but  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  some  fail,  the  expense  of  these  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
successful.  Supposing  %\\  per  cent,  do  well  (though,  alas !  it  is  only 
as  an  illustration  we  venture,  after  the  statistics  we  have  just  examined, 
to  suppose  80  favourable  a  proportion),  the  cost  of  these  to  their 
country,  with  that  of  the  twenty  failures  superadded,  is  £207  10«, 
apiece*  8urely  we  might  educate  our  regimental  bands-men  and  maid- 
servants at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate ! 

But  the  money  part  of  this  question  is  infinitely  the  least  important. 
What  has  become  of  that  20  per  cent-  who  failed  ?  And  \s\mt  is 
becoming  of  the  many  hundreds  of  casuals  who  pass  from  the  school 
gates,  as  idle,  as  viciaua,  as  ignorant  and  careless  of  any  honest 
naode  of  livelihood  aa  they  entered  them  ? 


It  has  been  lately  objected  to  the  Boarding-out  S3^stem  that  the 
expectation  that  foster-parents  can  be  found  willing  to  receive  the 
children  except  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them  is  merely  a  poetical 
idea,  and  wholly  impracticable.  Evidence  to  the  contraiy  may  be 
gathered  from  every  country  where  the  plan  has  been  tried.  Early 
in  the  present  centuiy  children  taken  charge  of  by  the  Irish 
Foundling  Ilospital  w^ero  boarded  out  until  they  were  eight  years 
old.  The  investigations  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  education  in  Ireland  brought  them  acquainted  with  this  institu- 
tion, and,  in  their  report  to  Parliament  in  1820,  they  state  : — 

**  The  aflectioii  which  the  nurses  almost  invariahh'  conceive  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  reeiprocnl  attachment  of  the  children  towards  them,  appears 
to  he  ia   mauy  cases  as  strong  as  if  a  natural  relations  hip  really  exititod, 

The   scenes  of  deep  distress  which  t^die  place  when  the   period 

turrivesfor  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  nurse  and  foaterehild,  are  described 
as  most  trying  tt>  the  best  feelings  of  those  who  witness  them  ;  and  it  is  a 
well-estabiisihed  fact  that  when  the  critical  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  is 
approaching  at  which  the  children  are  usually  taken  into  the  hospital,  the 
nurses  very  frequently  forego  the  remuneration  to  which  they  are  entitled 
tor  the  past  year,  and  abstain  ever  after  from  prodacing  the  children,  rather 
than  inctu-  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  them." 

Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  in  a  Paper  from  which  we  cite  this  passage, 
quotes  also  from  the  Commissioners'  Report  their  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century,  at 
u  great  cost  to  the  public.  As  their  special  object  was  conversion, 
their  pupils,  the  offspring  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  were  sedulously 
cut  off  from  all  home  influences.  The  Commissioners  give  the 
evidence  of  an  inspector  officially  connected  with  the  Charter  Schools 
as  with  others  differently  conducted.     The  latter,  he  says, — 
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**  Consist  exclusively  of  tlaily  ami  parochial  schools  ;  the  childrea  atteiidinff 
these  are,  for  the  moat  part,  clothed  iu  riiga,  aud  i^d  upon  the  scanty  and 
homely  fare  aflbrdcd  in  the  cabin  of  nn  Irish  peasant.  Iti  the  Charter 
schools,  on  the  cootrjiry,  the  childrei)  are  comfortably  lod^ed^  well  clud, 
and  abundantly  fed.  No  pains  are  spared  to  preserve  their  health.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  disease,  medical  aid  is  procured,  and  their  teachers  are 
in  all  cases  equal,  and  generally  far  superior,  to  those  employed  in  the  daily 
and  parochial  schools.  Yet  I  was  invariably  struck  with  the  vast  superiority 
^  in  health,  in  appearance,  in  vivacity,  and  in  intenigencc,  of  the  half-naked, 
and  one  almost  would  suppose  half-starved,  children  who  live  in  their 
parents'  cabins,  over  thoso  so  well  maintained  and  so  carefully  instnicted 
in  the  Charter  schools.  The  reasons  of  this  striking  fact  it  might  not  he 
difficult  to  assign.  In  the  Charter  schools  all  social  and  family  aftuctions 
are  dried  up;  children  once  received  into  them  are,  as  it  were,  the  children, 
the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  relations  of — nobody  I  They  have  no  vacn- 
tion^ — they  know  not  the  feeling  of  home  ;  and  hence  it  is  primarily,  what- 
ever concomitant  causes  there  may  be,  that  they  are  so  frecpiently  stunted 
iu  body,  mind»  and  heart." 

In  an  able  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  boarding- 
out  in  Irelund,  the  principle  of  wbicli  has  existed  in  **  fosterage  ^' 
from  ver}'  early  times — in  Edward  III.'s  reign  laws  were  passed 
proliibiting  the  Irish  from  receiving  English  foster  children,  because 
the  mutual  affection  engendered  was  so  strong  as  to  interfere  with 
the  invader's  policy  of  English  domination  and  tyranny — Dr. 
Hancock  gives  full  particulars  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Aid  Society, 
founded  in  1828.  Ita  wards  are  invariably  placed  out  to  nurse, 
sometimes  when  very  young  infants,  and  many  thousands  have  been 
thus  been  brought  up.  The  cost  for  board  and  clothing  is  £0  per 
annum,  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. The  moral  failures  are  less  than  o  per  cent.,  nor  do  the 
whole  of  these  become  criminals^  and  the  annual  mortnlity  is  below 
1  per  cent. 

So  satisfactorily  has  this  system  worked  among  Protestant e,  that  in 
1857  the  Catholics  founded  an  Orphan  Society  on  the  same  plan. 
They  had  high  authority  for  the  step — St.  Vincent  de  Panl  *'  hoard ed- 
out"  foundlings;  and  their  own  Father  Mathew  hud  recommended 
the  system,  which  would  naturally  approve  itself  to  his  generous  and 
affectionate  nature,  and  to  a  mind  which  thoroughly  understood  all 
the  best  points  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  The  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland^  then  Mr.  0*Hagan,  quoting  Irom  a  diary 
kept  at  the  time,  saj's, — 

**  As  we  passed  a  row  of  orphan  boys  belonging  to  some  institution, 
Father  Ma  the  w  remarked  that  he  nevt^r  knew  boys  brought  up  in  such  in- 
stitutions to  tmii  out  well,  devoid  as  they  are  of  all  natural  ties.  Like  the 
Miller  on  the  Dee,  thej'  cared  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cared  for  them  ; 
whereas  he  knew  several  instances  where  orphan  children  had  been  sent  nut 
to  nnrse»  and  their  foster-mothers  grew  so  fondof  them,  that  when  the  chiJdren 
were  abont  to  be  taken  from  them,  they  actuaUy  declared  that  the  children 
were  dead»  in  order  to  avoid  purting  with  them.     He  was  of  opinion,  thcn^ 
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that  there  shoald  bo  do  such  institutions  at  all,  but  that  orphans  and  found- 
lings ehould  be  sent  out  to  nurse  tlirougb  the  country,  and  bo  there  allowed 
to  remain  witli  their  foster-parents  ;  gome  small  sum  being  allowed  for  their 
maintenance." 

Comnientiiig  on  tlieae  remarlcs,  Mr.  O'Hiigari,  with  reference 
especially  to  workhouse  children,  obscrrcs  :— 

**  Not  only  is  seifiahneas  and  hardness  of  heart  naturally  generated  by 
such  an  education^  but,  what  is,  perhaps,  only  a  portion  of  the  same  thing, 
there  will  bo  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  duty  to  others,  that  habit  of 
mind  with  which  human  beings  grow  up  to  regard  themaelves  as  having 
duties  to  discharge  in  the  world.  Wo  often  hear  of  the  l>ad  example  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  have  constantly  presented  to  them.  In  saying  so, 
however,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  example  presented  is,  in 
the  main^  an  example  of  virtue,  and  not  of  vice.  The  child  of  the  poor  man 
sees  his  father  and  mother  go  to  their  daily  work,  that  they  may  feed  and 
clothe  hinit  and  bis  brothers  and  Misters.  He  sees,  in  this  way,  the  dis- 
charge for  a  good  motive  of  that  duty  of  labour  which  God  has  imposed 
upon  mankind,  and  which  he  hiroself  is  therefore  accustomed  to  accept, 
and  to  look  forward  to  as  his  own  porLion.  Now  the  very  opposite  to  this 
is  presented  to  the  eyes  of  a  poor  worldaouse  child.  The  labour  which  he 
sees  is  not  that  mttural  labour  which  arises  from  atieetion  to  others,  or  from 
the  free  submission  of  vhaw  to  thL>  ordinances  of  GotK  but  it  is  the  aiillon, 
ser%Hle  toil,  which  is  the  fruit  of  an  abhorred  coercion.  How  can  it  then 
be  expected  that  a  sense  of  the  performance  of  duty,  or  of  working  from 
any  motive  but  Beltisb  desh*c  and  fear,  should  take  possession  of  his 
mind?" 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present  Irish  poor-law,  parochial  autho- 
rities had  power  to  board-out  in  certain  cases  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  rarely  exercised  ;  and  in  1856  Mr.  Norwood,  a  guardian  of 
North  Dublin  Union,  moved  to  apply  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
**  to  allow  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Board  to  be  located 
with  tenant  farmers."  Tho  motion  had  been  sug^gested  by  the 
frightful  fact  that  almost  all  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  who 
came  into  the  workhouse  died.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  support^ 
and  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  C'om- 
missionera.  In  1858,  however,  a  bill,  bronght  into  I*arbament  by 
the  Chief  Secretary,  empowered  guardians  to  board-out  orphan  or 
deserted  children  until  five  years  old.  In  the  following  year  another 
bill  provided  that  no  such  child  t-hould  be  admitted  into  the  work- 
house at  all  before  six,  and  should  be  allowed  to  be  boarded*out  until 
ten.*  In  18f!0  a  majority  of  100  to  8  in  the  House  id'  Commons 
voted  that  tho  period  to  which  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  may  be 
given  to  such  children  should  be  extended  till  they  hud  reached  the 
age  of  twelve.  The  Poor- Law  autliorities  approved  this  extension, 
on  the  ground  that  at  that  age  children  would  have  become  so  useful 

•  On  tho  lionring  of  Paci|^«jr  QhildroiL  out  of  TVorkhouaea.  By  Mark  S.  0*ShiaghneMy, 
A%^  SeciiU  SciGfice!  Trans.,  18 HI. 
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to  their  foster-piirents  that  these  would  retain  them,  and  thus  they 
would  never  enter  the  workhouse  at  all.  Unhappily  a  small  majority 
of  the  Lords  rejected  the  chiust^  and  ten  remEiins  the  age  at  which 
hoarding-out  must  cease  for  Irish  pauper  children.  They  are  still 
too  young  for  self-support,  so  that,  unless  the  generosity  of  foster* 
parents  intervene,  they  are  hy  the  fiat  of  the  peerfi  suddenly  plunged 
into  all  the  evils  of  workhouse  life.  We  regret  to  say  the  counter- 
part of  this  treatment  may  he  found  in  the  course  pursued  by  those 
hoards  of  guardians  who,  on  the  duy  theii'  children  attain  a  certain 
age,  bring  them  from  the  separate  school,  and  cast  them  into  the 
adult  wards  of  the  union  I 

Boarding-out,  however,  notwithstandmg  this  unfortunate  limit  as 
to  age,  is  more  and  more  adopted  by  Irish  guardians.  In  1869  the 
number  of  children  so  dealt  with  was  G89 ;  this  year  it  is  already 
upwards  of  1,200.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  system  of  supervision 
exists  beyond  that  of  the  relieving  officer.  To  the  constant  and 
kindly  surveillance  of  volunteers  residing  on  the  spot,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  of  the  officers  of  the  associations,  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Orphan  Societies  is  largely  attributed. 
If  a  similar  benevolent  agency  has  not  already  been  invited  to 
co-operate  in  watching  over  tiie  little  pauper  boarders,  we  earnestly 
hope  it  may  yet  be  sought. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Scotland — ►the  Belgium  of  bourding-out,  as  it  h 
often  regarded.  The  battle  has  been  going  on  there  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  cause  cite 
the  resiilts  of  tho  struggle  on  their  own  side.  It  would  appear  to 
bt5  one  version  more  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield,  except  that  the 
silver  Bide  has  been  allowed  to  become  rusty  and  defaced,  so  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  is  but  that  of  form.  If  wo  observe 
the  working  of  the  system  as  administered  in  connection  with  the 
great  towns,  and  by  cihcient  officers,  we  find  it  successful :  but  in 
remote  country  places,  where  neither  the  paid  superintendence  is 
adequate  nor  any  voluntary  aid  supplements  it, — where,  for  twelve 
months  at  a  time,  no  inspection  of  the  children  takes  place,— and 
even  in  the  towns  where  the  superintendent  has  failed  in  his  duty, 
instances  of  neglect  and  ill-usage  occur,  and  the  treatment  generally 
is  unsatisfactory .  It  will,  however, — we  think  we  are  jostiiied  in 
_aaying,— be  evident  to  the  readers  of  the  recently  published  Report 
by  Mr.  Henley  ( Poor-La w  Insjiector)  that  the  searching  inquirj^  he 
has  made  has  left  a  favourable  impression  on  his  mind  of  the  system 
in  its  integrity, — that  he  recognises  it  as  sound  in  principle,  and 
successful  in  practice  when  rightly  administered.  Those  who  desire 
its  further  improvement  and  extension  cannot  too  warmly  express 
their   aoknowledgmenta    for   the    great   service   rendered   to    their 
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cniise  by  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  English  Poor- Law  Board 
into  the  system,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  England  in  the 
coniparatively  few  unions  where  it  yet  obtnins,  and  by  the  able 
manner  in  whieh  that  inquiry  has  been  conduct cd.  The  mariner 
owes  as  much  to  the  bell  which  informs  him  of  the  hidden  rock  as 
to  the  beacon  which  guides  him  to  his  haven ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  originators  and  authors  of  this  valuable  document,*  no  less 
for  evils  it  ivarns  us  to  avoid,  than  for  the  model  it  presents  for 
imitation.  We  recommend  its  careful  study  to  all  practically  con- 
cerned in  our  subject ;  for  others  we  ofler  a  summary  of  its  contents. 

Boaniing-out  was  years  ago  a  necessity  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Scottish  par]j;>he8j  from  the  non-existence  of  workhouses,  but  in  most 
it  existed  simply  as  out-relief,  without  any  special  supervision  or  other 
care  of  the  children ;  and  so  in  some  parishes  it  even  now  remains. 
In  1846,  however,  many  poor-houses  (as  they  are  called)  were  built, 
and  in  numerous  districts  the  ciildren  were  removed  into  them;  but 
it  is  significant  that  after  a  trial  some  of  these  were  again  put  out. 
There  is  a  strong  and  increasing  feeling  in  Scotland  against  the 
hospitals  (».  large  charity  boarding-schools),  of  which,  through  the 
generosity  of  former  citizens,  Edinburgh  presents  so  many  examples  ; 
and  in  various  instances  even  where  reports  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  system  for  pauper  children  have  been  drawn  up  the  guardians 
have  abandoneil  the  idea,  and  abided  by  boarding-out. 

The  Scottish  Poor-Law  permits  of  out- relief  to  children,  who  coidd 
not  receive  it  in  England.  Thus,  those  boarded-out  are  classified  as 
oq)hans,  deserted,  and  -ST/Mrrtfes,  the  latter  (estimated  to  exceed  1,000) 
being  the  offspring  of  either  paupers  in  the  house  or  of  persons 
maintaining  themselves  outside,  whose  consent,  however,  to  their 
being  thus  disposed  of  is  required  h^  law.  Even  the  children  variously 
denominated  the  **ins  and  outs/'  "now  and  agains,'*  AngHce  casuuK^, 
whose  treatment  is  in  England  one  of  our  most  painful  and  perplexing 
social  problems,  are  in  some  parishes  boarded-out  if  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  the  parents  not  claiming  them  under  several  weeks.  To 
rescue  a  child  from  their  influence,  when  it  is  notoriously  evil,  he  in 
sometimes  despatched  to  a  home  many  miles  away ;  and,  though  the 
authorities  are  compelled  to  restore  him  if  the  parents  demand  if, 
often  this  is  avoided,  and  the  child  grows  up  honest  and  industrious/t 

Whether  it  is  politic  thus  to  relieve  profligate  persons  of  their  olt- 

♦  Report  of  J.  J.  Honlo}%  Eeq.j  on  tbo  Boarding- out  of  PaupiT  Childroti  in  St'<4- 
lund;  iiad  Reports  of  Poor-Law  I nspoctora  on  tbe  Hoai-dinf^^-ont  of  Psuikt  Child  i  en 
in  rertuiii  Unions  in  England,  tJrder<?d  by  tho  House  uf  Con>inons  to  bo  printed, 
April  I'ith,  1870. 

f  The  wmt,  bow  over,  of  groitcr  power  in  this  respect  is  painfully  illustrated  by  Uie 
liifftory  of  d  child  rolated  in  No.  IV,  of  a  (series  of  ptipcra  on  **Jnvenilo  Pnuporism/* 
now  appearing  in  tho  Etiitihur^h  Cmtrantj  wliich  giviji  valutihle  information  on  tho 
boarding- out  MRtein. 
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gpnng  is,  as  Mr,  Henley  justly  says,  a  question  open  to  argument-^as 
certaiuly  it  is  one  pressing  upon  us  for  consideration  ;  but,  **  of  the 
advantage  to  the  children/'  he  adds,  "there  can  be  no  question/' 
In  some  parishes  in  Scotland  relief  is  granted  to  a  mother  for  her 
child,  not  in  money,  but  by  placing  it  at  one  of  the  admirable 
industrial  feeding  schools,  which,  originated  by  Sheriff  Watson  at 
Aberdeen,  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  that 
country.  The  pupiU  rarely  sleep  at  the  school,  returning  at  night  to 
the  parent's  dwelling,  or,  if  this  be  unsuitable,  being  placed  to  lodge 
with  some  respectable  poor  person. 

The  Inspector,  as  he  is  called  in  Scotland,  who  unites  the  duties  of 
clerk  and  relic ving-officer,  organizes  and  conducts  boarding-out.  In 
the  larger  towns  there  is  generally  an  assistant- inspector,  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  the  boarded-out  children,  selecting  homes,  visiting 
thorn  at  uncertain  intervals,  ordering  higher  diet  or  any  other 
necessary  for  the  ailing ;  finding,  in  conjunction  with  the  nurse,  suit- 
able places  in  service  for  them ;  and,  of  coursse,  transferring  them 
to  a  new  home  if  he  discovers  them  insufficiently  cared  for :  but  in 
the  small  parishes  this  additional  help  is  not  afforded,  and  unless  the 
local  inspector  or  parish  schoolmaster  he  engaged  to  watch  over 
them  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  thongh  much  to  be  deplored,  that 
the  children,  especially  as  they  arc  often  sent  to  a  great  distance  from 
their  own  parishes,  are  very  insufficiently  visited,  and  abuses  of  the 
system  arise.  In  18G3  this  evil  was  pointed  out  by  the  higher 
authorities,  and  parochial  boards  were  enjoined  to  adopt  efficient 
means  to  prevent  it ;  but,  as  Mr.  Henley  found  it  still  going  on  in 
1869,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  more  effective  steps  will  be  taken  to 
remove  it.  Now,  indeed,  that  public  attention  is  directed  to  Scotland 
as  an  example,  doubtless  she  will  feel  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  leave 
no  flaw  in  the  model.  Voluntary  supervision  by  residents  (alread}^ 
afforded  in  soino  localities)  may,  for  instance,  be  nioro  generally 
combined  with  official  surveillance,  and  supply  a  mischievous  deficiency 
observed  by  Mr.  Henley  in  remote  places,  where,  though  a  paid 
inspector  was  employed,  his  visits  being  extremely  rare,  the  children 
were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition — -not,  however,  it  appeared,  from 
intentional  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  foster-parents.  Some  instances 
of  personal  ill-treatment  Mr.  Henle}^  records,  but  adds,  **the  evidence 
generally  is  very  strongly  to  the  other  effect."  Watching  narrowly  for 
any  appearance  of  shrinking  from  the  nurses,  he  observed  that — * 

**The  younger  children  seemed  to  rush  to  them  as  their  protectors. 
They  often  cidl  the  nurse  *  mother,'  and  when  school  was  over,  the  children 
hastened  home»  and  entered  without  fear,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  reception  hiu!  been  doubtful.  They  are  .said  greatly  to  dread 
removal  to  the  poor-house,  and  I  can  confirm  this  statement/' 
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Here,  as  in  Ireland,  the  foster- parent  will  Bometimes  undertake 
the  expense  of  the  child  rather  than  part  with  it,  and  numerous  are 
the  aneedotea  that  might  be  related  in  proof  of  their  mutual  affection. 
An  old  man,  when  parting  with  a  hoy,  was  heard  saying,  w^hile  the 
tears  were  running  down  hia  cheeks,  "  Well,  well,  John !  it*s  no 
doubt  for  your  gude  youVe  going  to  work;  but  it's  sair  parting 
with  you/*  '*My  laddie  is  working  at  the  mill/'  remarked  an 
old  woman  to  Mr.  Henley,  **hut  he  never  forgets  to  sort  my 
garden  for  me*"  Many  such  **  small  though  homely  facts/'  he  says, 
'*  impressed  on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  the  ehihlren  had 
frequently  found  in  a  stranger  that  kindness  of  which  misfortune  or 
crime  had  in  infancy  deprived  them/^ 

**  We  have  seen/'  observed  a  lady,  who  has  visited  many  hoardod-out 
children,  **  a  foster-mother  in  Scotland,  wdio  for  twentj'  six  years  lias  roa- 
fltantly  hail  poor-house  children  under  her  care^  and  speaks  with  the  utmost 
pride  of  her  six  '  daughters  *  and  five  *  bods/  *  Maist  o'  them  are  married 
and  settled^  but  I  hae  ao  hairn,*  said  phe,  pointing  to  a  blushing  lassie  of 
twelve,  and  calling  upon  her  to  show  *  the  ladits '  the  long  row  of  prizes 
gained  for  proficiency  in  sehool.  We  asked  another  whether  lier  child 
would  come  hack  to  her  should  she  be  out  of  place.  *  Aye,  they  all  ca'  it 
haitit'^'  shtj  made  answer.  The  Grlasgow  Reports  tel!  us  how  the  same 
attention  ua  that  8ho\^'n  to  a  real  father  is  paid  hy  his  protajes  to  an  old 
sailor  to  whom  many  scrofidous  lads  had  he  en  intniBted,  hocause  a  sea-sida 
rowidouce  was  considered  desiriible  for  them/'  '*  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints/' saya  Mr.  Diigald  Cowan,  Assistant-Inspector  of  Edinhurgh  City 
parish,  **  from  the  lahouring  class,  that  the  boarded -out  childi'en  are  in  a 
hctt-er  position  than  theii"  own*  They  say,  '  It  is  a  mercy  that  some  one 
looks  after  thom/  '* 

We  have  heard  the  same  kindly  feeling  expressed  in  England; 
and,  indeed,  no  one  well  acquainted  with  our  respectable  working- 
people  would  expect  from  them  a  less  worthy  sentioieot, 

llespecting  the  number  of  children  it  is  well  to  place  in  one  family, 
"  doctors  differ  ;  **  but  most  think  two  or  three  should  Dot  be  exceeded, 
unless  the  circumstances  of  the  family  are  peeuliarly  favourable,  or  when 
brothers  and  sisters  would  otherwise  be  divided — a  course  strenuously 
deprecated.     To  put  thera  out  as   young   as   possible  (even  wheiL^J 
requiring  to  be  fed  with  a  bottle)  is  most  desirable ;  when  they  g(r.^^ 
out  above  nine,  success  is  not  to  he  depended  upon,  at  least  if  they 
come  from  bad  homes.    Even  the  experience  yet  attained  in  England 
confirms  this  opinion,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  are 
already  beyond  tho  reach  of  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  syatei 
The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  a  significant  commentary  it  is 
upon  the  failure  of  district  school  training,  that  on  leaving  those 
institutions  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  girls  should  be  boarded-out  for 
six  or  twelve  month s ;    but  wo  fear  that  the  eases  would  be  few  in 
which  at  that  age  the  powci*  would  not  have  been  lost  of  winning  their 
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way,  as  young  children  can,  to  the  hearts  of  the  foster-parents ;  while 
their  ignorance  and  dulness  in  respect  to  the  little  circumstances  and 
duties  of  every-day  life  in  a  poor  man's  cottage,  would  sorely  try  the 
patience  of  the  mother.  For  young  persons  of  this  age,  or  even 
approaching  it,  we  would  advise  the  somewhat  firmer  discipline  of 
an  Industrial  Home,  of  which  many  have  been  certified  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pauper  children,  guardians  being  empowered  to  contribute 
to  their  maintenance. 

To  board  children  with  relatives  is,  as  a  rule,  considered  inad- 
visable, lest  they  should  be  made  drudges ;  but  it  is  very  expedient 
to  place  them  where  "  there  is  the  controlling  influence  of  a  man  in 
the  family."  The  food  the  children  get  is  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
class  to  which  the  foster-parents  belong,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
porridge  and  broth. 

The  cost  varies  with  locality,  age,  and  state  of  health.  For  a  very 
young  infant,  5^.  a  week  is  paid ;  but  for  healthy  children  of  school 
age,  the  total  expense,  including  even  that  for  medical  attendance 
and  supervision,  ranges  from  45.  O^d,  at  St.  Cuthbert's  (Edinburgh), 
to  35.  3|c/.  at  Dundee.  As  a  rule  (disregarded,  however,  sometimes), 
children  up  to  thirteen  years  old  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  wages 
in  school  time,  except  during  harvest,  when  what  they  earn  is  their 
own.  When  they  begin  working  for  their  living,  their  wages  are 
retained  by  the  foster-mother,  and  supplemented  by  the  parish,  usually 
till  they  amount  to  5s.  a  week.  The  Edinburgh  girls  have  an  outfit 
when  they  go  to  service.  The  foster-mothers  are  expected  to  find 
them  places,  and  if  they  fail,  do  not  get  other  children  to  board — for  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  demand  for  boarders  exceeds  the  supply. 
Many  of  the  homes,  however,  visited  by  Mr.  Henley,  were  unsatis- 
factory as  regards  accommodation,  but  though  seeming  generally 
below  what  is  desirable,  he  considers  that  as  a  rule  the  children  are 
lodged  as  well  as  the  labouring  classes  of  the  district.  Usually  the 
little  boarders  appear  to  be  kindly  looked  upon  by  the  neighbours, 
but  instances  have  occurred  of  their  presence  bfeing  strongly  objected 
to  as  morally  and  physically  injurious  to  the  natives,  and  it  was  even 
alleged  in  one  case  that  the  poverty  of  the  foster-parents  led  to  the 
children  pilfering  in  their  behalf.  It  is  obvious  that  these  homes  had 
not  been  selected  with  due  care ;  and  an  instance  of  rejection  on  the 
score  of  physical  disease  may  be  similarly  explained. 

**  A  parish,'*  says  the  Inspector  of  Go  van,  "without  previous  inquiry  or 
arrangement,  landed  in  the  island  of  Arran  in  one  day  twenty-four  diseased 
children  without  extra  clothing,  without  knowing  where  they  were  to  lay 
their  heads,  and  being  thereby  compelled  to  take  any  house  that  offered, 
they  had  to  place  them  in  most  improper  hands,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  were  not  cared  for ;  and  when  they  attended  school,  the  children  of 
the  natives  complained  of  the  sickening  odour  arising  from  open  sores  not 
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properly  treated;  uiid  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (and,  in  ju}'  opiu ion,  very 
pi'uperly  J  ordered  tliat  this  hourditig-out  should  not  continue.  Now  this 
was  an  ah  use  of  the  system,  because  that  parish  ought  to  have  made 
arrrtngements  hefore  sending  their  chiJdren  there,  and  they  ought  also  not 
to  have  sent  bo  many  into  one  small  district  of  scattered  houses.  There  is 
sufficient  accommodation  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  for  all  children  who  are 
so  diseased,  and,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  they  f^hould  he  placed  where 
they  huve  at  least  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  modicum  of  lieulth/' 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  children  dealt  with,  Mr. 
irciiley  could  not  obtain  precise  returns ;  but  he  estiraatea  their 
total  to  exceed  40,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  30,00 0^  we  assume,  are  in 
receipt  of  ordinary  out-relief.  He  calculates  the  number  eligible  for 
boai ding- out  to  be  7,000,  and  of  these  he  believes  nearly  5,000  are 
60  disposed  of;  some  of  them,  howerer,  being  Roman  CiithoHcs, 
are  placed  in  on  Industrial  School  of  that  faith,  for  though  foster- 
parents  of  their  own  religion  are  easy  to  obtain,  they  generally 
belong  to  a  ehi^s  it  is  undesirable  the  children  should  associate  with. 

Thus  the  residue  in  poor-houses  must  exceed  4,000 — -but  not  a 
thirteenth  part  of  the  number  so  shut  away  from  ordinary  life  and 
observation  in  parochial  buildings  in  Engknd.  The  position  of  the 
Scottish  childreo  left  in  the  poor-houses,  however^  would  seem  to  be 
inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  their  English  brethren.  There  is 
less  separation  of  juveniles  from  adults,  and  the  teaching  appears 
to  be  below  our  standard ;  but  this  is  more  than  couipensatefl  for  as 
regards  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  go  to  the  parish  schools.  In 
Scotland  these  are  attended  by  all  classes.  We  heard  of  a  boarded- 
out  lad  being  Dux  of  the  school  to  which  the  squire's  son  also  came ; 
iiiid  Mr,  Ilenley  mentions  seeing  *'  a  parochial  boy  between  the 
schoolmaster's  son  and  a  farmer's,  with  his  arms  on  their  shoulders, 
using  the  same  hymn-book/'  Such  association  must  be  happily 
destructive  of  caste  feeling. 

In  some  pari.^hes  the  children  are  trained  to  self-support  by  being 
allowed  to  go  out  to  work  for  themselves  during  the  day,  or  perhaps 
for  the  whole  summer,  returning  to  the  poor-house  to  sleep^  or  to  lodge 
during  winter.  Physically,  their  condition  seems  the  same  as  with 
us — below  the  standard  in  health  and  size,  and  very  liable  to  skin 
disease ;  and  Mr.  Henley  quotes  with  reference  to  them  ^yhat  he 
had  already  said  of  the  English.  **  With  better  food  and  clothing 
than  can  he  obtained  by  those  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer, 
workhouse  children  generally  appear  to  me  to  feel  the  want  of  that 
liberty  and  space  which  are  so  essential  to  the  healthy  development 
of  young  life.*' 

Of  the  hoard ed-out  children,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  "  they 
were  certainly  very  free  from  those  banes  of  workhouse  schools 
dependent  on  low  vitality,  sore  eyes  and  eruption  of  the  skin/*  and 
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though  In  country  schools  he  could  distinguish  them  by  their  inferior 
appearance,  he  attributes  this  to  their  type  rather  than  to  any 
neglect ;  and  in  suburban  or  town  schools,  on  the  contrary,  "  they 
looked  equal,  if  not  better  than  other  children."  This,  one  must 
suppose,  was  some  time  after  they  had  left  the  poor-house,  if  the 
experience  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Kay  is  a  fair  sample.  This  worthy  woman 
describes  the  vigorous  treatment  she  adopted  in  equally  vigorous 
terms. 

"I  have  three  girls,"  she  told  Mr.  Henley,  **  boarded  with  me;  they 
came  from  Dumfries  poor-house;  they  were  in  the  poor-house  *  awhiles.' 
When  the  bairns  came  to  me  from  the  poor-house  their  heads  were  full  of 
beasts  and  muckle  scabs,  a  kind  o*  scm*vy-liko  over  their  heads  and  bodies  ; 
I  wrought  on  with  them  the  whole  summer  with  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
Harrogate  salts,  and  brought  them  out  of  it." 

The  opponents  of  boarding- out  express  terror  lest  the  pauper  child 
ahould  spread  disease  in  his  foster  parent's  home  ;  but  there  is  such 
virtue  in  dispersion  that  maladies  absolutely  invincible  when  con- 
centrated in  the  workhouse  become  manageable  if  the  casej  are 
isolated,  and  a  free  open-air  life  strengthens  the  constitution.  It' 
is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  children  actually  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disorders  should  not  be  placed  where  they  are 
likely  to  communicate  it  to  others.  This  is  a  point  demanding  great 
care  in  removing  them  from  the  workhouse,  and  Mr.  Henley  suggests 
that  a  medical  certificate  should  be  required  that  they  are  not  thus 
affected — a  precaution  already  adopted  in  England. 

The  mortality  of  the  Scottish  boarded-out  children  Mr.  Henley 
compares  with  that  of  the  pupils  in  English  district  schools ;  but, 
unless  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  infants  are  included  in  the 
former,  and  that  few  children  under  four  or  five — i,e.^  during  the 
period  of  highest  mortality — are  received  in  district  schools,  the 
comparison  becomes  fallacious.  Mr.  Henley  points  out  this  disturbing 
element ;  but,  to  realize  how  potently  it  operates,  it  is  needful  to 
know  what  proportion  the  infant  deaths  bear  to  the  rest.  We  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  find  that  in  the  Scotch  return,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Henley,  of  the  deaths  reported  for  the  two  Edinburgh  parishes, 
and  for  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  more  than  half  were  of  children 
under  five  years  old. 

With  respect  to  the  future  career  of  young  people  brought  up  in 
the  poor-house,  and  those  who  have  been  boarded-out,  Mr.  Henley 
says  : — *'  Upon  this  matter  of  vital  importance  I  can  hardly  form  a 
correct  opinion,  or  bring  statistics  to  bear,  though  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Inspectors  must  carry  conviction  of  the  superiority 
of  boarding-out  in  this  respect." 

Statistics,  however,  of  boarding-out,  supplied  from  various  parishes, 
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aro  quoted,  and  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go ;  those  from  Paisley 
are  especially  deserving  of  examination,  as  they  enter  much  into  detail, 
and  extend  over  a  period  of  thirtj'"  years.  But  none  are  exhaustive,, 
and  we  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  them  supplemented  by  such  testi- 
mony as  this  from  Mr.  Kemp,  Governor  of  the  City  Poor-house, 
Edinburgh,  who  says : — 

'  **  When  I  eam<?  to  this  workhouse,  in  1857,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
liisappointmeiit  I  felt  when  I  found  that  the  children  were  not  kept  in  the 
house ;  I  looked  upon  the  system  of  boarding  them  oat  with  very  little 
favour ;  I  have,  however,  long  ago  changed  my  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
now,  after  long  experience,  look  upon  it  as  the  best  plan  I  have  yet  seen 
for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  pauper  child/* 

And  of  Mr,  Cowan,  Governor  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  who,  though  he 
knows  of  some  brought  up  in  the  poor-bouse  who  have  elevated  them- 
selves far  above  that  position,  is,  "  as  a  rule,  in  favour  of  boardings 
OTit  as  opposed  to  the  hospital  or  poor-house  system.'"  And  of  Mr. 
Adamson,  the  able  Inspector  for  the  City  Parish,  Glasgow,  who 
says — "  I  came  to  Scotland  with  a  strong  feeling  against  the  system 
of  boarding-out  children,  and  determined,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my 
power,  to  break  it  down.  I  am  quite  converted  to  the  system  as  it 
is  now  managed  in  this  parish." 

The  evidence  of  numerous  school-teachers,  quoted  by  Mr.  Henley, 
is  almost  imiformly  in  favour  of  the  system ;  and  so  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  medical  officers  he  cites.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Walter 
Watson,  of  Midcalder,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  children  by  their  foster-mothers,  and  of  tJie 
beneficial  results  to  their  health  \  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  of  tia 
eoUeagues  express  dissatisfaction  on  both  points,  attributing  want  of 
care  to  insufficient  payment. 

The  "Conclusions'*  in  which  Mr*  Henley  embodies  his  own  opinion 
are  cautiously  stated,  but  are  to  the  ctlect  that  generally,  as  conducted 
by  the  large  city  parochial  boards,  boarding-out  "tends  to  improve 
the  children  physically  and  mentally,  a/k/  effectually  hreak^  ihtxr  conk* 
tied  ion  fciih  the  poor-house  J*  He  points  out  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  machinery  which  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
abuse,  and  supplies  a  list  of  the  rules  suggested  by  his  investigation, 
which  he  considers  necessary  in  applying  the  system  to  England, 
Many  are  identical  with  those  already  adopted  where  the  plan  has 
been  systematically  organized  in  this  country.  He  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  Scottish  characteristics  may  not  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  system ;  but  the  plan  has  now  been  long  enough  in 
action  among  us  to  prove  that  a  class  as  well-to-do  as  the  crofters — 
who,  north  of  the  Tweed,  are  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  foster- 
parents — arc  willing  here  to  receive  the  children,  that  English  hearts 
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are  not  less  open  ttan  Scottiat  to  sympathy  for  the  forlorn,  and 
that  though  the  virtues  of  the  two  races  may  not  bo  identical,  what 
may  he  lacking  in  one  direction,  is  compensated  for  in  another, 
Lukewarraness  ahont  education  has  been  urged  as  a  strong  objection 
to  boarding-out  in  this  country  ;  hut  if  it  exist  among  the  class 
iBought  for  as  foster-parents,  it  is  corrected  by  the  &\ne  qn&  nou  that 
ll)onrded-out  children  shall  attend  school — a  proviso  which  is  made 
(and  therefore,  we  presume,  found  necessary)  in  Scotlfind,  whore,  up 
*to  the  age  of  thirteen,  school  attendance  is  usually  required,  and  relief 
stopped  in  default.  In  one  important  respect  England  has  the 
advantage.  The  house  accommodation  of  the  foster-parents  here 
appears  to  be  decidedly  superior,  so  much  so  that  whether  comparing 
Mr.  Henley's  Report  with  those  of  hie  brother  inspectors  (which  we 
are  about  to  summarize),  or  recalling  our  personal  observations  of 
homes  in  the  two  countries,  we  are  struck  with  the  ahnost  sump- 
tnousness  of  the  lodging  enjoyed  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  English 
children,  compared  with  that  of  the  Scottish-  Tlio  dwellings  of  the 
foster-parents  here  not  unfi-equently  contain  four,  or  even  five, 
roomfi ;  and  though  this  amount  of  space  is  not  always  attainable, 
nor,  indeed,  needful,  when  the  boarder  is  the  only  child  in  the  family, 
experience  aflbrds  ground  to  hope  that  every  union,  excepting  those 
in  very  large  towns,  can  provide  decent  homes  for  all  the  children  to 
be  placed  out.  This  will  be  more  readily  believed,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  number  needed  is  in  the  proportion  only  of  about  1  to 
100  of  the  dwellings  of  our  labouring  classes.  If,  as  regards  the  large 
towns,  the  supply  should  fall  short  of  the  demand,  for  the  reason 
sometimes  urged  against  the  adoption  of  boai^ing-out  at  all — -namely, 
the  already  disgracefully  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  those  dwell- 
ings— let  us  hope  that  when  the  fact  becomes  patent  that  our  honest 
poor  are  compelled  to  herd  together  in  habitations  which  guardians 
declare  beneath  the  requirements  of  pauper  children,  those  with 
whom  the  duty  of  improvement  rests  will  be  shamed  into  perform- 
ing it. 

The  inspectors  (Mr,  Hawley,  Mr.  Famall,  Mr.  Cane,  Mr.  Hedley, 
Mr.  Henley,  Colonel  Warrl,  Mr.  Longley,  and  Mr.  Longc),  whose 
evidence  concerning  boarding-out  in  this  country  we  are  now 
examining,  report  upon  twenty-two  unions,  viz,,  Christchurch,  East 
Preston,  Highworth  and  Swindon,  Ringwood,  Warminster,  Devizes, 
Caistor,  Ilomcastle,  ^Utrincliam,  Garstang,  Chorlton,  Macclesfield, 
Berwick -on -Tweed,  Eton,  Bath,  Dartford,  Colchester,  Evesham, 
Leominster,  Ludlow,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Swansea;  and  upon  341 
children,  though  these  are  not  the  whole  number  boarded-out,  some 
unions  where  the  plan  is  in  action  not  being  noticed.  The  coat 
varies  from  an  average  of  Is.  W\d.  a  week  per  head  at  Swansea  to- 
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4s.  ll^d,  at  Dart  ford.  At  Bath,  which  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  model,  the  weekly  allowances,  including  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  outfit,  is  about  4s,  In  the  above  sums,  however,  medical 
expenses  and  those  for  supervision  are  not  included.  Leominster, 
Wanninster,  and  Swansea  have  pursued  the  system  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  former  place  the  guardians  exercise  a  kindly  watchfulness 
over  the  little  boarders,  and  Mr.  Long©  quotes  the  clerk  to  the  effect 
that  *'  the  foster-parents  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  whole 
of  the  children  are  doing  remarkably  well."  At  Warminster  and 
Swansea,  however,  the  course  pursued  differs  little  from  ordinary 
out-relief ;  and  at  Garstang,  where  there  is  no  workhouse,  the  case 
is  probably  similar.  At  this  place  the  children  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  illustrating  the  need  of  orgauized  supervision,  and 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  homes.  Boarding-out  proper,  as 
pursued  in  this  country,  with  due  regulations  for  securing  those 
essentials  as  well  as  school  attendance,  and  periodical  reports  upon 
the  condition  of  the  children,  may  be  considered  to  date  Irom  iU 
commencement  by  Mrs.  Archer  at  Highworth  and  Swindon,  and  by 
the  guardians  at  Eton,  eight  or  nine  years  ago — at  each  place, 
apparently,  an  original  invention.  On  its  introduction  at  Bath,  in 
May,  1869,  some  additional  rules  were  made,  and  forms  drawn  up  and 
printed  for  the  medical  certificates,  agreements  with  foster-parents, 
and  reports  of  the  visitors  and  school- teachers ♦*  These  have  usually 
been  adopted  where  the  plan  has  been  subsequently  introduced,  and, 
if  iblloi.\'ed,  failure  in  attaining  a  very  high  degree  of  success  is  hardly 
possible.  IVoof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Colonel  Ward's  Report  upon 
the  Bath  children.  In  an  elaborate  statement  of  their  condition 
there  is  not  an  unfavourable  circumstance  recorded ;  and,  in  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  Poor-La w  Board,  the  Colonel  accompanies  it  with 
these  words  ;^**  On  personally  inspecting  the  residences  I  foimd  all 
the  children  in  a  satisfactory  state  as  regards  cleanliiicst*,  clothing, 
and  general  appearance ;  and  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
foster-parents  appeared  highly  respectable.**  They  receive  in  behalf 
of  each  child  Ji«.  a  week  for  food  and  lodging,  and  (k.  Gd.  a  quarter 
for  clothes,  besides  a  good  outfit  to  begin  with.  The  child's  school 
fees  are  also  paid,  and  medical  attendance,  cost  of  removal,  and  burial 
expenses  are  guaranteed.  This  allowance  is  found  sufficient  to  secure 
first-rate  homes,  where  the  boarders  are  treated  as  children  of  the 
house. 

Many  little  incidents  have  already  occurred  proving  how  completely 
they  are  recognised  as  members  of  the  family ;  but  to  realize  this 

•  Tlie  formSj  rales,  &c.|  will  be  found,  together  iritli  miirh  important  informntion, 
in  a^Ptattical  Guide  to  the  Boarding-out  System/'  by  Colonel  Grant,  R,E.>  pub- 
lished by  Knight  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street. 
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ttey  sbould  be  seen  in  their  homes,  and  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  who  should  visit  Bath  for  this  purpose  only,  would,  we  feel 
sure,  find  himself  amply  repaid.  The  firat  annual  report  on  the 
children  isBued  by  the  Boarding-out  Committee  for  Bath  Union 
should  also  be  obtained.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  practical 
information. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Hawley's  estimate  of  the  working  of  the  system  at 
Highworth  and  Swindon  less  gratifying.  To  a  very  minute  report 
on  each  child  he  appends  the  remark,  *'  I  may  here  observe  that  the 
whole  scheme  works  remarkably  well,  and  that  the  children  seem 
very  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  respective  homes." 

Chorlton  affords  us  an  example  of  the  system  as  applied  to  a  town 
district.  Under  existing  regulations  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  (which 
are,  however,  shortly  to  be  modified),  children  cannot  practically  be 
boarded  out  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  union,  and  as  that  of 
Chorlton,  unlike  Bath,  does  not  include  country  parishes,  the  plan 
could  only  be  adopted  upon  the  condition  of  placing  the  children  in 
urban  homes.  Here  Mr,  Cane  found  thirty-seven  little  boarders 
who  had  been  placed  out  during  the  year  preceding  his  inspection. 
Of  five  of  the  twenty-nine  homes  among  which  they  were  distributed, 
he  speaks  unfavourably  aa  regards  accommodation  and  cleanliness, 
though  apparently  in  these  respects  they  are  not  below  what  a  large 
portion  of  our  working  classes  are  contented  with :  with  the  rest  he 
is  thoroughly  satisfied.  The  food  is  invariably  good  and  abundant 
(four  meals  and  meat  daily,  are  the  rule  here,  and  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  other  districts)^  and  we  gather  that  the  children  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  family. 

The  Orphan  Training  Committee  of  the  Chorlton  Guardians  have 
themselves  issued  a  most  instructive  Annual  Report,  signed  by  Mr, 
Charles  J.  Herford,  to  whose  benevolent  exertions  the  introduction 
of  the  sj^stem  into  that  union  is  mainly  owing.  It  is  dated  rather 
later  than  Mr.  Cjine*?,  and  deals  with  forty-seven  children.  With  a 
candour,  less  common  than  could  be  wished  but  very  much  to  be 
desired,  they  state  adverse  equally  with  favourable  circumstances. 
Thus  we  learn  that  *'  three  children  have  been  returned  to  the  work- 
house, viz.,  one  being  incorrigibly  filthy  in  his  habits,  and  tico  sent 
out  in  an  unhealthy  condition;"  also  that  **one  child  has  been 
removed  to  another  homo  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  intem- 
perate habits  in  the  foster-parents  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  two 
ethers  are  about  to  be  removed  from  another  home.'*  This  state- 
ment may  at  first  startle  the  inquirer  and  inspire  distrust  in  the 
plan.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  or  any  other  evil 
influence  cannot  remain  long  undiscovered  where  supervision  is 
constant  j  and,  being  discovered,  the  child  is  speedily  removed.    Sup- 
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pose  he  had  remained  at  the  workhouse  school  until  the  usual  age 
for  going  to  service.  The  inquiries  ordinarily  made  into  the  cha- 
racter of  employers  are  far  less  searching  than  those  respecting 
foster-parents,  so  that  his  chance  of  falling  among  the  intemperate 
would  be  greater.  And  supposing  he  went  to  an  employer  of  these 
habits,  would  the  quarterly  visit  of  inspection  of  the  relieving 
officer  (which  moreover  is  frequently  not  made  at  all)  suffice  to 
discover  the  evil,  and  even  if  discovered,  would  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  even  probably,  be  considered  a  valid  reason  for  taking  the 
little  servant  away  P  With  the  boarder,  if  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  the  selection  of  the  foster-parent,  or  if  the  habit  of  drinking  is 
acquired  after  he  received  the  child,  the  latter  can  suffer  from  it  but 
a  very  short  time — ^it  is  simply  an  incident,  not  a  condition,  of  his 
life ;  and  the  very  fact  that  intemperance  is  the  cause  of  his  being 
transferred  to  another  home,  will  impress  upon  him,  if  he  is  old 
enough  to  reason,  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

The  payments  at  Ghorlton  are  almost  identical  with  those  at 
Bath  for  the  children  who  range  in  age  from  two  to  nine  years  old  ; 
for  a  few  elder  ones,  whose  services  are  valuable,  a  smaller  sum  is 
given. 

<'  Twenty-eight  of  the  foster-parents  are  married  couples,  and  of  these 
twenty-two  of  the  husbands  are  artizans  and  warehousemen,  three  are 
shopkeepers,  one  a  city  missionary,  one  a  policeman,  and  one  a  schoolmaster. 
There  are,  besides,  three  widows  and  five  unmarried  women,  the  latter  of  a 
somewhat  superior  class In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  foster- 
parents  have  taken  the  children  to  their  hearts  as  well  as  to  their  homes, 
as  is  shown  by  munistakable  signs,  which  only  the  witnesses  can  appreciate. 

In  almost,  if  not  quite  every  case,  the  foster-parents  spend  on 

the  children,  both  for  food  and  clothing,  more  than  the  union  allowance, 
and  they  are  proud  to  show  the  clothes  they  have  provided,  and  the  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  children." 

This  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  is  not  an  unusual  circum- 
stance, and  proves  that  in  these  instances,  at  least,  the  children  have 
been  taken  with  no  view  to  profit.  Of  course  this  can  be  the  case 
only  where  the  foster-parents  are  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  tut 
experience  shows  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  so  situated 
whose  love  for  children,  or  willingness  to  take  part  in  a  bene- 
volent action,  induces  them  to  accept  the  charge.  Their  unselfishness 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Ghorlton  Report, 
and  the  kindness  in  illness  therein  described,  has  found  many 
parallels  among  other  foster-parents : — 

**  The  health  of  the  children  was  one  of  the  points  as  to  which  some 
anxiety  was  reasonably  felt,  and  many  of  them  were  exceedingly  delicate  at 
the  time  they  came  out  of  the  workhouse.  Several  of  them  have  suffered 
from  cutaneous  diseases,  of  which  the  seeds  were  apparently  brought  from 
the  workhouse ;  others  from  the  ordinary  diseases  of  children,  whooping- 
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congh  and  scarlatina.  We  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  patience  with 
which  the  foster-parents  have  borne  the  annoyances — sometimes  very 
serious — the  labour,  and  the  watching  involved  in  these  attacks.  In  one 
case,  a  violent  attack  of  scarlatina,  followed  by  hectic  fever,  the  unwearied 
devoted  attention  of  the  foster-mother  has  been  most  touching ;  accompanied, 
too,  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  her  own  means,  without  any  application 
for  help  from  the  union,  or  from  private  sources  ;  though,  of  course,  she 
has  since  been  helped  freely  from  the  special  fund  obtained  for  such  occa- 
sions. In  all  these  cases  it  has  seemed  to  us  that,  had  the  children  been 
their  own,  greater  care  and  solicitude  could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  general  health  of  the  children  (after 

getting  over  the  change  of  diet  and  mode  of  life,  which  often  produce 

temporary  indisposition)  has  improved,  although  they  were  brought 

from  the  country,  where  the  workhouse  school  is  situated,  to  dwell  in 

the  town.      This  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  more  varied  and 

natural  conditions  of  home-life,  and  reminds  us  of  the  experience 

obtained  in   Ireland   by  the   contrast  between  the  pupils  in   the 

Protestant  Charter  Schools,   and  those   attending  day-schools   but 

dwelling  in  the  humble  homes  of  their  parents.     We  have  the  whole 

philosophy  of  this  apparent  paradox,  but  really  sound  physiological 

principle,  epitomised  in  the  petition  of  the  country  mouse  for  his 

"Hollow  tree, 
A  crust,  ai^  liberty,'* 

The  mental  improvement,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  aviraken- 

ing,  of  the  children  is  not  less  obvious  than  their  physical  change  for 

the  better. 

**  The  dulness  and  stupidity  of  the  children  when  they  are  first  received, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  gradually  brighten  and  their  whole  natures 
expand,  have  been  constantly  remarked  on  by  the  foster-parents.  The 
remark  of  one  woman,  in  particular,  that  the  children  when  they  first  come 
out  are  *  a  sort  of  half- idiots,'  is  certainly  rather  strong.  But  it  expresses 
in  a  somewhat  extreme  form  what  seems  to  be  a  very  common  feeling 
among  the  foster-parents." 

We  have  frequently  heard  similar  remarks  from  other  foster- 
parentB.  "  Why,  they  were  just  like  wooden  children  when  they  first 
came  out ! ''  one  exclaimed. 

**  Their  patience  is  also  very  frequently  tried  by  the  tendency  of  many  of 
the  children  to  pilfering,  and  to  lying  when  questioned  about  some  fault. 
These  defects,  accompanied  in  the  older  children  by  awkwardness  and 
incapacity  when  set  to  do  practical  work  (which  we  hope  the  girls'  kitchen 
established  in  the  workhouse  may  do  something  to  remedy),  although  very 
fairly  proficient  in  mere  book-learning,  bring  out  in  a  strong  light  the 
importance  of  the  provision  which  is  being  made  for  the  children,  the  older 
as  well  as  the  younger  ones,  of  such  a  training  for  service  as  they  may 
obtain  in  superior  working-class  homes,  while  they  continue  under  the 
influence  of  the  kindly  consideration  of  foster-parents  really  interested  in 
their  welfare." 
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As  more  lioines  are  constantly  offering,  tlie  number  of  cliildren 
placed  out  will  probably  increase  ;  and  tbe  report  euggests  that  it 
may  become  necessary  to  create  a  more  special  organization  for 
administering  the  system,  remarking  that,  in  any  case,  '*  it  is  very 
dej^irable  a  number  of  the  guardians  should  actively  interest  them- 
selves in  the  work."  Too  much  stress,  wo  are  persuaded,  cannot  be 
laid  upon  this  point. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  boarding- out  system,  as  now 
organized  in  this  country,  Js  tbe  union  of  voluntary  with  official 
supervision ;  and  female  aid  in  this  direction  is  much  to  be  desired. 
In  several  unions  ladies,  either  individuaUy  or  as  members  of  associa- 
tions formed  with  this  object,  are  giving  their  help,  which  is  thus 
courteously  acknowledged  by  the  Chorlton  Committee  : — 

*^  In  conclusion,  your  Committoo  would  record  their  strong  sense  of  tho 
value  of  the  co-operation  of  the  lady-visitors  j  their  belief  that  the  influence 
of  tbe  ladies  will  bo  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  foster-parents,  and  in  befriending  the  children  in  their  fature 
struggle  with  the  world  and  its  temptations ;  and  their  conviction  that  the 
assistimce  of  lady-visitora  is  essentliil  to  tho  complete  success  of  the  board- 
ing-out system,  wherever  established/' 

Of  voluntary  assistance  Colonel  Grant  remarks*  : — 

*'  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  this  arrangement — it  brings  into  useful 
and  appropiiate  action  a  new  element  of  labour  of  a  high  order,  although 
intherto  unemployed.  There  are  numhers  of  men  and  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  ladies  throughout  the  countrj^  who  are  able,  willing,  and 
unxious  to  do  this  good  work,  and  who  are  longing  far  opportunities  of 
being  of  use  to  those  around  them.  It  is  true  the  working  of  thia  system 
entails  much  labour  and  trouble,  but  we  have  a  surplus  of  trouble-seekers 
ready  at  hand.  This  charity  is  emphatically  doubly  blessed — blessed  to 
those  who  give  and  to  those  who  receive  ;  for,  however  much  some  of  our 
philanthropic  eflbrts  may  fiiil  ;  however  true  the  retort  may  be  that  our 
mendicityf  and  other  simihu*  charitahle  societies,  only  foster  the  evils  they 
eudtuvvom-  to  assuage ^  wo  cannot  err  in  befriending  the  orphan  child  who, 
by  an  inscrutable  Providence,  has  been  east  upon  our  care,  whose  utter 
helptcssness  appeals  to  us  with  a  force  that  cannot  be  resisted.  If  tho 
working  of  the  system  entails  labour,  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  if  it  succeeds 
in  rescuing  these  poor  children  from  the  unnatural  training  and  atmosphere 
of  the  workhouse,  and  so  merges  thtin  in  their  proper  position  among  tho 
labouring  classes  as  to  blot  out  of  their  memories  that  they  w^ere  ever 
paupers,  it  surely  will  be  a  labour  well  bestowed,  and  one  that  those  who 
have  undertaken  it  will  never  regret.  And  do  not  think  that,  because  there 
are  only  a  comparatively  few  children  in  each  nnion  suitable  for  the  system, 
a  great  amount  of  labour  is  asked  for  a  triEing  object ;  but  reflect  that  these 
children  in  all  the  unions  of  England  and  Wales  are  computed  to  amount 
to  between  twenty  thousand  and  twenty-tive  thousand/' 

It  would  assuredly  mislead  to  treat  this  enterprise  as  imposing 
neither  trouble  nor  difficulty  :    no    work  worth  the  doing,    as  the 
Colonel  has  elsewhere  observed,  is  without  them,     But-^ 
•  Practical  Quid©  to  tho  Boarding- out  By  stem. 
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**  One  word  more,*'  he  continues  ;  "  do  not  be  discouraged  by  temporary 
difficulties  and  disappointments  or  failures.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  perfect 
all  at  once.  Believe  that  the  thing  is  to  be  done  ;  that  it  is  worth  doing, 
and  depend  upon  it  that,  by  patience  and  determination,  it  will  be  done." 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  must  touch  again  upon  a  topic 
already  briefly  treated — the  unsatisfactory  system  upon  which  our  casual 
pauper  children  are  dealt  with,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  their  case. 
So  long  as  their  continuance  at  school  is  entirely  dependent  on  their 
parents'  will — a  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Browne  in  his  last  Report 
remarks  "may  be  considered  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  future 
welfare  and  good  conduct  " — there  is  little  opportunity  for  training 
them  aright ;  while  the  kind  of  training  afibrded  by  the  expensive 
district  school,  even  if  they  could  be  detained  under  its  influence,  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  case.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Mr.  Tufnell  said: — "A 
pauper  school  is  not  the  place  for  the  reformation  of  a  criminal  or 
semi-criminal  child;  in  ordet  to  reform  children  of  that  descrip- 
tion," he  added  most  truly,  "you  must  have  the/amily  system." 

That  the  casuals  are  of  "  that  description,"  we  learn  also  from 
Mr.  Tufnell,  who  is  stated  to  have  said  :* — 

**  Practically,  the  workhouse  schools  of  the  London  parishes  are  mostly 
tilled  with  the  same  description  of  abandoned  children,   and  in  visiting 

refuges  and  reformatories I  find  precisely  the  same  characteristics 

among  the  inmates,  and  the  same  difficulties  and  evils  with  which  I  am  so 
familiar  in  respect  to  pauper  children." 

From  the  urgency  with  which,  in  his  last  Report,  Mr.  Tufnell  advo- 
cates district  schools  for  all  pauper  children,  we  must  infer  that  he 
has  altered  his  opinion  since  he  gave  the  evidence  we  quote,  but  we 
arc  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  can  have  wrought  the  change.  Lest  it 
fehould  be  supposed  that  the  increase  of  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  has  in  the  interval  cleansed  the  district  schools  of  such 
inmates,  we  need  but  insert  this  almost  too  vivid  description  of  his 
pupils,  by  Mr.  Imeson,  head-master  at  Han  well  Schools,  given  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Collins,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday, 
June  8,  1870.     Th^y  are,  he  says — 

**  The  dregs  of  the  population.  They  arrive  here  in  various  stages  of 
squalor  and  disease  ;  all  of  thepa  are  more  or  less  debased  ;  their  intellectual 
capabilities  are  of  the  lowest  order  ;  their  moral  sense  is  stifled  or  inactive 
through  suspicion  and  obstinacy.  Many  of  them  inherit  the  hoarse,  indis- 
tinct utterance  of  the  London  costermonger.  Whatever  point  is  gained 
by  our  exertions,  yet  we  have  in  these  children  to  deplore  the  great  want 
of  aspiring  sympathies.  Their  natural  bias  is  to  run  the  course  of  their 
fathers  in  ignorance,  and,  it  may  be,  in  crime.  With  a  strangely-marked 
precocity,  they  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  overrated.'' 

♦  Mr.  Doyle's  lieport,  1862. 
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,  in  endless  succession — ^like  the 
buckets  in  a  dredging-nmcliine — discharge  the  moral  filth  they 
accumulate  in  the  low  lodging-houses,  and  other  scenes  of  vice 
to  which,  with  their  parents,  they  resort  in  their  intervals  of  absence 
from  the  district  school,  upon  the  unfortunate  orphans  and  deserted 
who  arc  its  permanent  occupants !  Thankftil  are  we  to  see  in  the 
last  Poor- Law  Board  Report  (p.  xxii,)  a  suggestion  for  separating 
these  classes ;  though,  unless  the  permanent  are  boarded-out,  all  the 
eyils  of  the  hospital  system  which  have  gradually  been  making  them- 
selves more  and  more  felt  in  Scotland,  and  were  so  forcibly  exempli- 
fied in  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  in  Ireland,  will  be  developed 
among  them. 

Space  docs  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  our  subject  at 
the  length  w*e  hojicd  to  do  ;  but  w^c  would  emphatically  endorse  Mr, 
Tuftiell's  assertion  that  by  tho  family  system  alone  can  this  class  b© 
regenerated,  and  point  as  an  example  to  all  institutions  which  have 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  them.  To  this  principle  is  the  brilliant  success 
of  Mettray  largely  attributed ;  while  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  received 
and  reclaimed  the  **  dregs  of  the  population '*  of  Hamburgh,  boys 
and  girls  alike.  In  the  small  houses  wherein  they  dwell,  divided  into 
groups  not  exceeding  in  numbers  those  of  a  real  family,  each  goveraed 
by  a  "father**  and  ** mother,"  we  find  a  model  for  tho  plan  by 
which  those  whom  we  cannot  board-out  may  yet  be  individualized 
and  brought  under  home  influences.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  costly.  To  this  we  would  first  answer  that  no  plan 
can  be  so  costly  as  leaving  thousands  of  children  to  grow  up  un- 
reclaimed in  our  midst*  It  may  further  be  urged  that  the  same  letter 
which  quotes  Mr.  Imeson's  description  tolls  us  also  that  10  per  cent, 
of  the  Hanwell  children  are  placed  out  yearly  from  the  schools  and 
do  well;  but  we  have  shown  that  these  are  not  of  the  casual  class, 
and  that  even  of  the  10  per  cent.,  not  all,  or  nearly  alL  do  w^ell. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  proposed  experiment  we  must  glance 
at  our  present  expenditure.  In  Mr,  Bowyer's  last  Report  he  speaks  of 
new  separate  schools  at  Aston,  Leicester,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
built  at  a  cost,  respectively,  of  £22  l^r.,  £22  ITs.,  and  iJ  JO  5s.  for 
each  child,  (f  fulL  The  Aston  School  is  not  yet  occupied,  the 
Leicester  School  has  considerably  less  than  half  its  number,  so  that 
the  housing  of  each  chUd  costs  at  present  probably  £50  ;  and  at 
Stoke  there  are  350  instead  of  500  children,  and  therefore  their 
accommodation  must  be  estimated  at  more  than  £41  per  head.  Mr. 
Edw^in  Chad  wick,  \vo  believe,  has  shown  that  a  cottage  containing 
three  bed- rooms,  a  day-room,  scullery,  and  all  suitable  conveniences 
for  a  labourer's  familj',  may  be  built  for  £00.  Suppose  the  price  of 
one  large  enough  for  twelve  children  and  the  house-father  and  mother, 
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were  at  least  twice  that  sum,  or  £10  per  childy  that  would  leaye  an 
ample  surplus  for  the  purchase  of  ground  (including  land  to  culti- 
vate if  in  a  cheap  district),  and  for  a  general  school-room  with 
appropriate  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  in  each  little  colony.  We 
recommend  a  general  school-room,  agreeing  with  the  advocates  of 
large  schools,  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  mere  school  teach  rag,  large 
numbers  are  desirable.  It  is  when  the  school  is  also  a  home  that 
such  numbers  are  fatal  to  success.  

Some  change  in  the  law,  limiting,  or  even  for  a  time  abrogating, 
the  authority  of  parents  over  these  children  is  equally  essential  to 
their  well-being,  as  breaking  them  up  into  small  groups.  But  this 
is  no  new  principle.  It  is  already  in  action  as  regards  the  inmates  of 
Eeformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  belong  to 
the  very  same  class  ;  and  with  safeguards  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
his  children  being  a  relief  to  the  parent,  instead  of  a  deprivation, 
this  principle  ought,  we  submit,  to  be  extended  to  the  oflFspring  of  the 
pauper.  At  the  very  least,  parents  who  have  cast  the  burden  of  their 
children  on  the  State  should  not  be  free  to  interrupt  their  being 
made  good  citizens,  for  evil  purposes  of  their  own.  Before  regaining 
possession  of  them  they  should  be  bound  to  show  they  have  the 
means  to  provide  for  them  honestly,  and  intend  to  do  so. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
we  feel  at  the  notice  bestowed  upon  the  Boarding-out  System  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  It  there  receives  a  care- 
ful consideration,  and  is  recognised  as  an  important  experiment ;  and 
no  facility  for  its  favourable  trial,  in  the  power  of  the  department  to 
grant,  is  withheld.  It  has  indeed  just  been  officially  announced*  that 
an  Order  will  in  a  few  days  be  issued  (we  conclude,  before  our  own 
remarks  upon  it  will  have  appeared),  by  which  the  rules  of  the  Board 
will  be  modified  to  allow  pauper  children  to  be  sent  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  unions,  thus  enabling  the  Guardians  of  town  parishes  to 
board  them  out  in  country  homes. 

This  was  the  prayer  of  a  Memorial  signed  by  more  than  4,000 
ladies,  and  presented  by  a  deputation  from  their  number  in  May 
last  to  the  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  In  seeking  this  con- 
cession, they  accepted  the  responsibility  it  involves;  and  when- 
ever the  little  ones  are  sent  forth,  those  who  suggested  the  plan  will 
be  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  official  organization  that  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  ensure  the  safety  and  well-being  of  these  Children 
of  the  State. 

Florence  Hill. 


*  Letter  to  Miss  Preusser ;  Tinus^  August  23rd,  1870. 
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JULIUS  HARE  used  to  say,  '*  Children  always  turn  to  the  light ; 
Ohj  that  grown-up  men  would  do  likewise  !  "  If  we  were  to 
attempt  a  description  of  Dean  Stanley's  characteristics,  we  should 
name  first,  and  chief  of  all,  his  intense  love  for  the  light.  His  if*  not 
the  half-despairing  cry  of  Goethe  for  **  more  light,"  but  the  happy 
radiant  hopefidness  of  the  child,  whose  great  joy  is  "to  go  out  and 
see  the  sun:"  He  hails  it  with  incense  in  the  morning.  He  basks 
in  its  rays  at  nooDday,  and  he  watches  its  departing  glories  at  the 
Bunset  hour.  He  opens  every  door  and  every  window  to  let  in  the 
light.  He  ia  all  eye  and  all  ear,  quick  to  receive  ail  knowledge 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes.     He  has  learned  to 

"  Beijso  upon  tnit!i  where'er  'ti«  founds 
On  Christian  or  on  hcatben  ground. 

His  ** Essays  on  Church  and  State**  might  be  called  the  epic  of  **  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  *'  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  subject  is  the 
three  great  battles  which  each  party  in  the  Church  has  had  to  fight 
to  maintain  its  existence.  Other  subjects,  collateral  and  subsidiary, 
are  discussed  as  occasion  offers^  coming  in,  as  it  were,  "  by  way  of 
episode/*  The  lesson  or  moral  of  the  whole  is  that  the  three  parties 
are  to  tolerate  each  other,  and  to  continue  the  union  of  Church  and 
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State  because  that  union  softens  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling, 
controls  the  fierce  spirit  of  ecclesiastieism,  and  prevents  the  Church 
being  cut  off  from  the  DiTino  progress  of  the  world. 

The  fii-st  Essay  in  the  volume  is  on  the  Gorham  Controversy.  It 
was  published  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Eemew,  We  have 
not  at  present  any  intention  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
modern  High  Churehism.*  We  ahall  really  avoid  the  usual  plati- 
tudes  about  the  **  godless"  eighteenth  century.  We  shall  not  speak 
of  the  "frost"  under  Bishop  Butler,  and  the  **thaw**  under 
Dr.  Pusey.  The  complacency  %vith  which  some  men  in  our  time 
condemn  the  last  century  is  amusing.  The  common  denuuciation 
of  the  immorality  of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  im- 
plies a  tolerably  well-satisfied  opinion  of  our  own  progress.  To 
connect  the  Oxford  movement  with  the  repose  of  the  last  century 
is  to  trace  the  Trojan  War  to  Leda's  eggs;  and  in  both  cases 
the  amount  of  fable  is  about  equal. 

We  start  with  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
present  century  the  High  Church  party  thought  they  had  sufficient 
strength  to  thrust  the  '*  Evangelicals'"  out  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  Bishop  of  Jixeter 
and  Mr*  Gorham*  The  subject  of  their  difference  waa  of  signi- 
ficance only  as  it  indicated  the  different  tendencies  of  the  two 
parties  represented  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Presbyter,  Dr.  Phil- 
pot  ts  said  that  every  baptized  child  was  **  regenerated  **  by  the  act 
of  baptism.  Mr.  Gorham  denied  that  by  that  act  a  baptized  child 
was  necessarily  '*  regenemtcd.*'  The  judgment  was  against  the 
bishop.  It  declared  Mr.  Gorham's  doctrine  tenable  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  compatible  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  formu- 
laries. This  judgment  Dean  Stanley  receives  as  the  charter  of 
our  ecclesiastical  liberty,  the  legal  authorisation  of  differing  dogmas 
in  the  Church* 

A  great  part  of  the  baptismal  controversy  is  manifestly  a  mere 
battle  about  a  word.  The  most  zealous  advocates  of  baptismal 
regeneration  differ  among  theracjelves  as  to  what  **  regeneration  " 
means.  With  some  it  is  an  actual  sanctification  of  the  baptized. 
With  others  it  is  merely  fcederal,  signiiying  nothing  more  than 
admission  into  the  Christian  covenant.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  question  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  but  the  real  conflict  waa 
between  the  theological  system  of  Calvin  and  that  of  High  Church- 
men, who  combine  with  the  theology  of  Arminius  the  claims  of  a 
hierarchy.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  agree  with  Dean  Stanley  when 
he  quotes  and  endorses  the  words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  that  on  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  their 
opponents  **the  Church  of  England  maintains  an  absolute  neutrality." 
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In  one  place  the  Dean  says  that  no  Ptiritan  would  have  written  the 
baptismal  service.  This  is  probably  true,  yet  we  have  not  read  that 
the  Puritans  ever  raised  any  special  objection  to  thi^  service.  If  by 
Puritan  Dean  Stanley  means  simply  a  Calvin ist,  we  differ  from  him 
altogether.  It  might  have  been  written  by  any  of  the  Reformers  of 
Calvin's  school.  The  same  mode  of  speaking  of  bnptism  is  found  in  the 
Calyinistic  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  no  Arminian  could  have  written  Article  XVII.  We  try  in  vain  to 
conceive  of  this  Article  as  existing  in  a  Wesleyan  Confession  of  faitli. 
Moreover,  the  whole  spirit,  tone,  and  phraseology  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  is  Calvinistic.  Calvin  or  his  great  ancestor,  Augustine,  turns 
up  every  where  with  a  perversity  and  a  pertinacity  that  are  soinetimen 
provoking.  The  only  arguments  ever  advanced  against  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Thirty-nine  ilrticles  are  the  two  feeble  pleas  put  forward  by 
Archbishop  Laurence.  The  first  is  that  the  Articles  were  compiled 
from  tlie  Augsburg  Confession,  which  is  simply  begging  the  question 
that  on  these  subjects  the  Germim  Kcformers  did  not  agree  with  Calvin. 
The  second  argument  is  derived  from  the  rejection  of  the  Lambeth 
Articles*  But  any  one  who  reads  the  only  authentic  account  which 
wo  have  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  will  tind  it  phiinly  stated 
that  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  not  rejected  because  they  differed  front 
the  Thirty*nine,  but  simply  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 
King  James,  who  decided  on  their  rejection,  was  himself  at  that  time 
a  strong  Calvinist,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  Areh- 
bishop  Whitgift,  was  a  member  of  the  Conference,  and  the  chief 
aupporter  of  the  king.  In  e\ndence  of  the  Calvinistic  character  of  the 
I  Reformed  Church  of  England  we  have  the  theological  Literature  of 
ithree  generations  after  the  Reformation,  forming  a  **  consentient 
Toice  "  of  the  Church  for  seventy  years,  testifying  to  the  dominion  of 
the  theology  of  Calvin,  It  may  be  urged  that  the  moderation  of  the 
Articles  contrasts  with  the  pronounced  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  But  the  difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  It  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  more  systematic  statements  of  doctrine  coming 
after  the  great  controversy  on  the  five  points  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles. 

The  issue  which  was  raised  in  the  Gorham  prosecution  was  not  the 
admissibility  of  Calvinism  in  the  Church  of  England.  That  had 
been  admitted  since  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Gorham  had  on  his  side 
the  Calvinistic  Refonners  and  their  successors,  who  believed  that 
baptism  conveyed  regeneration  to  elect  children*  But  as  these  wero 
known  only  to  God,  the  visible  Church  charitably  assumed  that  all 
baptized  children  were  among  the  elect,  and,  therefore,  regenerate. 
The  only  foundation  which  Dr.  Philpotts  hud  for  his  doctrine  was 
by  taking  literally,  in  the  baptismal  service  for  children,  the  words 
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which  in  the  service  for  the  baptism  of  adults,  he  explained  as  Mr. 
Gorham  did. 

In  denying  the  neutrality  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  we  at  the  same  time  fail  to  discover  any  ground 
for  ascribing  to  our  Reformers  the  principle  of  compromise  or  com- 
prehension. It  is  possible  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  only 
means  that  comprehension  was  the  result.  We  cannot  find  that 
it  was  ever  seriously  intended,  much  less  openly  proposed.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Cranmer  proceeded  with  caution  and  prudence, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit  him.  Under  Edward  his 
action  was  more  decided.  If  we  reckon  the  Puritan  party  to  have 
then  existed,  and  to  have  been  represented  by  such  men  as  Hooper 
and  Coverdale,  there  was  great  freedom  in  that  direction.  But  this 
reign  was  short  and  unsettled.  Between  Elizabeth  and  her  first 
bishops  there  was  something  like  compromise.  The  bishops  con- 
formed to  rituals  and  ceremonies  which  they  would  gladly  have  laid 
aside.  For  some  years  the  Queen  was  allowed  to  have  a  crucifix  in 
her  chapel,  though  not  without  some  bitter  complaining.  For  the 
first  five  years  of  her  reign  the  Puritans  had  great  freedom  as  t^o  the 
ceremonies.  Then  began  subscriptions  and  the  enforcing  of  uni- 
formity. The  principle  of  exclusion  contended  with  the  fact  of 
comprehension.  The  same  influences  that  exist  to-day  were  at  work 
then.  A  Broad  Church  was  the  result  obtained,  but  until  Dean 
Stanley's  time  it  never  was  the  end  proposed. 

Ten  years  after  the  Gorham  prosecution  and  the  cry  of  war  was 
again  raised.  The  Church  of  England,  in  separating  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  appealed  to  the  Scriptures.  It  retained  the  three 
creeds,  for  the  reason  assigned,  that  they  could  be  proved  by  "  most 
certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture."  An  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
explain  it  as  we  may,  is  an  appeal  to  reason.  It  throws  men  back  at 
once  upon  questions  concerning  the  authenticity,  history,  authority, 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  inquiry  at  every  step 
implies  the  supremacy  of  reason.  There  was  not  probably  either  in 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  one  single  theologian  who 
carried  out  this  principle  to  its  ultimate  and  logical  results.  It  was 
largely  developed  in  Hooker ;  but  he  is  confused  and  contradictory 
when  he  speaks  of  the  province  of  reason  in  religion.  Chillingworth 
went  further,  and  was  clearer  ;  but  he  did  not  touch  the  goal.  The 
exigencies  of  his  argument  did  not  require  him  to  go  beyond  the 
position,  that  to  start  with  an  infallible  Bible  was  as  rational  as  to 
start  with  an  infallible  Church.  The  claims  of  reason  were  acknow- 
ledged more  openly  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists  and  by  the 
theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  in  every  case  with 
certain  limits.     The  discoveries  in  science  and  the  progress  in  the 
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study  imd  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  that  have  been  made  m  our 
day,  demanded  that  a  further  step  should  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  reason.  This  was  done  in  1800  in  the  famous  *VEssays  and 
Reviews."  The  *'  religious  world/*  unprepared,  as  it  too  often  is> 
for  a  change  in  theology,  gasped  with  horror.  The  seven  writers 
were  seven  Antichrists  of  the  latter  day.  High  Churchmen  and 
Low  Churchmen  stood  appalled.  Their  heart.s  failed  them  for  fear. 
Dr.  Pusey  grasped  the  hand  of  the  editor  of  the  licconL  Each  felt 
that  a  brother  is  born  for  adversity.  An  enemy  had  arisen,  w^hose 
existence  demanded  the  cessation  of  all  former  hostilities.  From 
thai  day  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  were  friends. 

Dean  Stanley's  estimate  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  is,  in  the  main, 
just.  It  was  not  the  best  exposition  either  of  the  principles  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  It  took  away,  without  always 
showing  what  was  to  be  given  in  the  place  of  what  was  taken  away. 
It  'was  not  a  book  for  the  general  public.  Its  authors,  indeed,  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be.  They  wrote  for  scholars ;  in  fact,  they 
wrote  for  the  clergy,  and  for  them  it  was  a  book  seasonable,  salutary, 
and  necensary.  Two  of  the  writers  were  prosecuted  in  the  Ecele- 
siaatical  Courts,  Out  of  thirty- two  charges  they  were  condenmed 
on  five,  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  They  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Of  tHe  five  remaining  charges,  two  were  withdrawn  by  the  pro- 
secutors. The  three  that  were  left  were  the  denial  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  eternal  punishment,  and  justification  by  fiiith.  In 
the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was 
not  denied.  It  was  only  made  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which 
guides  the  Church  and  purifies  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Eternal 
punishment  was  not  in  strict  language  denied.  There  was  nimply 
a  hope  expressed,  that  in  some  way  unknown  to  u?,  all  men  might  bo 
ultimately  saved.  Justification  by  fiiith  was  not  denied,  but  only  the 
"fiction  of  a  transfer  of  merit/'  or  what  in  technical  thcologfcal 
language  is  called  the  **  imputation  of  Christ's  righteou.sncss/'  On 
these  three  charges  the  two  essayists  were  acquitted.  There  is  no 
fonnulary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  which  inspiration  is  defined. 
There  is  no  article  which  forbids  us  to  hope  for  the  final  restoratiun 
of  all  men.  There  is  an  article  which  defines  justification  by  faith  ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness. 
On  all  these  questions  we  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Articles  believed  the  opposite  of  what  the  essayists  believed,  and 
that  they  would  have  agreed  entirclj^  with  the  prosecutors.  But 
this  belief  is  not  expressed  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  so 
the  position  of  the  Broad  Church  party  was  legally  established. 

Several  of  the  men  who  wrote  against  the  essayists  rapidly  rose  to 
high  places  in  the  Church.     The  essayists  themselves  were  left  with- 


out  further  prefeniieni.  Tlio  sole  exception  was  that  of  Mr.  Pattison, 
who  was  appointed  Iloctor  of  Liocoln,  hut  against  whoso  essay  no 
one  had  any  tiling  special  to  say.  Dr.  Williams  spent  the  reniaining 
yeara  of  his  too  short  life  in  the  congenial  work  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, among  his  parishioners  of  Broad  Chalke*  Mr,  Wilson  was  left 
in  his  quiet  parsonage  of  Great  Staughton — a  voice,  it  may  be,  in 
the  wilderness,  but  a  terror  to  the  surrounding  clergy,  and  a  beacon- 
light  to  warn  all  men  ofthe  danger  of  "free-handling**  the  Scriptures, 
Sir.  Jowett,  whose  essay  was  the  glory  of  the  volume,  is  still  Greek 
Professor  at  Oxford*  In  those  days  ho  taught  Greek  for  nothing. 
It  was  proposed  to  endow  his  professorship  j  but  that  burning  zeal 
for  the  **  faith  ^*  which  rarely  fails  the  country  clergy,  brought  them 
in  such  numbers  to  Oxford,  that  they  outvoted  the  promoters  of  the 
endowment.  But  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  connect- 
ing a  eanonry  with  the  professorship,  Mr.  Joweti  might  to  this  hour 
have  been  teaching  Greek  for  nothing.  Ten  years  had  nearly  passed 
before  a  Prime  Minister  had  the  courage  and  decision  to  elevate  one 
of  the  essayists  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  This  was  done  amid  the 
bowlings  and  waitings  of  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen ; 
but  it  was  done.  The  fact  is  accomplished.  The  editor  and  prime 
author  of  **  Kssays  and  Reviews  **  is  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

We  do  not  know  that  Dr,  Temple  has  in  any  way  renounced  his 
connection  with  the  liberal  party  in  the  Church  since  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Exeter.  He  has  withdrawn  his  essay,  which  in  one 
sense  we  regret.  Yet  there  is  something  which  all  men  owe  to  the 
consciences  of  them  that  are  weak.  Dean  Stanley  reduces  the 
doctrine  of  Bishop  Temple's  essay  to  the  level  of  the  most  ordinary 
theological  truism.  Ho  makes  it  simply  St.  PauFs  doctrine  that  the 
advent  took  place  **  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;'*  in  Dr.  Temple's  words, 
"  at  the  time  most  fitted  for  the  production  of  the  effect  intended." 
The  **  education  of  the  human  race  "  we  always  understood  as  mean- 
ing  this  certainly,  but  also  more  than  this.  In  our  judgment  it 
made  heathen  wisdom  part  of  the  Divine  teaching,  thus  extending 
the  idea  of  inspiration  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Christian  Church.  In  other  words,  it  made  the  world  potentially 
the  Church,  not  limiting  *'  rovelation  **  to  what  was  contained  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  To  bo  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
the  essay  on  **The  Education  of  the  Human  Race  *'  required  this 
meaning.  In  the  current  number  of  the  WesijiunHter  Betie?Pf  it 
is  said  that  Dr.  Temple  never  understood  his  own  doctrine,  for  to 
the'* education'*  ho  adds  '^revelation"  as  the  necessary  complement* 
It  is  true  that  in  all  these  questions  we  are  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
words.     St.  Paul,  spealdng  in  the  Epistle  to   the  Romans  of  the 
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T^XBilom  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  disimctly  says,  "  God  manifested 
it  to  them.'*  Yet,  conventionally,  we  call  that  only  revelation  which 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures ;  and,  as  Father  Malebrauche  says,  wo 
**  ungratefully "  ascribe  all  other  knowledge  to  our  own  xmder- 
standings, 

Ouo  of  the  essayists,  the  lamented  Baden  Powell,  had  passed  into 
th^  unseen  world  before  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews  *'  were  published. 
Ilis  essay,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  required  explanation.  On  the 
relations  of  faith  and  reason  he  is  beyond  measure  confused,  rele- 
gating revelation  entirely  to  faith,  and  in  words  which  remind  us  of 
Yoltuire'a  sneering  penfjlage  of  the   virtue   of  **  believing/'     Yet 
Yoltair©  only  repeated  the  words  of  the  orthodox  concerning  faith  ; 
and  there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that,  in  placing  revelation 
beyond  the  province  of  reason,  Baden  PowlH  was  perfectly  sincere. 
Wo  rather  marvel  at  the  caution  with  which  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster defends  the  memory  of  the  Savilian  professor.     He  had  been 
denounced  as  a  hopeless  infidel  and  a  eoutirmed  atheist.     It  was 
publicly  stated  in  support  of  these  charges  that  he  died  without  any 
ministrations  of  religion-     Dean  Stanley  answers  that  his  death  was 
sudden,  and,  like  all  sudden  deaths,  it  was  without  religious  or  other 
ministrations.     But  within  a  few  days  of  his  last  illness  he  preached, 
worshipped,  and  communieated  as  usual  at  8t«  Andrew's,  Well  Street, 
the  church  which  he  usually  attended.     In  the  very  year  in  which 
ho  died  he  asked  permission  to  deliver  the  Bampton  Lectures.     So 
far  the  Dean's  defence.     We  are  disposed  to  go  much  farther.     Wo 
have  read  with  some  care  all  that  Baden  Powell  wrote,     Un  many 
questions  in  theolog;^  his  views  were  imperfect ;  yet  in  that  depart- 
ment which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  the  scientific  side  of  religion, 
we  think  that  no  man  in  this  century  has  done  more  to  clear,  to 
establish,  and  to  strengthen  the  argunient  for  theism  drawn  from 
the  manifestations  of  order  and  intelligence  in  the  natural  world. 

The  only  party  which  has  not  yet  made  good  its  position  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  High  Ohm-ch  party.  It  was  put  on  its 
defence  in  the  Denison  prosecution^  but  that  broke  down  on  some 
technical  point.  It  is  now  on  its  trial  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  When  we  speak  of  a  High  Church  party  we  must  again 
bear  in  mind  the  inadequateness  of  language,  and  especially  of  terms 
which  are  used  to  class  and  label  religious  particvS.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  High  Churchmen,  some  of  them  exceedingly  unlike  each 
other.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  High  Churchmen  were  tho 
men  of  culture,  the  scholars  of  the  agt^,  liber^^d  and  tolerant  of  every- 
thing except  the  scruples  of  Puritanism,  which  sorely  tried  their 
patience.  After  the  Revolution  the  High  Chujchmen  were  generally 
the  country  clergy,  whose  great  warfare  was  not  with  the  flesh  and 
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the  devil,  but  with  Latitudiiiarian  bishops.  In  the  beginniug  of  tbo 
last  century  all  liberal  nieasurcs  passed  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, but  were  eondenined  in  the  Lower  House,  The  AVesleys,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  career,  were  High  Churchmen ;  but  by  High 
Church  zeal  they  were  pelted  with  brickbats  and  rotten  eggs  till  the 
devotion  which  began  in  the  Church  could  only  find  rest  in  the 
conventicle.  But  the  old  speoies  died  out.  In  their  later  days  they 
were  eimply  the  *'  beefeaters  "  of  the  Church.  They  obeyed  its  laws. 
They  defended  in  their  own  way  its  bulwarks.  They  were  great 
pluralists,  the  ready  servants  of  the  State;  but  too  loyal  and  too 
Conservative,  both  in  religion  and  polities,  ever  to  come  into  collision 
with  anything  the  Church  taught^  or  seemed  to  teach. 

The  High  Churehisna  of  the  present  day  might  be  regarded  as 
including  all  opinions — from  those  of  some  members  of  the  **Evan- 
gelicar*  party,  who  have  a  vague  belief  in  apostolical  succession,  up 
to  the  attitudinarians  of  the  liitualistic  Churches.  So  long  as  High 
Churchmen  were  moderate,  and  merely  emphasized  some  acknowledged 
principles  or  allowed  practioes  of  the  Church,  they  were  unmolested. 
The  party  was  put  on  its  defence  when  it  openly  taught  doctrines 
and  introduoed  ceremonies  that  had  been  expressly  put  aside  at  the 
Reformation.  The  one  great  doctrine  at  which,  beyond  all  others, 
our  Iteformers  stumbled  was  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiation 
in  the  Eucharist*  Sooner  than  admit  this  they  went  to  the  stake  and 
the  scaffold.  A  party  of  High  Chui^ehmen  are  now  confessecUy 
teaching  the  same  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England  under  the 
name  of  the  **Real  Presence/*  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  history  of  the  baptismal  question  and  that  of  the  Eucharist.  At 
the  Reformation  no  one  objected  to  baptismal  regeneration.  It  was 
received,  so  far  as  wo  can  learn,  by  all  the  Reformers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  do  not  except  the  Puritans.  We  are  not  sm*e  if  we 
can  even  except  the  Zwinglians.  It  was  never  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy between  our  Reformers  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Eucharist.  This  was  the  greatest  of 
their  controversies.  A  few  words  may  be  gleaned  here  and  there  in 
the  Prayer- Book  which  seem  to  savour  of  the  rejected  doctrine.  But 
there  were  Ai^ticles  written  expressly  to  condemn  it ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Edward  a  special  rubric  was  added,  declaring  the  impossibility  of  a 
body  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  timcj  in  the  very  words  of  John 
Fiyth,  who  was  burned  at  Sniithfield  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle.  This  rubric  was  omitted  under  Elizabeth,  and  was  not  re- 
inderted  till  after  the  Savoy  Conference.  The  Puritans  asked  its 
restoration.  It  was  restored  by  the  moderate  party ;  not,  however,  to 
please  Puritans,  but  as  a  barrier  against  the  Eucharistic  doctrine  that 
had  been  introduced  by  Laud.     The  question^  then,  of  the  compre* 
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hension  of  tho  modern  High  Churchmen — we  mean  of  the  Kitualistio 
class — is  not  the  same  as  hi  the  case  of  the  other  two  parties,  who  are 
not  touched  by  the  formularies.  The  object  of  the  Ritualists  is 
avowedly  to  override  both  Articles  and  Rubrics,  to  go  beyond  the 
EeformatioD,  and,  for  the  teachings  of  the  Reformers,  to  substitute  that 
of  the  Churcli  previous  to  the  Reformation. 

Dean  Stanley  wishes  to  extend  the  comprehension  as  far  as  it 
can  be  extended  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Church.  On  this 
ground  only  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  recent  judgment  of  8ir  R. 
Phillimore  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Bennett.  To  give  a  legal  sanction  to 
definite  errors  which  tho  Articles  of  the  Church  definitely  condemn, 
is  to  disregard  the  last  semblance  of  that  law  and  order  without 
which  the  Church  cannot  exist.  The  *'  Real  Presence/'  which  Mr. 
Bennett  teaches,  was  not  the  **  presence  "  held  by  tho  Reformers* 
They  illustrate  their  meaning  by  tho  sun,  which  is  in  the  heavens, 
and  yet  is  present  on  earth  by  its  light  and  heat.  We  do  not  think 
the  illustration  a  happy  one  ;  nor  do  we  tliink  that  Cranmer,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  and  Peter  JMartyr  were  wise  in  speaking  of  a  presence  at  all,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  did  not  mean  a  presence  in  any  definite  sense. 
Still,  they  did  speak  of  a  '*  presence,"  and  therefore  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more's  judgment  may  be  vindicated  on  tho  ground  of  toleration 
and  comprehension.  Weak-headed  m^Ti  may  be  useful  under  tho 
guidance  of  others.  Driven  from  the  Church,  and  put  into  tho 
category  of  martjT^s,  they  might  be  injurious  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  There  must,  however,  be  a  limit  somewhere,  Mr.  Bennett 
could  not  fairly  have  been  acquitted  if  the  words  under  which  the 
prosecution  was  instituted  had  not  been  withdrawn.  Ho  spoke  in 
one  of  his  tracts  of  "the  real,  actual,  and  visible  presence  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  altars  of  our  churches,'* — language  too  much,  surely, 
even  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  which  sounds  as  if  it  had  been 
written  by  a  maniac. 

All  these  controversies  issue  in  the  practical  question  of  a  final 
judge  or  arbiter  who  will  draw  the  lines  of  comprehension  and 
toleration.  The  need  of  a  judge  whose  decisions  would  be  final  has 
created  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  infallibility.  The  want 
of  such  a  judge  among  Protestants  has  given  rise  to  an  endless 
sectarianism.  The  appeal  to  Scripture  has  always  turned  out 
to  bo  an  appeal  to  reason,  either  to  the  private  judgment  of  tho 
indi%adual  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  to  tho  same 
judgment  to  find  out  the  meaning  which  the  old  Fathers  put  on  the 
Scripture*  Dean  Stanley  sees  our  only  hope  in  a  National  Church, 
in  which  the  State  will  allow  all  parties  as  much  freedom  as  may  be 
compatible  with  safety  and  unity. 

On  this  unexpected  use  of  the  State-Church  principle  we  have 
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already  spoken  in  this  Eeview,*  The  tide  of  public  opiuion,  mid 
apparently  ihe  whole  stream  of  progress,  were  flowing  iu  (he  other 
direction.  At  tlie  Reibrmjition  the  Church  of  Enghind  clung  to 
the  civil  ruler  as  its  only  protector  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
The  King  w^as  Christ's  vicar.  The  Pope  was  Antichrist,  At  the 
Revolution  this  doctrine  was  found  untenable.  The  divine  right  of 
kings  refuted  itself.  The  second  Juraes  took  the  sldo  of  **  Antichrist,'' 
and  the  Church  went  its  own  way  in  giving  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  principle  of  the  old  State  Church  of  Englaad  died 
out  with  the  Nonjurors.  The  Highest  Churchmen  were  then 
the  most  consistent  State- Churchmen.  Now  times  have  ehauged. 
It  is  the  High  Churchmen  who  are  impatient  of  the  government 
of  the  State.  It  interferes  with  the  development  of  their  idea  of  a 
hierarchy.  The  civil  power,  represented  by  the  Court  of  Arches 
and  the  Privy  Council,  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

In  discussing  the  Church  and  State  connection  we  admit  at  once 
that  it  IS  not  a  conclusive  argument  against  it  to  say  that  it  has  been 
accompanied  hitherto  with  many  and  great  evils.  No  system  is 
perfect,  and  with  great  advantages  we  must  expect  some  evils. 
There  have  been  eraa  in  our  history  when  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
State  connection  has  been  apparently  to  drive  all  earaest  religion 
out  of  the  Church,  and  to  uphold  all  manner  of  iniquity  within* 
The  past  may,  however,  be  full  of  instruction  for  the  future,  and 
that  evils  have  been  may  be  the  pledge  that  they  shall  not  bo  again. 
It  might,  indeed,  bo  argued  with  some  fairness  that  neither  the 
Nonconformists  of  1602  nor  the  Wesleyans  of  the  last  century  were 
driven  out  by  the  State.  They  were  the  yictims  of  parties  stronger 
than  themselves.  The  sin  of  the  State  lay  in  its  indifierence  ;  and 
this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  will  be  its  sin.  We  have  seen  the  end  of 
pluralities,  and  ere  long  we  may  see  the  end  of  the  sale  of  presenta- 
tions. Unfortunately  we  cannot  say  of  advowsons ;  and  so  long 
as  that  remaias  there  can  be  no  check  on  illegal  or  secret  treaties 
about  presentations.  We  cannot  surely  be  wrong  in  fixing  on  tho 
present  mode  of  disposing  of  benefices  as  the  root-evil  of  the  State 
Church.  Dean  Stanley  has  but  little  to  say  even  in  favour  of  a 
disinterested  patronage,  except  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  tumults 
which  accompany  popular  elections.  To  this  he  adds  the  considera- 
tion that  if  the  clergy  had  the  election  of  the  bi^shops,  men  of  liberal 
tendencies  would  never  be  elected  to  the  episcopate.  As  te»  the 
evils  of  popular  elections,  they  might  be  very  few  if  definite  laws  were 
made  by  which  Googregations  were  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  of 

•  Seo  an  article  on  **  The  Churcliea  of  England,"  Aprils  1870,  and  a  notice  of  Pean 
Stanley's  E«Bay  on  *'  The  Coimectiyn  of  Church  and  State,"  Juno,  1868. 
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ministers.  It  is  liei*G  that  we  como  upon  tbe  strGngtli  and  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  for  our  freedom  within  the  National 
Church.  When  a  nmu  guts  a  living, — let  it  be  by  purchase,  pre- 
sentation^  or  simony, — the  power  which  ti  bishop  has  over  hitn  is 
merely  in  nnrae.  The  bishop  is  compelled  to  institute,  and  he  cannot 
suspend  without  an  exponf^ive  process  in  law»  But  a  clergyman  without 
a  benefice  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  either  bishop  or  incumbent. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  to  our  knowledge,  a  clergyman,  not  unknown  as 
a  theological  writer,  agreed  to  take  charge  of  u  small  parish  not  far 
from  London.  After  an  interview  with  the  bishop,  his  lordship 
refused  to  sanction  the  agreement  made  with  the  rector,  and  osten- 
sibly for  no  other  reason  but  that  the  clergyman  mtis  a  writer  who 
advocated  a  theology  of  which  the  bishop  did  not  approve.  The 
clergyman  had  no  redress,  no  court  of  appeal.  He  might  have  gone 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  complained  that  an  arbitrary  and  im- 
puUive  man  hnd  been  plnccd  over  a  great  dioccf^e,  for  the  duties  of 
which  he  evidently  wanted  capacity.  The  Prime  Minister  could 
only  have  answered  that  th©  appointment  was  made  by  his  pre-* 
decesaor,  for  whoso  acts  bo  was  not  responsible*  Wo  do  not  find 
in  any  of  Dean  Stanley's  arguments  that  he  ever  takes  into  hia 
calculations  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  curates.  The  "  Par vi que 
Cures  "  are  Church  animalcules,  not  to  be  discerned  without  a  glass 
that  magnifies*  This  would  be  pardonable  if  curates  were,  as  the 
theory  implies,  merely  apprentices  to  Church  work.  But  it  is 
different  when  we  know  that  they  are  really  the  working  bees  of  the 
Church,  that  their  number  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  clerg}^ 
and  that,  on  an  average,  a  man  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in 
orders  before  he  gets  a  living.  Here,  then,  is  the  actual  price  of  our 
freedom — a  benefice  by  purchase,  or  a  quiet  tongue  in  our  heads  for 
nearly  twenty  yeara  of  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life.  Of  course  the 
exceptions  are  many.  Dean  Htanley,  Bishop  Temple,  Archbishop 
Tait,  and  others  whom  we  could  name,  were  never  cither  puixhasors 
of  preferment  or  subjected  to  a  long  and  ignominious  silence. 
They  began  life  with  the  prizes  of  the  public  schools  and  the  great 
Universities,  which  must  ever  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many,  and 
from  their  very  nature  attainable  only  by  a  few. 

One  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  is  on  Subscription  to  the  Articles, 
both  in  the  Church  and  the  Universities.  It  is  not  proposed  to  set 
aside  the  Church's  fornmlaries,  but  only  not  to  enforce  subscription, 
becausG  that  in  fact  no  man  now  believes  every  statement  of  the 
Articles*  Those  who  enter  into  tlie  life  of  the  Church,  and  receive  the 
substance  of  its  teaching,  will  cling  to  it  voluntarily.  Those  who  do 
not  will  drop  ofil  And  hero  we  have  the  Dean's  answer  to  the 
IFefifmiii^fer   and    Qmnirrlf/   I^rrit'tn,   when    they  urged   the  moral 
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obligation  of  the  essayists  to  resign  their  preferments.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  progress  at  work  in  nil  Churches.  Where  this  progress  is 
norma),  it  implies  imporfuttiou  in  the  past.  The  forms  in  which 
religion  expresses  itself  in  difierent  eras  must  he  subject  to  change. 
The  old  must  ever  be  giving  place  to  the  new,  Some  dogmas  which 
we  tthould  now  willingly  set  aside  are  the  incarnations  of  the  devout 
feelings  of  the  Raints  of  other  days.  What  a  figment  to  us,  as  indeed 
it  was  to  Rich?ird  Baxter  and  John  Wesley,  is  the  docti-ine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ^s  righteousness !  Yet  how  precious  was  the 
meaning  it  had  to  Tobias  Crisp  and  John  Saltraarsh,  to  James 
Ilervey  and  Augustus  Toplady ! 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  peculiar  advantages  for  the  discussion 
of  theological  questions,  from  the  variety  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge.  He  reads  all  kinds  of  books.  He  is  not  only,  as  we  all 
know,  an  eminent  classical  and  Biblical  scholar,  but  he  is  familiar 
with  all  the  European  languages  which  possess  any  literature.  He 
has  travelled  much,  and  bus  had  the  friendship  of  the  prelates  and 
scholars  of  tlie  Greek  and  Koman  as  well  os  of  the  Protesta-nt 
Churches,  To  these  advantages  he  hiis  added  an  appreciative  study 
of  all  the  religious  parties  at  home,  and  their  relations  to  the  State 
Church.  He  understands  Genernl  and  Particular  Baptii^ts,  New 
Connexion  and  Associatinn  Jlethodists,  New  Light  and  Old  Light 
Seceders,  and  we  verily  believe  ho  could  di.slinguish  between  a 
tJBurgher  and  an  Anti-Burglicr.  This  capacity  for  a  wide  survey 
kjcnables  him  to  compare,  to  analyze,  to  trace  the  working  of  the  same 
^princiijle  under  diflbrent  furms,  and  to  detect  ineousistencies,  not 
merely  in  arguments,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  in  tendencies. 
At  the  time  of  the  *^  Essay  and  Review '*  mania,  the  High  Church 
zeal  for  everlasting  punishment  in  a  material  hell  was  very  vehement. 
In  the  essays  on  "  The  Church  and  the  World,"  the  representative 
High  Church  volume,  Dean  Stanley  finds  a  hope  expressed  that  tliore 
fmay  be  a  limit  to  future  pimishment,  A  favourite  dogma  of  the 
High  Church  party  is  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  so  unlike  oura 
that  it  excluded  all  imperfections  of  knowledge.  But  Dean  Stanley 
iinds  John  Keblc  singing — 

"  Was  not  ovir  Lord  a  littlo  tliilJ, 

TtiHaht  //*/  (hyt'ti'H  to  pi"uy, 
By  fatlaT  dtifir  and  cKjlher  miU 
Jnatmcttd  day  by  day  P  " 

After  the  judgment  on  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Church  of  England  taught  no  definite  doctrines 
coiieerning  inspiration  or  everlasting  punishment,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man wished  to  make  some  copit:d  out  of  this  for  the  Church  of 
Home.     He  called  mechanical  inspiration  and  everlasting  punish- 
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meut  tio  "vital  doctrmes,"  tlie  "sacred  deposit,"  committed  to  bis 
Church.  Deau  Stanley  iramediately  answered  that  the  Cardinal 
spoke  only  as  a  private  theologiao,  for  the  Decrees  of  Trent  have 
made  no  **  defiDition  of  tho  extent  of  insp[ration  or  of  the  limits  of 
the  Divine  mercy.'*  In  another  place,  where  he  is  dealing  with  the 
DLsliop  of  Capetown's  argument  for  a  **  concurrent  testimony  '*  of  tho 
early  Church,  the  Dean  says  a  "concurrent  testimony*'  may  be 
found  in  remote  times  for  the  "Immaculate  Conception/'  certainly 
for  the  celibacy  of  tho  clergy.  The  Apostohcal  canons,  on  which 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  grounded  his  judgment  against  Br.  Colenso, 
direct  that  a  clergyman  who  marries  after  taking  orders  is  to  he 
deposed,  and  the  Council  of  Nicea  enjoins  the  same  punishment  for 
every  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  who  shall  be  promoted  to  any 
higher  place  in  the  Church  than  that  which  he  holds. 

The  chief  significance  of  Dean  Stanley's  Essays  is  that  they  are  a 
contribution  to  the  new  theology,  or  what  he  calls  the  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  chief  objection  to  this  theology  is  that  it 
is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  something  beyond*  We  do  not  know 
what  18  to  be  the  next  form  it  will  assume.  This  position  is  accepted. 
Tho  old  theology  posited  infailibilityj  and  then  reasoned  downwards. 
The  new  begins  with  ascertained  facts,  and  builds  upon  them.  The 
doctrine  of  progress  implies  that  tho  full  truth  is  a  goal  to  be 
reached,  and  not  a  point  from  which  we  start.  The  old  theology 
assumed  wliat  the  Biblo  ought  to  be  ;  tho  now  asks  what  it  is.  To 
invent  ways  for  God  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  human  mind.  We 
are  now  to  begin  to  learn  God's  way.  Popes,  councils,  and  creed- 
makers  in  all  ages  have  spoken  as  if  their  "  little  systems"  embraced 
the  whole  of  truth.  Experience  of  their  failures  gives  us  wisdom. 
We  begin  to  learn  that  wc  are  but  chiklren  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  that  our  capacities  are  hut  small.  We  recall  the  forgotten  words 
of  Jesus — Ilis  parting  words  to  His  disciples,  as  full  of  meaning  in 
our  day  as  they  were  then—"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  yc  cannot  bear  them  now," 
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I,— THEOLOGICAL. 

Pnmit-Bmj  Papers  on  Frominent  Qaesthns  in  Theohtjy,  EJitotl  by  tke  Eiglit 
Eev.  Alexander  Ewing,  D.O.L.,  Bishop  of  Ar^lL  and  thg  Isles.  London : 
Struhan  &  Co, 

THE  Bishop  of  Argyll,  in  editing  these  papers,  takes  up  a  vcjry  decided  positioa 
on  the  side  of  progress  in  theology.  The  names  of  thts  authors  are  not  given, 
hut  the  papers  are  "well  written^  clear  in  argument,  revorent  iu  tone,  and  all 
aiming  dt?tinitely  at  one  object.  Tho  Bishop,  in  a  briof  preface,  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  volume,  lie  tells  us  that  for  ceaturioa  the  very  meaning  of  rei't/a- 
iioH  has  been  misunderstood.  In  its  priraitive  aspect  it  meant  giving  of  light. 
It  was  aomething  to  interpret  or  supplemont  nature.  But  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  auother  mystery^  to  bo  received  not  because  it  is  light  illuminating 
darkness,  but  on  account  of  the  autbority  by  which  it  la  imposed.  *'  So  much,' 
the  Bishop  says,  **  is  this  the  case,  that  one  of  tho  most  illus^triona  of  the  apolo- 
gists of  revelation  grounds  his  arguments  for  its  credibility  on  tho  fact  of  its 
f. containing  mysteries  anaiotjous  to  those  of  nature/'  Wo  never  understood 
^  Butler  to  mean  that  the  dilRculties  in  revelation  were  in  themselves  arguments 
in  its  favour.  The  object  of  the  Analogy  was  to  obviate  objections.  If  wo  iind 
some  things  in  revelation  which  we  do  not  understand,  we  are  not  to  bo  sur- 
prised, for  there  are  things  in  nuturo  beyond  our  compreliension.  Butler^a 
argument  has  a  meaning.  He  does  not  always  u.se  tho  word  revelation  in  the 
B0J116  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  but  Bishop  Butler,  in 
the  main,  was  on  the  same  side  as  Bishop  Ewing.  He  would  havo  agreed  to 
the  definition  of  revelation,  that  it  is  **  no  additional  mystery,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  mystery — an  explauation  commending  itself  to  our  conscience  and 
reason,  and  operating  by  thenij'^  but  he  would  have  added,  that  oannocted 
with  these  thmgs  explained,  there  were  others  unexplained  and  hard  to  be 
imderstood. 

The  first  paper  in  this  volumo  is  a  rt  print  from  William  Ijaw*s  *' Spirit  of 

1/ove."    Tho  Bubjoot  is  the  *'  Atoueniont/*  which  is  explained  not  as  a  recon- 

I«Ciling  of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God.     AH  tho  popular  ideas  of  aubstitutioa 

»  eatiefying  Divine  justice^  and  meriting  redemption  for  man,  are  renounced.     To 

be  at  mtc  with  God  is  to  bo  restored  to  our  original  rectitude,  to  be  put  right  ia 

our  Foktions  to  God.    It  ia  not  a  work  done  for  us  externally,  but  u  work  done 
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within  us,  William  Law  began  life  as  a  NoDJuror,  and  aa  such,  probably  a 
pHi^h  (%urchman,  la  hia  later  yeara  ho  became  a  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme, 
lliMm  whom  ho  lotimod  a  more  ratiooal,  though  bo  mo  times  a  more  mystical, 
ttheology.  Bat  William  Law  was  as  cloar  as  Ja&ob  Bohmo  waa  obscui'e.  He 
|took  a  part  in  the  groat  Beistical  controversy.  He  fouud  the  etrong  argumouta 
Tof  the  Ddiats  lay  agaiust  tho  popular  rep resentali oris  of  t'iod  as  an  angry  Being, 
V  who  sacrificed  Ilia  Son  to  aatiafy  Hia  jiiaticc,  William  Law  answered  by  stating 
the  doctria©  of  the  Atouement  as  he  fouud  it  in  the  Scriptures, 

Tho  second  paper  is  a  very  Taluablf*  one  on  the  Eucharist,     The  writer  enters 
thoroughly  into  the  Biishop's  vinw  of  IteYelation,  and  contends  that  the  High 
I'Church  mystifying  and  materializing  of  thta  sacrament  raises  the  <|uestion, 
Whether  wo  have  any  lievelation  at  all  in  the  sense  of  making  God  known, 
**or  whether  we  are   merely  in  tho  presence  of  an  instrumentality  which 
jnd*?ed  connects  us  with  God,  but  in  no  sense  by  way  of  a  Ikvriationy     Tho 
Eucharist  ia  called  a  **  mystery,"  not  because  of  something  concealed,  but  of 
BOTuething  revealed.    It  la  not  a  hkling^  but  a  **  showing  forth."    The  third 
paper  is  on  the  *'  Rule  of  Faith."    It  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  "yerifying 
faculty  "  iu  man.     fievelation  could  not  come  to  us  but  through  the  channel 
of  reason  and  conscience,     Aa  a  matter  of   fact,  in  this  way  the   Christian 
Bevel ati on  has  come.     But,  instead  of  light,  we    have  introduced  darkness  ; 
instead  of  allowing  that  which  was  revealed  to  appear,  we  have  laboured  to  ob- 
Bcm'o  it  by  rules  of  faith,  iufalhble  chiirches,  and  supernatural  Scriptures.     In 
the  original  order  the  character  of  God  explained  and  commended   itself  by 
itself;  now  it  had  to  be  explained  and  commended  by  other  thingSt  and,  after 
all,  waH  lel^  uncertain  and  obscure.     In  tho  fcnirlli  paper,  on  **The  l*resent 
Unbelief/*  the  author  considers  the  question,  Whether  **  this  inhdelity  exists  as 
to  the  lievelation  truly,  or  as  to  that  which  has  be  on  set  forth  aa  Revela- 
tion J^     He  answers,    *'  We  think  the   latter,    and  that,  generally  aj>oaking, 
Itevelntion  has  not  been  rightly  set  forth."     Ho  recommonds  a  mare  reverent 
[iind   sympathotio  mode   of  treating  doubt.      We  ought  fairly   to   weigh   the 
difficulties  that  beaet  men,  and  when  their  relative  worth  is  known,  Ihe  danger 
[of   exaggerating  them  will  bo   avoided.     In   tho   fifth    paper,  a   letter  to    ft 
[Curate   on  **  Word«  for  ThiugH,"  the  writer  denies  that  God  inllicted  death  on 
Vtoan  aa  the  penaltj"  of  sin*     Tho  meaning  of  this  is  that  death  followed  aa  the 
natural  result  of  wrong-doing.     The  delinition  of  justiticatiou  by  faith,  in  the 
k 'Eleventh  Arttcle,  i»  said   not  to  be  **  a   happy  one,  in  view  of  the  case  of 
JAbmham."     The  words  in  the  Catechism  concerning  tho  body  of  Christ  are 
Jycgretted,  as  giving  a  Imits  .^iuntli  to  *'  those  who  subatitute  the  participation 
l^f  an  ordinance  fur  that  faith  which   apprehoiifk  the  (;lory  of  God  in  the  face 
&f  Jeans  Christ."  The  Johunnean  or  Neo- Platonic  moaning  of  the  word  eternal 
IIji  defended  — **  eternal  and  f'ndlesa  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing."    The  last 
I  paper    consists  of  "Meditations     and    Prayers  concerning  tho   Chuich   and 
[Mankind/'     It  is  preceded  by  a  brief  preface,  written  by  Pro  feasor  Maurice, 
The  wholo  volume  ia  pervaded  by  the  apnit  of  Mr.  Maurice,     It  adopts  hifi 
arguments,  his  detinitions,  his  stand -point,  and  his  devout  reverence. 

Jkiiifmii^ThoUfjM   in   Germainj,      Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Timet, 
London :  Tiusley  Brothers. 

TuiiHK  18  a  great  deal  that  is  intereating  in  this  volume.     It  ia  readable, 
and  full  of  information.     If  it  ia  not  deep,  that  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  firr*t  written  aa  letters  to  a  nowsptiper.     We  say  perhaps, 
yet  there  are  traces  here  and  there  of  the  author's  incompetency  to  enter  into 
the  higher  regions  of  German  theology.     Schleiermacher's  great  work,  '*  Reden 
fiber  die  Religion,"  is  spoken  of  as  bis  **  first  pianiphlot,"  a  sure  sign  that  the 
author  of  this  volume  never  saw  t^chleiermacbor's  book  oven  second-hand  at  a 
German  book- stall.     There  are  pasaagea  concerning  tho  narrow  orthodoxy  of 
Borne  of  the  Protestant  clergy  which  do  not  deiservo  tho  prominence  here  given 
rto  them.     The  same  principles  and  the  same  spirit  are  plentiful  iii  England, 
J  It  is  difficult  to  know^  for  what  object  the  nuthor  of  this  book  mentions  them. 
His  own  theology  does  not  appear  to  be  either  very  liberal  or  very  enlightened, 
[fudging  from  some  feeble  remarks  which  ho  makes  on  a  passage  (juoted  itom 
I  I>r,  Schwartz,  we  should  aay  that  hiii  knowledge  of  theology  was  juat  enough 
for  superficial  corrospondence  in  a  daily  joixrnal,  certainly  not  more.     The  pub- 
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lication  of  the  letters  in  the  Timfs  called  forth  a  coiTespondeneo  which  tho 
author,  with  t-ommeDdablo  ftiirnessi,  has  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
Ernest  d©  Buii?:eu  denied  that  tho  educated  Germana  had  departed  from  Chris- 
tianity. .  Thoy  had  i^nvon  up  many  dogmas  that  Jmd  beeu  retaiued  by  Luther, 
but  that  was  not  rt*jecting  Chrrstiauity.  M.  Lehmanu,  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
congregation  in  Borlin^  wished  to  conlirni  tho  evidence  of  the  irreligious  cha- 
racter of  tho  Germans,  excepting  those  who  were  orthodox,  and  denied  that 
these  were  m  few  as  M.  do  Bunseu  made  thom*  Mr.  Wright,  fonnerly  British 
chaplain  at  Dresden,  maintained  that  Rationalism  was  widely  spread  among 
the  people,  but  that  the  clergy  and  tho  universities  were  returning  to  faith, 
Mr.  Anketell,  rector  of  the  American  Church  at  Dresden,  confirmed  the  original 
charges  of  German  defection  from  evangelical  religion,  and  pronounced  Mr. 
Wright's  statement*  "  strikingly  inaccurate."  All  tlie  correspondents,  with 
the  exception  of  Bun  sen,  were  outsiders.  They  measured  the  Chrifitianity  of 
the  German  peoplo  by  their  own  estimate  of  Christianity,  We  have  already 
said  that  tho  booitia  interesting  ;  and  if  the  author  is  not  profound,  ho  is  in  this 

nBct  ou   a  level  with  hia  clerical  friends,  Messrs.  Wright,  Lehman u,  and 
etell. 

The  Tniimmxy  of  the  Catacombs  and  0/ other  Monumtiita  of  ChrtBtian  j4H,  from 
the  Sct^ond  to  the  Eufhteeidh  Ctntnrn,  eonr^ernim/  QHntwn«  tf  Doctrine  fiOW 
fHspnttd  in  (hf  Church,  By  the  Bev.  W.  13.  Mabriott,  B.D.,  F,S,A, 
London :  Hatchards* 

The  firt^t  part  of  Mr.  Marriott's  book  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  Chriitinn 
Olticrrrr,  It  was  as  a  review  of  "  Roma  Sottoranea/'  edited  by  Dr.  Northcoto  and 
Mr.  Brownlow,  It  has  a  curious  and  instructive  history.  Tho  book  reviewed  was 
a  compendium  of  what  had  been  written  on  tho  subject  by  Cavalif^re  Da  Bftssi. 
The  exactness  and  impartiality  of  the  Italian  nntiquary  were  con^imended,  but 
the  Fame  praise  wuh  not  bestowed  on  the  compilers  of  tho  English  work.  As 
Roman  Catholics,  having  to  propagate  Iheir  faith  in  this  land  f>l'  hirretics,  they 
wished  to  draw  some  arguments  from  tho  c-atacombs  for  the  antiquity  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  and  worship.  In  a  representation  of  the  ascent  of  Elias  into 
heaven,  Dr.  Northcoto  found,  of  course,  tlio  prophet's  mantle,  which  '*  re- 
minded Roman  Chi'istiana  of  the  pallium,  the  symbol  of  juriBdiction  worn  by 
bi&hops  of  Home."  In  pictures  of  the  Magi  Dr.  Northcote  found  the  presence 
of  tlio  Virgin,  a  proof  of  the  Mary  worship  of  tho  early  Christians.  Among 
the  '*  Gran  11 "  he  found  tho  figure  v^  a  woman,  which  from  many  considerations 
ho  concluded  to  be  **  the  Mother  of  our  Ijord."  Mr.  Marriott  had  previously 
taken  special  notice  of  this  female  figure  accompanyiug  **  tho  Good  8hepherd,  ' 
And  from  the  presence  of  an  instrument  of  torture,  **  i\  scourge  loaded  with  lead 
or  iron,  which  is  painted  on  a  largo  pcale  beside  her,"  ho  concluded  that  ^ho 
was  a  Christian  martyr.  But  in  tho  plate  in  Dr.  Northcoto'^  book  this  instru- 
ment was  wanting.  Mr.  Marriott  sfjoko  with  some  severity  of  thii^  apparent 
deception  to  support  an  argiunent.  l>r,  Northcote  immedititely  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  tho  Chruiiitn  Ohtrvtr  that  the  plates  had  been  prepared  in  Rome  by 
Be  Rosfi,  and  that  in  order  to  get  four  subjects  into  one  plate  tho  artist  had 
omitted  the  very  **  attribute  '*  which  determined  that  the  female  **  Granto  '*  was 
not  the  Virgin  Mary.  Dr.  Norlhcote  was  at  once  freed  from  the  burden  of  hia 
argument  and  from  any  intention  to  bo  dishonest  with  his  plates.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott traces  in  this  chapter  from  these  monuments  the  progress  of  Mary  worship. 
In  the  first  four  centiiries,  that  is,  in  tho  era  of  the  catacombs,  there  is  no 
representation  of  Afary  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  what  is  found  in 
Scripture.  To  this  correspond  the  more  public  monuments  of  Rome  and 
Ravenna  from  the  tifth  to  the  seventh  centuries.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  pictures  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  ^lary  are  introduced  into  those 
portions  of  tho  ancient  chmchiH  which  hod  liitherto  been  exclusively  devoted 
U>  the  glory  of  the  ascended  Chritit.  In  tho  ninth  and  later  conluries  '*  there 
Ippenr  upon  tho  walls  of  eliurches  at  Capua  and  at  Rome  representalioES  of 
tbe  Virgin  Mary  enthroned,  and  in  all  tho  splendour  of  regal  estate  in  dress 
of  purplo  and  c:old»  a  golden  crown  upon  her  head,  and  !^carl«t  shoes  upon  her 
feet." 

The  two  ether  papers  which  make  up  Mr.  Marriott's  book  were  written  as 
fSEcrowmi  to  bo  read  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford,    Tho  subject  of  one  is 
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XUt  m  MflMlktiig  like  a  fkir  jmw  ot  Qtm  mdbaal  stendxag-groaiid  of  the 
Ckmnkoi  Wo^^iL  Biii  v«  caBiici  h^mw  tkit  llr.  D^Tiee  attiilMUes  to  oar 
B«fonii«rB  the  mUsutioti  of  artahliiihfBtg  um  Ckareh  on  this  hmkdti^afa.  Sueh 
*  eonc&p^im  did  not  belofitf  to  their  age.  ddDifigwtvthezpftBiecd  their  leediog 
"    k  whm  he  Mud,  ''The  Bible.  Mid  &e  Bihle  eloae,  b  the  religioii  of  Protest- 

lite;'*  bat  eren  ChiUtngvorth  did  aol  eee  hov  much  the  principle  inTcdved. 
%,n  spptsl  to  the  Btblo  wse  aa  appeal  to  leaeon  and  oonacience,  or,  in  Mr. 

%jM  wordft,  *'  to  the  teadiiiig  and  gorenuneat  of  God  Himeelf." 

7hrk(  miiifijinff  iht.  InstineU  of  Humanity.  Eis:ht  Lectures,  deliTered  in  the 
Temple  Churoh*  By  C.  J.  VAroHjuf,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Loiulon :  Macxoillaii  dc  Co. 

TiriJti:  iJi  a  peculiar  vigour^  added  to  a  Bingiilar  eamcsiuesa,  in  all  which  Dr. 

iTntighuti  wrik'M.     He  givee  lodicationB  of  mental  strength  and  groat  resoxiroes 

^-#1  WruiDgt  but  they  are  all  anbseirient  to  a  certain  religiaua  fervour.  He 
•An  hie  gifte  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  a  religious  bumt-oOerin^.  These  eight 
■eriDODa  are  markod  by  the  author'^  usual  zeal  and  abiiitT.  The  subjects  ore 
not  new,  nor  in  there  any  particular  novelty  in  the  mode  of  treating  them. 

.ChriJit  iatiirieii  the  inatinots  for  truth,  reverence,  perfection,  liborly,  courage, 
crilloet  lyiiiDathy,  iind  unity.    It  ia  ehown  that  these  instincts  do  exist  in 

%iiperfeci  ana  siulul  tiiDn,  They  are  satistied  in  Christi  who  was  perfect  and 
■LlileM«  In  the  fiermon  on  Unity  Or,  Yaughan  rofoi-s  to  the  ecclesiastical 
BUVTiDietitii  of  aur  duy  iu  these  words  : — 

**  Whrit  ii  tinlom  J*  AVhtit  im  unity  P  How  natural  to  answer,  it  i^  the  presence  of 
onn  iKfltty,  onfi  \vr.r^lii|>  fit  loxutt,  one  creed.  Some  miuds  have  found  a  satUfactioti  in 
^jr»  ifliifi  1)1'  (tn  <  I  I  AnglicmiHni ;  havo  shed  fii)'mpftthctic  tears  in  the  gathering 

liiiu(|nttl  jN  I  liupH  in  littlt;  Luinieth,  when  ^eat  Komo  could  have  easily 

iin««ttiitl»iiii|  hn  IhuiiHHi  iiirJio|kH,  ui»  II nil'u mi  in  their  utterances  as  the  others  wore  dia- 
I'oulntil,  Aiitl  y<'l|  my  iimiliriMi,  rn  ithnr  liii^ry  northern  was  that  unitj-  of  which  Christ 
npuku  ;  Chuigh  govunimi^nt  dov»  tiul  make  it.  The  triplo  orgaui^ation  ol  BishopSi  Priests, 
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and  Doacon»— thrit  raa^ic  soaml  wiiich  to  maQv  is  so  musicnl — may  lonvo  us  to  Ihb  oud 
in  all  the  confusioiis  of  Uitinilisms  iind  liationiiHstas,  wliJch  are  the  plague  of  our  hearts 
in  tbiE  Kex'eutieth  year  of  our  troublesome  niucteenth  ccutury/* 

It  will  bo  new  oTen  to  f^ome  scholars  that  the  favourite  Catholic  text  for 
unity »  *' There  fihall  bo  on©  fold,"  is  a  mistranslation.  It  ought  to  be  '*  one 
Hock,  '^ — that  ia  the  kiati  of  unity  which  Christ  promised. 

Sermons  Frtuched  in  tht  TtnipU  Church,  Ey  the  Efv.  Alfred  AraOER,  M.A,, 
Header  at  the  Temple.  London :  Macmillan  &  Qo, 
This  is  a  Tolume  of  very  thoughtful  and  elegwitly- written  aermons.  They 
never  rise  to  eloquence,  and  they  are  not  profuse  in  images  or  illuatration»  but 
they  have  a  chastened  tone  whiiih  bespeaks  a  highly  cultivated  and  devout 
mind.  Mr.  Ainger  is  to  be  numbered  with  that  increasiug  clasa  of  preachers  in 
the  Chuvoh  of  I'^ngland  who  aie  preachiDg^  Christianity  in  the  form  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  preached  in  this  centuiy.  Me  clothes  hii*  own  ideae  with  his  own 
words,  giving  the  old  tnith  an  air  of  froahncss*  Some  of  the  eermons  are  of 
considerable  theological  interest,  as  the  one  on  the  **  Atonement/*  anothor  on 
"  Sin  and  Diseaae,"  and  one  on  the  **  Mood  and  Function  of  the  Prophet," 

Lift  Prohhim  AimvfTcd  in  Christ  Six  Sennons.  By  Leigh  Man:x.  With  a 
Preface  by  Alexa^t)eu  Maci^rex,  B.A.  Loudon  :  Hoddder  and  Stoughton* 
Mk*  Maxx*s  sermons  are  nearly  the  countorparfc  of  Dr.  Yaughan^s,  which  we 
bave  noticed  above.  They  speak  of  Christ  in  Hh  relations  to  human  sutforing 
and  deaths  to  law,  faith,  aod  (leetiny.  In  vigour  of  thought  and  language,  and  in 
depth  of  earDefitneaa,  they  are  quite  worthy  to  be  put  alongside  the  discourseft 
of  the  eminent  Master  of  the  Temple.  In  Mr.  Maclaren'e  words,  ihey  are  the 
**  work  of  a  mind  and  heart  singularly  tender  and  strong,  pure  and  true,  touched 
with  imaginative  beauty,  and  penetrated  bv  loyal  attachment  to  our  dear 
Lord.*' 

The  Church  of  God  and  the  Bishojps.    By  Heniiy  St.  A.  Voir  Liano.    London : 

Eivingtons. 
r  The  translator  says  that  the  author  of  this  little  work  is  a  Spaniflh  Catholic, 
of  a  noble  family,  now  resident  at  Munich,  whoro  he  is  well  known  for  his 
devout  and  ascetic  life,  his  deep  religious  convictions,  and  his  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Like  many  other  earnest  Boman  Catholics, 
he  regards  iho  new  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  as  a  heresy,  and  destmctivo  of 
Catholicism.  His  words  are  evidently  those  of  a  deeply- pious  man  and  a  devout 
Catholic,  who  believeH  that  Christianity  an<l  Roman  Catnolicism  are  identical. 
After  quoting  M*jhler,  hitherto  reckoned  the  groat  German  authority  on 
Catholicism,  Von  LiaHo  eaye,  **  We  see  Mohlor,  as  was  to  bo  expected  of  him, 
main  tains  the  same  principlo  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers »  without  a  single 
exception,  and  all  great  and  authoritative  Catholic  theologians  of  all  ages,"  The 
book  was  written  while  the  Council  was  sitting.  Now  that  Papal  infallibility  is  a 
dogma  of  the  Church  we  wondor  where  such  devout  men  as  Von  Liano^will  find 
rest.    To  them  it  must  appear  that  the  infallible  Church  has  fallen. 

The  Miitidrt/  of  the  Word,  Sermons  by  Walteu  MAcGiLYRAy,  D.D.,  Gilcom- 
Bton  Free  Church,  Aberdeen.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
A  VOLUME  of  aennonfl  by  a  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  likely  to 
have  some  peculiarities  of  its  own  that  will  interest  the  Euglish  reader.  The 
Free  Church  is  the  "most  orthodox  not  only  of  the  sects,  but  of  the  Presbyterian 
sects.  It  has  least  sympathy  with  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  least  capacity 
to  understand  ita  Hpirit,  Itself  a  rival  claimant  with  the  High  Church  party 
for  spiritual  authority,  though  under  another  Ibrm.  it  ia  equally  appalled  with 
the  claims  of  High  Churchmen  and  with  their  subjection  to  the  State.  i>r. 
MacGilvray  says  that  the  deadliest  errors  are  taught  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  with  no  means  of  checking  them  ;  yea,  that  **  persons  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous character  press  forward  to  the  communion  tablo^  and  they  cannot  inter- 
fere to  prevent  them  *M    A  Scotch  poet  says : — 

**  E'en  miniflters,  thoy  hae  been  Icenn'd 
in  holy  raptiu*e, 
A  rousing  whid  nt  timea  to  vend 

And  nail"t  wi'  Scripture." 
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Prom  tho  case  of  the  eccentric  ITij»li  Church  vicar  who  last  autumn  had  a 
pig's  face  among  the  adoniiiiji^a  of  his  harvest  festival,  J)r,  Macg^il^ray  finds 
evidmico  of  a  judicial  hlindness  coming  over  the  party.  They  are  briiigiirg 
**  satjrifices  of  swiue^s  fiesh  "  into  the  Chriatian  sanctuaiy.  *'  This  is  tho  finger 
of  God.*'  We  mention  these  as  some  of  the  odd  thino^s  of  this  hook.  In  other 
respects  it  is  a  volume  of  good,  readable,  and  well -written  sermons. 

Tht  Authentkih/  of  John* a  (?o*jjeZ,  detlu^ed  /rum  Ifdrrnal  Evidence .  By  JAMKfi 
Ork,  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Me.  Ore's  hook  has  grown  out  of  some  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the 
InquirtTt  the  organ  of  the  TJnitanaas,  in  answer  to  the  iate  Mr*  Tayler*s  work 
on  John's  GospeL  We  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  question  in  discussion, 
hut  w©  think  mat  Mr.  Orr  manages  his  arguments  with  great  ahihty,  that  he 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  Johannine  auliiorship  of  the  fourth  Gospol,  and 
its  essential  agreement  with  the  throe  Synoptics. 

Compkie  Triumph  of  Moral  Gmd  over  EviL  London  :  Longmans^  Green,  &  Co. 
From  internal  evidence ^  we  should  say  that  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  a 
man  of  great  learning ;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  we  should  say  that  he  is  a 
Dissenter  He  has,  however,  read  a  great  deal,  and  ho  takes  his  t^tand  on  the 
side  of  tho  liberal  theolog3\  He  usps  much  of  the  old  dootrinal  language,  but 
lie  has  departed  from  all  that  is  distinctly  orthodox  as  that  word  lised  to  be 
mnderetood.  He  isTitea  clearly,  and  discusses  in  an  interesting  way  seyearal 
questions  in  theology,  hut  the  great  object  of  his  book,  as  the  title-page  im- 
plies, is  to  advocate  the  tinal  triumph  of  gfood,  or  the  ultimate  deHverance  of 
all  men  from  sin,  and  eonsequently  from  punishment  He  makes  the  same 
complaint  as  the  authors  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyll's  Papers,  that  t'hristianity 
IS  not  preached  simply  as  what  it  is,  ana  henco  the  prevailing  unbelief, 

Ncvf  Theories  and  the  Old  Faiih.  By  the  Efiv.  J.  Ai^LAJfsosr  PiCTOJr»  M.A, 
London :  WiEiams  and  Norgate, 
Mr.  Pigton  is  minister  of  a  congregatiou  of  Dissenters  in  Hackney*  This 
volume  is  a  course  of  lectures  on  relig-ious  topics  of  the  day.  The  preacher  has 
forsaken  the  *'  old  faith,"  and  is  now  finding  hjs  way  among  the  **new  theories.** 
The  book  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  becoming  common ;  a  class  which  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  present  transition  era  of  theology.  The  aubj  ect«  are/ '  The  Soul*a 
Iiongmg  afler  a  Final  Cause,"  **Tlie  God- cons oiousness  of  numanity,"  '*  Li* 
Bpiratton,''  **  Infallibility/'  and  *^Tho  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Bible/'  The  dia- 
courses  are  thoroughly  theistic  and  Chriatian,  without  the  doctrines  which  we 
generally  suppose  to  be  the  essence  of  C^rietianity.  They  manifest  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  these  subjects. 

John ;  or,  the  JpocfMypue  of  the  New  T^sUimmL     By  Phiup  B.  Desprez^  BtB., 
Yicar  of  AlvediHton,  WOts.     London  \  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Deaprcz  had  eomo  time  ago  written  a  work  on  the  Hev6- 
lation  of  St.  John.  We  have  not  seen  it»  but  he  toils  us  iu  the  preface  to  this 
Tolume  that  ho  then  believed  the  Bible  to  be  an  iufalUblo  book,  and  that  its 
visions  of  tho  Apocalypse  were  capable  of  a  real  fulfilment.     In  agreement  with 

,  this  belief,  he  interpret€Mi  the  great  city  to  be  destroyed  as  Jemsulem,  and  this 
destruction  as  the  8onof  Man  coming  to  judgment.  He  is  now  convinced  that 
the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  prophetic  record  of  literal  facta,  but  a  sincere,  though 
visionary  delineation  of  events  which  St.  John,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
countrymen,  believed  to  he  impending.  They  thought  that  the  world  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis,  and  that  tlie  very  time  of  the  lon^-expected  advent 
had  arrived.  The  Revelation  was  the  text-book  of  the  primitive  <  'hurch>  which 
for  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  was  essentially  chiliastic.     After  these  stata- 

1  ments,  Mr.  Desprez  proceeds  to  discues  such  (juesfcions  as  the  dat^  and  author- 
ship of  the  book,  the  seals,  the  two  witnesses.  Antichrist  and  the  eschatology  in 
general,  of  the  first  Christians.  We  abstain  from  criticizing  tho  author*^ 
theological  views.  He  seems  to  have  studied  his  subject  sincerely  and  honestly. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  see  these  visions  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
niake  them  material  for  sectaiian  controversy,  or  prophetic  almanacs  of  things 
to  come.    We  own,  however,  that  it  is  not  without  regret  that  wo  seem  com^ 
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pelled  to  part  with  the  long^chomlifid  belief  that  the  last  of  the  apostles  had 
real  viaioiis  of  things  which  were  to  be  hereafter.  Wo  must  grant  to  Mr, 
Desprez  that  as  yet  no  tenable  interp rotation  of  the  visiona  haa  been  furnished 
by  history  ;  and  if  we  once  admit  that  the  apostles  were  laiatakoii  as  to  the 
time  of  the  end,  wa  have  at  least  opeued  the  door  for  such  an  interpretation  as 
Mr,  Dcsproz  givea,  J*  H. 


n.-^HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL, 

A  Uiitoty  p/  ihi  Sepoy  War  m  India,   1S57— 58,     By  J.  W.  ^Kaye,    F.B.S. 
VoL  II.    London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  sldco  the  first  instalment  of  this  eventful  history  was 
given  to  the  world.  Of  that  large  volume,  meant  to  be  one  of  three,  the  greater 
part  was  introductory,  tracing  back  to  its  apparent  causes  tho  gi*e;it  explosion 
of  1857.  Tho  scale  of  the  work  thus  begun  gave  small  encouragement  to  t3io 
hopo  of  its  completion  in  three  volumes.  In  a  later  edition  the  hope  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Kayo  himself  to  have  proved  a  dulusion.  Any  doubt  on 
that  score  is  cleared  up  by  the  present  volume,  which  brinpps  the  narrative  of 
the  sie^o  of  Uelhi  down  to  the  last  days  of  August,  when  Nicholson's  succefle 
at  Nujjufghur  removed  the  last  hindrance  to  tho  safe  arrival  of  the  siege  train 
in  Wilson's  cAmp.  We  huve  still  to  hear  all  that  happened  before  the 
20th  September,  when  our  war-worn  countrymen  won  their  way  into  tho 
Palace,  which  four  mouths  before  had  been"  stained  with  innncent  British 
blood.  The  defence  of  Lucknow,  the  march  thither  of  Havelock's  and 
Outram's  heroes,  the  subsequent  cainpaigtia  in  Oudh,  Eohilkund,  and  the 
Korth-West  I^rovincea,  the  progress  of  eventa  in  other  parts  of  India,  Sir 
Hugh  Roae'i  masterly  campaign  in  Central  India,  and  tho  final  hunting  down 
of  Tantia  Xopeo»  have  yet  to  be  told  by  a  writer  whoso  wealth  of  materials 
encourages  in  his  case  a  congenial  largeness  of  treatment. 

In  the  lust  pages  of  the  first  volume  we  left  Lord  Canning  taking  his 
measures  to  meet  the  storm  which  had  just  burst  upon  the  heads  of  our 
countrv^men  in  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Curiously  enough,  the  author  says  not  a 
word  aoout  Lord  Canning's  refusal  of  Lord  Elphinstone's  ofTer  to  despatch  an 
exfkress  steftmer  from  Bombay  on  the  1 7th  May,  which  would  have  overtaken 
the  last  English,  or  the  next  French,  steamer  from  Alexandria,  so  as  to  ante- 
date by  a  forthight  the  receipt  in  England  of  news  oonceming  the  Delhi 
inftsaacres,*  And  very  lightly  does  he  pass  over  tho  order  given  to  tho 
84th  Foot  to  be  ready  for  an  immediata  voyage  from  Calcutta  back  to  llangoon, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  cantonments  of  Meerut  were  being  given  to  the 
flames.  Not  till  May  14th  was  that  order  countermanded.  In  the  second 
volume  Lord  Canning's  **  calm,  still  face"  continually  rises  before  us;  but, 
with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Kaye,  tho  needful  evidence  of  ready  forecast,  of  the 
power  that  keeps  other  men  calm,  yet  ready  for  action,  is  still  wanting.  If 
the  people  of  Calcutta  i'ell  into  unseemly  panics,  whose  fault  was  it  that  Lord 
Canning's  rejection  of  ail  the  earlier  proposals  to  arm  Calcutta,  disarm  Barrack- 
pore,  and  so  set  another  regiment  free  for  service  up  the  country,  disheartened 
his  couutr3'meu  in  the  great  commercial  capital,  and  encouraged  rebellion  else- 
where ?  The  mistiike  he  made  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  a  reference  to 
his  aUeged  mistrust  in  the  courage  and  self-devotion  of  his  unwarlike  countT)^- 
men.  The  fact  i^maius  that  a  few  weeks  later  the  Viceroy  did  accept  tho  otters 
he  had  once  rejectod.  Bat  the  chan;^e  of  purpose  carne  too  late.  Prooious 
weeks  had  been  lost,  for  which  no  happy  afterthought  xould  (luite  atone, 
C.iwnporo  was  saciificed,  Lucknow  pluced  lu  cruel  peril,  partly,  at  any  rate, 
because  the  Indian  Government  delayed  in  doing  promptly  what  it  was  glad 
Qough  to  do  afterwards.  With  all  respect  for  tho  noblomaa  whose  firm  bear- 
Big  ^roughout  was  surpassed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  clemency  at  a  later  period, 

♦  Sea  the  Red  Pamphlet,  and  Trotter's  ^*  British  Empire  in  India,"  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
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wo  coimot  acquit  Mm  of  almost  Btolid  slownoaa  to  grasp  the  true  dimcneioiis 
of  a  terrible  crisis. 

Among  other  fipoika  that  helped  to  firo  the  expIoHon  of  18ot  was  the  course 
of  events  reviewed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  prcsf?nt  yolamo.  Disaffection  in 
the  Mogiira  palnce  had,  no  doubt,  beon  sown  hj  successive  inroads  of  English 
Viceroys  ciii  the  powers  and  privileges  once  reeerved  for  the  family  of  blind  old 
Shall  Alum*  At  last,  in  lsrH>,  it  was  decieed  that  no  successor  should  sit  upon 
Iho  throne  of  Mohammed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  old  man  who  was  still  reigning 
in  1857.  His  eldest  Eon  wfitild  be  recognised  as  a  prince  onlyt  and  the  palace, 
the  Mohammedan  Aleatia,  was  to  bo  cleared  of  its  numerous  occupants.  Great 
woe  the  wrath  of  Zeenat  Mahal,  the  favourite  wife,  whose  own  son  would  thua 
be  excluded  from  the  prize  her  ambition  had  always  reserveil  for  him*  8he 
and  her  husband  intrigued  with  our  then  antagonist,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
with  the  Mohammedand  in  various  port®  of  India*  Early  in  1857  Delhi  was 
full  of  plots,  and  seething  with  ecditioua  language.  Our  countrymen,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  heed  to  neither,  in  gpite  of  concurrent  warnings  from  every 
side.  Xot  till  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  streamed  into  Delhi »  and  surged 
around  the  Imperial  Pakco,  did  they  realize,  too  late,  the  tokens  of  impending 
doom.  Happily  for  somo  of  them,  the  sudden  rising  ut  Meerut  seems  to  have 
foreBtallod  the  more  general  rising  planned  for  a  later  day.  Had  the  Meerut 
troopers  not  been  stung  by  the  treatment  of  their  comrades,  and  the  talk  of 
prustitutes  in  the  bazaars,  to  premature  revolt — according  to  Mr.  Kaye  and  the 
j^nei-al  belief— a  yet  moro  fearful  disaster  might  have  swept  away  every 
Englishman  in  Upper  India— at  least,  on  this  side  the  Sutlej* 

The  explosion  at  Meerut,  however,  was  bad  enough.  Mr.  Kaye's  account 
of  it  bringfi  out  the  horror  of  a  tragedy  which  paralyzed  our  commanders, 
turned  the  finest  of  our  cantonments  int^  a  havoc-strewn  blazing  wreck,  and 
placed  Delhi  itself  in  the  hands  of  ruffians  reeking  with  the  bluod  of  Knglish 
men,  women,  and  children.  How  vainly  the  survivors  on  the  ridge  before  the 
city  looked  out  towards  Meerut  for  the  help  that  never  came,  we  are  once  more 
reminded  in  a  narratiTe  which  leaves  no  telling  incident  untold.  Once  moro 
we  see  what  disasters  might  have  been  averted  had  a  Gillespie  commanded  at 
Meerut,  instead  of  an  old  general  who  wotdd  neither  make  an  example  of  tho 
ruffians  in  his  own  ba5:aar,  nor  send  a  few  troops  to  roscne  Delhi,  if  possible, 
from  a  fate  worse  than  that  which  had  overtaken  Meerut.  If  a  squadron  of 
carbiniers  and  a  few^  light  guns  had  followed  up  the  flying  mutineers  on  the 
road  to  Delhi,  in  all  likelihood  tliat  city  would  not  have  risen,  the  Palace 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Mohammedan  mob,  and 
the  massacres  which  startled  all  England  would  never  have  taken  place. 

The  mischief  was  done,  however,  and  more  was  certainly  brewing  elsewherOt 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Delhi,  for  one  thing,  must  be  retaken.  On  this  point 
Lord  Canning  agreed  with  Sir  John  Lawrence;  and  General  Anson,  of  whom 
Mr,  Kaye  thinks  favourably,  fell  in  with  their  views.  Lord  Canning  was  par- 
ticularly urgent  on  the  last-named  to  make  short  work  of  Delhi^of  a  city 
seven  miles  roand,  begirt  with  stronj^  walh,  well  supplied  with  guns  and  war- 
like stores,  in  epito  of  Wil  lough  by' s  noble  self-devotion,  and  defended  by 
increasing  thousands  of  desperate  mutineers.  For  an  attack  on  this  stronghold 
Anson  could  muster  only  about  three  thousand  English  soldiers,  with  two 
native  regiments,  a  few  sappers  and  miners,  twenty  field-pieces,  and  a  few 
light  siege- guns,  chiefly  manned  by  volunteers.  With  this  small  force  his 
successor,  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  began  in  June  the  farce  of  besieging  Delhi, 
He  and  those  around  him  knew  well  what  a  furce  it  must  be  imder  such  con- 
ditions ;  but  people  at  a  distance  mado  sure  that  Delhi  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  his  arms,  fitter  which,  said  Ijord  Canning,  he  might  send  some  horse  and 
foot  south  wards  to  deal  with  the  rebels  elsewhere.  Three  months  had  to  elapse, 
as  we  knows  before  the  farco  transmuted  itself  into  victorious  earnest.  Through 
all  that  time  our  little  army  held  on  to  their  perilous  post,  fighting  manfully 
day  ai\er  day  against  enemies  continually  strengthened  by  fresh  troops.  It 
was  a  tremendous  task  they  had  undertaken,  and  history  records  no  achieve- 
ment more  glorious  than  their  ultimate  success.  The  detailed  account  given 
by  Mr,  Kayo  of  all  they  did  and  sufTerod,  and  of  all  that  Sir  John  Lawrence 
and  his  able  coadjutors  did  to  help  them,  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  tdl  who 
take  any  pride  in  their  counti7'8  greatness,  or  have  any  sympathy  with  brave 


men  battling  against  fearful  odds.  For  more  than  two  montLs  the  besiegers 
were  themselTeaj  in  fact,  ba^ieged.  What  with  the  dry  heat^  of  an  Indian 
Jane,  the  steamy  heat«  of  July,  the  almost  daily  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  their 
fipont  and  flanks,  their  own  counter-moyements,  the  unceasing  toil,  the  occa- 
sional surpriseB,  it  seems  a  marrel  that  troops  so  weak  should  have  held  their 
gronnd  so  loog*  even  with  the  help  of  reinforcements,  which  served  only  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  in  thoir  ranks  by  death,  wounds,  and  sickness.  But  the  hearts 
of  our  men  never  quailed.  British,  Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  Ghoorkos,  all  fought 
like  Paladins  put  upon  their  mettle,  with  a  whole  world  for  spectators,  with 
India  itself  as  the  stake  at  issue.  The  story  of  the  siege,  as  her©  told  in  pages 
glowing  with  sympathetic  ardour,  and  judiciously  pruned  of  mere  technicali- 
ties, gives  room  for  detailing  feats  of  individual  prowess  and  self-devotion, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  temper  of  all  engaged.  Happily  for  the 
cause.  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Ma  worthy  subal terns  in  the  Punjab  were  tho 
veiT  men  for  such  a  need,  men  who  did  full  honour  to  the  school  in  which  they 
hmd  been  trained  under  Lord  Dalhousie.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the  first 
approaches  of  danger  in  the  Punjab  were  met  with  a  holdnesv'j  and  a  wise 
promptitude  such  as  always  merits,  and  in  this  case  commanded,  success. 
Se|Hjy  regiments  were  disarmed  at  the  first  opportunity,  strong  places  were 
quietly  filled  with  sure  troops,  overt  mutiny  was  chocked  by  swift  precautions 
and  terrible  punishmentfi,  the  Ameer  of  Kabul  stood  our  friend,  the  wild  border 
tribes  took  service  under  our  colours,  or  hunted  down  our  foes,  the  groat  Sikh 
chiefs  made  noble  answer  to  our  call  for  aid,  and  their  troops  were  sent  to  guard 
the  road  firom  Umballa  to  the  British  camp.  As  time  wore  on,  Lawrence,  whoso 
heart  and  soul  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  sioge  of  Delhi  as 
the  groat  central  aim  of  the  moment,  on  whose  issue  all  else  depended,  found 
lumaolf  froo  to  send  more  and  more  succours  to  his  hard-pressed  countrymen. 
Bather  than  Delhi  should  not  be  taken,  he  was  even  willing,  if  things  came  to 
the  worst,  to  retire  to  this  side  the  ladus,  and  leave  Dost  Mohammed  in  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  Peshawar  Yalley.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July, 
Kicholson  himself,  ti:*eah  from  his  rout  of  the  Seealkote  mutineers,  was  leading 
the  last  column  of  reinforcements  from  the  Punjab  to  Delhi,  while  a  strong 
Biego- train  was  also  moving  towards  the  same  goal.  To  the  troops  before  Delhi, 
Nicholson's  coming  marked  a  new  era  in  the  siege.  His  presence  alone  waa 
worth  a  whole  brigade,  for  it  gave  some  promise  that  no  time  would  now  bo  lost 
in  striking  the  one  blow  for  which  all  had  so  long  been  yearning.  His  first 
exploit  after  reaching  Delhi  gave  now  heart  to  Wilson's  force.  The  rout  of  tho 
rebels  at  Nujjiifghur,  on  the  25th  August,  disabled  them  once  for  all  from  any 
"  Lrther  attempts  to  stay  the  march  of  our  heavy  guns  into  the  camp  before 

elhi.  For  the  last  act  of  that  evontful  drama,  to  which  Nicholson^s  own  death 
was  to  lend  a  mournful  lustre,  we  have  still  to  await  another  volume  from 
Mr.  Kaye*B  pen. 

"While  the  Delhi  and  Punjab  heroes  were  thus  acquitting  themselveB,  eventa 
of  less,  but  only  less,  importfmce  were  going  on  between  Calcutta  andLucknow- 
In  all  the  intervening  distanca,  our  English  garrisons  consisted  of  one  infantry 
jegimont  at  Diiiapore,  a  few  artillerymen  at  Benares  and  Cawnpore,  a  few 
invalids  at  Allahabad.  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  at  Lucknow,  could  ill  spare  a  fraction 
of  his  small  English  garrison  for  the  defence  of  Cawnpore.  It  waa  clear  that 
no  time  should  have  been  lost  in  disarming  the  Sepoys  at  Dinapore  and  Barrack- 
pore,  and  in  sending  up  men  from  Bengal  to  Benares,  Allaiiabad,  Cawnpore, 
and  even  Lucknow.  But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kaye's  pleadings,  the  fact  remains 
that,  with  all  Lord  Canning^s  resources  and  etfoi-ts,  only  eighty  soldiers  had 
boen  pushed  up  to  Cawnpore  by  the  1st  June ;  that  the  offers  of  the  English 
in  Calcutta  to  fonn  volunteer  corps  were  not  accepted  before  the  12th  June, 
ithat  the  Sepoys  at  Barrackpore  were  only  disarmed  on  the  14th.  that  those  at 
Dinapore  had  time  to  mutiny  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  Allahabad  was 
all  bijt  lost  to  us  for  want  of  timely  succours  and  due  precautions*  It  is 
ploasanter  to  read  of  Noill's  successful  boldness  at  Benares,  where  he  had  stout 
alEes  in  Lind  and  Gubbins^  and  at  Allahabad,  where  he  had  almost  everything 
to  do  himself.  Neill  and  his  Fusileeres  nobly  paved  the  way  for  Havelock'a 
subsequent  march  upon  Cawopore.  But  all  their  effort?  to  save  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  were  made  too  late.  Fur  a  full  and  moving  narrative  of  the  sad  tale 
which  reached  Havelock's  ears  on  tho  evo  of  his  departure  from  Allahabad^  the 
VOL.  XV.  at 
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render  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Kaye's  pages.  Tho  story  has  been  told  momi 
than  onco  before,  by  none,  porliaps»  more  toucbingly  than  by  Major  Mowbray  I 
Thompson.  But  it  will  boar  repeating  at  Mj\  Kay^'a  hands,  although  hero  and  j 
there  tho  effect  is  marred  by  a  redundant  and  circuitous  style,  Hia  accouat  | 
of  what  happened  at  Cawnpore  just  before  the  siege  of  that  doomed  intrench- 
ment,  reveals  more  clearly  than  aiiy  other  the  fatal  consequences  of  hftlf-pro- j 
cautions  against  a  suspected  foe.  Days  before  the  Sepoys  there  had  ri.sen  upon  I 
our  oouutrymen,  panic  reigned  among  the  latter  to  an  extent  which  inspuredl 
the  fonner  with  a  contempt  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  wretched  defensi?ii  J 
works  which  Wheeler  wa«  throwing  up  in  expectation  of  early  relief  from  AIL 
habad.  It  was  a  sad  misreckouing,  for  which  the  poor  old  general  waa  not] 
fill  to  blamo,  since  proper  management  in  Bengal  might  haye  averted  the  diA*] 
ftetera  at  Allahabad,  and  go  hastened  by  soYeral  weeks  the  despatch  of  euccouxp  1 
for  Cawnpore^  But  he  can  hardly  he  acquitted  of  wilful  rashness  in  trusting  j 
the  smooth  assurances  of  the  Nana  Doondou  Pont,  against  whose  treachery  h«  J 
had  been  strongly  warned  both  by  Sir  H.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Martin  Gubtinfc 
His  infatuation^  however*  was  shared,  if  not  engendered,  by  Mr.  Hiliersdea,  ' 
the  collector,  whom  the  Nana  had  seemed  to  honour  with  hia  particular  friend-  ' 

In  this  Tolume  Havelock's  advance  towards  Lucknow  stops  short  with  his  I 
arrival  at  Cawnpore.  The  author,  we  observe,  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  I 
third  volume  before  very  long.  We  hope  he  will  not  be  very  long  about  it,  I 
and  that  he  may  live  to  bring  out  the  remainder  of  Hs  work*  It  may,  how-| 
ever,  be  allowed  us  to  regret  the  scale  on  which  it  is  written,  and  the  abBenoel 
of  that  /iVrtce  lahQT  which  becomeB  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet»  In  trying  | 
to  do  justice  to  tho  wealth  of  his  materials,  and  to  the  crowded  incidents  of  i 
eventful  time,  Mr.  Kaye  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  half  is  Bometimai)| 
better  worth  than  the  whole.  If  he  had  taken  nearly  as  much  pains  to  wiit#| 
simply  and  concisely,  as  he  has  taken  to  ascertain  the  truths  his  work  would  1 
have  gained  in  excellence  what  it  lost  in  bulk*  He  can  express  himself  clearly* 
and  graphically  enough  at  need,  and  his  style  hero  and  there  rises  to  the  ooca- 
Biou.  But  it  never  seems  quite  natural,  and  its  wordiness  lacks  tho  humour 
and  the  polish  which  half  atone  for  the  defects  of  Mr.  Iiinglake's  tedious  namt- . 
tive.  That  it  lacks  the  bitterness  also,  is  no  matter  for  regret.  Mr,  IDi.3re*f  1 
failings  always  "lean  to  viitue's  side,"  but  we  would  beg  him  to  remomboffj 
that  goodiness  carried  through  seven  hundred  pages,  ii  it  pleases  women.] 
certainly  wearies  men.  Moreover,  his  ample  materials  seem  to  have  furnished | 
him  with  very  few,  if  any,  new  facts  worth  the  mentioning,  nor  even  wit^ 
much  of  new  light  for  reading  the  old  facta.  At  tho  same  time,  all  praise  may] 
fairly  be  awarded  him  for  the  pains  he  has  evidently  taken  to  mft  out  tho] 
truth  on  every  doubtful  particular,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  men  and  thing*] 
according  to  the  evidence  before  him,  without  respect  of  persons,  dead  or  living. 
The  very  richness  of  Ms  materials  increases  immensely  tho  ditliculties  and  I 
dangers  of  such  a  task.  From  hia  own  conclusions  we  may  sometimes  dilfer,  I 
but  on  all  questions  of  hard  fact  his  authority  remains,  on  the  whole^  in dis-^ 
putable.  L,  J.  T> 

TAe  Cromwdliixn  Settlement  0/  Irehmh      By  J.  P,  pRETODEiiaAST,      Second 

Edition,  enlarged.     London :  Longmans, 
Lecturer  &n  the  Huiory  oflrdafid.     Second  Scries.    By  A.  G.  BlCHET.    London : 
Longmans.     Dublin  :  E.  Ponsonby. 
The  second  series  of  Mr.  Bicbey's  lectures  on  Irish  history  bears  out  tht J 
pleasing  promise  of  tho  first.     It  is  something  for  tho  youth  of  Trinity  Ooil«g«^ 
Dublin,  to  be  guided  by  a  mind  at  onco  t^o  well  informed  and  so  impartial  in  ' 
their  readings  of  a  history  so  full  of  Btumbling-blocks  and  hidden  tires.   Notliing 
can  be  better  than  the  calm  spirit  in  which  the  lectni^r  unfolds  his  stores  of 
special  knowledge,  whoso  value  is  generally  enhanced  by  the  clcaniess  of  his 
inwght  into  the  causes  and  the  meaning  of  the  events  described.     Mr,  Richey 
does  equal  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of  Henry  VI IL  towards  Ii-eland,  and 
to  the  circumstances  which  drove  one  Irish  chief  after  another  in  to  revolt  a^^nst 
their  English  oppressors.     From  16;}4  to  the  flijfht  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  which  puved 
tho  way  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  history  of  Ireland  is  written  in  blood 
and  aahes.    For  two  centuries  tho  Iri^h  outside  the  Pale  had  enjoyed  a  oertain 


mid  indepondencQ  of  the  feeble  English  rule  at  Dublin.  Fighting  frequently 
amonc'  tb^niflelves,  their  cbiofd  were  left  on  tho  wholo  to  tboir  «)wii  devices. 
Tbo  cnildron  of  the  old  Norman  settlers  retained  few  traces  either  of  their 
English  loyalty  or  their  English  habits,  The  people  within  the  Pale  were  a 
wretched,  rack-rented  Tace»  **ce88ed  by  their  immediatje  lorda  for  their 
private  benefit;  cessed  by  the  viceroy  for  hia  private  benefit;  ceased  for 
the  maintenance  of  soldiera  who  did  not  protect  taem/'  They  were  ''called 
out  to  tho  hosttnga;  they  paid  black  mail  to  the  adjoining  Irish  ohiefg, 
and  were  plundered  notwitliBtandinff .'^  In  1534  Lord  Thomaa  Fitzgerald  rose 
against  the  royal  authority  on  the  plea  of  danger  to  his  Church  from  the  reform- 
ing policy  of  Henry  VIII*  itost  likely  he  was  afraid  of  yet  wor^e  encroach^ 
meats  on  hia  power  and  freedom.  After  hia  final  capture,  and  the  utter  defeat 
of  his  allies,  the  O'Neills,  Lord  Gray  was  free  to  develop  hia  master*©  policy  of 
reconquering  Ireland  and  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  her  old  lawa,  manners^ 
and  institutions.  EngUah  statesmen  of  the  time  agreed  in  thinking  that  ona 
sitre  way  to  keep  Ireland  quiet  was  to  dress  her  up  in  Euglanus  olothea, 
** Peace,  religion,  loyalty,  or  civility  ooald  not  exist  in  Ireland  until  the  whole 
religious  and  social  state  of  the  countn'-  had  been  completely  chan^^ed  from  the 
Celtic  into  the  En^glieh  mode.'*  The  English  oommon  law,  the  English  land 
tenure,  the  Eaglish  language  and  co«tiimei  were  to  be  enforced  by  means  of 
an  English  viceroy  at  Dublin,  a  sham  and  subservient  parliament,  and  an 
army  of  law  officers,  choson  for  anything  but  their  independence.  From  the 
yet  stronger  remedy  advocated  by  most  of  his  counsellors,  Henry  has  the  credit 
of  having  steadily  withhold  his  countenance.  Instead  of  trying  to  plant  all 
Ireland  with  EngUsh  settlers,  or  even  to  drive  tho  poor  Iriehry  beyond  the 
Shannon,  he  contented  himself  with  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  Geraldines, 
suppressing  monasteries,  proclaiming  himself  head  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
recommending  *'  sober  way.^^  politic  drifts,  and  amiable  persuasions  founded  in 
law  and  reason/'  rather  than  recourse  to  threats  and  downright  violence. 

Ono  of  these  **  amiable  persuasions  "  consisted  in  otl'eriug  tho  Irish  chiefe,  in 
eturn  for  their  vows  of  fealty  to  the  king,  hereditary  grants  of  tho  lands  whose 
real  ownership  they  shared  with  thoir  ret*pective  tribes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
fatally  such  a  process  mi^ht  be  made  to  work  in  aid  of  preconcerted  schemes 
for  robbing  the  Irish  of  their  land.  Henry,  or  his  deputy,  deomed  it  a  **  politic 
drift  *'  to  proscrihe  the  use  among  Irishmen  of  their  own  language,  dress,  and 
customs,  J  list  as  the  Poles  of  a  later  time  were  forbidden  to  send  their  children 
to  Polish  schools.  The  men  of  Gulway  were  ordered  to  shave  the  upper  lip, 
saffron  shirts  were  strictly  forbidden,  Irish  minstrels  were  liable  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  and  forfeit  ull  their  goods,  and  any  one  convicted  of  listening  twice  ia 
them  was  doomed  to  lose  both  his  ears.  During  the  next  three  reigns  the  plan 
of  Anglicising  Ireland  went  briskly  forward.  When  this  or  that  chief  wag 
goaded  into  rebellion,  tho  more  popular  process  of  planting  Ireland  with  English 
settlers  was  sure  to  be  repeated.  The  King's  iind  Queen  h  counties  were  formed 
by  Mary  out  of  the  domains  wrested  under  her  brother  from  the  O'Moores  and 
the  O* Connors.  Under  Elizabeth  the  forfeit  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in 
Muaster  were  given  over  to  companies  of  planters  from  the  western  and  south- 
western counties  of  England.  *'  Each  new  plantation,"  says  Mr.  Prendergast, 
**  produced  freah  rebellions,  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of  iiie  new  planters,  the 
cupidity  of  standers-by,  and  the  fearaaud  resistance  of  the  noi^hbouring  Irish/* 
It  mattered  little  whether  the  new  sovereign  was  Protestant  or  Catholic ;  Ireland 
suffered  aU  the  same  from  a  feeling  which ^  even  in  its  mildest  phases,  aimed 
at  blotting  out  the  last  remnants  of  Irish  freedom  and  Irish  usage  in  the  name 
of  English  order  and  civilization,  *'  Catholic  sovereigns,"  says  Mr.  Eiohey» 
*'tho\ight  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  order  in  Ireland  by  the  strong  hand,  aa 
Protestant  sovereigns  had  done  before  them  ;  Catholic  deputies  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  burning  villagt^s,  raiding  upon  native  tribes,  and  shooting 
down  rebels,  as  much  as  Protestant  deputies  nad  done.'*  It  was  no  question 
of  religion  in  those  days.  The  old  Irish  chiefs,  the  descendants  of  Anglo- 
Norman  and  laU*r  Eoglish  settlers,  all  were  alike  included  in  the  term  "  Irish 
enemy  "  by  the  representatives  of  Eoglish  rule  in  Dublin,  Briber)',  threats, 
mtrigties,  open  force,  were  employed  in  turn  against  men  whose  real  fault  was 
the  possession  of  rich  Ixmds  held  under  a  tenure  obnosious  to  feudal  English- 
men— of  lands  which  the  English  coveted  as  eagerly  as  their  coimtrymen  havo 
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fitnce  ooTdled  tkoee  of  the  Bdd  Indian  and  thd  Mftori.  To  nuJce  a  solitude  asd 
call  it  peace,  to  treat  the  Iriahry  as  mere  eaTifM  irbo  had  no  rights  oir  cuBtoma 
worth  eonaidnriDg,  to  rob  the  last  Imbman  of  hk  ancestral  share  in  the  tribal 
lands  in  order  that  landlords  of  the  Engliah  pattern  might  rule  despoticaUy 
over  a  race  of  Tirtnal  %&tU  or  powerleea  tenants  at  will»  such  waa^  in  fi&ct»  the 
dTilizine  poUcy  which  deputy  after  deputy  was  led  by  his  own  instincta,  the 
adtioe  of  ma  oonnaeUors,  or  the  popular  cry  at  home,  to  enforce.  K  the  p«oplt 
of  Ii^and  could  not  be  extirpated,  the  next  beet  thing,  it  seemed,  was  to  crush 
them  down  by  erery  possible  means  into  doll  obedience  to  a  foreign  yoke* 
upheld  by  foreign  masters  of  the  soil.  With  every  allowance  for  possible  pro- 
TOoationB,  for  the  poesible  misdeeds  of  men  like  Shane  0*Neill  (in  moae  defence 
against  Mr,  Froude*B  headlone  inreotiTe  Mr.  Bichey,  as  a  writer,  has  eren  sur- 
paaaed  himself),  for  the  KngliSiman's  innate  want  of  S3^pathy  with  other  races,' 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  few  pages  of  our  history  ehould  be  read  by  us  with 
deeper  ahame  than  those  which  record  the  progress  dt  Ireland's  subjection  to 
^DuBliah  rule. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Bichey  through  the  blood-stained  narratire  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  with  its  wars,  ma^isacres,  and  spoliations,  leading  to  that 
great  foat  of  wholesale  robbery,  the  planting  of  Ulster  by  Janies  I.  xhe  next 
instalment  of  these  well-written  and  instructive  lectures  will  appear,  we  tmst^ 
after  no  long  interval. 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Prendergasrs  racy  yolume  on  the 
Oromwellian  Settlement  has  reached  a  second  ^tion.  Among  the  new 
matter  cited  in  these  pages  are  the  petitions  sent  up  to  Lord  Ormond  by  dia- 
possessed  landowners,  recounting  their  former  services  and  sufferings,  and 
imploring  leave,  after  seven  years  of  exile  in  Connanght  or  beyond  sea,  to 
behold  once  more  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys,  and  to  ait  again  by  their 
own  hearths.  The  Carte  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  have  also  enabled  him  to 
give  full  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  the  ED^lish  Commissioners  cleared 
out  the  towns,  such  aa  ICilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Galway,  which  had  O0ered 
most  resistance  to  EDglish  arms,  or  might  o3er  most  advanta^s  to  English 
■ettlers.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  procuring  a  <x>py — ^a  facsimile  of  \^di 
adorns  the  present  volume— of  one  of  those  debentures  which  CromweU*t 
aoldiera  held  in  acknowledgment  of  arrears  payable  out  of  the  conquered 
landa.  Mr.  Prendergast  writes  with  the  passion  of  an  Irishman  Bmartingj 
under  his  oonntry*s  wrongs;  but  one  cannot  help  feeliDg  that  he  does  well 
to  be  angry  who  has  so  mucb  evidence  to  bear  him  up.  A  sentence  of 
confiscation  against  a  whole  people  condemns  itself,  and  the  Oromwellian 
Settlement  was  such  a  sentence.  The  Parliament  of  1652  confiscated  the  wholo 
of  Ireland ;  but,  as  an  act  of  politic  mercy,  allowed  the  Irish  throughout  the 
four  provinces  to  transplant  themselves  to  Conuanght,  at  that  time  "  the  most 
wasted  province  in  the  aiiigdom,"  With  much  fasting  and  praying,  the  Com- 
missionera  for  Ireland  began  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  to  execute 
the  terrible  decree.  In  the  midst  of  winter  the  nobles,  including  many  of 
English  origin,  the  gentry,  the  commoDS,  with  their  wives  and  little  children, 
their  young  maideBs!  and  old  men,  their  cattle  and  their  household  goods,  were 
called  upon  to  make  their  dreary  journey  across  the  Shannon,  It  was  more 
than  human  nature  could  well  do,  and  leave  was  afterwards  given  for  the 
women,  children,  eick,  and  a  iew  servants  to  stay  behind  until  the  next  spring. 
To  some  few  a  still  further  delay  was  allowed.  Again  and  yet  again  the  term 
was  extended.  Among  the  doomed  was  the  grandson  of  the  poet  Spencer. 
Ordered  to  transplant  as  an  **  Irish  Papist,"  he  appealed  to  CromweU,  and  the 
Protector  tried  in  vain  to  save  lor  him  the  lands  hia  grandfather  had  gained  in 
forfeiture  from  thri  Fit/gertilde.  In  his  case  Nemesis  marched  swift  and  sure. 
Still  the  w^ork  of  tranaplanting:  lingered  on.  **  The  Irish  ** — according  to  a 
letter  of  July,  1(>G5 — '*  chuise  death  rather  than  remove  from  their  wonted 
habitations/*  And  ore  long  death  or  transportation  was  the  doom  inflicted  on 
those  who  tarried  <m.  Even  wht3n  the  exiles  reached  Connanght  their  eutTerings 
wore  not  over.  The  land  assign <>d  to  them  was  largely  appropriated  by  the 
agents  of  the  Government,  or  after  settHiijj:  down  they  had  again  to  make  way 
for  now  olaiiuantfl,  while  eome  of  them  wei^  fallowed  by  the  enmity  of  the  old 
occupiers  who  hiul  had  to  make  way  for  the  exiles  them.'^elves, 

On  this  side  the  Shannon  there  were  to  be  two  divisions.     The  line  of  the 
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Barrow  and  the  Boyne  was  roserved  for  pure  English,  while  the  country  botween 
the  Barrow  and  the  Shannon  was  mado  otst  to  settlers  of  mixed  race,  who  were 
to  ^eak  English,  follow  Eogli^  customs,  drop  their  Irieh  ©urnamesi  liaten 
to  Proteatant  preachers^  and  brin^  up  their  children  in  Protestant  sohook* 
Of  com-se  the  cruel  experiment  did  not  wholly  succeed.  The  new  English 
Bottlora  were  often  glad  to  rotiiiu  as  tenants  the  dispoasessed  Iriah.  After  the 
Bestoration  many  of  tho  exilea  returned  to  their  former  homes,  and  a  good 
many  Irish  were  from  the  first  excepted  from  the  barbarous  decree.  But  the 
amount  of  misery  aud  disaster  involved  even  in  its  partial  execution  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  And  yet  we  wonder  why  Irishmen  nave  so  littlo  love  to  spare 
for  England  I  L.  J.  T. 

Tht  Hiiiory  and  Conmtest  of  the  Saracens,     By  E.  PEEE^tfAN,  M.A.     Cheap 
Edition.    London  :  J.  Palmer  &  Co. 

This  Kttle  volume  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  tho  Lectures  which  the  learned 
author  delivered  many  years  ago  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edin- 
burgh. They  are  tho  very  model  of  what  such  lectures  should  bo— clear,  pithy, 
BUggestive,  entertaining,  the  racy  quintessence  of  a  woU -stored  and  thoughtful 
mind.  Full  of  learning,  yet  as  free  from  pedantry  as  from  dulneas,  thoy  cover 
a  wide  extent  of  ground,  and  yet  fill  no  more  than  24 ^  small  pages  of  middling- 
sized  print.  That  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conriuest  could  write  pure  and 
nervous  Eneliflh,  every  one  knows ;  but  here  is  even  stronger  evidence  of  the 
feet,  ooupled  widi  the  compressed  fruita  of  past  researches  in  wider  fields.  Mr, 
Preeman^a  IKJwer  of  eeiziBg  and  expressing  the  main  traits  of  any  historical 
epoch  is  equalled  by  the  manly  shrewdnosa  of  his  judgments  on  particular 
men — Mahomet,  for  example,  or  the  great  Indian,  Akbar^and  the  wholesome 
moral  tone  that  pervades  his  lectures.  For  a  sample  of  his  clear  insight,  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  turn  to  his  remarks  on  the  inherent  intolerance  of  true 
Mohammedans.  L.  J.  T. 

Beligioui  Lift  in  Germany  durinff  the  Wars  of  Independence.  By  Wttjjam 
Ba¥R»  London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 
This  is  a  series  of  most  attractive  and  suggestive  sketches.  They  are  some- 
thing more  than  biographies ;  but  the  writer  has  shown  tact  in  not  attempting 
to  make  them  more  than  biographies  in  form.  His  main  object  seems  to  be  ft 
protest  against  the  idea  that  true  national  life  can  maintaia  itself  apart  from 
deep  personal  convictions  as  to  religious  truth.  Declension  into  scepticism  and 
dilettante  indifierence  sapped  the  foundations  of  national  life,  and  directly  pre- 
pared for  the  humiliation  Germany  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  the 
&reat.  Germany  once  more  rose  strong  and  powerful  when  the  root  of  personal 
life  was  quickened  under  the  sense  of  degradation  ;  and  when  personal  interesta 
really  began  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  united  interest  of  the  penple. 
An  outpouring  of  religious  enthusiasm  watered  the  root  of  patriotism,  and 
caused  it  to  shoot  up  fresh  and  beautiful  from  the  black  stump  that  only  a 
abort  while  before  seemed  dead.  Personal  greatness  only  becomes  truly  endur- 
ing through  its  sanctions  in  common  and  imited  aspirations.  Such  seema 
Baur*a  view.  Each  of  the  various  characters  he  presents  to  us  regarded  him- 
self as  called  by  God  to  do  a  work  for  thf  German  pfoph  ;  and  a  work  to  be  done 
in  the  thoroughest  spirit  of  the  Ileformation — a  personal  work,  which  would  be 
utterly  valueless  unless  the  conscience  was  quickened  to  a  perception  of  Divine 
purpose.  Blucber  felt  the  call,  and  recognised  it  in  his  own  proper  way  ; 
Eichte  in  his ;  and  Arndt,  again ^  in  his,  lleiico  more  value  was  laid  on  the 
spirit  that  approved  itself  by  heroic  deeds,  than  on  dogmatic  attachmenta : 
that  was  felt  to  be  tho  best  in  religion  which  gave  strength  and  tenseness  to 
the  personal  qualities  available  in  patriotic  action.  Schleiermacher,  with  his 
inwardness,  was  a  potent  force  in  quickening  conscienco  in  a  time  when  all 
individuality  was  either  crushed  in  tho  hard  sheila  of  dogma,  or  evaporated  ia 
the  misty  heats  of  abstract  thinking ;  and  he  therefore  has  bis  place  here. 
Julia  Krudener  witneooea  to  the  uprising  of  religious  life  against  tho  hard, 
polished  wall  of  fashion  and  self-indulgence ;  and  she  therefore  has  her  place 
here.  Baur  seems  to  feel  deeply  that  when  God  raises  men  up  for  a  great 
national  work,  he  must  weight  them  to  some  extent  with  faults,  to  prevent 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  from  falling  into  the  pride  that  is  the  preying  worm  on 
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patriotism »  and,  on  the  other,  from  becoming  the  objects  of  that  sentimental 
hero-worship  which  more  than  aught  else  causes  the  energies  to  waste  them- 
Belvea  in  a  ceasQloas  pretty  fonntam-plajing.  In  relation  to  the  nation,  all 
^fts  are  of  equal  account^  if  but  religiously  consecrated  to  it.  How  tonching  it 
is  to  read  how  the  ron^h  Bliicher  experienced  marked  accesAions  of  gentleness 
and  oondderatian  for  hiH  men  as  ttim^s  Bcemed  to  w^ax  most  desperate  \  No 
words  could  well  be  more  characteristic,  or  more  religious,  than  those  whick 
occur  in  this  paragraph : — 

**0n  the  18th  Jane,  1815,  he  was  hastening  to  the  asaistance  of  Wellington.  Polay 
would  hiiYe  been  most  dangerous,  but  progress  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  state  of  tfaiia 
roads,  which  were  heav)^  with  mire.  In  the  greatest  anxiety  to  keep  hia  word,  Blnoher 
was  oonstantly  encouraging  his  troops  with  wortls  and  p^eatures.  *  Forward,  children^ 
Ibrwaid!*  *It  can't  bo  done;  it  is  impoBHible,'  was  the  answer.  With  energy  and 
emotion  he  persisted :  *  Children,  wc  vimt  got  on  ;  yon  moy  well  say  it  can't  be  done, 
but  it  mtttt  be  done.  I  have  piximisc^d  my  brother  Wellington;  promwd,  do  you  hear? 
Vou  wouldn't  have  mv  bit^ak  my  wonl  't'  And  it  was  doow.  But  after  such  feats  aa 
this,  he  was  so  humble*  that  ho  once  said  to  nome  one  who  was  litoding  his  deed,  '  What 
was  it,  after  all,  that  you  are  cxtoUing  ?  It  wua  my  boldness,  Goeisonau's  discretion, 
and  fhc  ^rcat  meny  of  God.*' 

God  was  felt  to  bo  in  the  war;  that  was  the  main  fact  for  Germans,  and 
BlUcher  only  rffleded  back  a  great  movement  of  faith, 

What  is  pretty  certain  to  sound  to  Eoglish  ears  like  a  somewhat  high-flown 
tone  of  German  sentiment  in  the  book,  will  not  be  properly  understood  or 
ftppreciftted  till  this  element  is  generously  t4iken  into  account.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  book  ;  it  is  graphic,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  pictures,  and  may 
be  conEdently  recommeinded  to  all,  but  esnecially  to  the  younger  generation* 

H,  A,  P. 

Ignallm  Loyola^  and  the  Early  Jt^uiU*  By  Stewakt  Eose,  London :  Long- 
mans. 
After  many  ups  and  downs  in  the  world  of  politics,  the  Society  of  Jesu0 
once  more  seems  to  hold  the  reins  of  priestly  dominion,  under  a  Pope  who  has 
mad©  with  it  common  cause  aguiuiit  liberal  ideaH,  whether  from  without  or 
within  the  Eoman  pale.  The  Pope*s  Frtc^torian  Guards  are  once  again  defend* 
ing  the  citadel  whose  outer  defences  they  were  long  suspected  of  betraying. 
Leas  formidable,  perhaps,  than  ever,  they  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  gained 
a  new  leas©  of  their  former  power,  by  forawcaring  the  yery  w^eapons  whicS  01109 
made  thorn  as  poworfnl  abroad  as  they  were  feared  at  homo*  The  loaders  of  1 
the  great  Catholic  revival  which  ^ave  Konio  now  Btrength  against  the  Pro* 
testant  Reformation,  have  discarded  their  old  policy  of  intellectual  progreea 
for  ono  of  spiritual  reaction  and  mental  darkness,  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  | 
their  first  foimder  than  to  the  shrewder  genius  of  his  immediate  successora. 
At  mich  a  moment  a  new  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  written  from  a  thoroughly 
Eomish  stand-jKjiut,  has  a  certain  interest  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  ^mall,  after  all  deduct  ions  tor  hero-worship  and  reli- 

fious  prejudices.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  the  prejudices  will  not  add  a 
ind  of  philosophic  charm  to  the  writer's  narrative  in  the  eyos  of  heretical 
readers  who  would  combine  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Loyola  himself  with, 
some  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  modern  Bn^libh  Cutbolic.  Mr.  Eose  writoa  I 
like  an  educated  Eoglish  gentleman,  not  a  mcro  fanatic  of  the  UltraniontaiMi 
type.  He  tells  ihis  story  in  nimple,  yet  well- chosen,  words.  His  etj^le  is  clear, 
easy,  and  pictm-esque ;  his  faith  in  manifest  fables  not  very  obtrusive  ;  and  the 
whole  work  gives  evidence  of  due  pains  in  digesting  materials,  old  and  new. 
It  seems  to  be  really  what  he  hopes  it  is,  '*  less  deficient  than  any  yet  published" 
on  the  same  theme.  If  he  had  only  added  references  here  and  there,  or  indi- 
cated the  sources  of  his  new  information,  there  would  have  been  little  left  to 
desire.  L.  J.  T. 


Baini  AnseJm* 


London :  Macmillaa 


By  E»  W.  Chtoch,  Rector  of  Whately. 

&Co. 

This  is  a  very  graphic  picture  in  short  compass  of  a  remarkable  character. 

Mr,  Church  has  not  en-od  on  the  side  of  being  too  leftmed,  smd  has  taken  caro 

to  arrange  all  hh  topics*  as  much  as  may  bo  pictoriufly.     Yet  sometimea  his 

style  is  a  little  long  drawn  out,  in  spite  of  his  eyident  desire  to  aToid  heaTinesa, 
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"But  this  is  amply  coin pensa ted  by  largo  readlnesa  of  eympatliy,  Wbethor 
Ansel  in  is  monk  at  Aosta,  nestliDg  itintlor  tho  cold  shadow  of  the  Alps,  or  at 
the  Norman  abhey  of  Le  lirc^  seeking  knowlodg©  with  that  supreme  thirst 
which  possesses  rare  spirits  of  our  race  ;  or  is  struggling  aa  prior  agaiost  such 
opposition  as  that  of  Osbem  :  or  ia  charged  with  Uie  grave  responaibilities  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury — Mr.  Chui'ch's  eympathios  flow  out  freely^  bringing 
light  around  bis  theme.  Now  and  then  he  gives  us  more  than  naualiy 
piquant  pictures,  and  for  some  of  these  we  wish  wo  could  make  room  ;  wliilijt 
i  occasionally  falls  into  relloctions  which  arc  full  of  value.  That  anecdote  of 
selm's  prudent  protest  against  that  discipline  of  force  in  the  toachiug  of  th© 
young  which  the  abbot  upheld  ^  shows  how  fai-  Ana  elm  was  ahead  of  his  age  in 
pedagogy  as  in  some  other  things* 

"  *  You  try  l)y  IjIows  and  striiiea  alone  to  fashion  theao  young  creatnrea  to  good,*  tayt 
Anselm  :  'did  you  ever  see  a  craflatnon  fashion  a  fair  image  out  of  a  plate  of  gold  or 
ailver  by  blows  alone  ?  Does  ho  not  with  his  tools,  now  gonUy  press  and  atriko  it,  now 
with  wise  art  still  more  gontly  niise  and  Hlia]w  it  P  So,  if  you  wouM  moul*!  your  boys 
to  Kood,  you  must,  along  with  tho  stripes  which  aro  to  bow  them  down,  lift  them  up 
and  afisitft  them  by  fiithorly  kindness  and  gentlonci^/  ,  .  .  ,  *  But/  tho  abbot  insistedr 
'  wj&at  we  try  to  do  is  to  forces  them  into  seriouanesB  and  stiudinoas  of  character  ;  what 
are  we  to  do  f"  *  You  do  well,*  said  Anaolm  ;  *  but  if  you  ^v©  an  infant  solid  food^ 
you  will  choke  it.  For  every  aonl  its  proportionate  food.  The  strong  soul  delighta  ia 
atrong  meat^  in  patienc(:  and  tribulations,  not  to  ^^iAx  U\t  what  is  another's,  to  offer  Uie 
other  cheek,  to  pray  for  enemies*  to  love  those  th:it  hate.  The  weak  and  tender  in 
God's  service  need  milk ;  gcutlcne^  from  othera,  kindnenst  nnorcy,  cheerful  cnconmgc- 
ment,  charitable  forbearance.  If  yuu  will  Ihua  auit  vouraelveSj  both  to  your  weak  and 
your  strong  ones,  b}-  OwV^  graco  you  shall,  as  ffu'  as  lies  in  you,  win  them  uU  for  God/ 
*  Alas ! '  t^ighed  the  abbot,  '  and  we  have  been  all  wrong.  Wo  havo  wandered  from  the 
way  of  truth,,  and  the  lig^ht  of  discretion  hath  not  shono  on  ua."  And  falling  at 
Anaelm's  leet  ho  confessed  his  sin,  asked  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promised  amendment 
for  what  was  to  come." 

\i\i  wish  much  wo  could  also  extract  the  account  of  Anselm^a  wise  and  touch- 
ing behaviour  towarda  Oabem,  which  m  effectively  givea  here.        H.  A.  P. 

Memoir  of  the  Rifjht  Bt^v,  John  Stradtan^  IKB.^  LLd>.y  Ftrttt  Itishop  of  TorontOt, 
By  A.  N.  iiETiiUNB,  DJJ,,  DX\L.,  his  successor  in  the  See.  London: 
Rivingtons. 
liisiiop  Strachan  was  a  ninn  of  strong  character,  fall  of  energy  and  resource, 
yet  with  shrewd  sense  and  tact  and  caution  sufficieDt  to  balance  those  qualities. 
Ho  was  ft  Scotchman,  and  had  for  backbone  of  mental  endowment  the  genuine 
reserve  and  self-snflScience  of  tho  Scotch,  He  was  never  divided  in  hi  a  mind 
on  anything^  so  far  as  wo  can  see ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  never  forward 
to  rush  into  any  position  likely  to  turn  out  the  least  dangerous,  although, 
once  being  in,  he  held  to  his  position  with  almoj^t  stolid  tenacity.  The  son  of 
respectable  but  rather  poor  parents  in  Aberdeenshire,  be  was  educated,  or 
rather  for  most  part  educated  himself,  with  an  eye  to  the  ministry  of  the  Bcotch 
Church,  but,  seeing  tliat  through  luck  of  oontieotion  or  interest,  he  was  not 
likely  to  get  preferment,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  after  attending  the  divinity  hall 
for  some  time,  aud  became  a  schoolmaster.  The  burden  of  his  mother's  main- 
tenance devolving  wholly  upon  liim,  he  found  that  he  must  look  out  for  some- 
thing more  lucrative  than  parish  tenehing,  and  gottin";  a  ratbGr  tempting  offer 
of  a  mastership  of  a  new  academy  which  was  to  be  founded  in  Upper  Canada, 
he  went  out  there.  To  his  dismay,  ho  found  that,  while  he  had  been  enduring 
the  tedious  imprisonment  of  the  passage  on  a  slow  craft,  things  had  taken  an 
adverse  turn ;  the  prospects  of  the  new  academy  having  darkened.  Hut  he 
was  in  Canada,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.  He  did  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  soon  got  friends,  who  learned  to  respect  and  trust  him  for  his  honesty  and 
tact  and  knowledge,  and,  joining  the  Church  of  England,  ho  rose  from  one 
position  to  another  till  finally  ho  became  brat  Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  did 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  administrator,  and 
had  great  influenc*^  over  the  minds  of  younger  men.  He  took  a  prominent 
place  in  founding  King's  CMlege,  Toronto,  and  has  left  his  impression  widely 
on  the  educational  institutions  of  Canada,  no  less  than  on  its  political  history ; 
Ibr  it  is  inevitable  that  a  bishop  in  &  new  country  should  be  active  in  politics. 
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His  name  ia  asscMjiated  with  moat  of  the  public  moyementa  in  Canada  during 
the  laat  fifty  years.  He  was  strong  on  the  question  of  liie  Clergy  Eesenree,  and, 
■trange  te  say,  fought  with  more  than  his  usual  euer^  against  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  coming  in  to  share  as  being  included  under  the  temi 
•*  Protestant  clergr  "^the  term  of  the  Act.  Dr.  Strachan  was  one  of  tlioee 
■who  held  this  could  only  apply  to  ooe  institutiou,  not  to  two  or  to  many — ^a 
Tiew  which  was  finally  overturned,  Dr,  Strachan  had  many  friends  and  oar- 
respondents  in  Scotland,  among  others  Thomas  Chalmers ;  and  during  his 
visits  to  this  country,  which  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  sake  of  Canada,  or 
its  Churchj  he  came  into  contact  with  many  distinguished  men.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  two  men  famous  in  their  day  : — 

•'  I  mot  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the  QiMrtcrlif,  at  William  Horton's.     We  had  much 

conversation^  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects;  particularly  emigration  and  the  rapidity  of 

the  increase  of  population.    I  do  not  find  so  much  acateneM  or  originality  of  remark 

J  is  I  expected.    Mr.  ilalthua  ia  rather  an  ugl^  man^  and  speaks  very  thick  and  through 

Ids  nose.     I  foimd  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  reasonable  share  in  tho  converaation." 

The  memoir  is  written  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  dignified  manner,  being 
wanting  just  a  little  in  the  colouring  that  might  now  and  then  have  been  givea 
I  to  it.  But  it  ia  readable,  and  there  is  much  to  interest  and  profit  in  the  htisyp 
fruitful  life  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Strachan*  We  are  astonished  to  notice  so  many 
misprints.  Sir  Peregrime  Haitian d  is  not  the  worst,  nor  Mr.  Toche  for  Mr* 
Tooke  either.  H.  A.  P. 


in.— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Theort/  of  Fratikt :  an  Ethical  Enqniri/,  in  Two  BooJsm,     By  Shabworth 
H,  HoBGSOX*     Two  Vols.  8vo.     London :  Longmans. 

Some  time  ago,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Ilodgson's  former  work,  we  took  occa* 
eion  to  oxprcBs  the  hope  that  the  author  would  continue  his  philosophical 
labours ,  The  goodly  vol  times  Iwfore  us  show  that  Mr.  Hodgson  had  no  inten- 
tion to  .'stay  his  hand.  The  judgment  we  had  formed  of  **  Space  and  Time/* 
led  us  to  open  these  volumes  with  high  expectation,  and  wo  have  not  boon  dis- 
appointed, even  thout^h  often  unable  to  agree  with  the  theory  unfolded.  Mr. 
HcMigson  is  not  only  gifted  with  metaphj'sicnl  ability  and  attainment,  which 
lie  uaes  with  independence,  but  he  kaa  high  moral  power,  fitting  him  for  tho 
taak  of  developing  a  system  of  ethics. 

Before  entering  on  criticism,  we  notice  the  brief  touching  dedication  of  these 
Tolumes — Moritiis  Mcis — telling  of  the  shadows  which  have  passed  over  the 
author.  We  cannot  withhold  a  word  of  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  discoYered» 
but  not  disclosed.  Tho  realities  of  life  ever  embrace  a  share  of  its  sorrows. 
We  con^tulato  the  author  on  a  life  of  resolute  work  under  the  shadows. 

In  this  present  treatise,  Mr.  Hodgson  passes  from  the  intellectual  to  the 
ethical  &nle  of  mental  philosophy.  Tho  book  is  modestly  designated  **  an. 
Ethical  Enqiiii-y,"  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  ilefinite  **  theory  of  practice," 
and  very  resolutely  maintained.  In  structure,  the  work  is  in  two  books,  the 
on©  analytic,  the  other  systematic.  The  former  ia  described  iis  an  "  analysis 
of  feeling,  action,  and  charactor,"  the  latter,  as  **the  logic  of  practice."  The 
distinction  between  analytic  and  systematic  is  not  sutliciently  rigid*  for  analysis 
must  be  s^ysteraalio  ;  tin  tlie  author  says,  it  must  be  "'  analysis  and  classitica- 
tion.**  The  actual  distinction  of  tho  two  liooks  is,  that  tho  one  is  concerned 
with  a  theoi-y  of  morals,  and  the  other  with  tho  practical  application  of  the 
theory. 

In  oni^  notice  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  former  work,  **  Space  and  Time,"  we  indi- 
cated some  matorial  points  of  objection,  which  now  apply  in  a  certain  measure 
to  this  later  work.  Psychology  is  used  too  much  as  if  it  had  to  do  exclusively 
with  physiology ;  and  metaphysics,  as  if  it  were  ouly  psychology.  Our  main 
obje-ction,  however,  was  taken  to  the  d<>etrine  that  *'  consciioaaness  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  form  *  existence,'  ^*  and  existence  the  equivalent  of  conscious- 
ness. As  the  infiuenco  of  this  doctrine  ia  here  everywhere  apparent,  our  dis- 
sent must  be  considerable,  eT©n  while  expressing  a  %*ery  high  admiration  of 
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the  work  as  a  contribution  to  etliical  pLiloaophy.  In  the  former  work,  an  undue 
I  pTommenco  seemed  to  b©  g-iven  to  Kant ;  bere  tbat  prominence  bas  not  only 
flisappeared,  but  tbe  influence  of  Kant  is.  wo  regret  to  find»  almost  gone. 
Instead  of  the  high  intollectualism  of  Kant,  we  have  not  onl^  acknowledgment 
of  obligation  to  Comte,  wMcb  migbt  weU  be,  but  a  marked  bias  in  fa  Your  of  tiie 
empirical  Hcbool,  though  not  accepting  its  etliical  theory,  IXTbile  studying  the 
book,  we  have  been  reminded  of  Cousin'^  remark  of  adniiration  as  to  the  noblo 
inconsistency  of  Kant  in  rectifying  his  theory  when  treating  of  morals,  and 
we  have  felt  the  wifih  that  more  of  the  Kantian  practical  reason  had  found  a 
^  Jlace  in  Mr.  Hodgson'ij  later  efforta. 

To  the  first  book— the  analytic — we  must  direct  chief  attention,  as  the  baaiB 
of  the  whole.  In  this  book»  the  first  chapter  is  introductory,  explaining  the 
method ;  the  second,  in  five  parts,  is  coooemed  with  the  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  feelings;  the  third,  with  the  analysis  of  action,  or  the  movement  of 
feeling ;  and  the  last  with  the  combination  of  feelings  and  formation  of  oha- 
racter. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  province  of  ethic,  and  the  aubjectiyB 
or  introspective  method.  Mr.  Hodgson  puts  very  well  the  two  aspects  of  moral 
philosophy,  the  one  concerned  with  **  actioDs  and  habits,"  the  other  "conver- 
eant  with  judgments  about  actions  and  habits."  In  connection  with  this  dis- 
tinction, certain  premature  statements  of  opinion  are  open  to  question,  which 
we  pass  meanwhile*  The  vindication  of  the  subjective  method  is  admirable, 
and  to  this  method  Mr.  Hodgson  keens — though  not  always  successfully  as  we 
think — veiy  faithfully,  except  when  ne  comes  to  deal  with  physiology,  when 
there  is  some  convenient  guessing,  a  oircumfitance  not  uncommon  in  the  attempts 
to  interpret  physiological  action* 

Having  indicated  the  structure  of  the  introductory  chapter,  the  first  thing  we 
remark,  looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole,  is,  the  predominance  of  the  term 
Feexeno.  Our  readers  will  see  this  by  a  glance  at  the  contents  given  above* 
The  larger  part  is  the  analysis  and  classifications  of /ef/iw^j ;  then,  action  is  the 
movement  of  feeling ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  combination  of  feelings  and  for- 
mation of  character.  What  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  as  **  an  analysis  of  tbe  whole 
material  furniture  of  consciousness,'*  is  brought  out  under  headiogs  which  not 
only  make  feeling  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  furniture,  but  the  only 
featuro  in  it»  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  book ;  this  Mr.  Hodgson  regards 
&s  the  crowning  excellence  of  a  true  theory  of  ethics.  Our  conclusion  \a  exactly 
the  reverse.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  book.  Most  admirable  results  are 
produced  at  many  turns  of  the  analysis ;  general  conclusions  are  reached 
towards  the  close,  which  are  in  our  view  true  and  powerfully  stated ;  but  their 
vindication  on  a  theory  which  makes  emotion  supreme,  seems  to  us  hopeless. 
Of  course,  every  one  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  at  onoe  see  that  to  carry 
through  an  analysis,  and  discover  nothing  but  feeling  in  the  material  of  con- 
sciousness, is  simply  impossible.  And,  accordingly,  while  emotion  is  every- 
where in  the  ascendant,  like  the  uniform  of  an  army»  perceptions  and  judg- 
ments, and  reasonings,  like  different  arms  of  the  Bervice»  are  mixed  in  con- 
fawon  most  perplexing.  The  critic  who  believes  that  intellect  and  emotion  are 
e»entially  distinct,  has  a  serious  task  before  him.  Navigation  in  the  Baltic 
with  the  buoys  up,  may  ^^q  an  illustration  of  the  perplexitv-  It  is  all  straight 
and  safe,  if  you  are  satisfied  there  is  nothing  but  ocean,  but  very  different  if 
you  are  convinced  that  there  are  rocks  as  welh  In  attempting  to  set  forth  tho 
prounda  of  our  judgment,  our  readers  may  gather  some  acquaintance  with  the 
book,  which  is  really  one  of  a  very  high  order.  Lot  it  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  is  that  '*  the  whole  world  of  phenomena,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,"  exist**  only  in  consciousness,  and  that  each  phenomenon 
may  be  contemplated  in  the  double  light  of  a  mode  of  consciousness,  and  of  a 
thing  existing.  This  idealistic  theory  we  deny  at  tbe  outset,  but  we  must  pro- 
ceed upon  the  author's  basis,  Tho  next  thing  to  be  done  towards  understand- 
ing the  theory  is,  to  take  feeling  or  em^otion  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
material  of  consciousness.  In  the  whole  mass  there  is  nothing  but  different 
kinds  of  feeling.  To  distinguish  each  modo  of  consciousness,  we  must  observe 
with  what  the  particular  feelins;  is  concerned.  This  is  called  the  ' '  frame- 
work" of  the  feeling.  This  word  '*  framework,"  plays  a  part  so  conspicuouSp 
that  it  ia  Becond  only  to  **  feeling."    And,  like  a  rolliiig  snow-ball,  it  appropri- 
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ataa  so  easily  a  large  amount  of  material  wliich  it  rolls  over,  that  tis  we  get 
ftirther  and  further  froia  the  starting-point,  "we  are  ready  to  own  that  it  would 
be  needful  to  go  back  over  the  whole  i^otmd,  and  translate  this  word  in  eaoh 
case  of  it5  occurrence,  to  make  sure  of  the  general  result.  Bometimes  it  is 
used  aa  identical  with  **  groundwork,"  aonietimes  with  **  repreeentation/'  some- 
times  with  '*  object/' and  sometimes  it  is  **  cognitive  framework.**  This  la^t 
exjn^saion  starts  a  eourse  of  retlection,  which  throws  us  hack  on  the  main 
theory,  that  all  forms  of  conBciousneas  may  be  claaatfied  under  feeling.  If 
feeling  needs  a  '*  frumework,"  how  can  it  get  it  ?  Will  not  the  *'  framework** 
etill  be  feeling,  and  thus  will  not  feeling  he  without  anything  you  can  call  a 
framework.  Bat  a  **  cognUivf.  framework  !  "  Ah,  yes  I  but  that  is  something 
difforont  from  feeling.  Allow  it  to  be  so,  and  a  *'  framework  "  is  secured,  but 
the  method  of  classitication  adopted  by  Mr.  Hodgson  is  thereby  made  out  faulty 
in  part^  and  some  of  the  doctrines  maiatained  must  be  abandoned. 

Again,  let  us  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  our  author  designates  the  mass 
of  facts  with  which  he  haw  to  deal.  This  m  best  done  by  turning  to  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  where  the  enumeration  is  given  before  the  requirements  of 
the  theory  are  strongly  felt.  What  is  proposed  in  the  first  sentonco  is  to  examine 
•*  the /*ft'/rrt^«  and  actions  of  man,  his  jwlffmenta  on  tbem,  and  tho  moral  and 
leg&l  conceptions  which  he  deduces  from  or  builds  upon  them,"  Those  three — 
feelings,  judgments,  and  conceptions — are  naturally  mentioned  in  order*  and 
yet  no  such  position  is  assigned  to  the  two  last  in  tho  classification  of  results  in 
the  analytic.  After  having  distinguished  between  the  formal  and  tho  material 
in  consciousnesB,  ho  proposes  to  att^empt  ^Hhe  analysis  and  chissitication  of  the 
different  modes  of  feehag^  whether  sensations,  emotions,  desires,  pleasures, 
pains,  efforts,  volitions,  or  actions.'*  Without  raising  tho  question  as  to  the 
preaonce  of  volitions  and  actions  hero,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  from  tho  enu- 
meration the  judgtnonts  and  conceptions  first  referred  to  are  practically  excluded. 
And  yet  it  is  admitted  a  few  pages  on  that  ethic  is  not  only  **  conversant  with 
actions  and  habits,"  and  the  springs  of  these,  but  also  "  with  judgments  about 
actions/'  which  in  that  case  ought  to  have  a  place,  and,  as  we  think,  a  very 
conspicuous  place,  in  the  analyais  of  the  matter  of  consciousness  undertaken  aa 
a  re^iuiaite  for  ethical  science. 

From  these  introductory  atatoments  we  must  be  content  to  pass  to  the  view 
given  of  the  moral  fiiculty.  In  doing  so  we  would  remark  tho  ability  of  the 
criticism  directed  against  the  so-called  psychological  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
emotions,  as  maintained  by  Profeseor  Bain  and  others.  With  oom])leto  fluccesa, 
as  we  think,  Hr.  Hodgson  maintains  that  the  sensutionfi  cannot  of  themselves 
be  the  source  of  emotions.  Passing  a  largo  portion  of  interesting  investigation, 
we  come  to  the  more  testing  point  of  an  ethical  theory^  when  we  touch  the  quee- 
tion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty.  As  follows  from  the  structure  of 
the  analytic,  Mr.  Hodgson *s  viow  of  tho  faculty  is  that  it  is  emotional,  not  in- 
tellectu^,  in  its  nubire.  At  the  same  time  the  theory  is  far  removed  from  the 
view  of  Professor  Bain,  wlio  makca  conscience  a  threefold  fear.  Wi^th  Mr.  Hodg- 
eon  it  is  Biipreme  love,  in  imion  with  supreme  justice,  in  a  way  now  to  be  ex- 
plained. After  a  classiJioation  of  simpler  emotions,  our  author  treats  of  •  *  emotions 
ari^imj  from  romparitcm,**  and  then  of  what  are  called  **  em/ftimis  of  refitdior^** 
chief  amongst  these  last  is  justice.  The  consideration  of  this  emotion  is  intro- 
duced with  these  words: — "  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  the  sense  of  justice, 
or  with  the  sense  of  right  and  wron^,  among  tho  emotions.**  (i,  221.)  Then 
he  criticizes  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  view  of  justice,  and  says,  *^  I  must  confess  that 
neither  this  explanation,  nor  one  founded  on  a  supposed  *  innate  idea,'  or  special 
moral  mum  '  given  *  for  tho  purpose,  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  The  latter  is 
not  a  real  explanation,  the  fbnner  is  not  a  sulTicicntly  searching  one."  (i,  224,) 
Wliat,  then,  is  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  ?  Tho  emotion  of  justice  or  injustice 
accompanies  the  reco^ition  of  equality  or  inequality  in  a  comiiarison ;  justice 
has  its  own  pleasure,  injustice  ita  own  pain  ;  **  tfcs  pleasnre  and  pain  is  the  <?oa- 
itminimj  force  in  ihi^  ptrcqytion  of  justice^  the  motive  which  makes  men  love  it, 
and  the  charm  which  makes  it  irreeistible  when  appealed  to,  and  beyond  this  I 
believo  it  is  impossible  to  go  i"  **  justice  is  ultimate  Law,  because  it  consists  in 
those  equations  which  are  ultimate  Form,"  **  Justice  is  the  perception  of  con- 
gruities  and  incongruities  in  objects ;  the  moral  sense  is  the  perception  of  the 
moral  character  of  those  objects  as  wholes,  the  perception  of  justice  in  the  con- 
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Crete/'  (249.)  If  it  be  asked  in  what  does  ita  validity  conBiBt  ?  tho  answer  is 
this: — **  Validity  is  derived  solely  from  the  formal  element  in  conaciouBness.  and 
the  perception  of  right  or  moral  goodness  in  any  object,  the  emotional  aspect  of 
which  6*Binework  is  the  moral  sense^  is  a  judgment  parsed  upon  the  total  object 
in  virtu©  of  tho  congniity  which  it  contains  or  includes.  Tli©  moral  sense  thus 
takes  into  account  the  two  elements  formal  and  material ;  ita  objocts  consist  of 
both,  and  in  this  respect  it  diJTore  from  the  emotion  of  justice,  which  is  in* 
dilferent  to  tho  material  element,  the  emotion,  in  which  the  congruity  is  dis- 
played. This  gives  the  difference  of  character  between  justice  and  tho  moral 
sense^  although  tho  validity  of  the  latter  is  derived  solely  from,  or  is  a  repe- 
tition of,  the  former."  The  moral  sense  is  '*not  merely  a  judgment  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  a  qualitative  emotion  as  well.     It  is  a  love  of  rieht."  (2^1.) 

In  tho  attempt  at  condensation  a  critic  has  always  difficulty  in  making 
oortain  of  rigid  justice  to  an  author,  But  wo  beheTethe  above  representation 
is  nearly  su3i  as  tho  author  would  present.  At  first  there  may  be  some  per- 
plexity in  embracing  ita  meaning ;  but  if  regard  be  given  to  the  general 
cast  of  tho  theory,  it  may  be  seen  cleajrly  enough,  BrieJly  and  popularly  it  is 
this — tho  moral  faculty  is  a  sense,  the  basis  of  its  validity  is  justice,  and  its 
functions  are  to  pronounce  approval  of  certain  actions  on  this  basis,  and  to  de- 
light in  them.  Thus  stated,  the  theory  contains  much  to  commend*  But  aa 
a  philosophical  theory  it  wants  consistency  and  cohesion.  Each  feature  apart 
might  be  accepted  as  having  some  equivalent  in  mind ;  but  when  all  are  united 
to  form  a  single  and  sovereign  power,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  theory  can  endure 
Gnticism. 

As  to  its  nature,  it  is  a  moral  sense,  an  emotion,  and  yet  in  describing  it8 
operations,  perceptions,  judgments,  and  feelings  are  all  heaped  together.  How 
can  we  describe  that  as  an  emotion  which  exercises  power  of  perception,  and 
forms  judgments  ?  This  is  the  result  of  an  analytic  which  embraces  all  forms 
of  consciousness  under  feeling.  Again,  observe  the  contrast  between  justice  and 
the  moral  sense.  The  one  takes  account  of  the  form,  the  other  of  both  the  form 
and  the  matter.  A  man  receives  goods  to  the  amount  of  £0,  and  on  demand  he 
pays  the  sum  due.  Justice  takes  account  only  of  the  form,  that  there  is  con- 
gruity or  equality  in  the  comparison.  Moral  sense  takes  account  of  tho  con- 
grui^  and  of  the  specific  act  of  payment  which  extinguishos  the  delit.  If  there 
be  a  distinction  here,  coiiae<jiient  upon  adding  to  the  harmony  the  concrete 
manifestation  of  it,  how  is  this  expreseed  ?  The  moral  sense  •*  differs  from  the 
tm€iiion  of  justice,  which  is  indifferent  to  the  material  element,  the  cinoiton," 
The  emoiwn  of  justice  is  indifferent  to  the  emotion.  To  what  emotion  ?  It  is 
described  as  that  **iii  which  the  congniity  is  displayed/*  and  that  is  the 
action.  But  Mr.  Hodgson  is  an  idealist,  and  in  his  love  of  unity  he  maintains 
that  things  have  no  existence  save  in  consciousness  ;  and  so  it  must  be  alErmed 
philosophically  that  moral  sense  approves  of  tho  emotion,  when  in  ordinary 
language  it  is  said  to  approve  of  a  man^s  conduct  who  pays  his  debt.  This  ia  the 
penalty  of  idealism. 

Then  to  come  a  little  closer.  Is  justice  an  emotion  ?  My  emotions  may  bo 
just,  but  thi^  quality  may  also  beloziK  to  my  actions.  A  man  who  is  iu  debt 
may  have  what  emotions  he  pleases,  out  the  payment  of  his  debt  i»  essential  to 
justice  in  his  case.  Justic»%  then,  is  a  quality  both  of  emotions  and  of  actions ; 
and  thie  would  bo  quite  clear,  but  for  the  confusion  intro<luced  by  the  theory 
which  makes  all  things  forms  of  consciousness.  Mr,  Hodgson  allows  this  dis- 
tinction at  times,  as  when  he  says:  "Justice  or  right  ia  inherent  in  certain 
actions"  (i,  229).  But  again,  "Justice  is  the  perception  of  eongruities  and 
incongruities  in  objects,**  We  see  congruities  of  form  and  of  colour  in  the 
flowers,  the  perception  of  which  awakens  in  us  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  then,  depends  upon  the  perception  of  congruities  in 
objects,  just  as  the  sense  of  justice  does.  And  if  thta  be  tke  case,  the  authority 
of  the  moral  faculty  is  not  druwn,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  maintains,  "from  the  formal 
element  in  consciousness,'*  which  is  concerned  with  congruity  aloni.\  If,  then^ 
the  authority  of  the  moral  faculty  is  not  accounted  for  by  simple  recognition  of 
oongrnity»  may  we  find  its  explanation  in  the  character  or  strength  of  the 
emotion?  To  this  Mr.  Hodgson  seems  to  turn.  He  says  :  "All  command  ia 
emotional,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  emotional  element,  not  to  its  framework*' 
<i«  256).    We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  this ;  and  no  evidence,  ao  far  as  we 
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seOp  lias  been  giyeii  in  support  of  it«     Subsequent  Btatements  seem  only  to 
J  oomplicat©  matters.     **  Tbe  source  of  all  morally  valid  oommaad  is  the  emotion 
L  u^tid  its  framework  of  jtiatice ;  the  command  conslats  in  the  combination  of  tkia 
.  emotion  with  others,  which  can  only  be  when  their  fiame works  are  just,     All 
I  Buch  concrete  cases  of  commanded  emotions  are  parts  of  the  moral  sense,  whlch» 
I  in  virtue  of  the  command  or  combination,  is  not  only  a  sense  but  a  law"  (256J. 
I  Emotion  sometimes  urges »  sometimes  restrains,  but  that  emotion  has  authon* 
I  tfttive  ri^ht  of  command,  we  aro  unable  to  see.     A  command  may  b©  stated  aa 
I  a  proposition.     But  how  can  an  omotiou  take  shape  in  an  authoritative  proposi- 
tion ?    This  resembles  Mackintosh's  position,  that  the  emotions  are  nearest  the 
will  for  its  control ;  but,  whoa  right  of  command  is  lodged  in  tho  emotions,  the 
1  whole  position  is  endangered  by  reference  to  envy  and  malice ,  which  on  this 
footing  wonld  have  tho  same  right  of  command  as  justice  and  love.    But,  as 
[  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  a  *'  morally  valid  command ; " 
ftnd,  in  order  to  make  this  distinction,  you  introduce  comparison,  and  aUow 
I  that  emotion  is  not  in  it^lf  competent  to  decide,  for  in  these  drcumatanoea  it 
[is  hopeless  to  speak  of  justice  as  simply  a  companion  emotion — *'  the  second 
lialf  of  the  moral  sense." 

We  extremely  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  more  extended  notice*  We 
greatly  desire  that  it  had  been  possible  to  extend  our  examination^  specially  to 
embrace  such  points  as  these— emotions  in  their  relation  to  the  will,  and  the 
relation  of  the  ^ufmnum.  hmium  and  the  criterion.  Space  forbids.  Wo  consider 
I  this  an  exceedingly  able  treatise,  involving  an  important  contribution  on  the 
.  ©motionai  side  of  ethias,  though  weakened  by  tho  neglect  of  the  real  place  of  the 
[intellect  in  morals.  Knowledge,  perception,  comparison,  and  judgment  Mr. 
[Hodgson  continually  allows,  and  yet  no  proper  place  is  assigned  to  them*  The 
itiEalytio  goes  on  as  if  passing  references  to  them  were  sufficient.  Wo  fully 
k  appreciate  the  desire  to  be  done  with  tho  construction  of  a  mere  dialectLc; 
ri>ut  this  is  avoided  by  the  opnoaite  extreme,  turning  all  the  c^mtents  of  ooa- 
r  Bciousuess  into  emotion.  Wo  nold  that  the  basis  of  all  ethic  is  in  knowled^e^ 
iliat  aH  the  comparisons  we  institute  must  rest  upon  intelligible  principles 
j  which  carry  the  evidenoo  of  thoir  own  validity — that  emotions  us  weU  as  actions 
I  are  to  be  judged  by  these,  and  that  such  emotions  as  are  themselves  approved 
I  take  place  as  efficient  powers  of  our  moral  nature.  In  attempting  to  present 
I  the  grounds  on  which  we  deny  the  sufficiency  of  a  theory  which  makes  einotjoe 
[iupreme,  wo  havo  bi^en  prevented  from  indicating  the  very  large  extent  to 
I  which  we  can  express  the  highest  admiration  of  courses  of  thought  which  Mr. 
I  Hodgson  puisnes*  But  we  conclude,  with  the  assurance  to  all  who  delight 
tin  mental  philosophy,  that  this  work  is  worthy  of  study,  and  will  afford 
I  the  reader  much  gt^titication,  to  whatever  sehool  of  philosophy  he  may  belong, 

H.  0. 

I  The  Laivi  of  Diicurmve  ThonifJd :  hetuf^  a  Tearf  Book  of  Formitl  Logk,  By 
James  M*Cose,  LL.D.,  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  Piinceton^  U.S. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co, 

As  a  system  of  Logic,  this   is  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  noticed 

lately  as  naving  been  published  by  Professor  Bain,  both  as  to  the  sphere  of 

the  science »  and  as  to  the  psychology  on  which  it  is  founded.     As  its  title  pro- 

I  claims,  it  is  a  text  book  of  formal  logic^  and  does  not  roam  overall  tbe  scienoea, 

Jinofeasing  to  give  a  logic  of  each.     Even  if  there  be  logic  in  all  the  sciencee, 

las  there   must  be,  the  science   of  logic  itself  must  be   capable  of  separate 

Idevelopment.     Formal  logic  is^  we  thinks  the  only  logic  properly  so  called. 

[As  to  tho  designation  of  tiio  nature  of  thought  with  which  logic  is  conversant, 

[we  question  tho  wisdom  of  Dr.  M' Cosh's  use  of  the  tenn  dUcunivt^.     It  m 

I  Intended  to  distinguinh  between  perc^eptions  on  the  one  side,  and  intuitions  on 

the  other.     But  neither  perceptions  nor  the  higher  intuitions  are  commonly 

described  as  thought.     Psychological   terms  are  sufficiently  distinguished  to 

guard  against  risk  of  misunderstaoding  among  students  of  mental  philosophy. 

The  term  **  thought  *^  is  all  but  univereally  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  logical 

faculty,  while  *' discursive "  has  the  unhappiness  of  signifying  desultory,  aa 

r  well  as  consecutive. 

The  system  of  logic  here  developed  is  in  its  main  outlines  the  Aristotelian, 
accepting  in  large  meaaure  the  Hamiltonian  analytic,  but  rejecting  the  mixture 
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[of  the  Kan  dan  doctrine  as  to  mind  imposmg  its  own  forms  on  existence.  Tliis 
I  being  enough  to  indicate  its  place ^  tlie  chief  oharacteriBtio  of  th^  book  is  the 
ifclneBs  of  treatment  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "notion."  Thifl  occupies 
Jljonaiderably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole ;  judgment,  reasoning,  and  the 
l&nacies  dividing  the  remaining  space  pretty  equally.  The  part  on  tho 
¥**  notion  "  is,  in  many  respects,  very  able,  and  the  distinctions  are  clearly  put. 
iSlL^re  seems  an  awkwara  slip  just  at  the  outset,  whon  it  is  said  that  ^'tlie 
[object  or  objects  apprehended  constitute  the  notion,^'  whereas  according  to  the 
[whole  theory  of  Dr,  M'Cosh,  the  notion  and  the  object  are  quite  distinct.  The 
I  ientence  expresses  the  opposite,  and  is  otherwise  unfortunate, 
1  The  theorj'  of  abstraction,  distinguishing  it  from  generalization^  is  very  well 
hgven,  and  is  a  prominent  merit  in  the  work.  Here  we  think  tlie  criticism  of 
iHamilton  voHd.  There  Is^  however»  some  disadvantage  in  the  appropnation 
fof  the  term  *' concept''  in  a  sense  more  restricted  than  is  common  in  logical 
Hreatises. 

Thero  are  occasional  passages  quite  away  from  the  rigid  foimality  of  th© 
science^  but  these  are  rather  an  agreeable  relief,  though  not  essential  to  the 
uoienc©.  Occasionally  the  style  takes  a  little  of  the  polemic  form.  As  a  text- 
book this  treatise  is  admirably  planned,  being  divided  into  short  paragraphs, 
each  one  numbered  in  very  distinct  character,  while  those  paragraphs  which 
contain  quotations  or  critical  matter  are  set  up  in  small  type,  enabling  the 
Btudeut  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glano@»  H*  C. 


Matter  for  MaterMists ;  a  Series  0/  Letters  in  viitdieaiion  and  ecdmision  0/  the 
principha  rtgarding  the  Nature  of  Exisietxce  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Di%  Berkelei/t 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chj/ne.     Ey  THOitAs  Doublebay.     London :  Longmans, 

This  somewhat  lengthy  title  discovers  the  general  purpose  of  the  present 
work,  which  the  leading  title,  contained  in  the  three  first  words,  might  have 
left  obscure.  The  work  ict  intended  to  pTOv©  that  thero  is  no  such  tJiing  as 
matter,  and,  in  keeping  with  the  plan,  the  author  names  his  book  *'  Matter  for 
Materialists.**  To  pun  in  the  title  of  a  philosophical  treatise  is  not  very  philo- 
sophical. Then,  after  the  maimer  of  Iferkeley,  *'  Materialists  *'  is  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hold  the  duoHstic  theory,  maintaining  the  existence  of  Mind 

I  strongly  as  the  existence  of  Matter*  This  neglect  of  the  commonly- accepted 
Ifenise  of  terms  Bhould  not  be  found  in  the  present  day* 

The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Berkeley's  philoaophy  against  the  dualistic  theory, 
tm  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism  as  to  an  external  world*  The  burden  of  the 
whole  is  this  :  "  Berkeley  is  right ;  *'  ho  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true  philosophy, 
but  the  superstructure  is  still  to  be  reared.  As  a  philosophical  treatise  the 
Tolume  gives  evidence  of  independent  inquiry,  and  very  considorable  meta- 
pliyvical  acumen,  without  much  evidence  of  extended  reseaich.  Towards  the 
doee  of  a  sketch  of  philosophy,  professedly  drawn  from  the  "  Biographical 
HiBtory  of  Philosophy/'  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  history  of  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Berkeley  is  summed  up  in  one  sentence—'*  Since  Ms  epoch  wo  have 
had  the  disquisitions,  and  doubts,  and  quibbles,  and  inconsistencies  of  Kant,  of 
Hume,  of  Reid.  of  Fichte,  of  Hegel,  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  and  of  Comte/' 
This  disposes  of  the  whole  of  the  later  philosophical  inquiiy. 

There  seems  some  probabihty,  after  sensationalism  has  hod  a  oourse  of  high 
popularity,  that  idealism  may  now  have  a  turn.  When  Professor  Huxley  and 
Alfrftd  Eussell  Wallace  are  writing  now  in  its  support  as  representatives  of 
science ;  and  amongst  students  of  mental  philosophy,  there  are  rising  symptoms 
of  discontent  with  materialistic  tendencios  which  have  been  current  for  a  time, 
we  may,  oven  in  the  face  of  physiological  professions,  have  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  idealism.  Wo  are  not  sure  that  the  present  volume  is  in  any  way  reproaeu- 
tative  of  this,  but  at  least  it  does  not  come  as  a  solitary  straw  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream*  The  love  of  unity  is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  yet  duality  may 
be  the  more  accurate  result  of  research  as  to  known  existence.  In  the  interests 
of  idealism,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Berkeley  may  be  supposed  to  have 
done  a  pretty  courjiderable  share  of  what  is  possible,  Bnt  it  is  well  that  we 
do  not  stand  still,  and  that  new  thinkers  appear  to  exploi-e  the  old  territory. 
Few  interested  can  have  forgotten  in  what  admirable  style  Professor  Feirier 
became  champion  of  tho  cause  by  his  publication  of  the  **  Institutea  of  Heta- 
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physic."  The  present  author  is  much  leaa  original  in  manner  and  thought, 
appearing  as  an  tipholder  of  Borkele^r^  and  in  some  alight  measore  propotsing 
to  rectify  his  master's  work. 

The  Pre&oe  ib  not  altogether  promising^  on  account  of  the  oneetionable  Tom 
of  terms  descriptive  of  mental  operations.  The  method  to  be  rollowad  is  thus 
B^ted: — •*  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  ia  it  in  my  power,  to  give  direct  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Berkeley  an  theory.  It  seema  to  rae  that  its  truth  cannot  bo 
demonstrated  directly.  I  shall,  however,  show,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt  or 
denial,  that  the  opposite  or  material  theory  necessarily  involves  so  many  plain 
contrddictions  and  miinifest  absurditios,  that  wo  are  placed  in  this  dilomma — 
we  must  perforce  try  to  erect  some  other  theory  not  material,  or  wo  must  admit 
that  a  theory  which  involves  palpable  t^nntradictions  may  yet  never theloaa  be 
true/*  We  are  sorry  for  the  upholders  of  a  theory  who  ackkowledge  that  "its 
truth  cannot  be  demonstrated  oirectly/' 

The  line  of  argument  followed  by  Mr,  Boubleday  may  be  seen  from  the 
Oontemts,  which  follow, — ** Being',  Space,  Time,  Motion^  Magnitude,  Vision; 
Sound,  Odour,  Taste ;  Atoms,  Germs ;  Light  and  Heat ;  Identity ♦  Habit, 
Dominion  of  Mind  over  Matter.  What  is  the  use  of  Matter  P  Is  not  Materi&liioi 
theparenit  of  Scepticism  ?    What  are  we  to  substitute  ?  ** 

We  submit  that  these  headings  indic&te  a  lino  of  argument  which  can  nerer 
dispose  of  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  matter.  With  what  show  of 
reason  can  we  begin  with  '*  Being,  Spac^,  and  TimeP"  Mr.  Doubleday  sees 
clearly  that  all  knowledge  involves  knowledge  of  self.  Is  there,  then,  in  any 
caae  knowledge  of  not-solf  ?  We  must  begin  with  the  concrete^  and  be  content 
to  shun  the  abstract,  for  a  time  at  least*  At  any  rate,  we  must  attempt  some- 
thing moro  than  merely  firing  shots  into  the  camp  of  the  opponents  of  our 
favourite  schome.  We  must  havo  something  more  than  attempts  to  ascertain 
how  many  puzzles  there  are  in  the  universOt  and  how  many  moro  can  be 
invented.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  devoted  too  much  space  to  this  style  of  investi- 
gation, and  has  wonderfully  neglected  the  simplest  matters  of  fact.  For 
example*  it  is  of  no  consoquenco  at  the  oiit{«et  of  the  argument  to  settle  whether 
ve  can  or  cannot  have  an  idea  of  'mipuiiifk  in  iht  ahdrad  (p.  40).  So  also  it 
is  really  a  secondary  question  whether  any  two  mon  seo  the  magnitude  of  an 
object  exactly  alike.  It  is  better  to  be^n  with  one  man  than  with  two  ;  and 
to  ask  simply,  Do  I  see  an  extended  object  ?  Our  author  is  too  eager  to  write 
about  "  thiriga  in  the  abstract,"  and  might  well  ponder  Berkeley's  own  reniarka 
against  "abstract  ideas,"  in  the  introduction  to  **Th6  Principles  of  Human 
Riowledge,"  As  to  these  "  things  in  the  abstract,*'  we  feel  diftpo&ed  to  appro- 
priate the  language  of  Berkeley  as  to  matter  (Prin.  of  Human  Know.,  i,  35J, 
•'  The  only  thinp  whose  oxistenco  we  deny  are  those  which  idealists  call 
'  things  in  the  abstract,'  and  in  doing  this,  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss  them.'' 

If,  however,  wo  begin  with  personal  knowledge,  tho  £rst  thing  which  meeta 
lis  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  possession  and  control  of  our  own  bodies* 
Each  inquirer  as  to  tho  oxistenoe  of  matter,  must  ask  whether  there  be  any* 
filing  he  calls  his  own,  distinct  from  his  thoughts,  dosiresi  and  volitions.  There 
is  one  sentence  in  which  Mr.  Doubleday  comes  upon  this,  when  he  says: 
f  i  Y^Q  Qan  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  all  distant  existences,  tangible 
and  visible,  but  not  the  impression  of  om*  own  bodies  and  limbs,  which  mmit 
always  be  present"  (p.  19).  But  unfortunately  the  author  is  treating  of  space 
when  theso  words  are  written,  and  we  are  entertained  vsrith  aE  the  familiar 
puzzles  between  infinite  extension  and  infinite  divisibility,  hearing  no  more 
abotit  the  real  question  concerning  our  body,  except  to  exclude  it  from  con- 
iideration  (p.  41),  and  to  admit  that  tho  body  is  constantly  liable  to  change 
fp.  93).  Tho  work  does  not  in  a  thorough  way  examine  the  questions  at  iaaue; 
Dut  rost*?  its  main  dependence  on  the  dilemma  supposed  to  nrise  from  the 
assumption  that  *  *  for  substances  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other^  they  must 
havo  some  quality  or  qualities  in  common"  (pp.  14,  114,  116). 

There  is  specially  one  point  upon  which  Mr.  Doubleday  differs  from  Berkeley* 
It  is  concerned  with  the  denial  of  matter,  and  the  form  in  which  that  deuial 
should  be  put.  Berkeley  denies  tho  existence  of  matter,  but  mairitfl-ins  the 
reality  of  the  sensations  given  to  us,  as  dependent  on  the  laws  or  c^onditions  to 
which  tho  Creator  has  subjected  us-     Mr,  Doubleday,  commenting  on  the 
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passage  in  which  Berkeley  Bays  that  mankind  will  never  misa  matter  or  oor- 
poreal  substance,  whose  existence  is  denied^  writes  thus:  **To  me  it  Boema  to 
be  undeniahie  that,  at  all  erenta^  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Creator  that 
all  men^  philosophera  included^  should  oot  and  talk  as  if  their  impressions  and 
perc^eptioiLS  were  caused  by  material  substances,  existing  without  the  mind " 
(p.  7).  "  The  Creator's  law  is  that  we  must  act  as  if  there  were  an  external 
world  "  (p,  148).  We  do  not  wonder  tliat  Mr.  Doubleday  should  add,  **  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  convince  even  powerful  mm  da  that  the  truth  may  be 
really  at  varianco  with  this  condition."  We  think  Berkeley's  position  logically 
safer  for  the  idealistic  theory  than  Mr.  Doubloday'e,  although  the  latter  is  more 
in  harmony  with  admitted  facts,  for  confessedly  men  do  act  as  if  there  wore  an 
external  world.  But  it  must  be  obvious  how  much  safer  it  is  for  Berkeley, 
as  a  system- builder,  to  entrench  himself  behind  the  alfirmation  of  reality  m 
our  seiisatioufi,  than  for  Mr.  Doublodav  to  advance  his  lines  to  the  position 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Creator  that  we  should  act  as  if  that  were  real 
which  is  at  variance  witJi  the  truth.  System -building  apart,  we  want  facts, 
and  afterwards  their  interpretation  eo  far  as  logic  cau  guide.  H.  C» 

ConirihiAiom  io  the  Theory  0/  Nalural  Sdecthji,     A  Series  of  Eaaayi. 
By  A.  B.  Wallace,     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Ptbey  naturalist  will  welcome  with  gratitudo  this  volume ;  which,  although 
it  containa  aeveral  essays  that  have  already  appeared,  yet  has  exhumod  them 
from  less  accessible  "  prooaedinga,"  and  presents  us  with  several  new  ones,  the 
most  important  in  the  series.  A  simple,  lucid  style,  never  overcharged  with 
metaphor ;  and  illustrations  clear  and  apposite,  never  multiplied  so  as  to  distract 
the  reader's  mind  from  the  chain  of  argument,  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  writings.  No  one  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  arguments  for  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection  so  clearly  and  succinctly  before  the  un- 
Bcienttfic  public.  But,  poking  by  the  very  interesting  chapters  on  mimicry  and 
protective  resemblances  among  animals,  and  on  the  philosophy  and  theory  of 
Dirds'  nesta,  the  portions  of  the  volume  which  treat  of  the  development  of  tho 
human  raoes^  and  the  limits  of  natural  selection  as  apphed  to  man»  call  for 
special  notice. 

In  the  mental  animal  economy  Mr.  WaUace  gives  small  place  to  what  is 
popularly  known  as  Instinct  This  he  would  define  as  *'  the  performance  b^  an 
ammal  of  complex  act«,  absolutely  without  instruction  or  previously -acquired 
knowledge;'^  and,  holding  that  most  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  are 
derived  Icrom  imitation,  memory,  or  organization,  he  declines  to  accept  the 
theory  of  instinct  in  any  case  where  all  other  possible  modes  of  explanation  havo 
not  been  exhausted,  which  he  considers  has  not  yet  beoa  done,  iSImple  acts 
dependent  upon  organization  cannot  be  properly  termed  instinct,  any  more 
than  breathing  or  muscular  motioii.    Instinct  he  does  not  consider  man  io 

But  has  natural  selection,  then,  acted  on  man  exactly  as  on  the  lower  animals? 
Mr,  Wallace  is  here  face  to  face  with  the  objection,  more  ti^uently  felt  than 
ezpresaed,  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  that  it  applies  equally  to  man»  in  whose 
CMQ,  instinctively  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  to  use  the  condemned  term),  we  shrink 
fipom  the  idea.  And  firankly  does  Mr.  WaUoco  admit  the  distinction  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  in  a  way  which  we  believe  wilt  go  very  iar  to  insure 
the  general  acceptance  of  his  modined  theory.  He  shows  that  there  are  many 
thin^  which  natural  selection  cannot  do,  and  which  plainly  point  to  a  prescient 
Intelligence  in  creation.  If  we  can  see  that  special  organs  and  modifications  of 
structure,  which  are  useless  or  even  hurtful  in  an  earlv  or  lower  stage  of 
existence,  become  in  the  highest  degree  useful  at  a  much  later  uorlod,  and  are 
now  essential  to  the  full  moral  and  mteUectual  development  of  hum  an  nature, 
we  must  infer  the  action  of  a  foreseeing  mind,  as  aurelj  as  when  we  seo  the 
breeder  setting  himself  to  produce  some  improvement  m  a  domestic  plant  or 
animal.  Mr.  Wallace  shows  at  some  length  that  there  is  little  or  no  diii'eronce 
between  the  bulk  of  the  brain  of  the  savage  and  of  the  European,  whether  we 
apply  the  teat  to  the  earliest  Stone  age  remains,  or  the  lowest  existing  races, 
The  mass  of  the  brain  in  a  senior  wrangler  and  an  Esquimaux  may  be  the  same, 
yet  a  thousand  to  one  will  not  express  the  chasm  between  their  powers.  The 
eavage  has  a  brain  with  a  capacity  tar  beyond  his  prennt  needs^    Yet  the  rodi- 
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ments  of  all  tJie  higher  intQllectual  and  moral  powora  are  in  the  sayage.  Pure 
love  of  truths  artistic  feeling,  unselfish  lovo,  ti-ue  gratitude,  deep  i-eligious  feel- 
ing, sometimes  occur  anioni;  savage  races.  The  faoulties  are  therefore  latent. 
But  in  hia  ia^ge  and  weO-devoloped  brain  the  savage  possesses  an  organ  quite 
disproportionate  to  his  actual  requirements— an  organ  that  seems  prepared  in 
advance,  only  to  b©  fully  ntihzed  as  he  progresses  in  civiliigatioD.  **  The  hnun 
of  pre -historic  and  of  savage  man  seems  to  me  to  prove  tho  existence  of  some 
power  distinct  from  that  which  has  guided  the  development  of  the  lower  njiimftl* 
through  their  ever- varying  forms  of  being/ ^    (P.  343* ) 

Agaiu^  Mr.  Wallace  sbows  that  man*s  naked  skin  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  natural  selection »  for  savage  man  feels  tho  want  of  covering,  and 
widely  apart  as  are  tho  characters  of  size  of  brain  and  distribution  of  hair,  yet 
both  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  **  that  some  other  power  than  natural  selectioa 
has  been  engaged  in  man^s  production,"  The  author  pursues  the  same  line 
of  argument  as  to  tho  forms  of  man's  hands  and  feet.  Early  man,  a%an  animal, 
could  have  gainod  nothing  by  their  modification.  So  as  to  the  ^exiblo  and 
musicul  voice.  Advancing  further,  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  tho  development  of  the  moral  sense  or  conscience  in  savage  man.  Summa- 
rizing the  whole,  Mr,  Wallace  writes  : — 

♦*  The  inforenco  I  would  draw  from  this  class  of  phenomena  ia  that  a  auperior  Intelli- 
gence haa  giiidod  tha  development  of  man  in  a  definite  direction,  and  for  a  spocifd 
purpose,  just  as  man  guides  the  development  of  many  animal  and  vo^ctahlo  forms/' 
*'  The  great  laws  which  govern  the  material  muverae  were  inimfficlent  for  man's  produc- 
tion, unless  wd  consider  (as  we  may  fairly  do)  that  the  controlling  action  of  such  higher 
Intelligences  is- a  neceaaary  poxt  of  those  laws.**  (P,  360.) 

To  say  that  mind  is  a  product  or  function  of  protoplasm,  or  of  its  molecular 
OihangeSftis  to  use  words  to  which  we  can  attach  no  clear  conception.  There  is 
BO  escape  from  this  dilemma — either  all  matter  is  conscious,  or  oonsciousncsB 
is  something  distinct  from  matter,  and  in  the  latter  case,  its  presence  in  material 
forme  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  conscious  beings,  outside  of,  and  indepen- 
dent of,  what  we  term  matter.  To  assert  that  will  is  but  tho  result  of  molecular 
change  in  the  brain,  is  to  take  a  great  leap  in  the  dark  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown. 

*•  If  "^e  have  traced  one  forco,  however  minute,  to  an  origin  in  our  own  will^  while  wo 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  primary  cause  of  force,  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable 
conclusion  that  all  £[>rce  may  be  will-force ;  and  thus  that  the  whole  universe  is  not 
merot  jr  dependent  on^  but  actually  (>  the  wmn  of  higher  InteUigences,  or  of  one  snprome 
InteUigenoe." 

Thus  so  far  as  wo  are  able  to  examiue  either  tho  outward  framework  or  the 
mental  organization  of  man,  Mr.  Wallace  removes  him  triumphantly  above 
the  operation  of  tho  natural  selection  which  has  developed  the  lower  animals. 
Yet  as  regards  the  mode  of  his  coming  into  existence,  he  would  refer  him  to 
tixe  same  law,  but  at  a  remote  period^  of  which  we  have  yet  no  traces. 

**The  great  modiflcationfl  of  Btnicturo  and  of  ext^?rnal  form,  which  restilted  in 
the  development  of  man  out  of  Bumo  lowor  type  of  animal,  must  have  occoned  before 
his  intellect  had  raised  him  aboyo  the  condition  of  the  brutes."  "  Man  was  once  an 
homogeneous  race,  but  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  as  yet  disco verod  m  remmnt^  at  a 
period  so  remote  in  his  history  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  that  wonderfully  developed 
brain,  &c. ,  nor  human  speech,  nor  B)Tnpathieft,  and  moral  feelings/'  *'  At  length,  however, 
ihert  cnm«  into  fsnstmcc  a  heing  in  whom  that  suhtle  forco  wc  t©rm  mind^  hecame  of  greater 
importance  than  his  mere  bodily  structtu'c,"  {P.  325.)  '*  It  was  a  revolution  which  in 
all  previous  stages  of  the  earth's  history  had  had  no  patullel ;  for  a  being  had  arisen 
who  was  no  longer  subject  to  change  with  the  changing  universe.** 

If*  then,  man  bo  so  exceptional,  if  between  the  lowest  savago  and  the  highest 
ofltTonomer,  as  Mr »  Wallace  says,  *^  Difference  in  bodily  form  and  sti*ucture 
there  is  practicalljr  none,**  if  in  maii*a  caae,  in  deQanco  of  all  tho  laws  of  natural 
Beleotion,  "it  is  indisputably  the  mediocre,  if  not  tho  low,  both  as  regards 
morality  and  ijitelligonce,  who  succeed  best  in  life  and  multiply  fastest,'*  why 
may  not  that  Higher  Intelligence,  which  undoubtedly  provided  the  brain,  the 
voice,  tho  hairless  skin,  the  hands  and  feet  for  a  future  and  nobler  purposo, 
have  created  rather  than  dovolopod  this  lord  of  phvsical  creation  't  At  least 
until  the  Moiocene^remaina  of  Jthe  tropics  have  yielded  up  some  vestige  of  the 
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I  auoasmro  of  an  houiogODeoUH  race,  we  are  ponnittad  to  retain  this  belief  along 
with  a  frank  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  natural  aeloctionj  which 
the  patient  invefitigations  of  Mr.  Wallaco  have  done  so  muck  to  establish. 

H.  B.  T. 

Ori^n  of  Civiltmtion^  and  the  Primitwe  Conditimi  of  Man,  Mrutal  and  Social 
Cmditmn  of  Savages.  By  Sm  Jonx  Lubbock,  Bart,,  M.P,»  F,E.9. 
London:  Longmans* 

Sm  J.  LtTBBOCK  has  here  presented  us  with  a  yast  repertory  of  facts  and 
observations  collected  from  travellers  and  writers  of  qyovj  agr^,  in  support  of 
the  propositioQij — Ist^  that  existiDg  savages  are  not  the  descondants  oi'  civilized 
anc-estors ;  2nil,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  ntttr  barbarism ; 
and  3rd,  that  from  this  condition  several  races  have  indepondonily  raised  them* 
selves  {p.  323),  Tlie  instances  are  csolleeted  under  the  several  heads  of  Art 
and  Ornaments,  Marriage,  Eeligion,  Morals,  Language,  and  Laws ;  of  which 
those  relating  to  marriage,  religion,  and  morals  are  naturally  the  most  import- 
ant. The  genius  and  indefatigable  rosearchoa  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock  have  done 
more  thau,  perhaps,  any  other  man  has  accomplie^hed,  to  extend  and  to  popu- 
larize tlie  knowledge  of  primitive  ethnology ;  and  the  volume  before  lis  contains 
more  varied  information  on  the  eubject  than  any  other  work  in  the  English 
language,  except  the  more  svstematie  book  of  Mr,  Tylor,  **  The  Early  History 
of  Mankind."  But  while  fully  rocogoising  its  value,  and  without  any  intention 
of  disputing  Sir.  J.  Lubbock's  three  propositions  (which  need  not  imply  a  full 
reception  of  them),  it  seems  to  us  that  exception  may  be  token  to  the  premises 
as  not  of  themselves  bearing  out  the  conclusions  in  support  of  which  they  are 
advanced. 

In  reading  the  volume,  the  question  continually  suggests  itself,  what  is  the 
de&nition  of  a  savage  ?  where  does  utter  )>arbarLsm  end  ?  We  have  presented 
to  110  a  compound  mass  of  authorities,  in  whic^h  Romans  of  the  time  of  Cato, 
Tasmanians,  Bushmen,  ancient  Germans,  classic  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Samoiedes, 
are  all  irregularly  and  indiscriminately  adduced.  For  instance,  Sir  John,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Wallace,  seems  to  deny  that  savageB  have  any  moral  sense  at 
ail  (p.  263).  We  cordially  admit  that  the  moral  feelings  deepen  with  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  race.  We  admit  that  in  a  sense  authority  is  the  origin,  and  utility 
tiie  criterion,  of  virtue.  But  what  is  the  authority  in  its  origin  ?  The  Santhals 
of  India,  whose  worship  does  not  rise  above  the  Fetich,  and  who  till  lately  prac- 
tised  human  sacrifice  to  secure  a  favourable  crop,  are  noted  for  their  atsolute 
truthfulness.  TraveUere,  otficiids,  and  missionaries  all  concur  in  this.  For 
instance,  200  prisoners  after  the  Santhal  insurrection  were  allowed  to  go  free  on 
parole,  to  work  for  wages  at  a  certain  spot.  Compelled  to  leave  by  a  vij^itatiou 
of  cholera,  200  savages  walked  thirty  miles  back  to  prison,  with  money  in  their 
girdles,  rather  than  break  their  word !  There  was  surely  here  a  sanctity  in 
truth,  not  to  be  traced  to  an  utilitoiiaii  origin.  The  intuitional  theoij  would 
explain  this  by  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  feeling — a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong — in  our  nature  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of,  experiences  of  utility. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  remarks  that  without  temptation,  mere  innocence  has  no  ment. 
But  Santhal  truthfulness  here  withstandij  temptation.  There  are  innumerable 
instances  of  crime  extolled  by  savages ;  but  if  a  moral  sense  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  nature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  sanction  may  often  bo  given  to  acts 
which  are  useless  or  immoral.  Hence  some  of  the  alleged  inconsistencies  in  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  are  perfectly  in  harmony,  as  Mr.  Elba's  assertion  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  Taliitians,  and  of  their  thirst  for  religious  knowledge 
(p,  2utS)»  Tlie  observation  that  the  Austrahans  and  Tasmanians  are  without  any 
moral  sense,  seems  scarcely  home  out  by  the  subsequent  description  of  the 
intricate  system  of  profyerty  rights  and  succession  among  them  (p.  309),  or  the 
regulated  and  caremlly  guarded  code  of  punishments  (p,  318),  The  suggestion, 
too,  that  maternal  affection  is  an  inherited  instinct,  aps^&om  moral  or  intuitive 
feeling,  *'  because  for  generation  after  geuenition  tnoee  mothers  in  whom  this 
feeling  was  most  strong  have  had  the  best  chance  of  rearing  their  young** 
(p,  263),  seems  a  some  what  extreme  apphcation  of  Darwin's  theory. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock's  theory  of  the  history  of  marriage  is  that  originally  it  was 
communal,  and  all  women  the  common  property  of  all  the  men  of  the  tribe ; 
that  individual  marriage  only  gradually  arose  from  the  individual  right  to 
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female  captives,  and  tliis  to  exogamy ,  or  mtirmge  mitmde  the  tribe,  and  then 
to  Ibmola  ixiiktiticide.  Now,  without  going  into  the  question  how  utterly  this 
theory  is  ftbhorrent  to  the  instiucta  of  «Ten  the  lower  animale,  which  either 
pair,  or  among  ^  hich  the  etron^st  male  proves  and  maintaina  hia  excluaiT© 
claim,  the  iiifltaDces  adduced  seem  to  fall  far  short  of  warrantiii":  so  general  a 
oonelnsioii.  May  not  the  symbolic  marriage  by  capture,  on  which  so  much 
atreaB  is  hiid,  be  rather  the  relic  c«f  the  usage,  at  a  time  when  personal  prowess 
was  eyeiy thing,  that  a  man  fibould  proTe  his  power  to  taie  and  to  keep  a  wife  ? 
As  to  the  oflerings  sometimes  required  from  virgins  before  they  could  many, 
ao  far  from  this  being  an  acknowledgment  of  pre-existing  communal  righta,  wiw 
it  not  an  oHering  to  the  goddess  of  fecundity  't  and  is  not  Dulaure's  explanstioiL 
the  true  one  ?  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Eabylonian  custom,  nowhera 
states  that  **  only  after  doitig  eo  waa  she  considered  free  to  moiry**  (p»  87), 
This  consideration  afiects  the  weight  of  the  argument.  Nor  can  we  admit  that 
Cato's  monstrous  eccentricity,  so  ati*angely  in  contrast  with  the  hiatorioai 
chastity  of  Eoman  matron b  for  centuries  before  his  time^  and  so  reprobated  by 
hia  oon temporaries,  ehnuld  be  addoced  a«  a  lingering  relic  of  the  communal 
marriage*  Still  less  accurate  is  the  remark,  "  Tamai*,  also,  evidently  might, 
have  married  Amnon,  though  they  were  botb  children  of  David;  for,  as  their 
motlxers  wore  not  the  eame^  they  were  no  relationa  in  the  eye  of  the  law" 
(p,  108),  whereas  the  law  of  Moses*  centuries  befoi-e,  had  laid  down,  **Thy 
father  a  wife's  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is  thy  sister,  thou  shalt  not 
imcover  her  nakedness'*  {Lev.  xyiii.  1 1)»  As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
relationehlp  to  the  mother  being  rather  regarded  among  some  tribes  than  that 
of  the  father,  this  may  surely  be  mora  easily  explained  as  a  result  of  poly- 
gamous marriage,  than  of  a  relic  of  a  once  utiiTersal  community  of  women. 

Nor  does  the  mass  of  material  which  the  vast  reading  and  indefatigablo 
resewch  of  the  author  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  religious  history  of  our  race, 
nmount  to  anything  like  demonstration  of  the  progressive  stages  in  religious 
thought,  which  Sir  John  thinks  may  be  thus  classed — Atheism,  or  the  absence 
of  any  definite  idea ;  Feticbism ,  where  maxi  supposes  he  can  force  the  Deity  ; 
Nature-Worship,  or  TotcmitTn ;  Shamanism,  where  the  deities  are  moi*e  powerful 
than  man,  and  of  a  dillerent  nature  \  then  Idolatry  ;  and  next,  the  Deity  as  tha 
author  of  nature ;  and,  lastly,  morality  ae^ociated  with  religion.  To  pi'ove  tliia 
sysleniatic  devek»pment  we  should  have  prefeiTcd  to  see  some  more  systematio 
collection  of  inslauces.  But  Sir  John  rather  presents  to  us  one  kvileidosoopd- 
pattern  after  another  of  the  pavement  of  the  savage  mind,  and  picking  out  the 
pebble  B  which  compose  the  grotes^^ue  design,  assigns  one  to  Fetich  ism,  another 
to  Totemism,  and  a  thiid  to  Shamanism.  As  he  f>orts  the  pie,  contributiona 
fall  into  each  compartment  from  eveiy  race,  from  the  Australian  to  the  Teuton. 
Lut  were  all  these  pebbles  embedded  in  the  human  mind  in  chronological  order  f 
As  Sii*  John  admits  that  the  growth  of  the  indi'i'idual  is  psrnllel  to  the  growth 
of  the  race,  nnd  admits  that  there  are  cases  in  which  nations  have  retrograded, 
may  not  many  of  their  customs  be  thus  explained  ?  la  the  witchcraft  etoiy  of 
Father  MuroUa  more  than  the  *'  Four- and -twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie  ?" 
Can  the  fuudnesa  of  our  children  for  dolls  be  explained  on  no  better  "^-ounds 
than  that  '*  the  doll  is  a  hybrid  between  the  baby  and  the  fetish,  and  exhibiting 
the  contradictory  characters  of  its  parents,  becomes  singularly  uiiintelligibla 
to  grown  up  people  **  (p.  359) !  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  low  and  stunted 
growth  of  religious  ideas,  according  to  the  scale,  in  the  Greenlander,  with  the  high 
moral  tone  of  law,  described  at  page  t305  ?  Are  the  Mexican  notion  regarding 
the  owl  as  a  spirit  of  evil,  and  the  Abiponea'  notion  of  the  noctunial  ducks, 
anything  moru  than  the  common  Euix>peau  notion  of  the  owl  as  unlucky,  or  of 
the  **  Amos  damnecs  "  of  the  Bosphoriis  ?  JSuiely  too  much  is  built  upon  these 
coses.  Serpent- worship  is  admitted  {175)  not  to  have  a  common  !o<il  origin, 
but  to  have  bpnmg  up  spontaneously  in  many  places.  Is  there  not  here  a 
suggestion  of  one  ptimitivo  tradition  ?  We  venture  to  think  that  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock has  scarcely  given  suiheient  weight  to  this  view.  Again  there  are  many 
I  admitted  coses  like  that  of  New  Zealand,  where  a  region  has  been  peopled  by 
'Casual  immigration,  and  old  locahzed  superstitions  supplanted  by  new  ones 
suggested  by  new  conditions.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  appears  also  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  surely  not  bo  much  a  **8haro  of  spoil"  given  to  the  God,  aa 
the  aoknowlcdgment  of  hfe  forfeited.      We  regard  eacriiiccs  as  unnecessary 
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"because  wo  are  taught  tlioy  wore  typicaL  But  the  passage  quoted  from  Ps»  1* 
(p.  237)  was  not  an  intimation  that  David  **  was  far  m  advance  of  hia  timo,  and 
that  even  Solomoa  felt  that  sacrifices  ia  the  then  condition  of  the  Jewi«  wer© 
neoesaaty,**  hut  a  protest,  as  the  context  shows,  against  the  exaggeration  of  the 
symbol  into  the  final  cause  of  worship.  Similarly  Lev.  xxvii,  28,  29,  must  be 
held  not  to  intimate  any  prevalence  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  JowSj  hat 
ofi  having  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the  firstborn  to  the  prieathood  of  pri- 
mogeniture, for  which  the  Aaronic  was  a  substitute  (p,  243).  A  like  oversight 
of  the  context  occurs  when  Ehjah  is  said  to  have  **  recalled  Icsraul  to  the  old 
faith  by  producing  rain,  when  the  priests  of  Baal  had  failed  to  «lo  so  '*  (p.  208). 
The  whole  force  of  the  history  is  in  the  rain  having  come  <\fUr  the  old  faith  had 
been  acknowledged. 

But  apart  from  these  criticisias,  wo  owe  Sir  J.  Lubbock  a  debt  of  gratitudo 
for  the  puins  and  loaniing  which  he  has  here  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  confessedly  limited,  and  on  which  few  men  have  laboured 
with  greater  success  to  cast  light,  or  to  pavo  the  way  for  more  certain  con- 
clusions, though  we  could  wish  he  had  more  carefully  weighed  Scripture  and 
Jewish  traditions,  and  had  more  carefully  sifted  the  travellers'  talea  of  Pinkor- 
ton*d  voyages.  H.  £.  T.  ^ 


IV,— CLASSICAL. 

P.  TtmnUi  A/ri  Andria  et  Ennttchm,    Edited  hv  T.  L.  Papellon,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.     London  :  Eivingtons. 

Another  volume  of  the  **  Catena  Clasaicorura,"  oontaioing  the  first  portion 
of  an  edition  of  Terence,  deserves  a  word  of  welcome ;  and  though  Mr.  Papil- 
lon's  labours  cannot  claim  "  the  merit  of  critical  research  or  independent  colln- 
tion  of  MSS.,"  they  exhibit  a  faii^  promise  of  usefulness  as  a  school  and  college 
edition*  Coming  after  Mr.  St.  John  Parry's  edition  of  Terence  iii  the  Biblio- 
theca  Classica,  Mr.  Papiilon  has  manifestly  gone  over  his  ground  with  that 
volume  open  before  him»  and  mitde  such  free  use  of  it,  as  re<xuired  acknuw- 
ledement  m  the  footnotes  as  well  as  in  the  preface.  These  acknowledgments 
he  has  not  failed  to  tender ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  not  sometimes  been 
content  to  go  no  further  than  Parry,  and  to  set  down  to  that  comparatively 
recant  oditor  the  credit  of  illustrations  (see  Audr*  1.  i.  17)  which  Parry  has  bor- 
rowed from  Liiidenbrug;  whereas  what  is  really  wanted  with  Terence  is  a^ 
much  as  possible  of  independent  research  and  handling,  Something  in  this 
way,  however,  he  has  contributed  in  his  frequent  reference  to  those  modern 
repertories  of  critical  Latin  schobirship,  the  editions  of  Lucretius  by  Laohmanu 
and  Munro,  and  of  Virgil  by  Forbiger  and  Conington  ;  and  he  has,  in  our 
judgment,  enhanced  the  holpf illness  of  his  work  by  selecting  Madvig's  Grammar 
as  ^at  to  which,  on  questions  of  construotion,  he  principally  refers.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  select  the  "  specialty**  of  this  edition,  wo 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  lay  in  the  goodness  of  the  grammatical 
notes.  The  general  introduction  is  clear  and  sensible ;  the  contrast  of  Terence 
and  Plautus  in  p.  xiii.,  and  the  examination  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient  criti- 
cLam,  that  Terence  was  deficient  in  *'  na  comica  **  (see  p.  xv.)*  b^iiij?  samples  of 
accurate  judgment  condensed  into  few  words*  Tbo  footnotes  are,  in  the  main, 
helpful  and  appropriate,  though  we  could  dot  down  expressions  such  a^ 
**  adesdum  *'  and  *'  illico  *'  and  '*  quid  muUis  moror  "  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
Andria,  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  unnoticed ;  and  we  think,  too,  that 
there  ib  a  trifio  too  little  said  about  the  stage  directions  and  the  plot,  as  it  is 
being  evolved,  of  the  play.  Now  and  then,  too,  Mr,  Papiilon  yields  to  need- 
less doubts — e.7.,  where  in  Andr.  1.  i.  55  he  hesitates  to  admit  that  **oaptu8 
est"  is  a  gladiutorial  allusittn,  though  he  owns  that  *'habet,"  the  next  word,  is 
undoubtedly  so ;  and  here  and  there  his  attempts  to  express  plays  on  words  are 
obecuro  or  siiperfiuous,  as  where  he  seeks  to  make  clearer  the  line-^ 

*^  Adibc  ittque  ab  00  gratiam  haac,  qimm  video  velle,  inibo,''* — Eun.,  ui.  v,  9. 
by  translating  it  **  I'll  get  up  to  him,  and  get  out  of  him  what  I  sea  he  wants 
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to  let  outf'  and  when  he  parallels  **  0  factum  hene*'  (Andr.  1*  i,  78)  by  tlia 
ephoinerjiJ  elang  phrase,  **  good  businoaa/'  But  his  grammatical  notes  ar«  well 
thought  out,  and  one  would  not  wish  a  better  accinint  of  the  words  **domi 
foci  que'*  (Eun,  iv,  vii.  45);  "  M««m  adoleacentulam  "  (Andria.  L  i*  91] ;  or  a 
fuller  and  fairer  note  on  *'  ha?c  '*  for  '*  hti?  *'  (Euii.  iii.  v.  ;J4)  than  Mr.  Papiilon  hag 
given  at  the  foot  of  the  page 3  where  they  occur.  There  are  a  few  carehx^s  mis- 
prints, HUg^etive  of  the  dtingera  of  lottinf^  the  proofs  of  the  text  go  unrevisod 
(c.//,,  "  pro*'  for  "quo  '*  iu  Euu.  iii»  v.  7),  and  calculated  to  offend  a  fastidious 
eye.     For  these  we  suppose  the  printer  muat  he  prepared  to  bo  the  scapegoat. 

J.  D. 

Tht  GommrntaHfi  of  Otmr,    By  Axtitoxy  Trollope.     **  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers"  Series.     Edinburgh  r  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

To  estimate  aright  the  value  of  ilr,  Anthony  Trollope*8  sketch  of  Cwsar's 
Commentanes  it  is  needful  to  keep  well  in  mind  the  popular  character  of  the 
BOriod  to  which  it  belongs.  Were  it  intended  for  the  young  scholar,  or  for  the 
ttmlont  who  was  commencing  a  military  education,  and  peeking  to  understand 
the  tiictics  of  the  most  consummate  of  generals,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  below 
the  mark.  But  inasmuch  as  it  simply  professes  to  popularize  fc<r  readers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  original,  and  for  the  moat  part  innocent  of  scholarship^ 
those  famous  commentaries  which  are  the  rec  ords  of  Cit^aar's  military  ai^  well  as 
literary  greatness,  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that  the  versatile  author  of  **  Burches* 
ter  Towers ''  has  succoedod  in  this  to  him  somewhat  novel  task,  and  produced  a 
readable  resume  of  campaigns  which  still  pti^soss  a  general  a»  well  as  a  special 
interest.  His  pages  do  not  indeed  smack  of  the  soldier's  concentration  of  sub- 
ject and  precision  of  detail ;  mi  the  c<:>ntrary,  they  have  a  strong  ta^te  of  paral- 
lelism and  illustration  from  other  and  later  aumors ;  but  they  famish  a  very 
fair  and  lively  sketch  of  the  Gallic  cumpaigns  and  of  the  Civil  war,  with  the 
interspersion  of  just  so  much  amateur  criticism,  as  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
the  series  is  intended  would  be  inclined  to  stomach.  As  sample  passages  we 
would  point  te  his  account  (pp.  4S— ,30)  of  the  surprise  of  Ctesar^s  position  hj 
the  Nervii  in  the  second  campaign,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  from  whidi 
the  Iloman  army  was  saved  by  the  descent  of  Cn^siir  into  the  field  like  a  **  Dens 
ex  maohina,"  and  that  of  C{0sar*8  bridge  over  the  Rhine  below  Coblenz(p.  68,  &'c,) ; 
botli  of  which  pieces  of  narrative  are  graphic  and  clear,  and  calculated  to  do 
all  that  a  mere  sketch  could  do  towartU  possessing  a  general  reader  with  a 
nntioti  of  what  took  place,  Mr,  Troll ope's  critic i«n  on  CiT?tar*s  style  in  p,  24  ia 
also  very  much  to  the  point,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  have  formed,  and  sustained 
throughout  hie  sketch,  a  true  estimate  of  his  hero,  who,  to  quote  Philip  van 
Axteveld : — 

"  Knew  himsplf  and  knew  the  wnys  bf?foix»  him  i 

And  from  among  them  ehowSe  considertitoly. 

And  havinjt^  chosen  witli  u  Btcadfast  mind 

Pursued  lurs  paijuises.'* 

The  prefatory  weighing  of  Julius  Cfesar^s  title  to  Dean  Merivale*s  estimate  of 
him,  as  the  **  greatest  name  in  history,*'  p.  6^8  ;  and  the  preference  shown  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  *' Cii?dar's  Commentaries  *' to  be  his  own  work 
■Imsed  on  his  secretary's  notes,  rather  than  his  secretary'f^  work  compileil  out  of 
^CEPsar's  Ephemerides,  are  contributions  to  this  estimate  ;  and  an  adroit  contrajst 
betweoii  Cajsar  and  Kinglake,  as  contributors  to  the  literature  of  battle-fields, 
(p.  32)  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered.  One  could  have  spared  the  too  ft^- 
qneot  allusions  to  the  fables  of  the  **  Wolf  and  the  Lamb/*  and  of  the  ''Stag 
and  the  Horse/*  which  are  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  'volume,  the  in- 
direct allusion  to  the  tnie  love  of  *' Billy  Taylor,'*  and  one  or  two  similar 
trivialities  ;  but  we  can  conceive  the  writer  of  such  a  volume  haunted  by  the 
fcftr  of  being  too  matter-of-fact,  and  so  erring  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
emnll  map  or  two  of  the  simplest  kind,  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  thia 
volume.  J.  B. 

Vir^ih    By  the  Bev,  W.  LuOA8  Colllks,  M.A.     "  Ancient  Classioa  for  English 
Readers,"     Edinburgh  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
The  originator  of  this  series  is  so  far  the  hajjpiest  exponent  and  justifier  of  Ma 
phin.    Mr<  Lucas  CoUina  presents  the  works  of  Virgil  as  fayourably  before  his 
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ocmntrymen,  in  a  bright*  faithfuL  and  truly  poetical  glimpse  or  two  at  each,  as 
he  hAM  idready  presented  those  of  immortal  Homer.  Id  Bomo  twenty  pageg  ho 
has  dealt»  oot  too  diffusely  or  too  cursorily,  with  the  "Pastorals,  which, 
despite  the  favour  they  have  found  among  our  Elizabethan  atui  later  poets, 
axe  not  likely*  he  thinks,  to  set  the  fashion  again  for  the  modem  mnso.  In  a 
dozen  more  ho  haa  glanced  rapidly,  but  •'con  amore,"  at  the  Georgic-8»  iUus- 
trating  his  survey  with  extracts  from  Sotheby  and  Dryden,  aa  well  as  with  a 
spiriteti  Tcrsion  by  himself,  in  fitlteen-syllttble  ballad  metre,  of  the  ftmious 
apostrophe  to  Italy  in  the  second  book.  And  this  ho  does  with,  to  our  Ihiti  king, 
the  exact  infusion  of  the  salt  of  collateral  knowledge  which  his  subject  requires ; 
pointing  out,  apropos  of  the  *'Taria^  pestes  "  wriich  mar  the  h^isbandman'a 
labours  in  the  hrst  book,  the  animal  and  yegetablo  nmaancoa  of  the  ancient 
cultiTator,  and,  anent  the  points  of  a  good  cow,  in  the  third  &eorgic,  explaining 
opportunely  that  the  modern  judge  of  stock  docs  not  select  with  an  oyo  tj 
breeding  purposes  or  to  draught,  as  Virgil  does,  and  that  therefore  the  estiranto 
of  **  old  and  new  "  is  likely  to  be  difFerent,  Nor  is  there  wanting  to  Mr,  <  Villina 
a  just  perception  of  yirgil's  real  creedt  which  he  will  not  consent  to  term  simply 
Epicurean— seeing  that  '*  he  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  all  Natun^'s  ricbe*?  anil 
beauties,  as  the  *  skirts^  of  a  divine  glory'*  (39)»  It  is  oapy,  however,  to  tee 
that  not  to  the  Pastorals  nor  the  Georgics  would  Mr»  Collins  assign  the  palm 
of  Virgilian  poetry.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  tho 
JSneid,  for  which*  he  has  availed  himself  of  Conington's  version  by  way  of 
illustrative  quotation,  and  which  he  has  discussed  in  such  wise  that  we  the  less 
regret  Professor  Conington's  loss,  as  it  affects  the  substitution  of  Mr.  C<>llins*« 
eketch  of  YirgiFs  works  for  that  of  so  eminent  a  scholar.  Indeed  he  has 
trodden  very  carefully  in  that  scholar's  track,  evincing  great  tact  in  his  quota- 
tions«  and  much  careful  reading  of  old  and  new  commentary.  Thus  ho  cites 
Dr.  Henry,  whose  work  i«  lea.s  known  than  it  should  be,  in  answer  to  the  first 
Napoleon  s  puzzle  about  the  men  that  lodged  in  the  fatal  horse  (p»  06).  II«  recalls 
from  tho  old  commentators  on  the  third  book  of  the  ^^neid  the  parallel  betwixt 
Idomeneus  and  Jephthah  (p.  C>5)»  He  cites  Morris's  Jason  for  a  fine  picture 
of  loathly  Harpies,  and  likens  a  bit  of  Conington's  description  of  the  voyage 
from  Crete  to  similar  paeaagea  in  the  '*  Lord  of  the  Isles,"     To  roprefcent  the 

S'and  storm-burst  of  Dido's  "v^Tath  in  tho  fourth  book  he  forsakes  Conington  for 
ryden,  and  then  fcchng  that  even  the  **  glorious  John's"  heroics  hanlly 
realize  the  fervid  passion  of  tho  Ixatin,  gives  a  fine  French  translation  by 
DeliUe,  which  the  moat  critical  of  readers  will  admit  lo  have  been  appropriately 
thrown  in.  We  could  wish  that  we  had  space  to  ^rn  further  into  thia  clever 
and  most  interesting  volume,  teeming  as  it  does  witl  uice  quotations  of  modem 
poetrv,  which  Mr,  Collins  aptly  brings  to  bear  up  ^n  his  subject,  and  which 
enrich  his  pages  with  a  charm  that  never  tires.  Such  a  volume  cnnnrat  fail  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  this  promising  series,  and  deserves  the  pertisal  of 
the  most  devoted  Latinists,  not  less  than  of  the  English  readers  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  J.  D* 

Leduret  Inirodttdwy  to  a  Hhtory  qf  the  Lfditi  Lungange  and  LiUnUure,  By 
Joicc  WoKDSWouTH,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenoae  College 
Oxford :  James  Parker  &  Co. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  which  are  but  an  instalment  of  a  projeoted  course, 
is  to  continbute  towards  what  Bernhardy  designates  the  Inner  and  Outer  History 
of  Latin  Literature,  and  it  is  well  that  so  competent  a  scholar^  and  one  of  so 
well-omened  a  name  as  **John  Wordsworth'*  should  essay  a  task  hitherto 
almost  un attempted  by  English  scholars.  In  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  c^f  some 
eighty  pages,  he  publishes  a  fragment,  bo  to  speak,  of  an  *'opU9  magnum," 
whereof  it  gives  ajftiir  jiromise  ;  and  discusses  in  Lecture  L  the  place  of  Eomo 
in  Arj'an  civilization;  in  II.  the  Latin  Ilace  in  Italy  ;  and  in  III.  the  elemen- 
tary Age  of  Latin  Literature.  Considering  the  necessarily  doubtful  and 
general  ground  of  the  first  two  lectures,  Mi'.  Wordsworth  has  discharpid  his 
task,  which  is  tentative  and  experimental,  with  skill,  acuteness,  and  resetirch, 
that  redound  very  much  to  hit*  credit :  but  the  third  lecture  is  that  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  read  widely  and  appreciativ<5ly,  and  which  will  allitrd  the  best 
earnest  of*  what  is  to  come  after.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  readable  digest  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  elementary  age  of  Bom  an  literature^  and  a  aainplo  of  its 
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ma f tor  ia  the  attempt  in  sections  12 — 19  **  to  set  forth  the  poor  beginnings  of 

I  Latin  poetry,"  the  Satumiau  verse,  and  the  chant  of  the  Arval  hrothera,  the 

I pL'Hionnine  eongs,  the  Ntfoi^t^  and  epitaphs  of  the  Sdpios»  ils  well  as  the  earliast 

f  forms  of  Stage  Poetry.     It  is  impoefiible  to  consider,  within  our  limits,  any  of 

the  positiona  or  BjjecTilatious  of  this  clever  brochure,  but  we  may  ooafidenily 

recommend  it  to  aD  who  de&iro  to  see  light  as  to  the  **  primordia ''  of  Boman 

litiarature,  especially  if  they  have  not  the  opporttmity  of  approaching  auoh  com- 

plctod  works  as  that  of  Berohardy,  J.  D. 


v.— FICTION  AKI)  ESSAY. 

'  TOe  Thrtr  Broihen,  By  Mrs,  Oltphakt,  Author  of  *'  The  Chronicles  of  Car- 
lingford;*  "  Sfllom  Chapel,"  *•  Tho  Minister's  Wife,*'  &c,  Jtc.  Three  Tola. 
London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Viii&*  Oluiiant  is  inexhaustihle*      The  very  first  thing  that  strikea  you 

when  you  open  this  novel  is,  that  it  is,  in  point  of  quantity,  a  good  deal  for 

the  money,  comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  inin  of  thrce-volum«  performances, 

And  so  it  is.     Instead  of  the  usual  250  or  280  pages  per  volume  of  about 

twenty  short  lines  each,  we  have  here  330  pflf^ee  in  each  volume,  and  each 

page  contains  about  thirty  long  UneSt     The  number  of  Mr^.  Oliphant'e  works 

FIB  becoming  something  verj^  considerablo ;  perhaps  she  has  written  more  than 

i-pnty  novels,  varying  iu  merit,  but  all  of  them  good.     And  this  last  will  not 

l^di*igrace  her.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vigorously  written  story  which  in  every 

Ittbupter  impresses  you  with  its  author's  knowledge  of  life,  and  her  inexhaustible 

ource.     She  invariably  leaves  otT  as  if  she  couM  say  a  great  deal  more,  never 

epeuts  what  does  not  positively  demand  repetitiuu,  is  never  caught  beating  a 

si.tence  thiii^  and  never  writes  a  chapter  or  introduces  an  episode  which  stands 

elatfd  to  the  main  biisiue^B  of  the  story  as  what  ai^e  called  carpenter  scenes  do 

^  to  a  drama — those  scenes  which  are  stuck  in  to  pass  the  time  away  while  somo- 

thing  is  going  on  behind. 

W«  cannot  discern  in  *'  The  Three  Banothers  "  any  decay  of  skill,  or  freshnesB, 

or  force,  on  tho  part  of  its  accomplished  authoress.     It  is  purely  a  novel  of 

ijsociuty,  and  is  not  nt^arly  so  high-pitched  as  some  of  her  works,  but  it  does 

ot  leaTe  so  eaddening  an  impression  as  its  brothers  in  the  great  Oliphant 

library  of  tictiou*     It  is  true  the  authoress  keeps  up  her  old  sad  role ;  she  is 

Iwayri  reminding  you  that  life  i«  hard ;  that  nothing  happens  as  anybody 

rexp  t  tn  :  ihiii  women  are  always,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  **  tied  to  the  stake; 

and  '"■  'y  understands  anybody  else  in  this  perplexing  world.     In  fact, 

sbe  |i  iv  takes  what  may  be  called  the  embittered,  petulant  view  of  lifo. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  if  it  has  one,  is  that  things  arrange  themselves  in  spite 

of  you,  and  that  effort  is  useless.     But  Mrs.  Oliphant's  ^nius  is  too  strong 

for  her  dumps,  and  the  mere  fact  that  she  takes  such  an  interest  in  life  as  to 

eualde  her  to  write  such  a  book,  and  that  tho  book,  after  all,  leaver  the  reader 

.cheerful,  is  sufficient  to  wipe  out  of  ordinary  niemori^^f?  the  occasional  moanings 

lof  the  author  on  what  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  world.     She  paints  love-scenes 

and  love  itself  just  as  well  as  ever  she  did,  and  better  than,  perhaps,  any  one  ia 

England  except  Mr.  Charles  Beado.     Now  this  ia  not  to  be  done  without  some 

zc<3t ;  and  when  a  woman  wai^ms  to  that  kind  of  work,  the  may  say  as  many 

dispirituig  things  in  the  course  of  her  story  as  she  is  driven  to  do ;  but  she  wiU 

not  pt^rsuado  her  readers  that  there  is  an  end  of  cakes  and  ale  yet. 

Mr.  Itenton,  a  wealthy  man,  makes  an  odd  will,  Dceiring  that  his  tliree 
sons,  Ben,  Laurence,  and  Fi-aok,  should  work  their  own  way  in  the  world,  he 
leavi'S  them  £200  a-year  each  for  seven  years  after  his  death,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  hi«  final  will  ia  to  bo  opened.  We  are  not  quite  eure  that  such  a 
style  of  will- making  could  bo  bustaiued  in  law,  if  it  were  challenged  by  those 
intet edited;  but  it  is  not  challenged  in  this  case,  nnd  the  three  sons  go  thetr 
ways  in  the  world,  Ben  as  a  maker  of  railways  in  Canada,  Laurie  as  a  painter, 
4Tid  Frank  as  a  soldier  out  in  India.  Then  come  the  inevitable  love-maktngs. 
Ben  is  £lrst  of  all  nearly  entrapped  by  MiMicent  Tracy^  a  sort  of  beautiful  Becky 
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arp»  only  not  a  bad  woman,  but  simply  an  adventuress.  Then,  escaping 
om  the  toils,  he  falls  in  love  with  his  oousin  Mary,  who  tends  his  poor  frilly 
~^^^.  Liutrie  conceives  a  real  passion  for  Mrs,  Severn,  a  painters  widow, 
,  if  not  quite,  old  enDU|)^h  to  be  his  mother,  and  is  refused.  JBVAnk  goes 
Frery  nigh  to  proposing  to  Nelly  Eicli,  a  charming  heiress  \  not  a  had  girl,  but 
{.vitn  no  heart  in  particular,  flows ver,  he  goes  madly  in  iovo  with  Alice,  aged 
'  E:teeiLf  Mrs.  Severn's  daughter,  marries  her,  and  bears  hor  off  to  India.  At 
ll^he  end  of  the  seven  year«,  the  final  will  is  produced,  and  turn.9  out  to  be — a 
Dlank  sheet  of  paper ;  so  that  the  property  descends  exactly  according  to  the 
[  law  of  intestacy.  In  the  meanwhile  the  fkther's  foolish  scheme  fur  making  his 
^^ons  all  thut  he  wiahed,  has  produced  no  fruit  whatever  of  the  kind  ht?  desired, 
.  amleas,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Ben.  Events  have  settled  themselves  in  their 
I  own  way,  and  detied  his  poBtliumous  Interference^  The  disposition  oi'  the  cha- 
I  facters  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  it  would  not  be  fair  to  telL 

But  for  the  workmanship,  and  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  her  simple 
material,  wo  have  litUe  but  praise ;  nothing,  we  mean,  that  is  worth  sa3ring. 
Always  gr«mt  in  drawing  fooUi*li  wr)meu  of  the  Mrs*  Nickleby  type,  3Irs,  Oli- 
pihant  is  scornfully  successful  with  old  Mrs.  Benton,  whose  inconsequence  and 
general  fluffineas  of  intellect  are  delightfully  indicated  from  the  first  chapt*5r  to 
the  dose.  The  interview  in  the  I'&ilway  carriage  between  Frank  and  Nelly, 
^a£^  Prank  hud  declared  to  AUce,  is  in  Mr^.  Oliphant'a  best  manner;  she 
"  \  fiingolodrly  at  homo  in  oblique,  uneasy  interviews  between  people  who  have 
[^ot  to  advance  sideways  to  an  understanding.  It  is  never  easy  to  make  your 
good  girl  quite  originai,  and  Mary  ia  not  so  strong  as,  say,  Nelly.  Among  the 
men,  old  Welby,  E.A.,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  drawn.  But  Laurie  is  good, 
and  the  friendship  between  him  and  the  padrona.  Mrs.  Severn,  is  finely  managed. 
On  the  whole,  we  can  promise  the  reador  of  *'The  Thi'ee  Brothers  '*  plenty  of 
pleasure ;  and  he  will  get  no  harm  out  of  the  occasional  dumps.  All  Mrs.  Uli- 
phant's  bitter  sayings  only  oome  to  this,  that  we  cannot  always  see  before  xis, 
or  have  oui*  own  way,  or  know  how  another  person  feels.  Now  it  is  an  obvious 
reflection  that  if  wo  could,  there  would  bo  no  no  vols »  But  this  is  a  world  in 
which  things  happen ,  And,  really,  so  delightful  a  writer  as  Mrs.  OHphant — 
making  Buch  enjoyable  capital  out  of  all  the  dukiDgs  and  cannonings  of  life — 
goes  a  long  way  to  reconcile  us  to  the  arraugemeut.  M.B* 

Man  and  Wife :  A  Novd.    By  WiLKiE  OoLLDCS.    Second  Edition.    London: 

Ellis. 

If  the  only  test  of  fiction  is  that  it  shall  secure  interest,  then  Mr.  WilMe 
Collins  has  sucoeeded  to  the  full  with  tiiia  novel.  The  construction  is  almost 
t'perfeotf  aud  the  interest  is  so  graduated,  and  the  plot  so  skilfully  developed^ 
that  no  portion  can  be  skipped  without  loss.  Mr.  Collins  is  facik  f/rincipa  in 
Invention,  and  introduooa  no  detail  that  is  not  of  importance  in  reference  to 
^e  whole.  His  novels,  indeed,  are  tern  complete  and  self-contained  to  wholly 
satisfy  any  taste  that  is  at  ill  simple  enough  to  look  at  life  as  it  is  with  anything 
of  the  pause  and  wonder  that  must  often  overtake  the  disinterested  observer. 
There  are  so  many  loose  threads  always  to  be  seen  even  upon  the  right  aide  of 
the  tapestry  of  life,  that  such  an  one  in  persecuted  with  the  wi^ih  to  get  a  look 
at  the  other  side,  which  remains  insci-utably  hidden.  No  real  story  can  ever 
be  so  completely  told  that  everTthing  at  the  end  firm  l>o  satisfactxjrily  wound-up 
and  disposed  of.  Now  this  brings  us  to  the  main  criticism  we  have  to  make  on 
Mr.  Collins' a  "Man  and  Wifa.^'  He  has  systematically  entered  on  the  field  of 
social  reform ;  and  wishes  to  improve  the  niarrisige  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  to  modify  the  Enf^lish  passion  for  athletic  sports,  and  mollify  their 
terrible  results,  both  ethically  and  phytiicaUy.  Incidenially,  through  the  case 
of  that  mysterious,  grim,  and  ropellant  dumb  creature,  Hester  l^etheridge,  he 
glances,  too,  at  our  faulty  English  lawa  for  the  protection  of  women  against 
reckless  and  drunken  hitsbandii.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  though  Mr* 
Collinses  style  wore  well -suited  to  such  a  purpose.  This,  however,  ie  a  total  mis- 
take. Nothing  could  well  be  further  from  the  truth,  Thackeray  was  wont  to  teE^ 
how  his  characters  would  insist  on  going  their  own  way  in  spite  of  his  conscious 
intentions  in  respect  to  them,  and  sometimes  (as  in  one  of  his  delectable  Round- 
about Papers)  he  would  complain  of  them  in  this  respect  with  a  touch  of  his 
uharaotensticimy  pathetic  cynicism.     The  true  effect  of  any  work  written  how* 
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0ver  indirectly  for  a  parpoeei  is  measured  by  the  degree  in  whicli  we  havQ 
^aciood  tokens  of  the  characters  hartng  insisted  on  p:)ing  their  own  way,  and 
Baring,  after  all,  been  freely  allowed  the  licence.  Now»  most  certainly,  Mr. 
Wiikie  Colli ri8*8  characters  seldom  go  their  own  way.  They  are  kept  rigidly 
moving  on  the  puppet -strinps  of  his  plot.  He  is  versatile  in  his  knack  of  puU- 
ing  a  very  large  number  about  so  cleverly  that»  while  they  cross  and  recrosa 
each  other's  paths  in  every  imaginable  way,  they  never  really  knock  against 
r  each  other.  Take  an  instance :  was  it  at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Arnold  Brink  worth, 
^  who  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  risk  ho  was  running  in  visiting,  as  his 
wife,  at  Craig  Fernie  *'  Hottle/*  the  woman  Mr*  Geoffrey  Belamayn  had  pro- 
mised to  marry,  should  have  been  so  oblivious  as  not  to  have  looked  after  the 
letter  which  he  had  carried  to  Anne  Silvester,  and  with  whose  contents  he  waa 
folly  acquainted?  Had  he  been  alive  to  the  risks  he  ran,  his  want  of  atten- 
tion to  her  and  her  intercBls  might  have  had  some  excuse.  But  the  letter 
needed  to  be  lost,  to  make  the  leading  complication  of  the  novel ;  and  accordingly 
_  Bisbopriggis,  the  smug  waiter  at  the  **  bottle,"  is  called  in  to  do  his  part, 
'  All  tho  complications  arise  out  of  most  glaring  improbabilities  ;  it  is  only 
Mr.  Wiikie  Collins*®  consummate  invention  which,  by  decoy  circHngs,  diverts  the 
mind  from  dwelling  on  them  in  a  way  which  would  prove  fatal  to  the  story. 
But  heroin  lies  his  art,  of  course  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  art  it  is.  Only,  just 
as  ho  is  con!*it>tont  as  to  plot,  he  becomes  totally  inconsistent  as  to  character. 
All  is  excess,  caricaturei  exaggeration.  His  characters  are  not  real  creatures 
at  ttU  ;  and,  as  they  do  not  act,  in  any  one  respect,  as  ordinary  people  would 
act,  they  are  amusing  ;  but  very  often  they  really  furnish  arguments  the  very 
opposite  of  those  Mr.  Collins  wishes  to  enforce  by  them.  Tho  novel,  however,  has 
,Mxi  unmistakeable  fascination.  Sometimes  it  has  precisely  the  same  offect  on  tho 
sader  as  the  remembrance  of  some  oppressive  and  horrible  dream,  which, 
though  felt  to  be  quite  unreal,  leaves  on  the  mind  for  a  time  an  impression 
as  real  and  as  painful  as  the  realest  occurrence  could  do.  But  just  as  tbe 
retlection  that  always  comes,  bringing  relief,  is  that  tho  dream  was  unreal,  so 
the  rehef  wo  feel  over  the  thought  of  the  unreality  of  Mr,  Collinses  invention,  is 
what  composes  us,  and  in  composing  us,  invalidates  the  lesson  he  would  fain 
te.ich  by  it. 

Another  defective  point  in  **  Man  and  Wife  "  is  that  the  poetic  justice  at  the 
end,  under  which  Anne  Silvester  becomes  Lady  Lundie,  contributes  to  satisfy 
one  in  a  way  which  is  averse  to  the  lesson  having  its  due  ett'ect.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Scotch  irregular  marriage,  Anne^silvester  would  have  simply  been 
Geoffrey  Belamayn's  mistress,  and  there  would  have  been  no  conventional 
©ocial  form  by  which  she  could  possibly  have  been  lifted  out  of  that  plane, 
iiowever  much  she  deserved  it.  Thus  she  could  not  possibly  have  become  the 
wife  of  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  to  supersede  the  proprith/  Dowager  Lady  Lundie, 
•who  had  dubbed  Anne  Silvester  The  person,  had  it  nut  been  for  that  irregular 
■^Scotch  marriage  at  Craig  Femio.  Perhaps  had  Anne  .Silvester  been  liker  her 
mother  in  her  sad  end,  she  would  havo  been  a  truer  heroine,  and  excited  our 
deeper  sympathies  vet  more ;  but  Mr.  Collins  had  in  one  way  or  other  to  sacriBce 
her  to  his  conventional  morality,  while  he  condemns  the  law  which  enabled 
him  to  do  so  n'ithvut  outraging  certain  conventional  ideas.  Not  that  we 
would  say  a  word  in  favour  of  tho  Scotch  law :  we  are  simply  showing  the 
artistic  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  CoUins's  work. 

Further,  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  CoUins  did  not  inform  himself  bettor  »a  to  customs 
and  ways  of  life  in  Scotland.  \Ve  only  expect  in  his  pages  such  caricature  as 
i«  presented  to  us  in  Bisbopriggs,  such  melodramatic  exagjj-f^ ration  as  we  see  in 
H'Ster  Letkerid  vre  (whoso  confession,  by  the  way,  in  its  horrible  nnd  ghoBtly  detail 
tbrces'one  to  doubt  the  right  of  importing  so  much  of  the  ''Newgate  Cdendar" 
into  fiction) :  but  wo  have  a  right  to  expect  Bomothing  like  general  lidelity, 
The  gross  end  nlmost  indelicate  nmnuor  in  which  everything  is  presented  which 
bearrt  on  certain  forms  of  Scottish  life  and  tharacter^  deserves  to  be  severely 
dealt  with.  The  Scotch  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen  is 
8  mply  absurd  and  uiipardonably  incorrect.  8cott  skilfully  Anglicised  his  Scotch 
with  >ut  losdng  anything  that  was  characteristic;  but  Knglishmen  are  apt  to 
Btumble  when  thiy  tiy  to  imitate  him  in  this*  We  imagine  that  Scotchmen 
*  .will  get  many  a  laugh*  over  Mr.  Collinses  pages  denied  to  the  ordinary'  English 
reader.     With  respect  to  the  vicious  effects  of  muscularity »  Mr.  Collins  is 
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moT©  8ticcesftful,  thougli  Ms  sport  in  g  men  ai©  Bfuroly  exceptionally  ignorant 
and  base.  We  hope  so.  But  with  all  its  faults,  wo  bave  not  read  for  long  a 
more  weirdly  fascinating,  or  more  forcibly  written  fiction.  It  amply  sustami 
the  reputation  Mr.  Collins  ha«  already  won  iu  the  same  field  by  aiioh  works  as 
•*The  Woman  in  Whit©'*  and  *'  Armadale."  H.  A.  R 

An  Eddar'a  Tales.     By  Anthony  TaoLLOPE,     London  :  Straban  &  Co, 

This  h  a  very  amnBing  collection  of  storiea,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  aU 
Mr»  Trollope  would  claim  for  it.  It  is,  as  its  title  hints,  a  book  in  which  an 
editor  is  supposed  to  recount  things  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge  in  his 
literary  capacity  as  conductor  of  some  magazine  established,  or  to  be  established ; 
and,  of  course,  it  in  brimful  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  email  practical 
wisdom.  One,  at  least,  of  the  narratives  we  are  afraid  is  true,  and  it  certainly 
road»  as  if  it  were ;  the  interest  of  tho  volume  would  be  greatly  increased  if  we 
could  bobeve  as  much  of  the  others.  **  The  Panjandrum"  is  evideutly  founded 
on  fact;  but  **  The  Turkish  Bath"  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  though  ex- 
ceedingly natural  in  cei'tain  parts.  There  are  some  things,  however,  which  not 
even  Mr,  Trollope  knows !  '^  Lot  a  man,*'  ho  says*  "have  learned  the  trick  of 
the  pen,  let  him  not  smoke  too  many  cigars  overnight,  and  let  him  got  into  his 
chair  within  half-an-hour  after  breakfast,  and  I  can  tell  you  almost  to  a  line 
how  much  of  a  magastine  article  be  will  produce  in  three  hours."  If  Mr.  Trol- 
lope had  the  placiug  of  tho  other  conditions,  such  as  that  trilling  one  whether 
the  man  had  chosen  his  subject  or  had  had  it  chosen  for  him,  there  would  be  a 
good  d*?al  in  this.  Again,  wo  have  as  strong  a  prejudice  as  Mr.  Trollope  in 
favour  of  morning  work,  but  have  known  some  veiy  good  workers  who  pre- 
ferred tho  night,  and  could  not  produce  in  the  morniug.  But  the  point  is 
this: — '*It  does  not  much  matter  what  the  matter  may  bo  (I),  only  thie,  that 
if  his  task  be  that  of  reviewing,  he  may  be  expected  to  f?upply  a  double  quantity*."** 
Here  Mr.  TroJlope  commita  th^'/aUaa'a  accidaitis.  This  may  be  tme  of  a  goud 
many  hardy  jonmalists,  but  to  conscientious  people,  who  are  capable  of  original 
production  in  any  fair  degree,  reviemng  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  moat 
tedious  of  all  literary  work  ;  that  in  which  they  turn  out  the  smallest  number 
of  pages  in  a  given  time,  not  the  largest.  There  is  ono  more  very  questionable 
passage.  Mary  Gresley  offers  to  wnto  for  nothing.  "  But,"  says  our  editor, 
••we opposed  it,  and,  indeed*  would  not  permit  it.''  This  ia  well ;  but  now  note 
tho  reason  assigned  : — **  believing  that  work  so  done  can  be  serviceable  to  none 
but  those  who  accept  it  that  pages  may  be  filled  without  cost.*'  The  majority 
of  the  work  oifered  **gratuou«  "  (as  we  once  heard  a  man  put  it  to  an  editor)  to 
periodicals  is,  no  doubt,  worthless ;  but  obviously  that  is  collateral  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  **  gratuouSj"  not  consequent  upon  it.  This  is  stirely  obTiouB, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  excellent  and  effective  matter  has  been  written 
**  gratuous "  for  both  magazines  and  newspapers.     Why  not  ? 

*•  The  Great  Panjandrum"  ia  an  account  of  the  troublos  of  a  set  of  yoimg 
people  who  put  their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  maga- 
zine (which  never  appeared),  and,  though  a  little  spun  out,  it  is  a  capital 
sketchf  and  full  of  instr^iiotion.  It  contains  characters  who  aio  evidently  por- 
traits, and  of  these  Churchill  Smith  ia  one  of  the  most  striking.  Wo  doubt  if 
Mr,  Trollope  baa  anywhere  sketched  a  more  original  figure.  M.  B 

CQmmonplnce,  and  other  Short  Stories,     By  CHKlSTnrA  G.  EOSSETTI,  Author  of 
"Goblin  Market,"  and  "The  Prince's  Progress.'*     London:  F.  S.  Ellis* 

TllEBE  is  a  certain  charm  of  innocence  and  treshnesa  about  all  Mies  Eossetti 
writes,  though  these  qualities,  inconsistent  as  it  may  sound,  especially  the  lirst, 
have  something  mannoristic  about  them.  One  can  usually  read  her  with  some 
degree  of  pleasure,  and  without  seriou.s  annoyance,  and  that  is  saying  much. 
But  her  prose,  if  this  is  even  her  worst,  will  not  serve  as  a  foil  to  her 
jX)etry,  unequal  as  that,  too,  is ;  and  we  can  scarcely  see  why  these  three 
himdrcd  and  odd  pages  should  have  l>een  ]mbli6bed.  One  of  tho  stories, 
*•  Vunna's  Twins,"  is  affecting,  but  only  whilo  you  endeavour  to  forget  the 
startling  improbability  of  the  main  incident — a  fond  mother  despatching  her 
two  only  children,  almost  babes,  out  in  the  face  of  a  threatening  snow-storm 
on  the  eea-coast,  for  no  more  important  purpose  than  that  of  carrying  a  few 
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oian^  to  80II10  dck  Mends.  The  danger  is  pointed  out  to  the  mother ; 
stupid  womnn  **  looks  somewhat  anxious  ;*'  but  **  concludes  bravoly  '*  (die  ia  i 
Neapolitan),  **Nosaignore  aurA  cura  di  loro,"  The  pow  children,  howeTer,J 
are  loet  in  Uie  snow,  and  at  last  found  dead  ^^  in  a  chalky  hollow  clo^  to  th 
edge  of  the  cliff/^  The  narrator  of  the  story »  a  woman,  is  made  to  say  tha 
shortly  after  they  had  started  ahe  obdur\ed  that  it  had  begun  to  snow  heavily,| 
and  that  **  the  aky  lowered  deDse  and  ominoufi  over  the  east  cliif  "— -the  spot  1 
vbich  tho  littlo  ones  were  bound.  Yet  this  lady  does  not  do  what  any  per 
of  common  feeling  would  have  done,  take  an  umbrella,  and  follow  tfie  sb 
traveUers  whose  foolish  mother  had  aent  them  out  on  sui'h  an  errand* 
pathos  would,  we  may  add»  have  been  more  complete  ii  that  unneoessarilj 
"  appropriate  "  or  "  suggestive  **  incident  of  the  silver  cross  in  the  dead  prl  < 
hana  had  been  omittod*  It  is  astonishing  that  the  author  of  **  GobUn  Market" 
does  not  600  that  this  kind  of  touch  haa  an  aitiJicial  look  with  it. 

The  longest  piece,  **  Commonplaoe/*  is  free  from  faults  of  improbability* 
but  the  author  tells  nearly  all  her  tales  with  a  sort  of  I*m-uot-quite-snre-it'« 
worth-while  accent  which  makes  them  only  half  real  to  the  reader,      Xhol 
piece  entitled  "  Pros  and  Cons'*  'm  assuredly  not  a  story  at  all,  but  a  short 
dialogue  between  a  rector  and  some  of  hb  purisdiioijers  about  pew  rents ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  Miss  Bossetti  is  better  at  argument  than  at  incident. 
**Hero"  is  a  mistake.     The  last  t?tory,  for  the  **childisbne8s"  of  which  tbft-j 
author  half > apologises,  is  the  .sort  of  thing  5-ou  find  in  the  Monthly  FacJat^  ^^^71 
more  large-hearted,  as  becomes  anything  ^om  a  poet.     It  is  very  natural  ana j 
life-like,  out  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  all  stories  in  which  the  moral  is 
wrought  out  on  the  plan  here  adopted  by  Miss  Bossetti,  who  expressly  avows 
**  a  special  object"  in  this  little  tale.     A  Hastings  girl  marries,  unknown  to 
her  father  and  against  his  wish,  a  Wesley  an  photograpii'jrH,     After  her  husliaud'i 
death,  the  widow  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  rector  and  the  rector'i 
wife,  and  is  gradually— of  course— brought  back  from  ** schism"  to  "tho 
Church,"     Hero,  again »  we  object,  and  vehemently  too,  upon  the  score  of  want 
of  faii-ness*     True,   peopbj  likrj  Sarah,   and  tho  rector's  wife,   can  scaroely, 
bo  said  to  be  capable  of  opinions  worth  tho  name  ;  but  we  certainly  think  tba' 
if  there  is  a  time  when  we  should  make  it  a  point  of  conscionce  to  reopedfl 
another's  convictions  in  the  way  of  not  touching  them  at  all,  it  is  when  one'i 
arguracnte  are  backed  by  the  artillery  of  '*  influence,"  aiul  the  person  to  be 
oonvinced  is  suffonng  and   ead.     In  a  word,  though  our  convictions  in  the 
matter  of  Church  against  Dissent  had  been  ten  times  as  strong  as  Mrs,  Groy's, 
we  should  have  felt  it  better  that  Sarah  should  die  in  **  schism  "  than  that  wtj 
should  take  ail  van  ta  go  of  old  family  griefs,  her  poverty,  and  oiu-  own  influpuo 
as  her  social  sujjoriors,  to  lead  her  back  to  **  the  hosom  of  the  Church,"     Mighfr| 
not  Sarah  justly  have  said,  *'  You  are  all  cleverer  than  I  am;  I  am  a  poor, 
saddened  woman,  partly  dependent  on  you,  and  greatly  under  your  personal 
influence ;  and  I  should  think  it  only  fair  to  ray  convictions  that  one  of  my 
own  people,  'who  ia  as  clever  as  you,  iould  bo  present  at  these  interviews,  to 
state  the  side  of  the  rjuestion  which  my  husband  took  ?"     In  this  story,  a^ain, 
far  t<>0  much  strain  ie  put  upon  the  '*  guilt,"  aueh  as  it  was,  of  Sarah's  mamage«j| 
The  father  bad  not  tho  smallest  right  to  forbid  the  marriage,  when  the  onlyl 
objection  to  the  man  was  that  he  was  a  KetliorUst ;  and  is  it  not  a  little  v\ttr^  to  ' 
make  a  tough  fisherman  in  middle  life  break  his  heart  and  die  for  any  such  a 
reason  ? 

On  the  whole  the  volume  is  not  satiafactoi'y.  It  is  clean,  now  with  tho 
cleanncBs  of  a  cottager's  child's  white  pinafore  (on  Sunday  morning),  and  now 
with  that  of  a  lady's  boudoir.  Ilfre  and  tliere  are  hints  of  fine  fancy  and 
delicate  insight ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  yoluroe  atrikes  you  as  thin  in  con- 
cejition,  and  bare  in  oxetnition.  Simplicity  is  lovely  in  itself,  but  not  as  man- 
nerism. Miss  Eossctti  can  do  better.  But  *'  Tho  Lost  Titian  "  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  **  Vanna'a  Twins."  M.  B, 

Thrtt  Weddtm/s,    By  the  Author  of  '*  Dorothy,"  &c,    London :  Longmans. 

Even  if  it  were  not  well  known  that  the  author  of  *'  Dorothy  "  is  a  lady,  thers^ 
would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  drawinjj:  the  conclusion,  and  drawing  it 
instantaneoualy,  from  this  little  volume  of  the  same  writer.     Only  women,  and 
Mr*  Trollope  who  Bystematioally  cultivates  **that  branch/'  devote  so  large  a 
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gpace  to  reporting  empty  conversation  as  tEat  whicli  is  taken  up  by  it  in 
'*  Thiree  Weddings."  No  doubt  it  m  open  to  the  sort  of  pooplo  wlto  engage  in 
thesio  conversations  to  reply  that  they  are  all  *'  good  form/'  and  that  it  la  mere 
churlishness  to  iiso  ugly  adjectiTea  about  them  ;  and  it  1^  absurd  to  break  a 
butterfly  upon  the  wheel;  but,  after  aU^  talk  of  a  kind  which  ig  perfectly  simple, 
sincere,  and  direct,  is  as  easy  as  any  other — nay»  ia  easier  than  all  others— and 
oonver^sation-piecea  in  this  painful  /(T^^-ffo  of  *'  good  form"  only  make  one  moro 
Tividly  sensible  of  the  utter  artificiality  of  the  life  led  by  the  people  who  go  to 
mako  up  the  atory,  such  as  it  ia.  The  only  realljr  respectable— by  which  we 
mean  respect-worthy — character  in  thia  story  is  Nina ;  but  decidedly  next  to 
her  in  natural  sincerity  and  force  of  character  comes  the  wretched  Merediths, 
Vulgar  and  brutal  they  are,  bat  they  know  their  own  minds,  go  straight  to 
the  mark,  and  will  not  bo  b-ampled  upon.  They  leave  tbe  impression  that 
with  one-fifth  of  the  social  drill  and  general  culture  to  which  the  *' walking 
gentlemen  and  ladies  *'  of  the  story  have  been  snbjected,  they  would  make 
real  men  and  women,  capable  of  iudepondont  action  without  tyranny ;  but  among 
the  **good  form"  people  of  the  story  the  only  one  who  has  energy  ia  a  hully» 
who  without  hi3  culture,  would  show  aa  badly  as  the  sot  of  a  music-naaster 
who  is  the  father  of  the  heroine, 

The  heroine  is  Una,  a  beautiful,  half-trained  girl,  with  a  fine  voice,  who  girea 
music-lessona  in  the  family  of  the  Deans.  The  Deans  are  "  in  society/*  and, 
though  they  are  not  rich,  it  is  considered  very  shocking  when  the  youngest  son, 
Brian  (in  the  Civil  Service,  earning  £120  a  year),  falls  in  love  in  his  poor  thin 
way  with  Una,  He  is  caught  once  or  twice  out  walking  with  the  girl,  whom  her 
parents  at  once  proceed  to  bully  in  the  approved  style  in  such  cases.  Una  flies 
into  the  open  sti^eeta.  There  Brian  meets  her,  and,  fueling  that  he  has  com- 
promised nort  walks  her  off  to  a  lodging  up  a  mows,  and  there  and  then  pro- 
mises to  marry  her.  This  he  actually  does  within  a  few  hours,  Una,  through- 
out, is  feeble ;  and  what  people  will  think  appears  to  be  almost  the  only 
motive  of  action  either  of  the  parties  concerned  is  capable  of  entertaining. 
The  same  remark  applieg  to  the  elder  brother,  Harold,  wnose  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, accompanied  by  as  much  active  help  as  can  be  made  consistent  with  his 
playing  providential  tj^rant  all  roand,  is  simply  Orundyisn^  intensified.  Brian 
is  a  ilabby  creature,  who  cannot  conceive  of  existence  apart  from  clubs,  and 
good  cigars,  and  cordial  admission  into  his  old  '*8et"  or  clique,  breaks  his 
wife's  heart  with  neglect,  acd  eventuallj^  marries  a  rich  wife  who  ^'  manages  " 
him,  edits  his  tailor^s  bills,  and  makes  him  very  punctual  at  family — we  were 
going  to  say  family  prayers,  aa  the  author  does,  but  prayer  is  a  word  not  to  be 
so  used,  and  we  prefer  to  say  the  household  cei^nuvny  at  which  the  domestics 
kneol  and  snitT  at  each  other,  and  ieol  more  than  common  hatred  of  the  master 
antl  mistress.     Of  the  other  weddings  we  shall  say  nothing. 

Thu  author  of  **  Three  Weddings'*  must  not  imagine  that  we  ai^e  blind  to  the 
merits  of  her  book,  or  that  we  think  it  wiQ  not  have  a  publio.  It  will.  Young 
ladies  in  general  will  find  it  very  readable^  and  it  is  written  with  an  ease  which 
otteu  amounts  to  grace.  Yet  the  unbroken  **  good  form  "  of  the  storv,  and  the 
Blight  air  of  supenority  to  excitement  which  pervades  it,  are  at  such  yarianoa 
with  iU  quasi- tragic  Burthen,  that  though  the  author  does  not  mean  to  bo 
cynical,  the  serions  reader  would  really  prefer  that  she  should  be^unloss  she 
were  something  better.  But  it  is  plain,  from  first  to  last,  that  that  something 
better  was  not  in  the  plan.  The  author  has  evidently  no  first-hand  knowledge 
of  any  kind  of  life  that  is  not  ornate,  and  no  sympathy  with  any  such  life. 
nenc<%  the  effect  of  her  picture  of  the  vulgar  Meredith  family,  with  it«  rather 
theatric-tiUy  posed '*  victim,"  Una,  has  a  quasi-cynical  eflect  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Deans  and  the  Heskeths,  especially  when  the  virtues  of  the 
latter  class  are  so  obtrusively  hmi  g(ini€es^i\i^  phrase  insists  on  being  used.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  this  criticism  might  have  been  comprised  in  the  sentence — 
This  is  a  good  story  told  by  a  writer  who  nuts  drank  for  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  drink ;  a  symptom  which  speaks  volumes,  The  astonishing  speech 
of  Merodith  to  his  daughter  claims  one  word  : — **  I  shall  see  your  husband,  and 
demand  compensation  for  tho  loss  of  your  services ;  if  I  know  the  law  I 
have  a  legal  claim  upon  him.**  Poor  Mr.  Meredith  assuredly  did  not  know  the 
law,  and  to  put  such  a  view  of  the  scope  of  the  action  ptr  quod  st-riitium  amisit 
into  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  rather  too  much,  even  in  a  kdy'a 
novol*  .  M*  B* 
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Among    my    Books, 


Six    Essays.       By    JAMiSd    Eussell 
Loiidou  :  Macmillau  &  Co. 


Lowell,    M,A. 


"  To  look  at  all  sulos^  and  to  distrust  tho  verdict  of  a  sinjLrle  mood,  is  the  duty 
of  the  critic.'^  Mr,  Lowell^  in  struf^glirig  to  do  the  critic's  office  faitlifully, 
ncfinfiing  to  tJio  iiilo  ho  has  thus  himself  laid  down»  has,  in  some  degree, 
eacrifieed  apontauoity.  These  Essays  are  graceful,  patient,  careful,  now  and 
then  lit  up  oy  a  happy  break  of  hunionr  or  msight,  which  only  tends  to  expose 
the  aomewhat  siiiooth  lovel  reachea  of  the  land.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  Mr, 
Lowell  haj3  not  expressed  himself  so  fully  here  as  in  some  other  of  his  w<^>rk8. 
Or  do  we  wrong  him  in  ciirrjnn^  with  us  the  inemory  ot  liis  nioro  characteristic 
ellbrts,  and  laying  the  measunng-rod  of  his  freer  moods  too  strictly  to  these  more 
laboured  and  conscious  produf;tions  ?  It  in  efusy  to  err  after  this  fashion  in  j  tid j^in g 
of  such  work  from  one  who  hii*<  himself  contri  outed  so  substantially  to  raibin^  our 
literary  ideal.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  judge  such  a  book  apart  from  direct  reference 
to  Mr,  Lowell's  more  individual  utterances ;  for  herf%  in  the  midst  of  his  prose, 
we  catch  now  and  then  a  whilF  of  the  strong  racy  flavour  of  his  Bifrlow  pipers. 
But  it  is  only  momentary ;  just  a.^  sometimes  in  pussing  rapidly  alon;^  the 
crowded  atreets  you  got  a  suddeu  smell  of  tho  hay-fitdd,  and  aro  confused  and 
burdened  by  the  uprising  of  a  hundred  memories.  For  most  part,  what  is  tiuly 
American  in  those  Essays  is  like  somt-thing  sharp  and  bitter  rnti  into  a  foreign 
subatujice.  The  general  spirit  is  more  that  of  the  old-school  cosmopolitanism  than 
of  modern  American  literature;  tho  structure  is  European  rather  thsiii  trans- 
Atlantic.  Where  Afr.  Lowell  expresses  himself  most  distinctly  a  little  sense  of 
disharmony  is  for  the  moment  felt ;  when  now  and  then  a  phrase  more  than 
Tisually  Bharn-cut  and  packed  with  metining  rises  nj),  it  disturus  the  steady,  easy 
flow  of  the  thought  rather  than  helps  it.  In  criticism .  American  literature  has 
not  relieved  itself  from  the  trammels  of  English  tradition,  so  far  as  it  has  in 
other  departments,  whore  fancy  and  imagination  play  a  more  indispensable 
part.  The  transition-proceas  is  only  begnming  here ;  and  in  Mr.  Lowcirs 
Essays  decisive  symptoms  are  nDtniBtWkably  seen.  Acting  on  his  own 
motto,  he  is  desirous  that  ho  should  test  his  moods  bj^  the  touchstone  of  the 
moods  of  others  j  and  in  this  deliberatively  faithful  process  somelliing  of  neceshity 
escapes.  He  is  always  thus  '  *  generously  emulating  somebf ^dy,  and  needing 
some  external  impnljse  to  set  his  mind  in  motion.^'  But  as  he  himself  signifi- 
cantly adds,  *'  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  authorfl,  nor  does  it  detract  from 
their  originality,  which  depends  wholly  on  tlioir  being  able  so  far  to  forget 
(hemselveB  as  to  let  something  of  themselves  slip  into  what  they  write,"  A 
little  of  Mr.  Lowell  does  slip  into  these  Essays,  giving  them  a  unique  colour 
and  tlavour. 

There  are  two  noticeable  characteristics  which  are  distinctly  American  •.  an 
eclectic  large- minded ness  and  readiness  t<J  acknowledge  a  value  evt?n  in  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  others  ;  and  a  determination  to  accept  nothing  without 
attesting  it  by  at  least  a  tacit  refereoce  to  American  standards.  The  individual 
judgment  of  the  en  tic  exoreifies  itself  in  tempering  and  reconciliiig,  in  dis- 
tributing and  harmonising  light  over  diver  gent  opinions ;  in  aocepling  and 
adjusting,  rather  thuTi  in  eondemniug  and  oxcluding.  Tho  () Id  World  bus  its 
lesson  for  the  New  World,  and  presents  it  most  pi<iuantly  through  its  rt'pre- 
sentativo  typos  ;  but  it  can  be  prolitubly  learoed  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
latter  is  true  to  its  own  possibilities,  and  can  accept  benefits  without  sur- 
rendering independence.  The  national  tendency  in  this  [iirection  exhibits  itself 
powerfully  in  Mr.  Lo weirs  E-^^says.  Wliy  Khould  he  harshly  separate  himself 
from  tho  wisdom  of  old  Europe  h  Rather  let  him  master  by  fully  appro- 
priating and  assimilating  it;— it  may  deepen,  but  cnnnot  do  away  with  what  is 
superior  to  influence. — tho  American  tj'pe  and  character  assured  in  its  own 
destiny.  The  egotism  we  tiud  bore  is,  therefore,  not  personal,  but  nation  id.  To 
a  very  large  extent,  indeed,  per^'niftllty  disappears  altogether  in  the  attempt  to 
bear  up  tho  national  judgment  to  tho  level  of  complete  urbanity.  Mr,  Lo  weirs 
Essays  would  have  hud  more  liovolty  for  us  had  he  not  sought  with  such  t-oii- 
stant  con3i-»ionaness  after  attaining  this  end.  To  find  a  meeting-point  for  Eng- 
lii>h  ;  culture  nod  Amencan  freshness  and  native  fitrcngth,  is  thc^  ta^k  Mr. 
Lowell  has  set  himself;  and  to  succeed  in  it  he  has  largely  sacrificed  what  is 
most  special  and  pecniliar  to  himself.  An  air  of  self- dis true tl'ul  reserve  becomes 
more  and  more  visible  through  the  conscientious  searching  out  of  authorities 
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and  instances ;  tendencies  of  mind  and  fontures  of  cliaracter  are  held  up  before 
tho  oye  und  gazed  at  closely  till  tlie  oiitlinon  become  dim  and 'wavering;  and 
our  eriric  escapes  from  tho  dilliciilt}''  by  an  implicit  assertion,  almost  Haw- 
thorniau  iu  its  quiet  willful  scepticinm,  that,  after  all,  ever^^  thintr  has  a  value, 
if  wo  can  but  get  the  ri^^Ut  point  from  which  to  apprehend  it  and  turn  it  to 
spirituttl  use,  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  both  have  added  some  thread  of  gold 
to  Ml.  Loweirs  critical  philoaophy  ;  and,  while  lie  is  more  ready  than  either  to 
try  and  iix  the  definite  outlines  of  the  past^  he  ia  a«  truly  American  as  either, 
with  that  quaint  underflow  of  Puritan  severity,  which  gave  such  intensity  of 
Batirio  sharpness  to  the  *'  Eiglow  rapers." 

It  l^  very  chanicteriatio  that  an  essay  on  **  Witchcraft,*'  which  of  course 
loads  to  a  criticism  of  a  most  im{K>rtant  element  in  the  social  history  of  New 
En|]:land,  and  an  article  on  *'  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,"  should  nppear 
between  Essays  on  such  subjects  as  *' Dry  den,"  '^Shakspearo  Onco  More/' 
"  Lessing,"  and  **  Rousseau/'  la  it  unintentional,  or  is  there  any  purpose  in 
tho  arrangement  ?  The  Essays  are  full  of  delicate  touches*  **  Drj^deu  '*  is  a 
very  complete  and  symj)athetic  reproduction ;  and  in  **8hak8poaTe  Once  More" 
we  have  some  exquisite  morsels  of  criticism — Hnmht  coming  in  for  special 
illumination,  and  some  of  tho  obscurer  points  being  touched  with  the  gleam  of 
a  faithful  imaginative  analysis.  Now  and  then  we  come  on  uxpresaiooJ^i  with 
a  crystalline  clearness  and  oompletetiess,  as  this,  for  instance : — 

''WTiero  Dr>^dcn  risos  ho  gcnnmlly  bocomee  fervent  rat  her  than  luiatfi  native:  his 
thought  does  not  incorporate  itsulf  in  metaphor  aji  in  purely  pOi*tic  minds,  but  ivptuita 
and  reinforces  itself  in  sirnilo.  Whin  he  r*f  imaginative,  it  is  in  that  lower  Henstj  which 
the  poverty  of  our  langmigo  tVji  want  uf  a  better  wortl,  compels  ua  to  caII  pirturfMr/tfr^ 
and  even  then  ht?  shows  little  of  that  finer  instinct  which  siiggesta  mueh  more  thivn  it 
tclK  riLid  works  the  more  powerfully  as  it  taxes  more  the  imagination  of  the  reader," 

The  articles  on  Amorican  topics  are  interesting  and  valuable.  Many  old 
tomes  have  been  overhauled,  and  piquant  little  phrases  and  gUmpaes  of  early 
New  England  life  are  afforded  us,  8omo  of  the  extracts  from  the  oorreBpon- 
dimoe  of  tho  Winthrops  are  most  characteristic,  but  space  prohibits  extract. 
This  from  the  Essay  on  Witchcraft  is  significant  as  an  illustration  of  one  state- 
ment wo  have  made : — 

**  If  any  lesson  may  he  drawn  fi?om  the  trag^cal^  and  too  often  diagustful  history  of 
witchcraft,  it  h  one  not  of  exultation  at  our  stipcsrior  enlightenment^  or  shame  at  tho 
shertconiing«  of  the  human  intellect.  It  »'«  rather  one  of  vhurity  and  »elf-diitru»t.  When 
we  m^  what  inhimian  absimiiticfl  men,  in  other  revspects  wise  and  good,  have  clung  to  as 
the  ooraer-«tone  of  thoir  faith  in  immortaJity  and  a  divine  ortlering  of  the  worldj  may 
wo  not  suspect  those  who  now  miuiitain  political  or  other  doctrinea  which  seem  to  na 
barbarous  and  uaciilighb^ued,  mtiy  be,  for  all  that,  in  the  main  as  viiiuous  and  clear- 
sighted 03  ouraelvos  f  .  .  .  Even  Mr.  Lecky  softona  a  little  at  the  thought  of  so  many 
innocent  and  beautiful  belie  fa  af  which  a  growing  scopticism  has  robbixl  us  in  the  decay 
of  BU{)ernaturaHam,  But  wo  need  not  despair  \  lor^  after  all,  scepticism  ia  Mrst-coudn 
of  creel ulity,  and  we  are  not  surjirised  to  sots  the  tough  doubter  !l»tontaigne  haiigiug  up 
his  offerings  in  the  shrino  of  our  Lady  of  Loreto.  Hcepticifim  coumionly  tfikea  up  tho 
room  left  by  deftnit  of  imagiuHtion^  and  is  tho  very  quality  of  mind  most  likely  to  seek 
for fsonhujil  proof  of  siipra-8<>nsnial  things.  If  one  came  from  the  dead,  it  could  not  believe; 
and  yet  it  longs  for  such  a  witneas,  and  wUl  put  up  mth  a  vptv  duhioxw  one.  »  .  .  Just 
as  we  arc  tlatttring  ourselves  that  the  old  spirit  of  sorcery  in  laid,  behold  the  tnblej*  are 
tippiu|7,  and  the  floors  drumming,  all  over  Ohrieteudom,  The  faculty  of  wonder  is  not 
defunct,  but  is  only  jijetting-  mor*?  and  more  emancipated  fiom  the  unmitoral  service  of 
teiTor,  and  restored  to  itti  proper  function  as  a  minister  of  delight."  H.  A.  P, 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


SptetheM  an  QaeMion$  qf  PuhHc  Poliaf,  By  RICHARD  CoBDEX,  M.P.  Edited  by 
JoHK  Bright  and  James  E»  Thobou)  Eoqers^  In  Two  Vols.  London : 
Macmillun  &  Co. 

Printing  in  book  fonn  is  n  fiying  process  for  speechos  doliverod  at  various 
times,  on  varioua  topics,  and  extending  over  a  l*^ng  period  of  years.  If  flagrant 
oontradictiond  are  not  mad©  prominent,  and  glaring  lapses  of  inoonai&teucy  not 
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reodered  apparent  tbmby,  tliere  is  botqIj  groiind  for  tha  prMomptioii  that  far 
from  ordinary  qualitiea  haTo  been  at  work.  Now,  the  fiw(t  thing  that  ftHhea 
cma  in  reading  theee  speechea  of  Eichard  Cobden'a  is  their  homogeneitj^  their 
abnoat  porposeleas  unity  and  sinoerity  that  only  oome  out  the  more  aa  Uiay  aro 
atodied.  The  key-note  is  struck  by  the  speechea  on  Free  Trade;  and  thaaa 
form,  ad  it  were,  the  great  hall  to  which  the  othera  are  related  by  way  of  cuS^ 
and  aide  chamberi*  Cobden's  great  work  was  the  free  trade  agitation,  and 
hia  aalient  qualities  are  eeen  moat  yividly  in  tbeee  Corn-law  epeecbee*  A 
patient  preecienoe,  troatfol  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right ;  a  withcErmg  acom 
of  wrong,  wherever  found,  but  eepecially  when  hed^  in  by  priyilege ;  a  total 
diaregard  for  conventional  ideaa :  and  a  sustained  Ttew  of  the  main  edementa  of 
a  queation  so  steadily  exhibited  that  any  attempt  at  oonscioua  eloquence  would 
only  haye  disturbed  the  unstudied  poiae  and  spoataneouB  balance  of  the  thoughta* 
togeiUier  with  a  pertinacious  sagacity  that  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  nsal 
quarry  by  any  amount  of  circling  or  skilled  fintM^ — ^these  are  the  chief  elements 
we  find  here.  Cobden's  oratory  is  not  studied ;  it  owes  its  whole  force  to  a 
simple  eamefitness,  which  led  him,  because  of  hii  very  fulness  of  matter,  to 
rigidly  compraaa  aud  condense.  ETideutly  he  was  often  busy  with  thi^  proceaa 
while  Bpeakmg;  hence  the  serene  completeness  of  his  speeches,  and  the  piaroinji 
sharpness  of  ma  rtpariet^  in  f^pite  of  tne  plain  familiar  lang^uage  in  whidi  it  la 
couched.  He  strips  the  superfuous  feathers  from  his  shan  as  it  whiraea  from 
the  bow  ;  but  it  is  carried  almost  inTiaibly  and  with  the  more  terrible  direetneaa 
to  the  breast  of  his  opponent.  His  irony  stands  almost  by  itselt  It  \!a  not 
playful,  and  smooth,  and  catlike  as  ia  that  of  Disraeli,  for  instance,  but  nervously 
truthful;  more  directed  to  impress  on  othera  the  keen  sense  of  right  out  of 
which  it  springs  than  to  secure  any  shadow  of  admiration  to  itseif.  His 
exposure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy,  and  his  hits  at  Bir  William  Molesworth 
and  Sir  John  KnatchbuU,  are  patent  examples  of  this;  whilst  his  indaive 
e^KMure  of  the  folly  of  English  capitahsta  in  drafting  away  capital  from  their 
own  country  to  be  wa^Ud  by  the  Bussian  Cisar  in  keeping  down  the  weak^  ia 
unique  in  its  dry  and  scorching  sarcasm,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  authority  of 
Adam  Smith,  Cobden  seems  to  say,  **  I  wish  you  would  see  I'm  aincere,"  and 
not  **  Admire  mo  for  my  cleverness."  He  has  nono  of  Gladstone's  subtlety. 
He  is  direct,  aod  shrewd,  and  self-sufficient  in  a  certain  way ;  for  he  has 
maateted  everything  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  knows  how  to  use  and  ^ply 
it.  Occasionally  he  is  most  felicitous  in  his  phrases;  but  this  is  not  becaoae 
he  aims  at  fineness  of  expression,  but  simply  because  he  assiduously  seeks  the 
clearest  and  Ettest  terms.  He  is  eminently  purpose-like,  and  never  waatea 
anvthin^.  His  insight  and  wisdom  have  been  proved  hy  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  uberaL  legislation,  and  the  future  of  English  politics  is  certain  still  furilier  to 
reflect  and  mustrato  hia  sa^city.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  massive  chanicter, 
active  and  acute  in  mind ;  but  his  thoughts  were  held  iti  check  by  a  lofty  morfd 
purpose,  which  inculcated  reticence,  and  gave  to  them  a  tenfold  force,  when 
circumstances  forced  them  into  utterance.  He  was  a  fearlo&s  seeker  of  freedom, 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  opinions,  his  woi-ds  have  an  undoubted 
accent  of  sincerity,  which  will  render  these  speeches  standard  specimens  of 
honest  English  eloquence  xvl  the  nineteenth  centur)\  We  wish  our  space 
would  have  permitted  extract ;  the  volume  abounds  with  passages  of  quick  and 
convincing  eloquenoe.  H«  A.  1\ 


By  Key.  0.  J.  Bziohex.,  B.OJL.,  ^, 
By  A.  O,  Leqoe.    London : 
First   Series.     London : 


TJit  Set  of  Emn€  in  the  Middle  Age». 

London:  Longpians. 
The  Growth  af  the  Tetnparal  Power  of  the  Papacy, 

Macmillan  &  Co, 
LetUra  from  Jtome  on  the  Council,     By   QuiEINTa. 

Eivingtone. 
The  Vatican  Council.     A  Ldt^r  to  Pius  IX,     By  A.  Clevei^akd  CoXE^  Bishop 

of  Western  New  York.     London  :  J,  Parker  &  Co. 

Greater  events  swallow  up  the  lesser.  At  this  moment  Europe  hears 
notkiog  but  the  clanjj  of  arn^  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  It  hardly  remem- 
bers that  only  the  other  day  an  Ecumenical  Council,  aa  it  was  gnindly  called, 
was  wrangling  in  the  Vatican  over  the  proposed  dogma  of  Papai  Infallibility, 
Quiet  people  in  this  coimtry  smiled  at  the  hubbub  raised  in  the  religious  world 
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at  tha  notion  of  adding  to  the  formal  creed  of  Boman  Christendom  a  new  artiole 
of  faith  which  had  loug  been  practically  tauriit  by  the  Romish  priesthood. 
Much  sympathy  was  felt  hora  aud  thore  for  the  more  liberal,  if  lees  logical, 
opponents  of  a,  do^ma  which  gives  a  logical  completeness  to  the  eupsrhuman 
proteoaioQs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  desftroys  the  last  trace  of  independent  action 
on  tlie  part  of  the  bishops  under  its  sway.  The  Pope,  by  a  vote  of  his  brother 
bishop B,  has  declared  himself  sole  lord  and  mast^ir  of  the  Roman  i?atholic 
Church.  To  what  great  issues  sach  a  vote  may  load,  time  alone  can  show* 
Already  there  are  ai^ns  of  coming  disunion  in  the  Romish  camp.  The  powerful 
protests  of  writers  bke  ''  Jantis"  and  '*  Quii'iuua/'  and  of  the  leading  bishops 
in  France,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  will  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  The 
letters  of  Quirinns  are  now  being  put  forth  in  an  English  dres8,  haying  made  soma 
noii*e  on  tbeir  first  appearance  in  the  Allgeineine  ZtUang,  Their  chief  interest 
now  lies  in  the  account  they  g^vo  of  diiferent  parties  aud  leaders  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  in  tht^ir  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  that  Papal  majority  in  the 
Council  which  really  represented  a  poor  minority  out  of  doors.  "  Li  Church 
matters,"  he  says^  **  twenty  Germans  couat  for  one  Italian."  Why  Anglican 
bishops  should  mix  themselves  up  with  this  last  struggle  between  the  tjlti-a- 
montane  and  Liberal  elements  in  the  Romitih  Church,  is  a  question  we  do  not 
now  care  to  answer ;  but  probably  there  are  Protectant  readers  who  may  think 
that  Bitihop  Coxe,  of  New  York,  is  guilty  of  no  impertinence  in  lecturing 
Pius  IX.  on  his  departure  fipom  Scrintural  precedent,  and  his  arrogance  in 
assuming  a  title  forsworn  by  Gregory  vH. 

Iflr.  Legge's  review  of  the  growth  of  the  temporal  power,  would  have  better 
served  its  purpose  if  ho  had  left  out  the  controversial  chapters  at  the  end.  A 
work  of  a  much  higher  order  i&  Mr.  Reidiel^s  history  of  the  Roman  Be©  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  The  learned  Vice- Principal  of  Caddesden  College  handles  an  im- 
portant subject  with  the  mastery  of  a  scholar  and  a  practised  writer,  and  the 
weight  of  an  impartial  critic.  His  modest  preface  hardly  prepares  the  readei 
for  the  store  of  good  thiag^s  unfolded  to  his  view.  The  book  is  dividod  into 
three  parts— the  Ago  of  Growth,  the  Age  of  Greatness,  and  the  Age  of  Decline  ; 
embracing,  namel^r,  the  whole  interval  between  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  the  Reformation.  If  the  author  makes  no  pretence  of  much  original 
research,  he  has  mastered  all  the  more  thoroughly  the  knowledge  conveyed  in 
the  great  works  of  men  like  Miiman,  Keander,  Giesolor,  and  Hallam.  Aud  the 
sjiirit  in  which  he  writes  is  specially  comuiendablo.  His  aim  being  to  supply 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  MediiBval  Church,  Mr-  Reichel  haa 
enhanced  the  sterling  value  of  his  work  by  Lis  uniform  abstinence  from  con- 
troversial claptrap,  and  his  discermog  sympathy  with  tho  thoughts  and  aims 
of  a  bygone  epoch.  He  is  neither  an  iconoclast  nor  a  blind  believer  in  tho 
past,  but  an  obsen^or  who  can  trace  in  human  atl'airs  the  true  links  of  connoo- 
tiou  between  age  and  age,  and  acknowledge  the  worth  in  their  own  day  of 
institutions  which  have  become  anachronisms  in  ours.  L.  J.  T, 


Fiji  and  the  Fijian^,  By  Thomas  Williams.  And  Missionarif  Laboura  among 
thu  Cannilaia,  By  J AME8  Calvert.  Edited  by  Georou  Stuixger  Rowe. 
London ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Fijians  fiirniah  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  con* 
sistently  held  forth  by  missionary  preaching  aud  example.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  the  two  first  missionaries  landed  in  Fiji»  and  now  *' cruel  practices  and 
degrading  superstitious  have  been  greatly  lessened.  Thousantts  have  been 
converted,  have  borne  persecution  aud  trial  well,  maintained  good  conduct, 
and  died  happy.  Marriage  is  sacred,  the  Sabbath  regarded,  family  worship 
regularly  conducted,  schools  established  generally,  slavery  abolished  or  miti- 
gated, the  foundation  of  law  and  goAornment  laid,  aud  many  spiritual  churches 
termed.  A  native  ministry  is  raised  up  for  every  portion  of  the  Churches  work/ ' 
Tho  Fijians  are  naturally  ungrateful,  revengeful,  ci-uel,  bloodthirsty,  yet  such 
is  the  tran4»formation  which  has  been  effected  among  them  in  that  short  space 
of  years.  The  history  of  such  a  change  cannot  fail  in  interest ;  nor  does  it. 
This  book  is  complete  and  well- written*  The  additions  Mr.  Rowe  has  made, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  seem  judicioui*;  his  adverse  remarks  on  Dr. 
MuUons's  statement  that  "  it  is  feared  this  native  race,  saved  at  length  from  ite 
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vices  J  will  fade  away  in  presence  of  the  white  men  now  ewarming  on  its  shoree,' 
certainly  do  credit  to  his  feoliuga  and  his  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Pyians,  however  the  facts  may  stand.  H,  A.  P. 

En^Uh  Poew^,    By  JoHK  Milton.    Edited  hy  B«  C.  Bbowxe,  M.A.,  AasocUte 
of  EiDg*9  College,     Yok,  I.  and  11,     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

This  ia  a  weU-pnoted,  well-edited  ** school  and   college**  edition  of  thi 
English  poems  of  Milton,  so  thoroughly  fumiahod  with  all  the  apparatus  fcx 
critical  study  of  our  great  Pari  tan  bard,  that  we  envy  those  who  are  etill  "in" 
statu  pupillari  **  their  opportunity  and  obligation  of  making  systematic  ac/^uaint- 
anetj  with  it.     Its  main  features  are  <t  fi/e,  compiled  with  care  and  intellicenoe 
from  Mr,  David  Maason^s  unfinished  biography ;  an  introdudiort  which,  after  a 
glance  at  the  Elizabethan  era  of  poetry »  and  the  state  of  literature  under  thttj 
Srit  Stuart,  pniceeda  to  survey  the  *'  early  verse/*  "  proae,"  and  "*  later- verse  j 
periods  of  Milton*s  literary  life,  and  traces  the  influonoes  which  inspired  ar 
actuated  his  poetry  at  diverse  periods ;   and,  last  not  least,  a  capital  array  < 
annotatory  iiiformation,  in  the  shape  of  "  condensed  '*  and  suggestive  notes  on 
salient  pointSi  rather  than  a  complete  and  detailed  commentary.     These  not 
are  sometimes  grammatical  and  elucidatory  of  old  English  words,  phrases,  and 
constructions :    sometimes^  as  is  needed  with  a  poet  so  deeply  imbued  with 
ancient  Utt^rature,  they  explain  classical  allusions,  and  illustrate  the  text  by 
parallel  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.     No  inexperienced  reader  need 
burst  in  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  **  winds  with  wonder  whtst  **  in  the 
G4th  line  of  the  "  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  if  he  has  these 
notes  to  his  hand,  which  clear  up  all  such  archaisms  as  **  the  swink*t  hodger  '*! 
in  **  Comus»"  2^>:5,  *'  the  rathe  primrose  "  in  Lycidas,  145 ;  and  with  equal  pro- 
ciMon  trace  the  epithet  felon  in  *'  felon  winds"  to  its  source.     In  one  case  we 
have  to  oomijlain  of  an  in  consistency,  where  in  **  Comus,'*  3S0,  the  text  is 
printed 

'*  Were  all-to  mfHed  and  sometimca  impaired,'* 

and  where  a  note  is  appended  to  show  that  "  to  "  is  an  angmmt  to  the  v«r6,  ae^ 
Chaucer  uses  it — e.g.^  ''  The  pot  to-breaketh."     Clearly  it  should  be  printed  i 
But  generally  the  notes?    are   precisely  what  the  student  requires,   and  thefl 
diligent  use  that  has  boon  made  of  such  editors  of  Milton  as  Warton   and 
Keightley,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.     By  such  editions  as  this,  and  Mr.  Patti- 
8oii*s  of  Pope's  *'  Essay  on  Man/*  the  Clarendon  Press  aeries  is  proving  its  high 
desert.  J.  D, 
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TX7E  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
*  '  significant  characteristics  of  educated  men  in  the  present  day, 
the  desire  to  be  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
restrictions.  Especially  is  there  a  desire  to  emancipate  political  life 
and  scientific  inquiry  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of 
dogmas,  to  make  them  altogether  independent  of  religion,  and,  we 
may  say,  to  secularize  them.  In  fact,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  has  been  a  powerful  and  successful  movement  in  this 
direction.  It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  is 
altogether  a  new  movement,  belonging  only  to  our  age,  and  never 
heard  of  before.  The  liberation  of  science  and  civil  life  from  the 
authority  of  religion  began  in  antiquity.  It  began  at  the  moment 
when  science  recognised  and  contemplated  nature  as  a  natural  region 
under  the  dominion  of  fixed  laws,  and  not  as  a  region  of  continual 
miracle,  where  every  phenomenon  was  the  immediate  residt  of  the 
divine  working.  It  began  when  human  actions,  and  especially 
political  questions  and  public  undertakings,  were  no  longer  de- 
termined by  oracles,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  by  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice ;  but  by  the  intelligent 
deliberation  and  judgment  of  enlightened  and  experienced  men. 
From  that  time  began  the  liberation  of  human  thought  and  political 
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life  from  the  dominion  of  religioDy  and  bo  &r,  in  some  measure,  their] 
secnlarizaticm.     The  proce^  indeed,  has  faooi  dow  and  diffieult,  and 
not  without  intemiption  and  retTogreaaioa  ;   hfot   in  our  day  die 
question  has  become  pressing*  and  has  reached  a  crisis.     This  is  tmio, 
of  science,  and  still  more  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  o^  rdigioin  to 
the  State.  The  present  seems  a  proper  time  to  derote  to  the  sabjeet  a 
closer  inquirj.     In  its  most  direct  form  it  appears  in  the  condnct  of  J 
the  Papacj  towards  the  ciTil  government  in  the  middle  ages,  and  iii  [ 
the  attitude  it  has  assumed  towards  the  goyemments  of  the  present  ] 
daj.     The  general  bearing  of  the  question,  as  it  relates  to  other 
forms  of  religion,  will  be  manifest  as  we  proceed* 


The  Catholic  Church,  or  rather  the  hierarchy  which  centres  in  the 
Papacy,  had  suffered  great  defeats,  especially  in  the  second  haK  of 
the  last  century.  It  had  lost  much  of  its  power  and  influence, 
whilst  the  emancipation  and  secularization  of  science  and  ciTil  life 
had  made  important  progress.  But  in  our  century,  as  most  people 
know,  there  has  been  a  reaction.  The  civil  governments  came  again 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Church.  By  means  of  these  rdationa  j 
the  Papacy  has  acquired  greater  power,  and  now  it  contemplates ; 
bringing  science  also  under  its  dominion.  The  resuscitated  order  of 
the  Jesuits  has  been  working  speciaOy  in  this  direction.  Catholic 
authors  of  liberal  tendencies  have  been  kept  down  by  Church  cen* 
sures  and  every  possible  form  of  persecution.  The  old  science  of 
scholasticism,  subject  to  Church  authority,  has  been  inculcated  as 
the  only  science  permitted  by  the  Church.  After  the  people  had 
again  become  accustomed  to  the  old  ecclesiasticism  it  was  thought 
by  the  Roman  Curia  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  make  war  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  against  the  modem  development  of  national 
life,  and  to  renew  the  old  ecclesiastical  claims  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  Encyelica  of  December  8,  1864,  and  in  the  more  recent  so- 
called  Syllabus  of  Errors,  this  is  done  in  the  widest  sense,  and  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  This  Syllabus  formed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  General  CouncU  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome  on 
December  8,  1869.  The  essential  business  of  this  Council  was  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  rights  of  science,  the  complete  deification  of 
the  Pope,  and  an  aggressive  warfare  against  national  life.  Its  object 
was  entirely  to  bind  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  people  to  the 
will  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  give  them  a  place  in  Lis  warfare 
against  temporal  governments  with  all  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  formulated  claims  of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  civil  government 
are  fundamentally  tbe  same  as  in  the  middle  ages,  only  increased  by 
circumstances  peculiar  to  our  times.     In  fact,  bo  Utile  has  any  one 
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miigle  mediaBval  claim  of  the  Pope  been  given  up,  that  it  is  even 
expressly  rejected  as  an  error  and  anti-Catholie,  to  say  that  the 
Popes  have  ever  at  any  time  gone  beyond  their  lawful  rights.  By 
this  it  is  intended  expressly  to  justify  all  the  political  arrogance  and 
all  the  assumptions  of  dominion  over  temporal  States  of  which  the 
Popes  have  ever  been  guilty;  And  thus  all  the  acts  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  as  to  the  crowning  or  deposing  of  kings,  as  to  the  things 
which  people  have  seized  in  their  revolt  against  their  rulers,  or  again, 
as  to  the  kingdoms  and  peoples  sold  or  given  to  princes,  without  or 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  all  the  attempts  to  bring  princes 
as  such,  because  of  their  temporal  government,  before  tbc  judgment- 
seat  of  the  Popes,  are  now  to  be  regarded  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
nothing  more  than  as  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  right,  which  any 
moment  may  be  exercised  again.  Whoever  does  not  admit  this,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bad  Catholic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  EncycHca 
denies  to  any  State  the  right  to  influence  in  ony  way  the  Papal 
government  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  declares  with  blunt  vehemence 
that  it  is  a ''notable  impudence**  (itmtfnis  impudentia)  to  maintain 
the  "  wicked  and  oft  condemned  **  po^^ition  that  the  highest  power  of 
the  Church  and  the  Apostle's  chair  is  subject  to  the  judgment 
{arbitrw)  of  the  civil  government  in  the  exercise  of  rights  which 
relate  to  external  order.  This  refers  to  those  wbo  are  so  **  shameless  *' 
{non  puilet)  as  to  maintain  that  **  the  laws  of  the  Cliurch  are  binding 
in  conscience  only  when  they  have  been  ratified  by  the  State,  that 
the  indulgences  and  decrees  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  which  relate  to 
religion  and  the  Church  require  the  sanction  and  approval,  or  at 
least  the  assent,  of  the  civil  power."  To  discover  the  significance  of 
the  condemnation  of  this  principle  is  not  difficult.  If  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope's  indidgences  to  the  faithful,  are  binding  in 
conscience  without  the  consent  of  the  civil  ruler,  perhaps  even 
against  his  wdl,  then  is  the  Pope  nnquestionably  the  sovereign  ruler 
over  the  nations  and  their  governments,  and  not  merely  as  some 
suppose  a  co-partner  in  the  government  of  every  State,  By  the 
expressions  of  his  will,  or  by  his  indulgences  to  the  faithful,  he 
can  remove  or  hinder  the  execution  of  civil  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  can  free  the  people  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  demand 
submission  to  his  own  laws  in  place  of  those  of  the  State.  It  depends 
on  his  pleasure  to  require  of  Catholic  subjects  under  any  civil 
government  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  hira»  that  they  *'  obey 
God  rather  than  man ; "  while  he,  according  to  the  universal  custom, 
and  as  the  people  are  taught  to  do  even  from  their  youth,  underslanda 
by  •*  God  '*  himself,  and  by  "man  "  the  princes  or  the  civil  government. 
It  must  then  be  in  the  plentitude  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  recognise 
or  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  government  or  constitution  as  it  seems 
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to  liim  to  be  or  mo!  to  be  in  locofdsiioe  witli  eedasMliGei  kwB  and 
Pepal  sipreaiaejr. 

Of  the  exefdie  of  tkU  pleaitade  of  power,  not  the  middle  Jiges 
odj,  bat  leeeoty  eren  the  most  leoeot^  tmee  IcEniiab  exampleaL 
Entlrelj  eoneipoodiiig  to  this  aflomed  lOTerafiity,  the  Pope  cUime 
the  power  of  mflietuig  extenml  pauishmetiU  in  eecietiietiad  casee, 
and  wiebee  the  power  of  the  State  to  be  at  bis  disposal  for  the  ezeea^ 
taon  of  the  fentenoei  pronoitticed  bj  the  Cbarch — to  peifbiiii,  as 
it  w^e^  the  office  of  a  policeman  or  a  bangman.    la  the  Eacydiei^ 
the  poaitioD  is  exprewly  renooiiced  that  "the  best  coiiditiaii  of  aocie^ 
is  that  in  which  it  is  reckoned  the  datjr  of  the  goTenunesit  to  keep 
in  check,  by  lawfully  determined  ptmishmaita,  the  adTersaries  of  the 
Catholic  religion^  only  so  far  as  public  safety  demands  it"     This 
position  is  also  condemned,  '^  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
keep   in  check  by  temporal  punisbments  the  transgreseors  of   itsj 
laws,"     The  condemnation  of  these  two  positions  sufficiently  shows 
the  sorrowful  demand  of  the  Papacy  on  the  State.     In  relation  to 
this|  the  bishops  are  strongly  admonished  by  the  Pope  constantly  to 
teach  "  that  the  power  of  kings  is  not  bestowed  merely  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  but  chiefly  for  the  prot4ection  of  the  Church,  and 
that  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  advantage  and  renown  of  princes 
than  for  tbcra  to  allow  the  Catholic  Church  to  exist  according  to  its 
own  lawSf  and  not  to  suiTer  ony  one  to  hinder  its  freedom ;  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  study,  when  it  is  a  question  concerning  the  things 
of  God,  to  give  by  their  royal  will  the  precedence  to  the  priests  of 
Chriflt,  appointed  in  Hi*  place/'     The  meaning  of  this  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  and  scarcely  requires  any  further  explanation-     God,  Pope, 
and  priests  are  continually  used  as  equivalents  or  fe^ubatitutes.     This 
is  the   great   trick  of    the  hierarchy.      All    that   belongs   to   God 
is  transferred  to  the  I*ope.     He  claims  in  this  way  the  obedience  of 
princes  and  the  subjection  of  States  to  the  Church— that  is,  to  him- 
self.    The  Church   is  regarded  as  a  united  ecclesiastical  goveniment, 
rttatidiTig  over  again  at  all  States,  but  altogether  independent  of  every 
one  of  them*     They  are  condemned  who  say  that  '*  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  not  by  di^-inc  appointment,  separate  from  the  civil,  and 
independent  of  it ;  nor  can  such  a  separation  and  independence  bo] 
admitted  without  the  Church  usurping  to  itself  the  essential  rights 
of  the  civil  power/*     But  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State 
is  nevertheless  rejected.     It  is  found  advantageous  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  the  Church  would  not  willingly  lose  its  old  obedient 
servant.     The  State  ban  nothing  to  teach  the  Churchj  but  the  Church 
has  everything  to  teach  the  State.     This  union  of  priest  and  king 
the  Popr.i  declares  to  have  been  at  all  times  rich  in  health  and  blessing 
to   the  civil,  as  well  as  to  the  religious,  community— a  declaration 
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wbich  openly  scorns  the  facts  of  historj^,  for  out  of  this  union  have 
sprung  great  evila,  both  to  religion  and  the  State.  The  pure  geuuine 
essence  of  each  has  been  troubled,  and,  in  consequence,  there  has 
arisen  much  hati^,  strile,  and  persecution. 

"We  have  seen  what  are  the  chief  features  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  civil  States  as  the  Catholic  Church  or  hierarchy  wishes  it 
to  be.  We  have  also  seen  what  are  the  chief  points,  the  inventory, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  Papal  claims,  the  programme  which  the  Jesuits  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  and  under  his 
protection,  are  seeking  to  realize.  They  are  striving,  again,  to  reach 
the  poiut,  which,  expressed  in  a  few  words,  means  that  the  Church 
— that  15  to  say,  the  Pope — commands,  and  the  State—that  is  to 
say,  the  prince — obeys.  In  order  perfectly  and  decidedly  to  main- 
tain this  dominion,  the  organs  of  the  Pope — ^that  is,  the  members  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  whole  clergy — are  to  be  independent  of  the  laws 
of  the  State,  to  be  free  in  every  way  to  obtain  property,  and  to  use 
it  for  the  objects  of  the  hierarchy,  as  the  Syllabus  expressly  desires. 
Schools  and  the  instruction  of  youth  are  to  be  given  over  entirely  to 
the  Church,  that  the  next  generation  may  bo  educated  as  good 
Churchmen,  and  the  mind  of  the  people  made  familiar  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  Pope— over  the  State.  For 
this  object  the  Church  is  to  have  a  veto  on  the  educational  schemes 
of  the  State,  but  the  State  is  to  have  no  veto  on  the  doings  of  the 
Church.  And  so  God  is  to  persuade  men,  to  give  them  laws  and 
restrictions,  but  men  are  not  to  claim  to  be  able  to  do  these  things 
for  "  God  !  " 


n. 

It  has  been  the  cause  of  great  and  universal  amazement  and  indig- 
nation that  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  rather  the  Papacy,  should  ever 
have  made  such  demands  as  to  science  and  civil  government.  Still 
greater  have  been  the  amazement  and  indignation  that  they  should 
have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  modern  science  and  civilization, 
announced  in  an  aggressive  form,  and  that  efforts  should  have  been 
made  in  every  possible  way  to  establish  them.  The  amazement,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  indignation,  will  decrease  when  we  consider 
out  of  what  historical  foundation  this  ecclesiastical  domination  arose, 
and  on  what  particular  ecclesiastical  principles,  or  premisses,  it  is 
built*  These  premisses  are  universally  received  as  correct  by  Catho- 
lics, and  partly,  also,  by  Protestants.  This  inquiry  is  essentially 
necessary  both  to  estimate  the  things  rightly  in  themselves,  and  to 
determine  in  what  way  in  our  time  these  Papal  pretensions  and 
assaults  on  the  mental  progress  of  the  people  are  to  be  met  as  tbey 
ought  to  be. 
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We  Lave  already  said  that  tlie  striving  of  science  and  civil  govern 
ment  to  be  independent  and  iree  from  tlie  control  of  religion  and  tlie 
priesthood,  is  a  thing  which  began  in  antiquity  in  relation  to  the 
BO-callcd  heathen  religinns.  It  is  universal,  and  not  a  mere  tempo- 
rary opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Chivistinn  or  Catholic  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  striving  of  the  Papacy  to  hinder  this  emanci- 
pation is  not  one  isolated  and  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  It 
has  found  a  place  more  or  less  in  all  religions,  and  with  every  religious 
authority,  or  community  of  priests.  But  it  has  entered  with  all  its 
concentrated  power  and  phenomena  into  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
especially  into  the  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of  that  priestiiood-  JScieuce 
and  philosophy  in  classical  antiquity  had  to  sacrifice  their  objects ; 
natural  knowledge,  its  development  and  furtherance,  to  the  dominion 
of  religion  or  superstition,  in  the  same  way  as  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus had  to  bow  before  Catholic  authority.  And  the  old  zealots  of 
the  religions  indigenous  to  their  fatherlands  and  their  religious 
customs,  wished  to  hold  the  State,  and  its  conduct  in  political  matters, 
under  the  power  of  superstitions  and  incantations,  instead  of  natural 
knowledge  and  the  guidance  of  reason,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Popes 
did  in  old  times,  and  as  the  Papacy  is  striving  to  do  now.  In  the 
course  of  the  development  of  Christianity  to  an  external  organization 
and  a  ^^sible  Church,  there  came  moments  which  favoured  in  an 
extraordinary  way  the  formation  of  an  elevated,  and  very  intensified^ 
sacerdotal  power.  One,  before  all,  of  these  favourable  circumstances, 
was  that  in  Rome,  the  centre  at  that  time  of  the  Roman  world- 
dominion,  there  arose  very  early  a  Christian  community.  Of  this 
community,  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  founder  and  head  the  apostle 
Peter,  There  were  also  other  favourable  circumstances,  particularly 
through  the  scat  of  government  being  transferred  to  Constantinople. 
The  bishop  of  this  Roman  community  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
greater  authority  In  the  West  than  all  other  bishops.  He  alao  pro- 
fited by  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  the  people  towards  imperial 
Rome,  which  he  succeeded  in  passing  over  to  the  spiritual  head  of 
this  city,  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  Christianity  with  its 
new  world-moving  ideas,  was  thus  in  a  measure  conquered  by  Rome, 
These  ideas  were  used  for  the  interest  of  Roman  dominion,  and  were 
shaped  so  as  to  serve  this  object.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity 
early  obtained  an  important,  influential,  and  fijsed  centre  for  the 
formation  of  a  settled  ecclesiastical  organization,  which  received  at 
the  same  time  the  unmistakeable  impression  of  the  Roman  genius  for 
business  and  government,  and  which  adopted  the  rich  external  cere- 
monial of  the  old  Roman  religion — partly  with  some  changes,  and 
partly  imitated.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  head  of  tho  Christian  Church,  depended 
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^liiefljr  on  the  credit  which  was  obtaiDed  for  the  tradition  that  Peter 
once  lived  at  Rome,  and  presided  for  a  long  time  as  head  of  the 
Christian  community.     There  was  but  little  foundation  for  the  tradi- 
tion, but  it  came  to  be  universally  received.     B}'  means  of  it,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  succeeded  by  degrees  in  making  himself  pass  for  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  head  of  all  other  Churches,  and  the  special 
Vicar  of  Christ.     By  means  of  it  he  transferred  to  himself  all  that 
importance,  and  that  plenitude  of  power  and  right,  which  the  dog- 
matical development  of  Christian  tradition  attributed  to  Christ.     The 
power  and   dominion  of  the  Roman  priesthood,   of  the  hierarchy, 
and  especially  of  the  absolute  Roman  Papacy,  arc  essentially  grounded, 
in  union  witli  the  circumstances  mentioned,  on  principles  that  belong 
to  dogmatical  Christolngy.     They  rest  on  the  belief  that  Jesus  being 
God  as  well  as  man,  tlid  not  merely  preach  absolute  truth,  but  also 
possessed  absolute  divine  power,  and  left  these  to  his  successors  and 
Vicars.     It  belongs  therefore  to  them  to  give  out  their  doctrine  as 
absolute  truth,  to  claim  for  it  unconditional  faith,  even  to   govern 
absolutely,  and  to  demand  unlimited  obedience.     The  bishops  soon 
made  this  demand,  not  indeed  individually,  yet  collectively,  for  their 
decrees  in  their  Synods,  and   gradually  the  Pope,  as  universal  heir, 
concentrated  in  himself  all  the  plenitude  of  power  and  all  the  ckiims 
which  flow  from  his  office  as  Vicar  of  ChrisL    When  once  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  possessed  superior  authority  in  the  Church,  lie  was  soon  able 
to  put  himself  above  both  tradition  and  Scripture.     When  he  once 
passed  for  tho  successor  of  Peter  and  chief  Vicar  of  Christ,  lie  soon 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  laying  claim  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  Christ  of  dogma,  as  well  as  those  which  Chnst  ascribed  to 
Himself^   and  those   which  He  comnnanicated  to   His  apostles  and 
disciples.     In  the  full  feeling  of  Divine  Vicarship  what  claims  may 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  energetic  and  ambitious  man !     From 
such  assumptions  and  such  premisses  what  could  not  be  deduced  and 
justified  by  a  subtle  logic  and  dialectic  !     Christ  says,  according  to 
the  Gospelj  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
Let  us  only  think  of  a  man  who  regards  himself  as  the  Vicar  of  Him 
who  spoke  these  words,  and  w^ho  understxinds  them  not  in  a  religious 
or  ethical  sense  of  pure  religious   life,  but  in  an  earthly  and  literal 
ase,  as  meaning  that  there  was  committed  to  him  a  juridical,  and 
far  along  with   that  in  a  measure,  a  physical  dominion  as  well  as 
a  spiritual !     He  will  find  no  end   to  his  claims.     He  will  como  to 
regard  himself  as  God,  or  as  a  representative  of  God  upon   earth, 
and  make  himself  pass  for  such.     Or  **  I  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  bx  heaven."     When  it  has  been  once  received  that  these 
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words  are  applicable  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  they  were  spoken,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
but  that  people  in  Rome,  accustomed  to  earthly  dominion,  would 
understand  them  in  a  sense  altogether  juridical,  not  religious;  and 
that  they  were  used  to  obtain  spiritual  or  rather  ecclesiastical 
dominion.  They  were  understood  as  intended  to  persuade  men  that 
their  weal  or  woe  depended  on  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  and  that  in 
this  temporal  life  unconditional  obedience  was  to  be  yielded  to  him 
in  all  things.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  prescribed 
and  enforced  that  ibis  hierarchical  kingdom  was  identical  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  whieh  Christ  so  often  speaks,  and  which  He 
places  in  such  sharp  opposition  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  wkich 
were  immediately  identified  with  the  St«te,  or  the  temporal  rule  of 
princes.  We  can  now  understand  how  the  priests  were  able  to 
make  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  government  to  prevail  over  the 
State  and  civil  governments.  And  no  one  who  has  once  received  or 
acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  stand-point  which  gi-ants  the  funda- 
mental assumptions,  can  rightly  reject  the  hierarchical  claims.  The 
hierarchy  was  the  keeper  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  determined 
their  meaning.  It  prescribed,  and  had  the  right  to  prescribe,  a 
meaning  favourable  to  itself.  From  the  assumptions  made  by  the 
Papacy,  and  granted  by  all  Catholics,  the  Papal  claims  are  deducexl 
I  consistently  and  logically. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  historical  development  of  the  Papacy,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  hierarchy- — to  civil  govern- 
ments. When  this  has  been  considered  we  »hall  be  able  to  judge 
rightly  the  conduct  of  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  boundless  claims  of  the  PapacVj  both  as  to  science  and 
national  life,  we  perceive  less  personal  usurpation,  or  a  merely 
usurped  authority,  than  the  necessary  working  out  of  what  was, 
and  still  is,  the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
its  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  We  shall  therefore 
be  tender  towards  the  persons,  but  only  in  order  to  be  more  reso- 
lute in  our  judgment  of  the  system.  We  shall  also  find  that  but 
little  can  be  done  b}^  merely  opposing  the  personal  claims  of  this 
or  that  Pope,  or  rejecting  individual  usurpations  which  we  may  con- 
sider excessive  or  illegal ;  and  that  the  problems  for  science  and 
national  life  are  to  conquer  this  Roman  hierarchical  system,  fully  to 
root  it  out  of  the  consciousness  and  faith  of  the  people  through 
education  and  enlightenment,  to  refuse  unconditionally  every  help 
for  furthering  it  by  force,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  take  all  precau- 
tions against  spiritual  usurpations  by  securing  full  and  free  toleration 
in  religion.  If  only  individual  demands  of  the  absolute  Papacy  are 
rejected^  and  not  the  whole  system  itself,  these  will  ever  be  returning 
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as  they  Bud  opportunity*  No  satisfactoiy  results  can  foUow  from 
merely  opposing  individual  clQims.  For  so  long  as  the  direct  divine 
authority  of  the  Papacy  is  allowed  to  stand,  scarcely  anywhere  can 
a  claim  or  a  fact  he  shown  which  is  an  illegal  transgression  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  it.  We  must  demand  earnestly  that  in  this 
respect  the  roots  be  torn  up,  or  otherwise  the  overgrown  branches 
that  have  been  cut  down  will  sprout  and  grow  again. 

When  Gregory  VI I. ,  for  example,  with  such  great  decision  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  princes,  and  demanded  obedience 
from  thera  in  nil  things  whit^h  he  chose  to  explain  as  Church 
matters,  he  did  so  because  he  regarded  himself,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  faithful  of  the  w^hole  Church,  as  the  actual  Vicar 
and  plenipotentiary  of  God.  At  the  same  time  he  regarded  the 
world  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  with  their  princes,  as  a  region 
of  sin  and  the  devil,  which  could  only  he  sanctified  and  saved  by  the 
Pope,  He  looked  on  princes  as  only  a  necessary  evil,  established  by 
force.  They  were  the  consequence  of  the  temptation  of  Satan  and  of  sin> 
60  that  in  a  measure  they  must  be  superfluous  when  the  direct  divine 
dominion  of  the  Pope  universally  prevails.  In  fact,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  hierarchy  and  the  foundation  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  this  doctrine  is  perfectly  just  and  logical.  Whoever  con- 
demns the  claim  of  this  Pope,  if  he  has  any  real  foundation  for  his 
condemnation,  and  thinks  out  the  matter  logically,  must  reject  the 
whole  Catholic  system,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  foundation  or  premisses  on 
which  it  rests.  But  this  supposes  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  of 
Christianity  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
system  originated.  It  supposes,  too,  an  entirely  different  meaning 
of  the  places  of  Scripture  on  which  the  power  and  right  of  the 
hierarchy  are  supposed  to  be  established — yea,  an  entire  modification 
of  the  interpretation  of  dogmas  which  are  received  as  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  We  must  no  longer  grant  that  the  world  in  itself  iB 
a  kingdom  of  sin  and  the  devil,  over  against  which  the  Church  is  to 
stand  as  a^  immediate  juridical  and  externally  orgjinized  kingdom 
of  God.  As  little  can  we  admit  that  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
earthly  God-king,  into  whose  place  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
entered,  Even  the  doctrine  of  God  must  undergo  a  purification,  for 
so  long  as  the  Pope  is  regarded  as  the  immediate  Vicar  of  God,  who 
interferes  in  all  civil  matters,  gives  temporal  laws,  inflicts  physical 
punishments,  and  commands  entire  nations  to  be  rooted  out  by  the 
sword  :  in  short,  so  long  as  the  Popes,  with  the  hierarchy*  claim  to  be 
the  Vicars  of  the  Old  Testament  God,  and  are  acknowdedged  as  such 
by  the  faithful,  their  claims  and  interferences  in  the  temporal 
and  political  region,  e%"en  if  combined  with  the  exercise  of  force,  can 
scarcely  be  rejected  as  illegal.    All  this  is  only  the  logical  consequence 
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of  ike  theocratic  idea  and  its  realization.  Whoever— as  wns  the  case 
imiffBrsally  in  the  middle  ages,  and  mnat  in  modern  tiraea  be  the 
case  with  all  Catholics — -whoever  believes  in  the  absolute  divinity  of 
the  Church,  and  the  immediate  Ticarship  of  Christ  and  God  through 
the  Pope,  or  holds  fast  to  obedience  from  a  submissive  sense  of  duty 
— whoever,  I  say,  allows  the  ground  principles  to  be  valid,  and  accepta 
the  premisses,  commits  a  logical,  and  from  his  stand-point  a  moral 
offence,  if  he  rejects  the  great,  even  if  unwarrantable  and  altogether 
illegal  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  as  they  have  been  put  forward  from 
the  earliest  middle  ages.  He  alone  thinks  and  acts  consistently  and 
ratioiially  who  rejects,  along  wiih  the  consequences  and  the  preten- 
sioiifl,  the  ground  principles  and  premisses.  The  so-called  Liberal 
theologians  and  statesmen  among  Catholics  should  consider  this  weU, 
that  they  may  come  out  of  the  halthess  and  uncertainty  of  thought 
and  action  in  which  they  are  bound,  and  which  greatly  hinder 
them  from  doing  anything  really  useful  for  religious  reform,  and  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  people. 

If  we  are  justly  to  estimate  the  views  and  pretensions  of  other 
Popes  these  conHiderations  must  be  our  guide.  Innocent  III.  says, 
**  The  Roman  high  priest  takes  upon  earth,  not  the  place  of  a  mere 
man,  but  of  the  true  God,"  This  was,  in  fact,  the  universal  belief  at 
that  time,  and  is  to-day  with  all  strong  Roman  Catholics;  and,  indeed, 
it  must  be  with  all  who  regard  the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  ' 
Christ  as  God.  Innocent  III.  avowedly  was  led  entirely  by  the 
theocratic  idea;  only  in^rtead  of  the  Jewish  national  theocraey,  a 
universal  one  was  to  he  established.  The  Pope  was  to  be  the  universal 
ruler  over  all  kingdoms,  princes,  and  nations  of  the  earth.  To  ua^ 
this  seems  an  advenhirons  thought  and  a  chimerical  effort,  bnt  well- 
grounded  and  legitimate  for  him  who  regards  himself  as  the  pleni- 
potentiary, vicar,  and  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  to  whom  is 
committed  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  who  can  believe 
that  God  is  so  created  in  the  image  of  man  that  a  man  may  be  His 
Vicar  for  all  other  men  ;  and  whose  government  of  this  world,  at  least 
in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity,  is  of  that  kind  that  it 
CEm  be  transferred  to  a  man  as  hcum  tenons,  and  to  whom  the  theo* 
cratic  endeavours  of  this  Vicar,  or  Vice-God,  upon  earth  after 
universal  dominion  do  not  appear  unreasonable  or  unwarrantable. 
What  bounds,  then,  can  be  put  to  such  a  representative  of  God  upon 
earth?  What  demands  for  unconditional  subjection  and  service 
from  men  can  be  rcf^arded  as  too  sreat  or  as  unlawful  bv  those  who 
once  believe  this  authority  and  plenitude  of  power  as  belonging  to 
the  immediate  Vicar  of  God ;  a  being  supernatural,  endowed  with 
gifts  of  incanliition,  and  now  also  declared  infallible  !  Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  maint-ained  that  God  had  placed  him  over  kings  and  kingdoms, 
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\  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  destroying  and  building,  of  rooting 
'wt  and  planting  again.  Kings  were  made  subject  to  him  because 
of  tbeir  sins,  and  he  was  able  to  depose  them.  The  Bull  *' Unam 
Sane  tarn "  maintains  that  the  temporal  sword  is  subject  to  the 
spiritaal,  and  must  be  drawn  by  the  king  for  the  Church  at  the  will 
and  nod  of  the  priest ;  that  the  spiritual  power  has  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  temporal,  if  it  does  wrong,  hut  that  the  spiritual  is  responsible 
to  none  but  God,  Whoever  denies  this  power  is  declared  to  be  a 
Manichacan,  It  is  said  that  for  every  creature  there  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  salvation  laid  down  by  the  Pope.  This  Pope, 
tben,  expresses  himself  with  tlie  utmost  decision;  and  who  can 
fairly  deny  that  he  only  drew  the  extreme  consequences  from 
principles,  or  premisses,  which  even  now  are  received,  and  which, 
if  rightly  believed  and  earnestly  carried  out,  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  immense  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  P 

In  like  manner  tho  following  Popes :  Leo  X.  confirmed  the  Bull 
"Unarn  Sanctam,"  at  the  Lateran  Council,  in  1;j  1 7.  In  the  Bull 
against  Luther,  this  Pope  says  expressly  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  burn  heretics.  Since  the  Pope  regarded  this  as  good, 
it  must  follow  that  it  was  also  willed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
organ  the  Pope  is,  Paul  HI,,  with  a  lofty  sense  of  his  authority  as 
Divine  Vicar,  and,  consequent  on  this,  of  his  sovereignty  over  princes 
and  peoples,  sent  out  a  Bull  against  Henry  VII L  of  England,  which 
freed  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  instigated  them  to 
open  war  against  him ;  offered  England  to  any  one  who  coidd 
conquer  it,  and  promised  all  the  goods,  movable  nnd  immovable,  of 
heretical  England  to  the  conqueror.  Pope  Paul  IV.  appealed  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  that  all  power  in  Christendom 
belonged  to  him,  that  all  imperial  and  temporal  power  belonged  to 
him.  **  The  Pope,'*  he  said,  "  has  two  swords  in  his  hand.  He 
created  and  creates  kings  every  day,  and  transfers  kingdoms  as  he 
wills.  Since  God  appoints  that  the  Apostles  and  their  successors 
shall  judge  angels,  how  much  more  are  they  able  to  judge  men?*' 
This  is  spoken  plainly  and  decidedly.  But  considering  the  assump- 
tions with  wliich  tho  Popes  started,  it  was  impo.^sible  to  escape  going 
80  iar  in  a  time  when  mental  scientific  activity  consisted  essen- 
tially in  drawing  with  scliolustic  subtlety  the  proper  consequences 
from  given  premis.ses.  But  even  in  the  present  time,  in  writings 
and  edifying  discourses,  thia  pious  insanity  concerning  the  authority 
and  importance  of  the  priesthood  comes  to  light.  It  is  even  main- 
tained that  the  priest  has  a  certain  power  over  God,  especially  in  the 
Eucharist;  that,  at  the  word  of  the  priest,  God  must  come  with  all 
His  essence  into  the  transubstantiated  bread.     How  tben   could  a 
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limit  be  set  to  the  power  or  the  right  of  the  Pope,  the  priest  of  all 
priests  ?  The  same  Pope  Paul  explained  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
ambassadors,  in  a  full  consistory,  that  he  was  the  successor  of  the 
high  priests  who  had  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  that  ho  would 
sooner  set  fire  to  the  corners  of  the  world  than  forego  that  right. 
In  ItJoS,  he  sent  out  the  Bull  '*  Ex  Apostolatiis  Officio,"  in  which 
he,  as  Vicar  on  earth  of  God  and  Christ,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
apostolical  power,  solemnly  sanctions  all  the  most  extreme  doctrines 
concerning  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  and  curses  all  his 
enemies.  Pop©  Pius  V.  was  penetrated  by  the  same  consciousness  of 
hia  absolute  fulness  of  power.  In  the  Bull  against  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  **  Regnans  in  Excelsis,'*  he  said  that  God  had  set  him 
over  all  nations  and  kingdoms.  By  this  power  he  was  *'  to  tear  up, 
to  overthrow,  to  scatter,  and  lay  waste,  to  build,  or  plant  again,'*  and 
in  virtue  of  it  he  orders  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  the 
Queen.  There  is  a  suspicion,  apparently  not  without  foundation, 
that  ho  hired  assassins  to  attempt  her  life.  By  a  like  spirit  almost 
all  the  Popes  were  animated,  even  to  the  present  time.  They 
never  gave  up  their  pretensions  and  their  principles,  though  they 
have  not  always  been  able  to  enforce  them,  Pius  IX.  believed  that 
in  consequence  of  the  resuscitated  faith  of  the  people  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  the  time  had  cnme  and  the  circum- 
stances were  again  favourable  for  putting  forth  these  claims,  and 
ratifying  them  in  a  General  Council.  That  he  has  the  right  to  set 
up  and  put  down  kinn^s  he  does  not  say  expressly  either  in  the 
Encyclica  or  the  Syllabus ;  yet  it  will  be  easy,  when  the  circum- 
stances are  again  favourable,  to  infer  this  right  from  the  office  of 
divine  Yicarahip,  and  to  find  it  contained  both  in  the  Encyclica  and 
the  Syllabus*  It  is  clearly  maintained  in  them  both  that,  in  the 
rising  conflicts  between  the  authority  of  the  State  and  that  of  the 
Church,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Catholic  nationig  to  obey  the  Church, 
and  to  prefer  its  authority  to  that  of  the  Stat€.  The  Papal  privi- 
leges appear  also  to  extend  even  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution  of 
States.  The  Pope  certainly  in  the  Encyclica  strongly  condemns  those 
who  *'  with  entire  misapprehension  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain 
principles  of  sound  reason,  dare  to  maintain  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  through  so-called  public  opinion,  or  in  any  other  way,  con- 
stitutes the  highest  law,  independent  of  all  divine  and  human  law." 
In  like  manner,  the  Pope  rejects  the  kind  of  governments  which 
secure  freedom  in  religion,  or  make  no  distinction  between  the  true 
and  the  false  religion.  In  this  it  is  implied  that  from  him  alone 
can  they  learn  the  true  religion.  He  complains  that  **  people  dare 
apply  to  the  civil  community  the  godless  and  absurd  principle  of 
so-called  Naturalism,  and  to  teach  that  the  beat  kind  of  government 
and  civil  progreas  to  be  desired  is,  that  human  society  be  guided 
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and  governed  without  any  reference  to  religion,  as  if  it  did  not 
exists  or  at  least  without  making  any  difference  between  the  true 
religion  and  the  false/'  There  is,  then,  nothing  given  up  of  all 
the  pretensions  to  the  highest  universal  sovereignty,  and  nothing 
ever  will  or  can  be  consistently  given  up  so  long  as  the  already 
mentioned  assumptions  concerning  the  office,  authority,  and  power 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  of  the  Pope,  are  rightly  held  and 
belie vingly  received  in  the  Catholic  world. 

Catholic  theologians  have  not  omitted  to  teach  and  establish  with 
all  earnestness,  with  scholastic  subtlety  and  pious  unction,  the  rights 
and  pretensions  which  the  Popes  inferred  from  their  authority  and 
assumed  functions.  They  have  also  caused  these  doctrines  and  the 
proofs  of  them,  mth  their  scholastic  subtleties,  to  be  set  forth  as 
the  genuine  **  Church  scienco,"  which  no  good  Catholic  is  to  oppose. 
This  was  done  with  every  circumstance  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  before  all  by  the  Pope  himself.  It  was  in  this  business  that 
the  Jesuits  in  particidar  led  the  way  with  the  greatest  audacity, 
as,  we  might  say,  the  logical  enfanh  terribks.  The  Jesuit  Molina 
says,  '*  The  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope,  because  of  its  supernatural 
object,  embraces  also  the  highest,  most  extended  power  of  temporal 
jurisdiction  over  all  princes  and  all  persons  belonging  to  the  Church, 
So  far  as  this  object  requires  it  the  Pope  can  depose  kings,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  kingdoms  ;  can  judge  between  them  concerning 
temporal  things,  annul  their  laws,  and  perform  among  Christians  all 
other  things  which  he,  according  to  his  wise  will,  because  of  the 
supernatiu-al  object  and  common  spiritual  salvation,  reckons  to  belong 
to  him.  And  this  he  can  do,  not  merely  through  censures,  that 
is,  spiritual  penalties,  but  also  by  force  and  arras,  the  same  as  any 
other  temporal  power  j  but  it  is  most  becoming  that  the  Pope  should 
not  do  this  himself,  but  cause  it  to  be  done  by  temporal  princes.  On 
this  account  it  is  said  that  the  Po^^o  has  two  swords,  and  the  highest 
temporal  and  spiritual  power."  So  far  this  Jesuit.  In  fact,  when  it 
is  once  admitted  that  to  the  Pope  belongs  the  highest  spiritual 
dominion,  an  actual  spiritual  imperium ;  that  it  is  his  function,  and 
that  he  has  power  to  rule  the  world  by  nieans  of  a  juridical  organiza- 
tion and  canon  laws,  in  order  thereby  to  promote  truth  and  morality 
in  the  world ;  to  establish  and  build  up  a  theocratic  kingdom  in  the 
world  ;  then  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  but  that  he  will  also  claim 
the  temporal  power,  since  it  has  the  means  at  command  to  further 
and  put  in  force  the  spiritual  power,  And  as  to  the  physical  weapons 
themselves,  how  can  they  be  better  used  than  for  the  fyrtherauce  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  as  well  as  for  the 
extirpation  of  heretics;  the  adversaries  and  enemies  of  God,  who,  as 
destroyers  of  the  Church  and  kin  gel  om  of  God,  and  as  oifeuders  against 
the  divine  majesty,  deserve  not  merely  chastisement,  but  death  P 
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Like  all  other  transgressors,  they  must  be  rooted  out,  eyen  as  lie 
Israelites  destroyed  the  inhabitaiitfi  of  Caiman.  It  is  not,  then, 
amazing  that  Salmeron,  another  Jeeuit»  says  that  the  Pope  can  com- 
mand  the  execution  of  a  heretical  prince;  for,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  entire  natious  with  their  princes  had  to  be  destroyed, 
because  of  the  chosen  people,  and  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  perfect 
theocracy  ;  much  more  must  the  same  be  done  for  the  furtherance  and 
protection  of  the  Christian  Churc-h,  which  is  a  much  higher  theocracy  ! 
The  logic  is  formidable  and  inexorable  if  once  the  premifiees  a; 
admitted.  Most  scholastic  theologians  of  later  times,  especially  those 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  maintain  a  direct  power  of  the  Pope  over 
states,  princes,  and  nations  as  to  their  temporal  affairs.  The  people 
are  reckoned  the  source  of  the  power  of  princes,  to  whom  they  transfer 
it.  But  the  institution  of  princely  power  in  this  way  by  the 
govercignty  of  the  people  can  only  be  valid  through  the  confirmation 
of  the  Pope.  According  to  this  the  Pope  is  the  ultimate  or  true 
ground  of  all  legitimate  doininioii ;  and  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  him 
to  crown  princes,  and  to  depose  them  again.  The  Jesuit  Bellarmine 
avowedly  modifies  this  doctrine.  He  docs  not  recognise  in  the  Pope 
a  direct,  but  only  an  indirect,  power  over  temporal  princes  ;  yet  with 
fluch  explanations  that  the  Papal  privileges  remain  fondamentally 
the  same  as  if  the  power  were  dii'ect.  But  so  decidedly  is  the 
direct  power  over  princes  received  at  Rome  tit  at  by  tlie  command  of 
the  Pope  of  that  time,  the  furious  Sixtus  V-,  Bellarmine's  work  was 
put  in  the  Index  of  books  forbidden.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the 
next  Pope  that  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  it  out  of  the  Index. 
Afterwards,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  all  i>ossible  decision, 
the  doctrine  of  the  direct  spiritual-temporal  universal  dominion  of 
the  Pope  was  restored.  By  it  princes  themselves,  because  of  their 
sins,  their  religious  belief,  or  their  incapacity,  might  be  deposed, 
their  subjects  freed  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  their  lands  given  to 
others,  and  even  the  princes  themselves  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  death.  This  was  the  Roman  theological  doctrine  of  Papal  power, 
a  doctrine  which  agreed  entirely  with  the  Papal  exercise  of  it. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Catliolic  theologians  it  must  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  Pope ;  for  in  the  Syllabus^  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  declared  to  be  un- Catholic  and  an  error  to  say  that 
the  l^opes  have  ever  at  any  time  exceeded  their  legitimate  power  and 
authority. 


III. 


It  is  Impossible  that  modern  States   can  endure  such  an  eccle- 
siastical authority,  or  enter  into  union  with  it,  if  they  arc  to  executoj 
their  own  functions  and  be  true  to  their  mission  of  culture.     Theaei 
functions  are,  to  bring  the  entire  being  of  humanity  to  its  highest 
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developTnent  and  perfection  in  matters  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
Even  if  they  agree  to  the  moat  extreme  concessions  as  to  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  hierarchy,  which  claims  an  unlimited  plenitude  of 
di\ine  power,  yet  they  will  not  satisfy  the  Pope  so  long  as  they  do 
not  renounce  their  sovereignty,  acknowledge  Papal  supremacy,  and 
regard  its  highest  privileges  as  a  gift  of  grace.  Unless  this  is  done, 
they  will  find  the  Papacy  and  the  Jesuits  always  aggi'cssiye,  and 
always  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  excite  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous people  against  the  civil  gorenimeuts  in  favour  of  Church 
domination.  This  will  be  done  by  the  watch- word  that  **  we  are  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
other  way  for  the  State  to  seeare  its  independence  and  to  render 
possible  the  execution  of  its  functions  than  the  perfect  severance  of 
the  union  with  the  Church ;  the  most  complete  liberation  from  its 
influence  as  a  hierarchical  organization  and  system  of  govemment. 
This  is  what  we  call  the  complete  secularization  of  the  State.  If  the 
civil  power  does  not  do  this,  if  it  remains  in  union  or  in  contract  with 
the  Church  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  government,  then,  to  be  consistent, 
it  must  acknowledge  the  higher  authority  of  the  Church  over  itself, 
and  for  the  most  part  be  subject  to  it,  waiting  the  privileges  which 
the  Pope  will  be  pleased  to  confer.  But  if,  notwithstanding  this 
recognition  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  absolute  Papacy  as  a  legal 
power  and  as  a  direct  divine  authority, — that  which  it  claims  to 
be ;  if  the  State  does  not  seriously  regard  the  Church  as  altogether 
divine,  but  in  part  limits  and  opposes  it  in  its  claims,  not  merely  pro- 
Yoking  its  opposition,  but  treating  it  with  halfness  and  inconsistency, 
then  the  reproach  of  injustice  towards  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  not  undeserved.  For,  in  this  case,  the  State  has  placed  itself  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  absolute  Papacy,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  superhuman  and  supernatural  pretensions,  has  recognised  it  aa  a 
power  with  which  terms  may  be  made.  It  appears  then  to  us,  that 
the  only  right  and  consistent  thing  which  the  State  can  do,  is  not  to 
acknowledge  the  direct  divine  foundation  which  the  Church  main- 
tains for  itself,  that  is  to  say,  to  let  it  rest  on  itself  in  the  same  way 
as  with  all  other  religions  and  denominations.  The  State  should 
ignore  the  premisses,  and  then  it  will  have  a  right,  logically  and 
juridically,  entirely  to  ignore  the  consequences.  But  it  is  altogether 
inadmissible,  yea,  irrational  and  illogical,  to  yield  the  premisses,  and 
yet,  arbitrarily  or  according  to  human  law,  to  judge,  limit,  partly  or 
even  entii'cly  to  remove  that  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  divine. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  advocates  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims 
say  that  the  State  and  human  law  in  this  set  themselves  above  God, 
and  constitute  themselves  judges  of  God,  since  they  wish  to  judge 
and  limit  by  human  measures  that  authority  with  which,  notwith- 
standing its  claims  to  an  immediate  Divinity,  they  have  entered  into 
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a  union  which  presupposes  an  admission  that  these  claims  are  valid. 
Such  a  proceeding  must  be  dangerous  to  the  State  iteelf.  On  the 
one  8ide  it  is  granted  that  to  the  people  this  authority,  recognised 
by  the  State,  is  announced  as  divine,  snpernatiirul,  above  all  other, 
and  the  recognition  of  it  to  be  enforced  even  by  physical  means. 
On  the  other  side,  the  civil  governments  themselves  limit  the  claims 
of  this  divine  power,  oppose  and  thwart  it,  so  that  by  the  people  it 
may  easily  be  sut^pected  as  wicked  and  godless. 

In  our  judgment,  the  only  way  out  of  these  difficulties  is  in  the 
diaaolution  of  the  connection  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  especially 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  absolute  Papacy.  The  middle  age  con- 
nection must  be  thoroughly  removed,  since  all  the  grounds  which 
gave  it  meaning  and  made  it  useful  are  now  gone.  The  State  oa  such 
can  no  longer  believe  in  an  immediate  direct  divine  power  in  the 
Church  or  the  Papacy,  and  yet  not  believingly  be  subject  to  it.  On 
the  one  side,  if  it  did  this,  it  would  illegally  overstep  its  own  province,, 
and  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters  without  eithepj 
right  or  competency*  Whilst  on  the  other  aide  its  own  sovereignt; 
must  lie  in  submissive  obedience  to  that  of  the  Church,  that  is,  at  th^ 
feet  of  the  I'ope.  But  again  the  old  idea  of  the  State  as  a  temporal' 
kingdom,  a  profane  world,  the  special  region  of  sin  and  the  devil, 
standing  over  against  the  Church  as  tho  kingdom  of  God  and 
redemption,  must  be  regarded  as  an  Idea  of  the  past.  It  can  never 
again  exercise  that  influence  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State 
which  for  centuries  hitherto  it  1ms  exercised,  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  putting  down  of  that  of  the  State. 
So  also  every  mean  or  superficial  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
must  be  overcome.  Such  as  that  iti?  only  duty  is  to  take  care  of 
bodies,  but  tlmt  souls  are  tlie  property  of  the  Church,  to  be  placed 
under  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  functions  of  the  State,  as  we 
understand  them  now,  are  to  form  and  nourish  the  entire  human  life, 
chiefly  indeed  through  the  furtherance  of  the  .spiritual  development, 
but  to  raise  also  the  physical  mat^^rial  well-being,  to  beautif)'  and 
ennoble  the  external  a^  well  os  tho  spiritual  existence-  The  State 
has  also  an  ethical  and  intellectual  function  to  fulfil.  It  is  a  kingdom 
of  right,  of  truth,  and  of  morality.  The  right  ordering  of  human 
relations,  and  the  furtherance  of  science  and  humanity  in  all  their 
relations,  is  the  goal  of  its  endea^^ours.  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard 
to  religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  wo  are  irresistibly  driven 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  an 
external  spiritual  dominion.  Christ  Himself  expressly  Ibrbade  His 
disciples  to  seek  after  the  manner  of  earthly  kings  to  rule  over  the 
faithful  in  his  kingdom. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  will  have  been  duly  considered 
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If  we  can  show  that  the  objections  usually  brought  against  the  separa- 
tion of  this  union  are  of  no  weight.  The  ohjeetions  whicli  (-hiefly 
concern  the  State  are  that  through  this  separation  it  will  be  perfectly 
"godless,"  that  the  secularization  will  be  a  profanation.  This  can  only 
be  maintained  according  to  the  old  way  of  seeing  in  nature  and  the 
natural  formations  of  history  a  kingdom  of  the  wicked  or  the  devil, 
and  only  recognising  something  divine  in  miracles  and  in  the  so- 
called  superaatural  region  of  the  Church.  This  view — in  fact  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Manichman  dualism— must  be  regarded  as  a 
stand-point  which  has  been  conquered.  Nature,  even  matter  itself 
in  its  essence  and  operations,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  reasonless 
region  of  darkness  and  a  kingdom  of  the  wicked,  a.s  formerly  it  was, 
especially  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  is 
discovered  even  in  its  minutest  parts  to  be  a  kingdom  of  law  and 
order,  a  region  of  rational  phenomena,  and  so  far  a  divine  revelation. 
So  also  is  it  with  the  State.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  work  of  man, 
created  and  formed  in  all  its  relations*  through  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  and  yet  not  to  he  considered  as  a  bad,  profane  kingdom  of  the 
world,  and  region  of  ungodliness  and  anti-godliness.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  legal  rational  striving  of 
the  spirit,  an  effort  continually  perfecting  itself,  to  bring  the  being 
of  humanity  to  an  expression  of  the  full  measure  of  reason,  and  to 
realize  in  it  divine  ideas*  And  therefore  the  State  in  its  way  is  divine 
as  well  as  the  Church.  It  is  at  length  time  to  admit  that  reason, 
order,  and  law,  are  the  proper  expressions  of  the  divine  existence  and 
government;  not  that  which  wants  order,  and  cannot  be  compre- 
hended ;  not  that  which  appears  lawless  and  marvellous.  It  is  for 
the  protection  and  furtherance  of  religion  itself  that  we  desire 
earnestly  to  acknowledge,  and  to  lead  the  people  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  highest  and  most  manifest  revelation  of  the  Godhead  is  to 
be  found  in  the  known,  the  clear,  the  rational,  and  the  orderly ;  not 
in  the  dark,  the  inconceivable,  the  incomprehensible,  and  wiiat  is 
called  the  miraculous.  Hitherto  religion  and  faitli  in  God  have  been 
grounded  on  miracles  and  incomprehensibles.  By  these  the  truth  of 
religion  and  the  existence  of  God  have  been  proved.  So  now  every 
incomprehensibility  explained,  every  law  of  nature  or  history  dis- 
closed and  divested  of  its  miraculouB  character,  removes  a  pillar  from 
religious  belief,  gives  it  a  shock,  or  annihilates  it  altogether.  It  is 
then  no  marvel  that  the  authority  of  faith  and  the  positive  theology 
are  unfriendly  to  science,  that  they  treat  it  with  distrust,  and  in  every 
way  try  to  hinder  it.  The  blame,  however,  of  injuring  religion  does 
not  fall  fairly  on  science,  but  on  the  misunderstanding  of  religious 
fiuth,  and  the  resting  it  on  a  wrong  foundation.  By  the  believers  in 
positive  theology  the  present  age  is  charged  with  the  worship  of 
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reason,  which  puts  itseK  in  the  place  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  with 
"  Kationalism/*  which  take^  the  place  of  faith,  and  renders  it  im- 
neoessarj^  But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  which  we  do  not  for  s 
moment  admit,  it  woyld  probably  be  better,  more  worthy  of  man, 
and  more  pleasing  to  God,  to  reverence  the  divine  in  reason  and  in 
law,  than  in  the  inconceivable,  the  accidental,  and  the  miraculous, 
Keason  and  the  rational  is  ever  the  expression  of  the  EternaL  It  ia 
the  divine,  that  in  which  God  is  revealed,  manifests  Himself,  works, 
and  13,  The  consciousness  of  the  divine,  and  the  reverence  of  it, 
which  are  grounded  in  acience,  are  tinn,  sure,  and  unchangeable ;  as 
reasonable  as  the  religious  faith  commonly  is,  which  resta  only  oa 
miracles,  darkness,  and  ineomprehensibility.  Morality  also  has  a 
firm  foundation  in  rational  convictions^  ao  that  it  cannot  in  any  case 
come  into  collision  with  science. 

The  State  then  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  something  merely 
worldly,  profane,  or  directly  undivine.  It  appears  rather  as  the 
stamp  of  the  divine,  because  in  it  reason,  right,  morality,  humanity, 
ever  find  their  highest  representation.  An  era  therefore  may  begin 
in  which  again,  as  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  human  race,  all  that 
happens  and  aU  that  is  will  be  regarded  as  the  continual  moving  and 
working  of  God.  Not  merely,  as  in  former  times,  thot  all  pheno- 
mena and  all  the  operations  of  nature  be  fantastiailly  personitied  and 
divinized,  but  that  through  the  active  understanding  of  the  orderly 
and  rational  course  of  existence  the  divine  will  bo  seen  in  the  reign 
of  law  rather  than  in  the  miraculous.  The  Bible  as  well  as  Horner^ 
ascribes  groat  thoughts,  wise  counsels,  and  good  resolutions  to  tha 
influence  of  the  Deity  agreeably  to  the  religious  mode  of  conteai* 
plating  the  world  in  these  early  times.  Would  it  not  be  admi^ible 
even  now  to  maintain  this,  only  not  in  the  sense  of  a  supernatural 
divine  development  or  miracidous  inspiration,  but  in  the  sense 
that  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  exercise  of  them  i«  s 
proof  or  proclamation  of  the  divine  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. 

With  this  view  of  the  State  and  its  functions  we  are,  however,  far 
from  putting  it  in  the  place  of  religion,  or  from  wishing  to  concede 
to  it  the  dominion  over  religion  and  the  Church.  Wo  wish  rather 
that  religion  and  all  the  forma  of  religion  be  altogether  separated 
from  the  State  and  from  civil  governments.  It  is  entirely  conststeikt 
with  our  view  that  the  State  and  religion  become  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous, that  thereby  more  unity  and  harmony  oome  into  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people,  and  that  every  remnant  of  the  Manichasan 
dualism  should  disappear  ;  yet  the  State  and  religion  are  entirely 
distinct  regions,  and  have  very  difterent  functions  to  perform.  The 
State,  with  all  its  strivings,  is  contained  purely  within  the  temporal^ 
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the  mere  earthly  stTeam  of  the  transient.  The  goal  which  waves 
before  it  and  towank  which  it  aims,  is  only  the  idetil  and  the  realijGa- 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  perfection  in  their  earthly  relation  a.  Religion, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with  its  natnre,  presses  ont  continu- 
ally beyond  this  earthly  being,  seeks  to  determine  and  to  realize 
first  the  relation  of  the  soul,  and  then  of  the  whole  of  the  earthlv 
life,  to  the  divine  and  eternal,  to  the  absolute  first  ground  and  essence* 
Its  tendency  ever  is  to  turn  away  from  the  world-striving  and  to  sink 
into  its  divine  Original.* 

But  religion  will  reform  itself  in  accordance  with  this,  its  true 
essential  being,  and  as  the  result  of  the  interpretation  of  the  State 
which  we  have  given,  when  the  State,  on  its  side,  has  been  put 
right  And  Christianity  must  especially  be  made  conformable  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  its  Author.  It  must,  as  we  have  already  said, 
cease  to  be  a  region  of  earthly  douiinion,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
cease  to  influence  earthly  relations  by  incantations  and  by  means  of 
the  supernatural.  It  must  not  seek  to  rule  o?er  or  hinder  the 
activity  and  development  of  earthly  powers,  whether  they  be 
physical  or  mental.  It  must  become  a  purely  spiritual,  purely 
inward  disposition  of  the  heart  or  mind,  and  must  have  for  its 
objects  only  piety  and  morality.  No  moi^e  must  it  seek  to  change 
the  course  of  nature  through  direct  divine  working,  arbitrarily  and 
in  the  way  of  miracle,  at  any  moment  according  to  the  wishes  or 
necessities  of  men.  Its  only  aim  must  be  the  disinterested  worship 
and  glory  of  Grod,  the  purification  and  elevation  of  the  human  soul, 
the  working  in  it  of  higher  feelings,  of  a  humble  resigned  disposition, 
of  a  pure  mind  and  moral  rectitude  of  will  But  this  inward 
ennobling  and  sanctifying  of  the  human  soul  must  no  more  be 
carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  way,  by  magic  and  incanta- 
tions, but  through  the  individual  activity  of  men  under  the  intel- 
ligible influence  of  the  universal  divine  government.  Christ  nowhere 
attaches  importance  to  a  magical,  mysterious,  divine  favour,  com» 
mnnicated  as  an  especial  gift.  He  everywhere  teaches  that  men, 
through  ethical  striving,  through  fulfilling  the  wIU  of  the  "  Heavenly 
Father,**  shall  make  themselves  well-pleasing  to  Qod,  and  obtain 
everlasting  life.  If  tlie  **  Christianity  of  Christ  '*  seems  on  tlie  one 
side  too  much  to  favour  fleeing  from  the  world,  this  is  yet  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  express  command  of  practical  love  to  our 
neighbour,  which  is  equally  enforced  with  the  command  for  the 
perfect  love  of  God.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
old  religions,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  magic  and  theurgy,  that 

•  These  ideas  are  brought  out  more  ftiUy  in  the  author's  work  **  Daa  Chnstenthum 
und  die  modem©  NaturwiBeenachaft,**  in  the  section  "  Das  tlimtentlium  und  dio 
modetnfi  CiyiltEtition." 
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ceremonies  and  worship  of  this  kind  were  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  with  the  same  object.  It  may  have  been 
that,  in  the  centuries  that  are  past,  these  corresponded  to  the  circum- 
stances of  men  and  national  and  so  were  in  some  sense  necessary.  But 
now  that  the  orderly  and  necessary  course  of  nature  has  been  clearly 
understood,  and  since,  through  inquiries  of  all  kinds,  the  old  idea  of 
God  has  become  in  part  untenable,  has  undergone,  and  must  still 
undergo  puriiication,  such  religious  ceremonials  and  continuous 
miracles  are  no  more  to  be  received.  How  could  it  accord  with  our 
idea  of  the  ali-good  and  all-just  God,  that  arbitrarOy,  through  easy 
and  partly  external  mechanical  means,  the  divine  displeasure  could  be 
removed  from  men^  or  the  divine  favour  obtained  ?  How  could  God^ 
if  He  can  help  all  men  by  a  miracle,  not  be  willing  to  help  all  men  ? 
If  He  can  help  some  without  this  co-operation,  how  can  He  not  be 
able  to  help  all  P  Or  how  can  He  only  help  half,  wlien  it  is  possible 
for  Him  to  help  all  together  ?  If  He  has  resolved,  in  consequence 
of  Hie  power  and  might  to  help  them  by  miracles,  how  is  it  that  He 
leaves  this  help  to  the  accident  of  the  earthly  course  of  this  world, 
and  to  the  uncertainty  and  weakness  of  human  endeavours  ? 

"WTien  these  things  are  duly  weighed,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  old 
ideas  are  as  untenable  with  the  course  of  nature  as  they  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  idea  of  God.  In  connection  with  this  is  the  necessity  to 
free  the  conception  of  divine  **  revelation  *'  from  the  narrowness  and 
narrow-heartedn ess  which  have  been  attached  to  it  by  positive  theology 
and  the  Church,  and  to  understand  it  in  a  wider  and  fuller  sense.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  concerning  such  a  God  as  Christ  taught  and 
science  requires,  that  He  could  arbitrarily  give  or  promise  a  revela- 
tion as  a  special  privilege,  that  He  could  give  it  only  to  this  or  that 
people,  preserve  to  them  truth  and  law  whilst  He  refuses  these  to  all 
other  men  and  nations,  although  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Him 
to  communicate  it  also  to  them,  and  thus  to  free  them  from  error, 
sin,  and  everlasting  destruction.  So,  likewise,  it  is  not  reconcileable 
with  the  higher  idea  of  God,  and  with  an  actual  divine  revelation, 
that  it  should  be  given  to  mankind  and  j^et  committed  ouly  as  a 
peculiar  inheritance  to  a  few  men  who  arc  to  administer  it  at  their 
will  or  according  to  their  capacity.  How  could  the  Christian's  God 
have  given  up  the  salvation  of  men,  **  His  children,*^  to  the  power 
and  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  weak  men,  if  according  to  His  goodness 
and  justice  He  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  is  impartially  disposed 
towards  all,  and  has  had  the  same  object  in  the  creation  of  all  ?  The 
idea  of  revelation  must  then  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense.  In  reality 
all  religion,  all  religious  consciousness  rests  on  revelation,  on  that 
universal  and  natural  revelation  which  is  given  in  and  with  the  spirit 
of  man  by  means  of  its  capacity  to  have  a  God-consciousness,  and 
thereby  a  religion*     Hence  this  revelation  is  the  ground  of  all 
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religions,  and  the  truth  or  essence  of  religion  is  in  all  so  far  as  they 
are,  more  or  less  a  perfect,  often,  indeed,  a  very  perverted,  actiTity  of 
the  revelation-talent  of  human  nature.  Judaism  and  Cliristiauity 
are  not  separated  by  an  absolute  cleft  from  all  other  religions,  nor  is 
their  essence  so  diSerent  that  they  alone  and  expressly  are  absolutely 
divine,  true,  and  perfect,  while  all  others  are  undivine,  false,  and 
wicked.  Even  the  highest  pride  of  the  orthodox  might  be  satisfied  that 
in  Christianity  they  consciously  recognise  and  practise  the  relatively 
beat  religion-  But  this  will  not  satisfy  them  ;  they  find  it  agreeable 
to  Christian  modesty,  humility,  and  the  belief  that  Gfod  is  the  Father 
of  all  men,  to  think  that  they  and  they  only  possess  the  absolute,  true, 
and  perfect  religion,  but  that  all  other  men  are  bound  in  chains  of 
error  and  consigned  to  destruction  !  It  is  really  time,  especially  for 
Christians,  to  give  up  this  foolish  imagination.  In  any  case  we  are  to 
believe  that  religion,  with  aU  its  forms  in  time  and  space,  is  under 
definite  laws  of  nature  and  history.  It  must  follow  a  certain  historical 
course  of  development  which  cannot  be  changed  at  the  desire  of  man, 
and  will  not  be  changed  by  the  power  of  God.  "VVe  may  assume 
that  but  for  this,  salvation  would  have  come  long  ago  to  the  human 
race*  To  leara  something  concerning  this  dark  law  is  one  of  the 
problema  of  science.  It  must  be  learned  ere  we  can  understand 
human  existence,  or  be  able  *'  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'* 

To  those  remarks  we  only  wish  to  add  a  few  explanations  in 
reference  to  the  religious  reform  which  out  of  the  present  crisis 
has  arisen  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more  or  less  also  in  all 
Christian  Churches,  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  will  not  be 
friendly  to  oiu*  views,  that  they  may  appear  strange  and  contrary  to 
their  own,  perhaps,  also  unchristian  according  to  their  views  of 
Christianity.  But  we  do  not  ask  a  blind  assent  without  examination. 
We  do  not  set  forth  these  views  as  propositions  of  faith.  Let  them 
be  earnestly  and  freely  examined,  and  let  them  find  as  much  assent 
or  consent  as  the  reasons  we  have  brought  forward  have  weight  and 
aignificance.  If  the  religioun  change  in  relation  to  faith  and  the 
essence  of  the  Church  which  at  the  present  time  seems  offered,  is 
to  be  great  and  thorough,  we  must  reflect  that  never  in  the  course  of 
human  hietoiy  has  there  been  a  period  in  which  the  %Tiews  of  nature 
and  of  the  historical,  political,  and  social  relations,  have  experienced 
80  thorough  a  change,  on  sure  scientific  ground.^,  as  at  present ;  and 
moreover  that  there  has  arisen  the  pressing  necessity  in  the  interests 
of  religion  itself  to  undertake  a  decided  reform  for  the  preservation 
and  furtherance  of  its  true  essence,  and  in  order  so  to  set  it  forth 
that  it  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  certain  results  of  science  and 
with  all  other  human  culture  ;  and  that  the  people  remain  or  again 
become  partakers  of  its  blessings. 

J.  Frohschamhee. 
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I  SIT  down  to  write  these  pages  (September  ITtli)  in  the  midst  of 
ciroiimstances  which  have  as  yet  no  parallel  in  modern  histoiy. 
Paris,  the  metropolis  of  continental  Europe,  the  capital  of  the  world** 
pleaaureB,  stande  invested  by  hostile  hosts,  and  that,  not  after  a  pro- 
tracted warfare,  bnt  after  a  eampaign  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  only ; 
nor  are  those  hosts  the  gathering  together  of  a  world  in  arms,  as  hsm 
bee-n  seen  twice  before  this  century,  but  the  outpouring  of  a  single 
nation,  risen  for  the  first  time  in  its  gigantic  unity.  It  is  a  life-and- 
death  duel,  in  the  main,  between  Celt  and  Teuton,  that  we  see:  a 
fight,  as  it  has  been  termed  already,  for  the  military  championship 
of  the  world.  This  it  is,  indeed,  which  makes  the  struggle  so  awful 
a  one,  its  immediate  results  m  difficult  to  define.  The  presence  of 
many  different  flags  within  the  allied  camps  in  1814  and  1815, 
though  it  might  seem  to  make  the  material  force  brought  to  bear 
upon  France  more  overwhelming,  bore  yet  with  it  a  limiting,  restrain- 
ing powder.  The  interests,  the  passions,  of  each  invading  nation 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  interests,  the  passions  of  every  other. 
Here  the  passions,  interests,  of  a  single  invading  people  are  brought 
into  play,  giving  thereby  to  the  struggle  a  singularly  personal 
character ;  the  roused  fury  of  the  German  will  haughtily  spams 
already  all  control  but  that  of  sheer  force. 
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I  shall  not,  therefore,  att-empt  to  forecast  the  iinme<Iiate  future. 
I  may  believe  still,  as  I  believed  before  the  beginniog  of  this  war, 
that  both  France  and  Germany,  ouce  on  foot  in  self-defence,  are 
invincible  on  their  own  soil ;  that,  come  wbat  may  in  the  interval^ 
the  ultimate  woe  inexorably  betides  the  invader  of  either,  I  may 
entirely  mistaken  in  so  believing ;  events  may  have  given  me  the 
le  before  my  words  reach  their  readers.  What  I  wish  mainly  to 
consider  here  are — first,  the  principles  involved  in  the  present  war  \ 
nert,  the  more  permanent  issues  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  aa 
respects  the  two  nations  engaged  in  it,  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  world  at  large. 

At  its  outset — irrespectively  of  all  pretexts  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other — the  war  was,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  France,  avowedly 
one  for  the  limiting  of  the  power  and  mfluenco  of  Germany;  one  of 
self-defence  on  the  part  of  Germany,  not  against  the  French  nation  as 
such,  but  against  the  Government  of  the  Second  Empire,  in  the  hope 
of  better  constituting  its  own  unity.  The  French  declaration  of  war, 
delivered  at  Berlin  on  the  19th  of  -July,  assigns  for  it  no  other  cause 
than  that,  in  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  pledge  himself 
that  no  Hohenzolkrn  should  ever  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain,  *^  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  forced  to  see  .  ,  .  an  arrihe  pem^M^ 
menacing,  in  like  manner,  to  France  and  the  European  equi- 
librium/* Tlie  public  declarations  of  Germany  are  no  less  explicit 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  King  of  Prussia's  speech  to  the  North 
German  Parliament  {19th  July)  the  following  passage  occurs : — - 

**  With  a  clear  gaze  wo  hnvo  measured  the  responsibility  which  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God  and  of  mnnkind  must  fall  upon  him  who  drags 
two  great  and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  heart  of  Europe  into  a  devas- 
tating war.  The  German  and  French  peoples,  both  equally  enjoying  and 
desiring  the  blessinga  of  a  Christjiin  eivilisfttiou,  and  of  an  iacreasing  pros- 
perity, are  all  called  to  a  more  whole 00 mo  rivalry  than  the  snn quinary 
conflict  of  arms.  Yet  those  who  hold  power  in  France  have^  by  precon- 
certed misguidance,  found  raeane  to  work  upon  the  legitimate  but  excitable 
national  sentiment  of  our  great  neighbouring  people,  for  the  furtherance  of 
personal  interests  and  the  gratification  of  passions/* 

Clearly-j  theu,  at  its  inception,  this  was,  from  tho  point  of  view  of 

the  Prussian  government,  no  war  of  nation  with  nation.      France 

was  acknowledged  to  he  **  peace-loving/*  as  well  as  Gennany ;  it 

was  the  **  preconcerted  misguidance"  of  those  who  **  hold  power" 

which  had  worked  upon  her,  so  as  to  **drag ''  her  into  warfare.     The 

address  *  of  the  Korth  German  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  king'i 

speech,  is  still  more  outspoken  aa  to  the  war  being  one  of  Germany 

against  the  Bonapartes  : — 

♦  Two  different  toxte  of  this  address  have  appeared  in  tb«  Ti/tteA  of  July  21  aoid  2d, 
I  foUow  the  kttor,  which  ia,  by  the  Timt^"  coiTcspondent,  professed  to  bo  the  more 
authentic  one. 
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**  The  German  nation  baa  no  more  ardent  wish  than  to  live  in  pence  and 

frtmity  with  all  those  nations  which  respect  its  honour  and  independence. 

As  in  1813.  .  .  .  we  are  now  forced  again  to  take  up  arms  to  vindicate  our 

rights  and  liberties  against  a  Ntipoleon.  .  .  .  That  portion  of  the  French 

people  which  by  envy  and  selfish  ambition  has  been  seduced  into  hostility 

Bgainst  us,   will  too  late  perceive  the   crop  of  evil  Bare  to  grow  out   of 

JTianguinary  battle-lields.     We  regret  that  the  more  equitably  inclined   in 

f  France  have  failed  to  prevent  a  crime,  aimed  no  less  at  the  prosperity  of 

their  own  country  than  the  maintenance  of  amicable  international  relations 

in  this  pai't  of  the  world,  .  .  .  Friendly  nations  are  looking  forward  to  our 

victory,  which  is  to  ftee  some  from  the  ambitious  tyranny  of  a  Bonaparte 

and  to  avenge  the  injury  inflicted  on  so  many  others/' 

It  was  thus  only  a  *^  portion  of  the  French  people'^  whicli  had 
been  **  seduced  into  hostility  "  against  Germiiny  j  the  efibrta  of  **  the 
more  equitably  inclined  in  Prance  *'  to  prevent  the  **  crime*'  of 
the  war  w^ere  acknow^ledged.  The  same  tone  of  clear  disavowal  of  the 
idea  of  a  really  international  war  between  Germany  and  France,  the 
same  clear  distinction  between  the  acts  of  the  French  people  and  of 
its  rulers  pervades  other  important  documents  of  the  period.  Thus 
the  address  to  the  king  by  the  Berlin  Town  Council  (16th  July) 
says, — 

**  Tw^o  nations  w^ho  might  live  harmoniously  side  by  side,  engaged  in 
developing  their  institations  and  increasing  their  prosperity^  have  been 
forced  to  a  duel  by  a  Government  which  camiot  bear  the  idem  of  a  United 
Germany  on  the  borders  of  United  France." 

More  emphatic  still  ia  the  "  Proclamation  to  our  Countrymen  "  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  embodying  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  middle  class  : — 

*^  To  mask  his  domestic  embarrassments,  to  save  his  throne  »%vhich  would 
otherwise  sueciimb  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  own  s?ubjects,  the 
aanguinary  adventurer  has  embarked  on  his  last  mihtarj  job  .  .  .  In  con- 
tending against  the  execrable  system  of  Bonapartism,  we  shall  be  lighting 
Dot  only  for  our  independence,  but  for  the  peace  and  culture  of  Europe. 
UnknowTQ  to  the  Germans  is  the  lust  of  conquest;  all  they  require  is  to  be 
permitted  to  be  their  own  masters,  Wliile  protecting  our  own  soil,  langaaga, 
and  nationality,  w^e  are  willing  to  concede  corresponding  rights  to  all  other 
nations.  Wo  do  not  hate  the  French,  but  the  Government  and  the  system 
which  dishonours,  enslaves,  and  humiliates  them.  The  French  have  been 
inveigled  into  war  by  their  Government  misrepresenting  and  calumniating 
U6,  but  our  victory  w^ll  be  their  emancipation  also/*  •  .  . 

It  w^ould  seem  impoeeible  for  woMs  to  convey  more  strongly  the 
sense  of  the  German  Liberals  that  they  were  about  to  wage  war,  not 
against  the  French,  hut  against  the  government  which  "  dishonoured, 
enslaved,  and  humiliated  theni/^  a  war  in  w^hich  Germany's  victory 
would  be  the  *'  emancipation  "  of  France-  That  the  view  was  a  true 
one  is  proved  as  w'ell  by  contemporary  as  by  subsequent  events.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  motto  of  the  Republican 
party  under  the  Second  Empire  has  been  Peace,  and,  as  the  essential 
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means  thereto,  abolition  of  the  sttanding  army.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  war  waa  resisted  by  them  to  the  uttermost.  When  M, 
Ollivier  (sittiug  of  July  15)  made  his  famous  declaration  that  he 
entered  upon  war  with  a  •*  lif^ht  heart,"  M.  Esquires  flung  iu  his 
teeth  at  once  the  bitterly  deserved  reproof, — "  You  have  a  light 
heart,  and  the  blood  of  nations  is  about  to  flow/'  When  the  minister 
persisted  in  declaring  that  war  was  *'  forced  "  upon  the  government, 
M.  E.  Arago  exehdmed,  *'  You  made  it."  II.  Depreaux  again,  **  You 
have  provoked  it."  Again  M.  Arago  declared:  "  When  this  becomes 
known,  the  civilized  world  will  know  you  to  be  iw  the  wrong.  .  .  If 
you  make  war,  it  is  because  you  desire  it  at  any  price."  As  to  the  Re- 
publiean  papers,  they  were  still  more  outspoken.  The  Cloche  declared 
(July  10)  that  there  was  not  *'  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  the  war."  In 
fact,  the  government  could  only  succeed  in  kindling  the  war- fever  by 
the  successive  suppression  of  every  one  of  the  ultra  papers,  not  only 
the  Chvhe,  but  the  Herri/,  Rappei^  M(trsei/iam\  In  spite  of  all,  cries  of 
**  Vive  la  Paix  I  '*  were  raised  on  the  Boulevards  till  the  very  out- 
break of  hostilities.  And  what  was  true  of  Paris  was  true  also  of  the 
provinces,  wherever  lie  publican  sentiments  could  make  themselves 
heard.  In  Limoges,  which  has  a  large  and  energetic  working  class, 
men  were  arrested  for  shouting  **  Vive  la  Prusse  !" 

In  short,  whilst  Germany  took  up  arms  as  for  a  holy  war  against 
a  crushing  despotism,  that  portion  of  the  French  nation  which  most 
closely  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  popular  classes,  so  far  as 
these  knew  their  own  minds^  was  entirely  averse  to  the  struggle. 
Never,  therefore,  w^as  there  a  war  which  gave  so  fair  a  promise  of  not 
degenerating  into  a  mere  duel,  of  terminating  in  a  durable  peace,  so 
soon  as  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  was  removed, 
as  this  one. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  my 
sympathies  were  absolutely  and  entirely  with  the  Germams.  For 
twenty  years  the  Napoleonic  rtgimv  had  weighed  upon  mankind  like 
a  nightmare.  It  stood  forth,  the  very  Babel-kingdom  of  our  days, 
the  colossal  embodiment  of  successful  force  and  fraud.  All  the  lies 
and  hypocrisies,  all  the  lusts  and  greeds  of  the  world  basked  in  its 
smiles,  shouted  its  praises,  whetted  their  swords  at  its  bidding.  It 
had  made  Paris  more  than  ever  before,  the  lupanar  of  the  nations. 
Whilst  banishing  or  choking  aO  free  speech,  all  free  thought,  all  free 
action,  it  exalted  the  demi-monde  into  rulers  of  fashion,  it  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  name  of  *'  Mabille,"  and  gloritied  a 
**  Theresa,"  French  novels—to  a  great  extent  French  newspapers 
— became  utterly  imreadable  by  a  decent  woman,  the  French  stage 
unfrequentable  by  such,  A  Schneider  ruled  the  boards  of  opera, 
Caasagnacs  gave  the  tone  to  journalism.     A  La  Eonciere,  who  bad 
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been  convicted  for  rape  and  fulfilled  his  sentence,  was  goTemor  of  a 
colony.  The  shameless  dishonesty  of  almost  every  prominent  servant 
of  the  empire  was  notorious,  A  Pierre  Bonaparte  was  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  family.  The  Emperor* s  Diistress*8  brother  could  become, 
after  a  faeries  of  scandalously  rapid  promotions,  a  marshal  and 
minister  of  war.  The  new  Caosarism  was  utterly  poisoning  France, 
and  thereby  poisoning  Continental  Europe  at  the  heart.  Whilst 
withholding  jealously  the  means  of  self-defence  to  the  population, 
reducing  the  National  Guard  to  a  shadow,  it  was  assiduously  build- 
ing the  army  into  a  military  caste,  or  rather  a  series  of  military 
castes^  and,  through  the  employment  of  Mussulman  or  heathen 
"Turcos**  (more  and  more  recruited  from  among  tho  negroes  of 
inner  Africa),  ostentatiously  threatening  all  inward  or  outward  foes 
with  the  most  hideous  barbarities  of  warfare.  Its  mUliarmn  wa» 
slowly  penetrating  the  whole  civOized  world.  As  it  was  evidently 
utterly  reckless  in  choosing  pretexts  for  warfare — now  claiming  to 
protect  Turkey  against  Russia,  now  chauipioning  the  "nationality** 
idea  on  behalf  of  Italy,  now  conquering  a  whole  realm  in  Cochin- 
China  on  the  ple^^tof  8omeapocryphal»  or  all  but  upociyphalj  massacre 
of  Eoman  Catholics  ;  now  intervening  in  Mexico  to  set  up  a  Latin 
empire  in  the  New  World — no  one  knew  whose  turn  might  come 
next,  every  nation  felt  comp^elled  to  be  on  its  guard.  Courting  itself 
a  falso  popularitj^  by  the  recklessness  of  its  expenditure,  the  French 
empire  was  raising  the  level  of  expenditure  in  all  nations.  And 
since  every  evil  example,  the  larger  the  scale  on  which  it  is  offered, 
spreads  its  influence  to  the  greater  distance,  and  into  the  remotest 
corners,  there  wa.s  probably  not  a  well-to-do  household  throughout 
the  civilized  world  in  which  the  rate  of  expenditure  was  not  increased 
through  the  ever-increasing  extravagance  of  the  Tuilenes,  and  the 
caprices  of  an  Empress,  the  acknowledged  arbitrees  of  the  world's 
fashions,  ifean while,  as  extra vngance  always  goes  side  by  side  with 
dishonesty,  the  wildest  speculations,  distinctly  originating  with  cer- 
tain notorious  French  experiments  on  the  purses  of  the  simple,  wer© 
more  and  more  contaminating  the  commereo  of  the  world,  iVrhapfl 
it  was  in  this  quarter  that  our  own  nation  most  suficred  through  tho 
con*upting  intluences  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  soil  had  been  but  < 
too  well  prepared  amongst  us  by  our  railway  manio,  amongst  other 
causes,  not  to  yield  a  rich  growth  of  financial  rascalities  when  the 
seed  was  wafted  from  over  the  Channel. 

Sooner  or  later  some  nation  or  other  must  have  risen  up  against 
this  baleful  oppression.  As  it  happened,  the  lot  fell  to  Germany  so 
to  do*  Her  attitude  at  tho  first  seemed  to  show  how  fully  she  felt 
the  moral  grandeur  of  her  part.  It  was  resolute  but  un boastful, 
grandly   self-possessed   in   its    moderation.      Even  after   the   com- 
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mencement  of  hostilities,  even  after  the  first  German  succefiscs,  the 
proL'laraatioii  of  King  William  from  Saarbriick  "  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  French  territories  occupied  by  the  German  armies"  seemed  to 
confirm  this  fair  promise  : — 

**  The  Emperor  Napoleon  having  made  hy  land  and  by  eea  an  attack  on 
the  German  nation,  which  desired  and  Btill  deHires  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
French  people,  I  have  assnraed  the  eomraund  of  the  German  armiea  to 
ropel  this  aggression,  and  I  have  been  led  by  mililarj^  circumstances  to  cross 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  am  waging  war  against  soldiers,  not  against 
French  citizens.  The  lntter  consequently  will  continne  to  enjoy  aecm^ity 
for  their  persons  and  property  so  long  as  they  themBelves  shall  not  by 
hostile  attempts  againnt  the  Genaian  troops  deprive  me  of  the  right  of 
according  them  my  protection  "  ,  •  . 

Tills  is  more  than  the  ordinary  form  of  address  by  an  invader  to 
the  civil  population  of  the  invaded  land.  The  attack  spoken  of  is 
only  that  of  '*  the  Emperor  Napoleon."  Only  "  military  circum- 
stances "  have  led  the  King  to  **  cross  the  frontiers  of  France/* 
** French  citizens" — not  merely,  as  it  would  have  been  easy  to  say, 
private  individuals^ — will  "  continna  to  enjoy  security,"  unlesa  by 
hostile  atterapta  they  *^  deprive  "  the  King  of  **  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting ""  them.  If  no  express  pledge  against  anoexatioii  be  given,  it  is 
yet  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  words  imply  all  through  the 
recognition  of  the  French  nationality  of  the  occupied  territories,  and 
the  purely  temporary  character  of  the  occupation. 

Then  came  the  three  days'  slaughter  before  Metz,  the  fall  of  the 
Ollivier  cabinet,  its  subtititution  by  the  makeshift  Palikao  one, 
obviously  chosen  ratljer  with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  l*aris  than 
against  Prussia  ;  tlie  final  downfall  of  the  I'rench  military  system 
before  S^dan,  and  that  unheard-of  capitulation,  the  huge  caricature 
of  that  of  Fontainebleau,  which  surrendered  France's  last  army  and 
her  Emperor ; — and  to  sum  up  all,  the  indignant  sweeping  away 
of  the  Empire  itself  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  universal  contempt, 
on  the  2nd  September,  and  the  sudden  flinging  of  the  reins  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  that  minority  which  had  combated  the  war  and 
condemned  it. 

Now,  after  this  wonderful  stroke  of  God's  avengmg  Provi- 
dence in  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  without  a  blow  being  struck 
for  its  defence,  the  original  principles  of  the  war  ceased  to  operate. 
As  a  warfare  of  Germany  against  the  Donapartes,  that  war  wai> 
virtually  at  an  end.  It  did  not  require  the  assurances  of  Jules 
Fayre'e  circular  to  prove  to  the  German  nation  that  all  thought  of 
aggression  on  the  independence  and  unity  of  Germany  was  with- 
drawn ;  his  mere  signature  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Ilad  the 
King  of  Prussia  been  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  speech  to  his 
Parliament,  he  ivould  at  once,  without  waiting  even  for  the  action 
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of  the  new  Government,  have  addressed  himself  to  the  **  p 
people  "  of  France,  freed  henceforth  from  the  yoke  of  tHose  whose 
"preconcerted  misguidance''  had  "dragged"  it  into  war,  offering 
to  return  the  sword  into  its  sheath.  That  he  has  not  done  so, 
shows  that  a  new  war  has  virtnally  begun,  upon  new  principles,  a 
war  on  the  part  of  Germany  no  longer  against  the  Bonapartist 
tyranny,  bat  against  the  French  Nation. 

What  the  principles  of  this  new  war  are  is  as  yet  set  forth,  on  the 
German  side,  in  no  authoritative  doeuments,*  But  they  may  be 
clearly  discerned  from  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  of  its 
armies^  no  less  than  from  all  manner  of  unofficial  utterances  :  over 
and  above  enormous  money  indemnities,  annexation  of  territory, 
either  on  its  own  account,  or  as  a  mere  (jlach  to  fortresses,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  Germany.  French  admi- 
nistrative denominations,  the  division  into  departments  of  occupied 
territory,  are  ignored,  old  provincial  designations  revivef!,  a  governor 
of  **  Elsass ''  and  *'  Lothringen  **  ha«  been  appointed.  The  forcible 
reduction,  at  almost  any  cost,  of  Strasburg,  has  become  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  military  operations.  Those  **  French  citizens"  to 
whom  the  King  of  Pnissia  had  promised  his  "protection,"  when, 
**  led  by  military  circumstances,"  he  was  about  to  "cross  thefrontieTS 
of  France,"  are  treated  as  subjects  bound  to  allegiance.  A  captive 
Emperor,  a  Regency  in  tiight,  are  afiected  to  be  considered  as  being 
still  the  rulers  of  France.  When  voices  are  raised  in  Gennany  for 
peace  without  annexation,  summary  measures  dispose  of  such  im- 
pertinence. Brunswick  workmen,  are  seized  and  sent  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  Even  a  politician  of  high  character  and  prominent  standing 
like  Jacob}^  has  been  put  under  arrest,  and  public  meetings  are 
wholly  forbidden  in  XonJgsberg.  Force  rules  once  more  in  Ger- 
many— force  alone  is  brought  to  bear  on  France,  which,  on  her  side, 

*  Smce  the  above  lines  were  in  print,  Count  Bismarck* b  circular  c^f  September  16 
hna  AjkpearefU  wMoh  declarea  that  "  France,  if  she  aska  li  pencp,  only  desires  tt  trace;  " 
that  '*  tbcro  must  bo  no  hesitation  in  weakening  her;  "  that  *'  the  fortresses  of  Straa- 
burg  Einii  Motz  mt^nace  Gennany,  find  therefore  it  is  necessjiry  to  turn  them  againfli 
Pnmcc%  and  to  take  possession  of  Almce  and  Lorraino,  Doubtleaa/'  the  Chancellor 
adds,  **  the  territory  of  France^  will  b<j  exposed  to  the  invjisioo  of  onr  armies,  hut 
cur  mild  attd  pcactnbk  ehararter  i»  ti  ffuamntie  ft*  Iter  at/ttitint  that  peri L**  It  will  be  seott 
that  th'3  ton©  of  thij*  circnhir  iii  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
speech  to  thu  Narth  German  rarliament  aod  the  other  documentii  above  quoteiL  The 
decliinition  that  the  **  niihl  tind  peacfablu  character  "  of  the  German  mec  is  to  bo  Franco's 
fiolo  guarantee  against  German  invasion,  iik  a  piece  of  irony  which  will  be  appreciated 
not  only  by  Frenchmen,  but  by  Italians,  who  know  for  how  many  centuries  the 
*^Tede8chi**  weighed  upon  their  own  race  and  denied  li^  natictnality  ;  by  Poles,  who 
have  seen  two  German  piawers  join  with  Russia  to  oxtlrpato  their  owu ;  by  Danes,  who 
after  having  Wvn  kopt  to  thin  hour  out  of  North  Schleawig,  in  8pit<}  yf  treaty  stipula- 
tioDa,  «e©  at  tliis  moment  a  i-la  m  raised  that  the  treaty  should  be  ignored  against  them 
altogeth.-r*  The  reasoning  iu  the  text  is  only  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  tho 
circular  in  question. 
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sues  for  peace  on  almost  any  terms,  short  of  the  abandonment  of 
populutions  united  to  lier  by  generations  of  a  common  nationality, 
only  the  more  genuine,  because  in  the  case  of  Alsace  it  has  out- 
wei  jjhed  diveraity  of  speech. 

i>f'  the  present  temper  of  the  German  people  I  can  give  no  better 
instance  than  some  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  friend,  a  Frank  fort  er, 
whose  family  resides  in  Bavaria  ;  not  a  combatant,  but  a  proximate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  ;  not  a  Prussian  partisan,  but»  on  the 
contrary,  one  who  two  years  ago  could  scarcely  lio  reconciled  to  the 
Prussianizing  of  his  native  republic  ;  not  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
hole,  and  speaks  and  thinks  at  second-hand,  but  a  man  of  singularly 
independent  judgment,  of  wide  experience  m  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  country,  of  considerable  travel,  familiar  with,  and  passionately 
fond  of,  England,  In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  25th  July  (which 
contained  some  curious  details  as  to  the  then  absence  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  war  among  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  of  South 
Germany),  he  had  warned  me  that  the  efteet  of  German  victory 
would  be  that  King  WilUum  woidd  become  Kaiser  of  Germany, 
•'  and  probably  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  dream  of 
every  German  patriot/'  On  the  30th  August,  ho  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  in  respect  to  those  territories  : — 


**  Li^the  wrong  which  we  suffered  with  regard  to  those  two  provinces  we 
sec  incarrmted  all  the  wron^  which  we  have  sntfered  from  tbo  French  since 
there  was  a  distinct  French  and  German  history.  If  wo  were  to  Bcttle 
accounts  for  all  these  wroags,  wo  should  have  to  take  far  more  Irom  France. 
Look  at  our  history.  Whenever  you  will  find  that  we  have  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it|  you  will  find  that  the  French  had  their  hand  in  it.  Ever 
fiince  the  ninth  ctntary  they  have  sown  discord  amongst  us,  in  order  to 
weaken  uh,  and  to  seem  strong  by  our  weakness,  Germiui  history  is  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  Frtmch  iniquity.  The  remembrance  alone  of  how 
they  behaved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  makes  one's  hlood  boil ;  and  when 
shortly  afterwards,  whilst  we  were  living  with  thorn  in  full  pijace,  they  on  a 
sadden  seized  upon  Strasburg,  is  a  crime,  the  desire  of  revenge  for  which  is 
even  now  most  keenly  alive,  even  in  the  lowest  regions  of  our  peoplo. 
Whoever  has  passed  throagh  a  school  thinks  first  of  Strashurg,  when  he  hears 
of  war  with  France,  and  oar  *  Volkslieder  *  in  the  mouth  of  the  most 
illiterate  peasant  or  shepherd  prove  how  the  people  feel  it  still  a  hving 
member  of  our  own  body.  It  is  a  moat  noteworthy  sign  that  at  once  after 
the  victories  of  W<)rth  and  Forbach  there  appeared  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
Munich  papers  from  a  member  of  the  anti-Pmssian  majority  in  the  Bavarian 
cbaniht^r,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  readily;  as  to  a  'Deutsche 
Kaiser,'  to  him  who  should  recover  to  the  Empire  what  had  been  lost  in  the 
worst  days  of  its  decadence.  The  only  means  to  obtain  German  unity,  to 
make  our  internal  feads  disappear  and  to  make  all  parties  willingly  bow 
under  the  new  Kaiser,  is  the  recovering  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Do  you 
know  what  was  the  German  title  of  oar  former  Kaisers  ?  They  were  called 
'  Mehrer  des  Reichs.*  And  what  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Hapshurg 
dynasty,  and  what  the  title  of  Prussia's  claim  to  the  lead  in  Germany  ? 
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Tbat  instead  of  augmenting  the  Empire,  the  Hapsbixrgcrs  hy  their  weaknesal 
lost  one  province  after  the  other,  whilst  the  PrusBians  claimed  that  Germany  f 
was  in  their  camp  .... 

**  BosidcR,  we  want  Alsace  and  Lorraine  for  military  reasons.  The  Rhine 
is  no  frontier  to  protect  us  from  an  inroad.  We  want  the  Vosges,  we  want 
Metz,  and  the  Ardennes,  The  French,  whether  Boyal,  Imperial,  or  Re- 
publican, have  always  shown  a  most  dangerouH  inclination  to  fight  U9- 
Another  time  we  might  not  be  bo  lucky  as  to  he  able  to  fight  our  battles  oal 
their  ground;  and  Zouaves  and  Turcos  might  commit  their  atrocities  againslj 
our  waives  and  daughters.  There  must  be  a  definitive  stop  put  to  this 
danger.  And  whether  the  AlBatians  and  Lorrainers  now  like  our  rule  or 
not  in  a  thing  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  If  they  knew  how  to  adjust 
themselves  in  so  short  a  time  to  the  foreigner  they  will  knuw  how  to  do  so 
in  a  still  shorter  time  to  their  kindred.  The  present  generation  will  be 
subdued  by  an  army  of  soldiers,  the  next  by  an  army  of  schoolmasters. 
Tha  question  as  to  annexations  is  not  whether  the  people,  whoie  ftnnexation 
beeomeij  neecHsary,  like  it  or  not,  but  whether  thero  is  a  possibility  of 

making  them  sound  and  patriotic  members  of  their  new  cOTintr}^ The 

present  anti-German  whim  of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  ig  absalut^Iy  indiffe- 
rent as  compared  with  the  security  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  like  ours. 
You  say,  it  is  true»  that  our  possessbg  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  drive  France 
to  war  again.     This  may  be.     But  France  will  attempt  anyhow  to  revenge 

her  present  defeats,  and  to  recover  her  pt'e^sttije  in  Europe And  we 

certainly  will  be  better  able  to  hold  our  position  with  defensible  frontiers ' 
than  without  them.  Thus  the  possession  of  these  two  provinces  is  for  us 
not  a  question  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  the  question  of  our  position 
in  Europe ;  it  is  the  question  whether  we  are  to  be  the  first  or  the  French* 
....  The  feeling  agiiiiifil  France  is  daily  rising  higher,  tind  daily  it  becomes 
bitterer.  Besides,  the  Josses  of  our  victories  have  been  awful.  There  are 
very  m^ny  families  already  in  mourning,  few  that  have  not  a  ftiend  or  relative 
wounded,  none  that  have  no  one  in  danger.  ....  The  longer  the  struggle 
will  be.  the  hai'der  the  conditions.  •  .  •  ,  I  and  a  lot  of  others  would  stiU 
now  enter  the  army  as  eommou  soldiers,  if  any  reverse  in  the  fortune  of  war 
should  endanger  what  we  have  already  won  by  the  blood  of  our  brothers,'* 

And  the  letter  winds  up  witli  an  almost  violent  tirade  of  invective 
against  England  (to  which  the  writer  is  neverthelesa^  as  I  have  said, 
deeply  attached,  so  much  so  that  but  a  few  months  ago  he  was  think- 
ing of  taking  up  hm  residence  in  this  country)  apparently  for  not 
at  once  joining  Germany  in  the  war. 

From  the  above  expressions  of  one  who  had  bo  much  reason,  so 
mnch  capacity  for  being  moderate  and  impartial,  may  be  judged  the 
wildness  of  passion,  the  cynicism  of  self-interest  which  must  per- 
vade those  Germans  whose  prejudices  and  prefereDces  have  been 
from  the  first  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Prussia,  those  who  smart  with 
feelings  of  personal  revenge  for  their  own  sufferings  or  those  of  near 
and  dear  ones,  those  who  seek  their  fortunes  through  victory  and  con- 
quest, or  merely  those  who  are  carried  away  by  popular  clamour, 
maddened  by  popular  calumnies,  always  so  rife  against  a  foe.  The 
monrn  fulness  of  such  pleas  for  the  spoliation  of  a  neighbour  is  that 
they  are  identically  the  same  in  character — minus  a  little  literary 
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archsDology — as  those  FreucU  pleas  for  the  annexatioa  of  the 
Rhenish  proviuces,  which  gave  a  cohiur  of  nationality  to  the  war  on 
the  French  stele.  Germany  haa  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  all  subae- 
quent  French  invaaions  to  avenge.  France  has  1791,  1814,  1815, 
Wat-erloo.  France  thinks  a  river  her  necessary  military  frontier ; 
therefore  she  must  have  the  Rhine.  Qermany  thinks  a  range  of 
mountains  ;  therefore  she  must  have  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes » 
Germany  claims  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  be  German,  because 
csenturies  ago  they  were  vassals  to  a  German  •*  Reich/'  But  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Frankish  invasion  the  Rhineland  was  Frankish, 
and  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West,  if  he  made  his  palace  at 
Aachen,  did  it  only  that  he  miglit  the  better  chastise  the  8axon  bar- 
barians with  his  rod  of  iron.  If  a  prince's  title  to  sovereignty  be 
the  *'  enlargement  of  the  realm/'  the  most  lawless  concjueror  is  the 
most  lawful  king.  The  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  gave  an  in- 
crease of  right  to  the  Second  Empire,  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine 
would  have  justified  it  still  further.  If  the  sentiments  of  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  are  to  go  for  nothing,  every  nation  is  a  prey  to  every 
other.  If  rivers  of  blood  are  to  bo  shed  in  order  to  determine  which 
of  two  nations  is  to  be  the  first  in  Europe,  France  had,  and  will 
have,  as  murh  right  to  begin  war  as  Genuany,  and  those  rivei^s  of 
blood  need  never  cease  to  flow. 

In  short,  011  the  principles  on  which  the  war  appears  now  to  be 
carried  on  by  Germany,  whatever  slight  indications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  Christian  policy  we  may  fancy  to  have  perceived 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  are  swept  away.  The  ideal  greatness 
of  a  people  is  once  more  the  pagan  one  of  victory  and  conquest. 

The  plea  of  a  convenient  military  frontier  is  just  the  one  on  which 
Austria  so  long  claimed  her  Quadrilatt^ral  from  Itah%  on  which 
Denmark  has  been  spoliated  in  North  Schleswig"  on  it  Holland  may 
be  despoiled  to-morrow  by  Germany,  as  France  to-day.  If  a  century, 
two  centmies,  are  to  create  no  prescription  between  nations,  where 
will  such  prescription  begin?  Is  there  one  state  in  continental 
Europe  whose  area  within  Europe  itself — let  alone  other  parts  of  the 
world — Spain  only  and  Portugal  excepted,  is  the  same  us  it  was  only 
one  century  ago  ?  If  language  and  popular  eongs  are  to  prevent  such 
prescription  from  occurring,  then  must  Switzerland  be  riven  asimder, 
whilst  England  would  have  an  eternal  right  to  '*  re-vindicate  "  the 
whole  United  States.  In  short,  every  reason  urged  by  Germany  for 
the  annexation  of  its  long-lost  provinces  is  one  urged  not  against  the 
security  and  integrity  of  France  alone,  byt  against  the  security  of  all 
Euroi^e,  of  the  world,  the  integrity  of  almost  every  state  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  whether  or  not  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or  any  portion  of  theoa. 
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be  annexed  to  Germany—and  the  utmost  the  most  hopeful  of  French- 
men can  look  forward  to  prohahlj  ia  that  they  should  not  be — the 
issues  of  the  war  remain  substantitdly  the  same.  That  German  unity 
under  Prussian  leadership  stands  henceforth  constituted,  whether  or 
not  the  "  Kaiserthimi  *'  be  immediately  restored,  is  conceded  on  aE 
sides.  But  that  unity  wall  be  essentially  one  after  the  Prussian 
pattern,  based  on  the  subordination  of  the  civil  element  to  the  military, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  the  haughty  independence  of  the  latter ;  a  unity 
of  the  drill-sergeant,  which  may  allow  oceans  of  parliamentary  talk 
out  of  drill  hours,  but  when  these  have  come,  allows  no  talking  in  the 
ranks,  and  marches  off  any  citizen  to  prison  in  war  time,  however 
humble  or  however  eminent,  who  dares  to  talk  of  peace  without 
increase  of  territory,  whilst  only  100,000  Germans  have  lost  their 
lives  on  the  battle-field. 

For  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  consequence  is  the  final 
collapse  of  all  **  Napoleonian  Ideas,'*  the  utter  downfall  of  niilitarism. 
On  the  political  present,  or  immediate  future  of  the  country  it  is 
needless  to  spec ul ate »  The  present  Republic  may  either  stand  or 
fall ;  the  Orleans  dynasty  may  or  may  not  sit  again  on  the  throne. 
I  cannot  believe  in  the  latter  case  that  any  such  restoration  can  be 
other  than  temporary.  Dynastic  loyalty  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
France,  A  few  specimens  of  it  may  still  exist  in  chateaux  of  the 
west  or  of  the  south.  But  no  mass—not  even  a  group  of  men,  I  feel 
sure — can  be  found  in  any  part  of  France  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  rule  of  a  family.  Hence,  the  future  of  France 
must  be  essentially  republican,  however  short  or  however  long  a  time 
it  may  take  her  to  find  the  form  of  Repubb'c  which  suits  the  genius 
of  her  people.  Moreover,  such  Republic  must  be  one  of  peace.  The 
antagonism  between  militarism  and  monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  Republic  only  to  be  anncd  for  self-defence  on  the  other,  became 
irreconcileable  before  Sedan.  1  do  not  say  that  many  a  torch  might 
not  be  lighted  throughout  Europe  through  a  French  Republic.  But 
it  would  only  be  by  the  hands  of  oppressed  and  discontented  peoples* 
No  truly  national  government  has  anything  to  fear  from  a  French 
RepublJe.  France  ceases  henceforth  to  be  a  terror  to  the  world.  If 
she  does  not  remain  hopelessly  prostrated  by  the  struggle,  its 
blessings  will  eventually  be  mainly  for  her.  She  will  be  purged  from 
military  ambition,  from  the  vain  thirst  for  glory ;  she  will  learn  to 
understand  true  freedom,  and  acquire  a  true  self-respect  by  respecting 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Very  hitter,  however,  unless  the  German  temper  changes  greatly 
from  what  it  now  is,  must  be  for  a  long  time  yet  tho  feelings  of 
France  towards  Germany,  The  balance  of  magnanimity  was  for  a 
long  time  on  the  German  side.     It  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  so  now. 
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Even  if  we  admit  the  starving  and  maltreatment  of  the  surrendered 
army  at  Sedan,  the  friglitful  massacre  of  Bazeillcs,  tte  outrages  on 
women,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Seymour  bears  witness,  to  have  been  but 
exceptional  instances,  the  family  of  every  ruined  peasant,  still  more  of 
every  one  who  has  been  put  to  death — hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
as  seems  to  have  been  one  form  of  such  executions— for  the  crime  of 
firing  a  shot  in  defence  of  his  fatherland,  will  long  cherish  a  deep 
hatred  for  the  German*  It  m  idle  to  say  that  if  the  French  had 
invaded  Germany  they  would  have  done  worse.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
exchange  for  a  few  shells  thrown  into  Saarbriicken  or  Kehl,  France 
has  been  ravaged  to  the  very  walls  of  Paris.  The  heav^^  debt  of 
suffering,  with  all  its  attendant  rancours,  lies  to  German  credit 
for  every  Frenchman, 

But  if  France  ceases  to  be  a  danger  to  Europe,  it  is  not  so  with 
Germany.  For  the  time  being,  Germany  has  shown  itself  stronger 
than  France.  But  it  is,  as  I  have  shown  above,  Prumkmized  Gi}:rm\xny\ 
a  Germany  iJiheriting  all  the  unscrupulonsness  of  Prussian  policy, 
from  a  Frederick  the  Great  to  a  Bismarck  ;  ready  to  invade  a  coveted 
territory  on  one  plea,  and  to  retain  it  on  one  directly  opposite,  as  in 
that  noteworthy  Schleswig-Holstein  instance,  in  which  provinces  were 
first  wrested  from  Denmark  on  the  plea  of  German  right,  and  then 
annexed  to  Prussia,  according  to  the  solemn  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  lawyers,  taken  after  the  war,  that  inasmuch  as  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  alone  anj^  right  to  them,  and  Germany  consequently 
none,  Prussia  had  succeeded  to  the  Danish  title  by  right  of  conquest. 

With  this  powerful,  unscrupulous  military  nation  in  her  midst, 
Europe,  whatever  be  her  longings  for  peace,  must  remain  under 
arms.  Not,  indeed,  after  the  old  fashion.  The  phrase  now  hack- 
neyed, that  the  nation  in  arms  has  conquered  the  army,  is  essentially 
a  true  one.  The  power  of  the  army  as  a  military  caste  has  been 
shattered  for  ever  with  the  fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 
Every  State — some  after  one  manner,  some  after  another^ — must 
learn  how  to  habituate  its  whole  population  to  the  use  of  arms.  Even- 
tually there  is  a  vast  promise  to  human  freedom  in  this  great  fact. 
Substantially,  every  mere  personal  despotism,  every  goverament 
which  does  not  succeed  in  identifying  itself  with  the  feelings  and 
aspirations,  passions  at  least,  of  the  people  ruled  by  it,  must  become 
impossible.  But  in  the  present  uninstructed  state  of  the  masses  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  it  wtU  be  too  easy  in  many  cases  for  a 
government  to  rule  by  the  passions  of  those  masses,  since  German 
passion,  no  longer  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  which  now 
carries  on  the  war.  Hence  the  form  of  the  Gennan  triumph  entails 
unfortunately  a  prolongation  of  that  terrible  state  of  military 
temioti,  if  I  may  50  call  it,  of  *'  bloated  armaments/'  ever-increasing 
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Cixpenditure  for  naval  and  military  purposes^  for  which  the  Second 
French  Empire  has  hitherto  been  responsible.  There  will  have  been 
but  a  displacement  of  Europe's  danger. 

Anothi^r  still  more  awful  issue  of  the  war  must  be  steadily  looked 
in  the  face.  It  haa  been  unprecedented  in  point  of  slaughter. 
Engines  of  warfare  have  been  employt'd  of  a  deadliness  hitherto  un- 
exampled, not  only  at  ranges  where  death  was  hitherto  impossible,  but 
at  ranges  where  it  would  seem  beyond  escape  ;  since  "  chas*epot»  "  and 
**  needle-guns  "  have  been  used  at  iifty  pacee.  Yet  we  are  only  oaa 
the  threshold  of  liorrors  stiU  greater.  The  reign  of  nitro- glycerine 
in  warfare — that  fearful  compound  of  which  the  mere  leavings  in  & 
can  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  emptied  of  it,  were  sufficient  the 
other  day  in  Scotland  to  kill  six  persons  and  wound  several  othera 
— is  but  commencing.  The  shells  hlled  with  it  which  it  is  said  are  to 
be  shed  over  devoted  Strasburg,  are  assuredly  only  the  precursors  of 
warlike  contrivances  at  which  the  imagination  stands  aghast.  Where 
weapons  now  in  use  slay  their  hundreds,  those  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  slay  their  tens  of  thousands.  Professor  Tyndall  speaks  of 
putting  the  sky  into  a  snuff-box.  The  me^ns  for  destroying  all 
London  could  probably  be  put  into  a  couple  of  walnut  shellsw 

Moreover,  to  the  frightful  waste  of  human  life  entailed  by  the  pre- 
sent scale  and  appliances  of  warfai^,  corresponds  henceforth  a  corre- 
sponding frightful  waste  of  the  means  of  existence.  Where  armiea 
have  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hundi-ed  thousand,  they  must  bo  fed, 
clothed,  &c.,  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  an  invasion,  the  feeding, 
clothing,  &c.,  of  the  invading  host  must  primarily  be  borne  by  tie 
producing  classes  of  the  invaded  country*  The  mass  of  these  barely 
earn  more  than  their  own  subsistence.  The  burthen  of  the  invasion 
is  simple  ruin  to  them.  If  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  have 
little  more  than  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  their  i^imilies,  and 
they  are  compeEed  to  ii^oA  one  hundred  thousand  Germans,  it  is 
simply  death  to  nearly  so  many  Frenchmen,  if  the  burthen  be  at  all 
prolonged.  The  thing  may  be  done  in  the  most  orderly  manner ;  re- 
quisitions may  be  signed  and  counter- signed  by  any  number  of 
officials,  receipts  scrupidoualy  given  for  any  **  required  '*  article. 
But  of  what  avail  are  such  receipts,  payable  after  the  war,  to  the 
man  who  needs  the  article  so  "required,"  if  not  to-day,  yet  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that  P  A  friend  who  has 
tracked  the  invading  army  to  near  Metz,  sleeping  always  in  peasants* 
houseSi  declares  that  from  the  ravage  already  done,  Fninee  will  take 
two  centuries  to  recovei\  Akeady  the  immediate  theatre  of  war  haa 
been  so  utterly  wasted  that  the  troops  investing  Mi  tz  have  to  l^e  fed 
from  Gernmny  ;  and  the  correspondent  of  the  DaHif  Tektjraph  saw 
Hessian  soldiers  fainting   away    with    the   hunger  of  three   uholo 
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foodless  days.  And  the  Germans  talk  of  levying  on  France  a  war- 
contribution  of  £200,000,000  sfcerlin^! 

Nay,  if  tliey  persist  in  their  present  claims  for  territory  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  them  to  crush  Franco  with  their 
exactions.  Metz  fortiiied,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner,  is  alone 
such  a  permanent  threat  to  Paris  that  France,  if  she  retains  any 
means  for  doing  so,  must  remain  armed  to  the  teeth  read}^  to 
reconquer  her  own  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  no  German,  indeed, 
affects  to  deny  that  Fmnce  will  bo  always  aiming  at  the  recovery  of 
her  lost  provinces.     She  must  be  ruined  before  she  ceases  to  do  so. 

Yes^  a  war  which  to  the  day  of  my  closing  this  article  has  barely  yet 
lasted  two  months,  has  brought  a  great  country  of  forty  millions  of  souls, 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  to  the  very  verge 
of  ruin.  Can  we  realize  this  stupendous  fact  ?  Do  we  understand 
that  the  rich,  prosperous,  luxurious  France  of  yesterday,  so  large  a 
customer  for  the  products  of  other  nations,  so  prolific  a  caterer  for 
their  wants  in  turn,  in  almost  all  that  is  daintiest  and  most  retined, 
from  choicest  wines  to  richest  silks  and  newest  fashions,  exists,  so  to 
speak,  no  longer  ;  that  a  poor,  struggling,  all  but  bankrupt  France, 
holds  her  place,  which  a  literally  bankrupt,  crushed,  hopeless  France 
may  fill  to-morrow  ?  Can  we  measure  the  void  which  would  be 
made  in  the  world  by  the  utter  downfall  of  France  ?  The  curse  of 
the  ages  would  rest  upon  Germany  ii'  she  were  allowed  to  fulfil  that 
downfall ;  upon  all  other  nations  who  should  tamely  stand  by  to  see 
it  consummated, 

I  beheve  still  that  Prussian  politicians  are  too  shrewd  to  carry 
matters  to  this  extremity.  I  am  sure  that  no  nation  would  more 
immediately  sufter  through  the  utter  prostration  of  France  than 
Germany  herself.  But  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  possibility  being  dis* 
cnsaed  ia  a  terrible  lesson  to  all  other  nations.  This  war  has  indeed 
been  distinguished  by  one  remarkable  feature  hitherto — its  being 
absolutely  confined  to  two  combatiints^^the  strict  ring  which  has 
been  formed  round  it  by  all  other  nations.  Only  Italy, — like  Mr» 
Winkle  when  he  assaulted  the  small  boy,  but  with  a  much  shrewder 
eye  to  the  main  chance,— ia  taking  her  part  in  the  fray  by  bowling 
down  that  smallest  of  European  potentates  after  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  the  IniiillibloOne  who  rules  at  the  Vatican.^^ — But  mere 
non-interference  will  not  do  another  time. 

War  is  henceforth  too  horrible,  too  profligate,  too  ruinous  a  thing 
for  the  nations  to  carry  on.  The  time  is  coming  when  peace  must 
be  enforced.  It  is  idle  for  each  people  separately,  large  or  small,  to 
be  arming  to  the  teeth  at  the  peril  of  destruction.  What  is  needed 
is  a  league  of  peace  among  States,  and  the  nation  which  dares  to 
initiate  such  a  league  will  carry  the  bulk  of  the  civilized  world  with 
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her*  That  initiative  belonged  of  right*  and,  ae  it  were,  by  the 
instinct  of  the  world,  to  England.  Alone  perhaps  in  aU  Europe,  ahe 
has  no  reason  to  covet  one  inch  of  territory  not  her  ownj  she 
demands  but  to  be  respected ;  her  fleet  must  almost  of  necessity  rule 
the  seas.  Alone  in  all  Europe,  she  has,  through  the  long  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  learnt  thoroughly  the  value  of  peace.  But  England's 
part  in  this  contest,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  so,  has  been  hitherto 
miserably  small.  She  has  mediated  when  there  was  no  danger  in 
mediating,  and  shrunk  from  mediating  when  there  was.  Her 
Belgian  treaty  is  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  a  paper  promise 
which  the  sword  of  Prussia  almost  already  threatens  to  tear  in 
pieces.  Yet  had  she  from  the  first  stepped  forward  to  organize  a 
league  of  neutrals,  half  Europe  was  already  eager  to  enter  into  it. 
The  smallest  State  in  such  a  confederacy  woidd  have  its  value,  if  it 
acted  up  to  the  proportion  of  its  engagements.  But  Austria  and 
Italy,  prominent  second-rate  Powers  at  least,  if  the  one  be  no  longer, 
the  other  not  yet,  first-rate,  were  awaiting  but  a  signal.  Such  a 
league,  with  the  various  contingents  at  its  disposal,  with  the  fleet  of 
England  to  rule  the  seas,  would  have  been  able  at  any  time  to  inter- 
fere in  the  conflict  with  overwhelming  weight,  if  it  were  carried  to 
extremities  dangerous  themselves  to  European  peace  hereafter;  it 
would  have  the  power,  for  instance,  as  I  heHeve  it  would  be  its  duty, 
to  insist  on  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  power  of  Prance,  It  is 
perhaps  not  even  now  too  late.  But  unless  a  police  of  the  world  be 
organized  ere  long ;  unless  the  enormous  power  which  modem 
appliances  of  warfare  give,  and  wiU  increasingly  ^\\%^  to  one  nation 
for  the  destruction  of  others  be  met  by  the  confederated  forces  of  all ; 
if  the  mere  policy  of  non-intervention  with  folded  hands  be  persisted 
in  from  quarrel  to  quarrel ;  the  world  may  find  itself  drifting,  as  u 
result  of  so-called  modern  civilization,  into  a  state  of  lawless  anarchy, 
such  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  darkest  ages.  The  fall  of 
France,  if  it  carries  a  fearful  waniiog  as  to  the  ultimate  retribution 
which  must  fall  upon  an  ambitious  military  despotism,  contuins  a  no 
less  fearful  one  as  to  the  perils  of  a  selfish  national  individualism. 
It  cries  aloud  to  the  world,  **  The  wan  of  the  future  wiU  bo  wars  of 
annihilation  ;  unite  for  peace,  ye  nations,  lest  ye  perish," 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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The  Pount  of  Colour. 


THE  sun  smiting  througt  crystal  drops  shakes  its  white  light  into 
blue,  and  red,  and  yellow  fire;  and,  as  the  heads  of  freshly- fallen 
rain  tremble  in  the  wind,  we  may  see  the  primary  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  combined  and  recombined  with  wondrous  alchemy  into  more 
subtle  flame  of  emerald,  purple,  and  orange.  A  cloud  passes  over 
the  sky,  and  in  a  moment  every  tiny  globe  hangs  before  us,  scintillant 
still,  but  pale  and  colourless,  with  its  one  quivering  speck  of  crystaDino 
light.  Then  we  can  see  with  quiet  eyes  the  metallic  lustre  upon  the 
wide  blue  wings  of  the  Brazilian  butterfly^ — the  green  dissolving  into 
glitter  of  rubies  upon  the  breast  of  the  humming-bird — the  long 
reaches  of  golden  king-cups  in  June  meadows,  or  opal  tints  upon  wet 
shells  and  blown  foam.  Have  we  not  looked  into  the  great  labora- 
tories of  light  itself?  Have  we  not  seen  the  essential  colours  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  evolution  falling  like  shattered  flame-flakes  from 
the  sun  P  Is  it  bo  strange  to  find  them  mingled  bountifully  with  all 
created  things,  and  made  fast  in  everj^  conceivable  tint  upon  plume 
of  bird  and  petal  of  flower? 

The  painter  goes  forth  each  day  into  a  new  Eden,  and  finds  his 
palette  ready  laid  for  him.  He  eanoot  choose  but  take  the  materials 
and  follow  the  suggestions  which  Nature  so  freelj^  gives  him,  Ke, 
too,  can  combine  and  recombine ;  can  distribute  his  hues  in  concord 
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•-«id  discord  of  colour;  can  associate  them  with  definite  images^ 
making  them  the  vehicles  of  pootic  emotion,  paint  "the  sunshine 
of  snnshine,  and  the  gloom  of  gloom/* 

Tho  Fount  ef  Sound. 

The  wailing  of  the  wind  at  night,  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the 
nightingale's  note,  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  cries  of  animals, 
and,  above  all,  the  natural  inflections  of  the  human  voice— such  are 
the  rough  elements  of  music,  multitudinous,  incoherent,  and  formless. 
Earth,  and  sea,  and  air  are  full  of  these  inarticnlate  voices ;  sound 
floats  upward  from  populous  cities  to  the  cloudland,  and  thunder  rolls 
down  its  solemn  answer  from  on  high.  Alone  by  the  se^i  we  may 
listen  and  hear  a  distinct  and  different  tone  each  time  the  swelling 
wavelet  breaks  crisply  at  our  feet ;  and  when  the  wind  with  fitful  and 
angry  howl  drives  inland  the  foam  of  the  breakers,  the  shriek  of  the 
retiring  surge  upon  the  shingles  will  often  run  through  several 
descending  eemitones. 


Nature  and  Art. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  only  to  take  the  colour  and  the 
sound  providod  for  us  bj  nature  and  transform  them  at  once  through 
the  arts  of  Painting  and  Music  into  the  interpreters  of  human  thought 
and  emotion.  But,  in  reality,  between  music  and  painting  there  is 
fixed  a  great  gulf  of  difference.  ^Nature  gives  man  the  art  of  painting, 
as  it  were,  ready  made.  For  liim  th€  sun  sets  and  rises,  and  the  summer 
glows,  and  the  woods  change  so  softly  and  slowly  beneath  his  gaza  that 
he  has  time  to  chronicle  every  tint  before  it  has  passed  away.  All 
forms  of  beauty,  fmm  the  supreme  outline  of  the  human  body  to  the 
filmy  speck  of  the  minutest  insect,  are  constantly  limning  themselves 
upon  the  retina  of  his  eye  until  his  sensitive  brain  is  supplied  with 
objects  of  enchanting  loveliness,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  reproduce 
and  recombine  at  will.  And  nature  not  only  provides  the  painter 
with  fair  forms  and  rich  colours,  but  she  also  teaches  him  the  magical 
art  of  selection  end  arrangement 

But  what  has  she  done  for  the  musician  ?  She  has  given  him 
sound,  not  music.  Kowhere  does  there  fall  upon  his  ear,  as  he  walks 
through  the  wide  world,  such  an  arrangement  of  consecutive  sounds 
as  can  b^  called  a  musical  subjcet,  or  theme,  or  melody.  Far  less 
do  we  find  anything  approaching  such  a  combination  as  musical 
harmony.  The  thunder  is  not  affecting  because  it  is  melodic,  but 
because  it  is  loud  and  elemental.  The  much  extolled  note  of  the 
lark  IS  only  pleasant  because  associated  with  the  little  warbler,  the 
'*  Bightless  song  "  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  sky,  for  when  the  lark's  trill 
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is  80  exactly  imitated  (as  it  can  be  with  a  whistle  in  a  tumbler  full  of 
water)  that  it  deceives  the  very  birds  themselves,  it  ceases  to  he  in 
the  least  agreeable,  just  as  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  which  can  also 
be  well  imitated  by  a  person  with  compressed  lips  in  the  next  room, 
ceases  under  such  circumstances  to  be  in  the  least  romantic.  The 
nightingale's  song  when  at  its  best  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
single  and  not  unpleasantly  loud  whistle.  That,  too,  can  be  imitated 
so  as  to  defy  detection.  But  once  let  the  veil  of  night  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  human  nightingale  disclosed,  and  we  shall  probably  all  admit 
that  his  performance  is  dull,  monotonous,  and  unmeaning.  Tho 
cuckoo,  who  often  sings  a  true  third,  and  sometimes  a  sharp  third  or 
even  a  fourth,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  music  in  nature,  but  this 
tuneful  fowl  gets  leas  credit  for  his  vocal  powers  than  almost  any 
other,  and  whilst  he  is  screamed  at  and  hunted  from  hedge  to  hedge 
by  his  own  species  as  a  very  outlaw  among  birds,  he  is  voted  but  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  songster  by  man.  At  any  rate,  though  some  may 
admiro  his  call  as  the  herald  note  of  spring,  yet  when  "cuckoo 
cuckoo  "  is  blowTi,  a«  boys  know  how  to  blow,  upon  the  hollow  fists, 
no  one  except  the  cuckoo  cares  to  listen  to  the  strain  for  it<*  own 
eweet  eake.  The  cries  of  most  large  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  and 
peacock,  are  intolerably  disagreeable.  Nor  are  the  voices  of  the 
animals,  from  the  pig,  the  cat,  and  the  donkey  downwards,  any 
better.  Poets  fi-ora  time  immemorial  have  tried  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind  whenever  they  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  is  high  time  the  truth  should  be  told.  The  harmonies  of  nature 
are  purely  metaphorical.  There  is  no  music  in  nature,  neither 
melody  nor  harmony  :  music  is  the  creation  of  man.  He  does  not 
reproduce  in  music  any  combination  of  sounds  he  has  ever  heard  or 
could  possibly  hear  in  the  natural  world,  as  the  painter  ti-ansfers  to 
his  canvas  the  forms  and  tints  that  he  sees  around  him.  No  :  the 
musician  seizes  the  rough  element  of  sound  and  compels  it  to  work 
his  will ;  and  having  with  iniinitc  pains  subjugated  and  tamed  it,  he 
is  rewarded  by  discovering  in  it  the  most  direct  and  perfect  medium 
in  all  nature  for  the  expression  of  his  emotions. 

The  painter's  art  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  world ;  its  secreta  are 
whispered  by  the  yellow  corn-fields  spotted  with  crimson  fire  and  the 
dappled  purple  of  heather  upon  the  hills  ;  but  the  musician's  art  lies 
beneath  the  surface.  His  rough  material  of  sound  is  like  the  dull 
diamond,  eitrth -encrusted  and  buried  in  deep  mines ;  it  simply  does 
not  exist  as  a  brilliaTit  and  a  thing  of  priceless  beauty  and  value  fit 
for  human  service,  until  it  has  been  refined  and  made  luminous  by 
deliberate  arrangement  of  glittering  facets,  and  set  in  splendour  of 
chaste  gold. 
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Music  and  other  Arts, 

And  then — what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  what  does  all  this  nnmipu* 
lation  of  sound  end  in  P  what  is  the  value  or  diguity  of  this  art  of 
music  P 

We  easily  recognise  the  faundation  of  other  arts.  The  art  of 
sculpture  rests  upon  the  fact  that  when  man  awakens  to  a  sense  of 
the  beauty,  power,  or  even  grotesqueness  of  form,  he  is  impelled 
by  a  creative  instinct  t-o  reproduce,  select,  and  combine  its  various 
qualities — ^  firstly,  that  he  may  perpetuate  the  forms  of  fleeting 
beauty  that  he  sees  around  him  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  may  impart 
to  the  ideal  conceptions  of  his  imagination  an  outward  and  concrete 
existence.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  derive  the  keenest  satisfaction 
from  the  Niobe  or  the  Antinous,  for  we  see  in  these  a  perennial 
and  dignified  expression  of  human  grace  and  pathos.  And  even 
when  we  turn  to  such  painful  and  distorted  figures  as  the  Laocoon, 
although  we  may  call  them  "  debased  art "  according  to  our  canons 
of  taste,  yet  neither  these  nor  any  other  specimens,  however  corrupt 
or  weak,  can  affect  the  real  dignity  of  sculpture  itself  Similarly, 
the  art  of  painting  rests  upon  a  rational  impulse  to  select  and 
combine  colours,  chiefly  in  connection  ivith  intelligible  forms,  and 
subjects  of  definite  interest ;  and  although  painting  is  less  definite 
in  some  respects,  and  less  complete  in  others,  than  sculpture,  yet 
its  range  is  wider,  its  material  infinitely  more  ductile,  whilst  ita 
command  of  emotion  through  the  vehicle  of  colour,  and  of  ideas 
through  variety  of  outline,  gives  it  an  importance  and  dignity  which 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  over-estimate.  Even  such  an  art  as  leger- 
demain is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation ;  for  it  is  the  outward 
realization  in  one  department,  however  narrow,  of  certain  excellent 
qualities  of  the  eye  and  hand. 

A  Phidian  sculpture,  a  picture  by  Titian,  even  a  conjuring  trick 
by  Professor  Frikell,  can  be  accounted  for  and  justified  in  a  few 
words.  But  when  we  come  to  a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  philosophy 
is  dumb,  or  rides  off  upon  a  quibble  about  the  scientific  structure  of 
music  or  ita  technical  qualities,  all  true  and  interesting,  no  doubt, 
but  still  leaving  untouched  the  great  art-problem  of  music^ — what  is 
the  rationale  of  its  existence,  what  the  secret  of  its  power  over  the 

SOIllP 

Music,  as  distinguished  from  the  various  rude  attempts  of  the 
past,  is  only  about  400  years  old.  Modern  music,  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  in  fact  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  and  stands  at 
present  in  a  correspondingly  unfavourable  position  :  for  w^hilst  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  the  secret  of  its  power  is 
almost  wholly  unexplored;   and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  music 
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muBt  continue  to  be  ranked  last  among  the  fine  arts.  But  the  day  ia 
at  hand  when  the  veil  of  the  prophetess  will  be  lifted.  Already  in 
Germany,  the  land  of  thought,  music  has  been  adopted  as  the  national 
art  —  as  painting  was  once  in  Italy,  and  sculpture  in  Greece. 
Already  the  names  of  Beethoven  and  Jlozart  are  whispered  through 
the  civilised  world  in  the  same  breath  with  those  of  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  music 
will  stund  reveaJed  perchance  as  the  mightiest  of  the  arts,  and 
certainly  as  the  one  art  peculiarly  representative  of  our  modern 
world,  with  its  intense  life,  complex  civilization,  and  feverish  self* 
consciousness. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions ; 
but  what  there  is  in  musio  to  act  upon  emotion,  or  how  it  both 
expresses  and  excites  it,  sometimes  compelling  the  mind  to  clothe  the 
awakened  emotion  with  definite  ideas — at  others,  dispensing  with 
ideas  altogether — this  has  never  yet  been  explained.  With  the 
cautiousness  and  humility  of  one  who  feels  himself  upon  untrodden 
ground,  I  ofler  the  following  reflections  as  a  contribution  to  the 
much  neglected  study  of  musical  psychology. 


Emotions  and  Ideas. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  start  with  the  popular  assertion  that 
music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions.  But  before  we  attempt  to 
show  the  points  of  contact  between  emotion  and  its  art-medium,  and 
before  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  music  finds  itself  on  the  same 
plane  of  action  with  the  emotions,  and  so  fitted  to  become  at  one 
time  their  minister  expressing  them,  at  another  their  master  com- 
manding them,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  form  a  clear  and  almost  concrete 
conception  of  the  emotions  themselves.  Of  course  we  can  no  more 
get  to  the  root  of  that  aspect  of  life  exhibited  in  emotion,  than  we 
can  get  to  the  root  of  life  itself  in  man,  or  beast,  or  vegetable.  Life 
18  only  known  by  the  sensations  and  appearances  which  accompany 
it — by  its  proximate,  and  not  its  ultimate  causes.  Speaking  pbysi- 
cally,  then,  what  happens  when  a  person  is  moved  or  excited  ?  A 
certain  quickening  of  the  blood  aa  it  rushc?!  tlirougb  the  heart,  or 
what  we  call  a  hurried  pulse,  and  a  corresponding  disarrangement  of 
molecules  in  the  brain.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  we  should  not  be 
capable,  constituted  as  we  are  at  present,  of  experiencing  any  emotion 
at  alL  The  nature  of  our  emotions  may  depend  either  upon  the 
nature  of  external  objects  presented  to  the  senses,  or  upon  internal 
and  unexplained  processes  connected  with  what  we  call  our  thoughts. 
Now,  what  most  people  are  alive  to  is  the  existence  of  emotions  in 
their  more  intense  forms.  Once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  two  or 
three  times  during   the  month,  they  have  been   greatly  moved  or 
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oxcited  pleasurably  or  otherwise*     But  what  few  people  realise  ifl> 

that  emotion  is  actually  coextensive  with  consciousness.  PhysicaDy 
this  is  the  casej  for  there  is  no  pause  in  the  incessant  disturbance  and 
rearrangement  of  the  cerebral  molecules  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  human  oonsciouaness^  and  human 
consciousness  itself  is  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  ocmeatenation 
of  emotionsi  most  of  them  so  unimportant,  so  involved,  and  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  intense  rapidity,  that  we  take  no  note  of  them. 
Like  dwtant  lights  in  a  dark  night,  only  those  of  a  certain  brightness 
are  Tiaible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  traveller  in  a  railway-cajriage 
sees  the  objects  fly  by  him  with  a  rapidity  which  lessens  the  imprea-j 
sion  that  each  is  calculated  to  make  by  itself,  but  takes  note  at 
a  cathedral  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  so  the  multitudiuoua  objects  and 
events  that  crowd  upon  us  duriag  the  most  uneventful  day  may^ 
indeed  affect  us  consciously,  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  feel- 
ings without  once  awakening  the  self-consciousness  of  a  strong 
emotion. 

It  may  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  if  we  ask  him  to  pause  at  this  sta 
of  the  proceedings,  and  analyze  very  roughly  a  few  of  the  emotions 
which  in  a  very  short  space  he  is  in  the  habit  of  experiencing.  It 
would  reciuiro  volumes  to  analyze  properly  the  emotional  history  of 
a  single  hour,  but  the  reality  and  continuity  of  such  &  history  may  be 
briefly  indicated. 

On  first  awakening  we  may  all  have  experienced  at  times  a  puzzled 
kind  of  feeling.  This  is  produced  by  the  conflict  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  waking  aud  the  sleeping  states.  A  feeling  of  doubt,  as 
to  whether  we  are  really  going  to  be  hanged,  as  we  just  now  dreamed, 
is  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  relief,  passing  quickly  into  a  sense  of 
humour,  whicli  in  its  turn  is  arrested  by  a  sense  of  depression  caused 
by  the  eye  falHng  on  a  letter  containing  bad  news  received  on  the 
previous  night.  Then  follows  a  train  of  specidation,  resulting  in  an 
infinite  series  of  little  elations  and  depressions  as  we  take  a  hopeful 
"^mw  of  the  concern  or  otherwise.  A  knock  at  the  door  brings  a 
welcome  distraction,  and  we  leap  up  with  an  energy  which  is  really 
the  result  of  a  complex  state  of  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  emotion  of 
relief  at  getting  rid  of  a  disagreeable  subject  \  emotion  caused  by  a 
resolution  to  get  dressed ;  emotion  caused  by  anxiety  to  be  in  time 
for  an  engagement ;  emotion  caused  by  a  chilly  feeling,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  fire  down-stairs,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  opening  the  door 
and  seiziug  the  hot- water  jug,  we  experience  a  sudden  depression 
on  finding  the  water  barely  tepid  j  but  quick  as  thought  the  elation 
of  anger  succeeds  as  we  rush  to  the  bell-rope,  which  comes  down 
beneath  our  too  vigorous  eflforts,  and  again  supplies  us  with  a  com- 
plex emotion ;  emotion  of  resentment  against  the  servant,  the  cause 
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of  aU  the  mischief;  ditto  against  the  carpenter  who  put  up  the 
bell-rope  the  day  before ;  ditto  agaimst  ourselves  for  angry  haste ; 
reflex  feeling  of  resolve  to  be  more  careful  next  time ;  prospcctiYO 
feeliDg  of  annoyance  at  having  to  pay  for  putting  up  the  rope  again. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  that  internal  life 
which  consists  of  such  on  infinite  yariety  of  important,  trivial,  and 
complex  feelings.  But  before  we  consider  how  music  deals  with 
emotion,  we  must  try  and  seize  the  fact  that  the  history  of  each 
hour  does  not  only  consist  of  outward  incidents,  but  that  each  one  of 
these  incidents  and  objects,  as  also  every  thought  which  flits  through 
the  mind,  has  its  own  accompanying  emotion,  or  train  of  emotions, 
and  that  the  whole  of  human  life  forms  one  vast  emotional  fabric, 
begun  long  before  thought,  and  continued  down  to  the  feeblest  pulse 
of  second  childhood. 


Abstract  Emotion, 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  emotion  in  connection  with  definite 
images  such  as  letters,  bell- ropes,  hot- water  jngs  :  but  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  definite  ideas  are  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  emotion. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  emotions  derive  all  their  import- 
ance and  dignity  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  associated.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the 
case.  Emotion  is  often  weakened  by  association  with  ideas,  whereas 
ideas  are  always  strengthened  by  emotion.  Indeed  emotion  is  the  very 
breath  and  Hfe-blood  of  an  idea,  which  without  it  would  remain  but 
a  pale  and  powerless  shadow,  incapable  of  asserting  itself,  or  of 
exercising  any  kind  of  influence,  good  or  had.  As  the  sun  brings 
light  and  warmth  to  the  visible  world,  as  without  it  the  whole  realm 
of  physical  life  would  lie  forlorn  in  one  long  midnight  of  cold 
paralysis,  even  so  the  solar  orb  of  our  emotions  kindles  each  thought 
and  endows  each  conception  with  fertile  activity.  What  power 
can  any  idea  have  without  emotion  ?  When  a  man  is  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  you  may  pass  through  his  mind  the  most 
striking  thoughts  of  Shakspeare  or  the  most  thrilling  images  of 
Byron,  they  will  be  without  effect,  because  of  the  absence  of 
emotional  force  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  object 
in  nature,  a  wayside  daisy,  "  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,"  seen 
a  thousand  times  without  the  smallest  emotion,  may  one  ^ixx  be  seen 
with  the  poet's  eye,  and  will  suddenly  be  foimd  to  contain  thoughts 
*'  too  deep  for  tears.** 

No  doubt,  granting  a  certain  measure  of  sensibility,  out  of  a 
definite  idea  an  emotion  of  some  sort  will  arise ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  out  of  an  indefinite  emotion  corresponding  ideas  will  often  arise. 
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But  there  is  this  difference  between  an  idea  and  an  emotion — that  wdl  \ 
idea  is  dead  without  emotion,  whereas  emotion  has  a  life  of  its  own 
entirely  independent  of  ideas.     Ideas  are  but  wandering  spirits  that 
depend  for  their  vitality  upon  the  magnetic  currents  of  feeling. 

The  essential  superiority  of  emotions  over  ideas  is  recognised  in 
the  most  popular  forms  of  thought  and  language.  The  idea  of 
heaven  as  a  place  is  sufficiently  powerless,  however  much  we  may 
deck  it  out  with  apocalyptical  splendours ;  but  we  speak  of  the  %taie 
of  the  blessed  as  of  a  certain  emotional  condition  of  joy,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied  to  rest  in  that  definition  as  tho  profoundest  of  all 
realities,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  illustrate  it  by  one  definite 
idea,  or  associate  it  with  any  one  distinct  conception.  But  more 
than  thi8>  when  viewed  through  the  lenses  of  accurate  thought, 
ideas  in  the  sense  of  outward  images  are  seen  more  clearly  still 
to  be  but  the  poor  helps  and  crutches  to  something  beyond  them. 
For  one©  raise  an  idea  to  its  highest  power,  and  it  not  only  is 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  emotion,  but  strange  to  say,  actually 
passes  out  of  the  condition  of  an  idea  altogether  into  the  condition 
of  an  emotion,  just  as  hard  metal  raised  to  a  sufficient  power  ofj 
heat  evaporates  into  the  most  subtle  and  attenuated  gases*  The 
pious  Catholic  kneeling  before  the  crucifix  passes  through  successive 
emotional  stages,  from  the  gross  representation  of  a  tortured  human 
body  to  the  ideal  form  of  a  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  until  at  length 
to  the  devotee,  whose  adoring  eyes  are  still  fixed  upon  tho  wooden 
crucifix,  nothing  remains  but  the  emotion  of  a  presence,  ielt  but  not 
understood,  in  which  he  seems  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being. 
That  is  the  moment,  he  will  tell  you,  of  his  highest  life,  the  sevenUi 
heaven  has  been  reached,  more  intensely  real  than  any  scene  of 
earth  :  but  it  is  wholly  internal,  a  kingdom  within,  the  fulness  of 
life,  and  yet  to  the  common  senses  impalpable,  without  form  and 
void.  The  same  phenomena  are  presented  to  us  by  every  fine  actor ; 
we  feel  that  his  art  culminates,  not  in  the  rounded  period,  nor  even 
in  the  loud  roar  and  violent  gesticulation  of  excited  passion,  but  in  the 
breathless  silence  of  intense  feeling,  as  ho  stands  apart  and  allows 
the  impotoncy  of  exhausted  symbols,  the  quivering  lip  and  the 
glazed  eye,  to  express  for  him  the  crisis  of  inarticulate  emotion. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  in  each  case  we  start  from  something  definite; 
in  the  latter  we  start  from  the  incidents  of  the  play.  That  provides  I 
us  with  a  key  to  the  emotion.  Exactly  so.  But  what  I  maintain  is, 
not  that  a  play  has  no  ideas,  or  that  emotion  docs  not  accompany 
ideas,  but  simply  that  when  ideas  reach  a  certain  intensity  they  pass 
into  a  region  of  abstract  emotion  independent  and  self-sufficing. 

In  the  same  way  Poetry,  which,   as  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill  somewhere 
says,  33  nothing  but  thought  coloured  by  strong  emotion,  expressed 
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in  metre,  and  overheard,  ia  constantly  composed  of  words  which  will 
hurdly  bear  analysis,  as  vehicles  for  ideas,  but  which  may  be  justified 
a8  attempts  to  express  the  quickening  of  an  idea,  or  the  evaporation 
of  thought  in  emotion. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  person  say,  **A  truly 
exquisite  poem ;  but  what  on  earth  does  it  mean  P  *'  A  search  for 
definite  ideas  may  very  likely  be  in  vain.  What  the  pnem  really 
means  is  a  certain  succession  or  arrangement  of  feelings,  in  which 
emotion  is  everything]:,  and  the  ideas  only  helps  and  crutches.  This 
result  is  often  obtained  by  what  stupid  people  call  extravagance  of 
language  or  confusion  of  thought,  and  by  what  Mr,  R,  H.  lint  ton  baa 
happily  termed  **the  physical  atmosphere  of  words." 

J.  M.  W.  Turner's  vagueness  and  extravagance,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  common  folk,  is  another  example  of  the  translbrmation 
of  ideaa  into  emotion,  Mr,  Ruskin  has  observed  that  Turner  painted 
the  wufs  of  pictures.  Even  Turner's  opponents  will  agree  that  in 
many  of  his  pictures  most  of  the  ideas  have  evaporated ;  while  others 
perceive  that  ideas  have  only  vanished  to  make  way  for  emotions  of 
transcendent  force  and  beauty* 

It  seems  to  ns  evident,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  emotion  in  all 
its  higher  stages  is  to  get  rid  of  ideas — is  it  equally  certain  that  it 

•  occupies  an  independent  region,  and  can  start  without  them  ?  It  will, 
[probably,  be  admitted  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  an  intiint's  emotions  are 
unaccompanied  by  ideas.  It  is  equally  certain  that  we  may  be  in  a 
state  of  emotional  depression,  or  otherwise — what  we  call  in  good 
spirits  or  in  bad  spirits — without  being  able  to  assign  any  definite 
reason,  or  to  trace  the  mood  in  any  way  to  any  idea  or  combination 
of  ideas.  An  idea  may,  indeed,  flash  upon  the  depressed  spirit,  and 
dissipate  in  an  instant  our  depression— =-<»r  the  fit  uf  depression  may 

bpass  away  of  itself  by  mere  force  of  reaction.  Sensitive  tempera- 
ments are  peculiarly  liable  to  such  **  ups  and  downs ;  '*  but  they  will 
fi.nd,  if  they  examine  their  experiences,  that  although  the  emotional 
region  is  constantly  travci*scd  by  ideas  of  every  possible  description, 
it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  is  distinct  from  them  even  as  water  is 
distinct  from  the  various  reflections  that  float  across  its  surface. 


AnolysiB  of  BmotioE.^ 

So  far  we  have  merely  attempted  to  show  the  connection  which 
exists  between  ideas  and  emotions ;  and  during  the  process  we  have 
affirmed  the  independent  existence  of  an  emotional  region,  in  w^hich 
there  takes  place  a  never-ceasing  play  and  endless  succession  of 
emotions,  simple  and  complex. 

But  in  order  to  show  the  ground  of  contact  between  music  and 
emotion  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  emotion  itself  into  the  crucible  of 
thought,  and  ascertain  the  essential  properties  of  its  phenomena. 
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Wo  shall  then  subject  Sound,  as  manipulated  by  the  art  of  music, 
to  the  same  kind  of  analysis;  and  if  we  find  that  Sound  contains 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  emotion  we  shall  not  only  have  estab- 
lished points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  (for  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another),  but  we  shall  hare  actually 
reached  the  common  ground,  or  kind  of  border-land,  npon  which 
internal  emotion  becomes  wedded  to  ext-emal  sound,  and  realizes 
for  itself  that  kind  of  concrete  existence  which  it  is  the  proper  function 
and  glory  of  art  to  bestow  upon  human  thought  and  feeling. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  analyse  the  simplest  emotion  we  shall  iind 
that  it  invariably  possesses  one  or  more  of  the  following  properties  ; 
when  the  simplest  emotion  combines  with  others,  and  thus  becomeB 
complex,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  following  properties — 


Emotional  Symbols. 


(Fig,  I.) 


1.  Elatien  ancl  Depression 


n.  Velocity 


f^g.  ».y 


m.  Intensity 


<Fi|r.  4.) 


lY.  Variety 


V.  Form  :— (See  Fig.  5.) 

Emotional  Duoham 

OF  THE  Man  in  thk  Desebt. 

CFIs.5.) 

K°f*" 

^^           Bympftllir 

^Vl 

a*    TMrst. 

C.     IHfrappuintiuent. 

X,    Mentnl  repctitloa  of  A  B  C. 
E.    Compleit  feeling. 

L  Ektion  and  Depression.— "When  a  niim  is  suffering  from  intense 
thirst  in  a  sandy  desert  the  emotional  fount  within  him  is  at  a  low 
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©bb ;  but>  on  catching  eight  of  a  pool  of  water  uot  far  off,  he  instantly 
I  l)ecomes  highly  elated,  and,  forgetting  his  fatigue,  he  hastens  forward 
upon  a  new  platform  of  feeling.  On  arriving  at  the  water  he  finds 
it  too  salt  t€  drink^  and  hia  emotion  from  the  highest  elation  sinks  at 
once  to  the  deepest  depression* 

II,  Velocity. — At  this  crisis  our  traveller  sees  a  man  with  a  water- 
skin  coming  towards  him,  and,  running  up  to  him,  he  relates  how  hiA 
hopes  have  been  suddenly  raised,  and  as  suddenly  cast  down  ;  but  long 
before  his  words  have  expressed  or  even  begun  i^  express  his  mean- 
ing he  has  in  a  moment  of  time,  in  fact  spontaneously  with  the 
ntmost  mental  velocity,  repassed  through  the  emotions  of  elation  and 
deprDsaioti  which  may  at  first  have  lasted  some  time,  but  are  now 
traversed  in  one  sudden  flash  of  reflex  consciousness, 

III.  Intensity.— As  ho  drinks  the  sparkling  water,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  his  emotion  increases  in  intensity  up  to  the  point 
where  his  thirst  becomes  quenched,  and  that  every  drop  that  he 
takes  after  that  is  accompanied  by  less  and  less  pungent  or  intense 
feeling. 

IV.  Variety. — Up  to  this  time  his  emotion  has  been  compara- 
tively simple ;  but  a  suffering  companion  now  arrives,  and  as  he 
hands  to  him  the  grateful  cup  his  emotion  becomes  complex,  that  is 
to  say,  he  experiences  a  vai'iety  of  emotions  simultaneously.  First, 
the  emotion  of  contentment  at  having  quenched  hia  own  thirst; 
Becond,  gratitude  to  tho  man  who  supplied  him  with  water — ^an 
emotion  probably  in  abeyance  imtil  he  had  quenched  his  thirst ; 
third,  joy  at  seeing  his  friend  participating  in  his  o^vti  relief 

V,  Form, — If  the  reader  will  now  glance  over  this  simple  narrative 
once  more  by  the  iJid  of  the  accompanying  diagrams,  he  will  see 
that  both  the  simple  and  the  complex  emotions  above  described  have 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  form^  L  £?.,  they  succeed 
each  other  in  one  order  rather  than  another,  and  are  at  length  com- 
bined with  a  definite  purpose  in  certain  fixed  proportions. 

Kow  although  I  have  tacked  on  a  story  to  the  above  emotional 
diagram,  I  wish  to  rendnd  the  reader  that  it  needs  none,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  indicating  the  progression  and  the  qualities  a£ 
emotion  without  the  aid  of  a  single  definite  idea.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  although  I  have  here  given  symbols  indicating  roughly 
elation,  velocity,  and  tho  other  properties  of  emotion,  simple  and 
complex,  wc  have  as  yet  arrived  at  no  art-medium  of  emotion ; 
nothing  but  barren  symbols  are  before  us,  incapable  of  awakening  any 
feeling  at  all,  however  well  they  may  suffice  to  indicate  its  nature 
and  properties,  IVe  huve  now  to  discover  some  set  of  symbols  capable 
of  bringing  these  emotional  properties  into^direct  communication  with 
sound,  and  Music  will  then  emerge,  Hke  a  new  Venus  &om  a  sea  of 
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confused  murmur,  and  announce  herself  as  the  royal  art-mediiiin 
of  Emotion. 


Conn&ctioii  between  Music  and  Emotiout 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  a  moment  that  musical  notation  is  the 
symbolism  required,  for  it  is  capable  not  only  of  indicating  all  the 
properties  of  emotion,  but  of  connecting  these  with  every  variety 
and  combination  of  sound.  That  every  musical  note  corresponds  to 
a  fixed  sound  may  bo  called  a  self-evident  proposition.  I  hasten 
further  to  point  out  that  the  art  of  music  is  an  arrangement  or 
manipulation  of  sounds^  which  clearly  reveals  to  ua  the  fact  that 
sound  possesses  all  the  properties  of  emotion,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
admirably  calculated  to  provide  it  with  its  true  and  universal  language. 

In  order  to  realize  this  we  had  better  at  once  compare  our  analysis  I 
of  emotion  with  the  following  brief  analysis  of  sound,  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  the  art  of  musical  notation, 

I.  Elation  and  Depression. — ^The  modem  musical  scale  consists  of 
seven  notes,  or  an  octave  of  eight,  with  their  accompanying  semi- 
tones.    The  human  voice,  or  a  violin,  will,  in  addition,  express  every 
gradation  of  sound  between  each  note ;  thus  from  C  to  0,  ascending  1 
or  descending,  we  can  get  any  possible  degree  of  Elation  or  Depression. 

IL  Velocity. — This  property  is  expressed  by  the  employment  of 
notes  indicating  the  durations  of  the  different  sounds,  e.  17.,  minims, 
quavers,  crotchets,  <&e.  Also  by  teraia  such  as  adagio^  aUcgro,  &c., 
which  do  not  indicate  any  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  notes, 
but  raise  or  lower  the  Velocity  of  the  whole  movement. 

III.  Intensity, — Between  ppp  and  X(f  ^^^  ^be  various  degrees  of 
intensity  which  may  be  given  to  a  single  note.  Intensity  cau  also 
be  produced  by  accumulating  a  multitude  of  notes  simultaneously 
either  in  unisons,  octaves,  or  concords,  while  the  words  crescendo  and 
dimiiiKemiOt  or  cert^n  marks,  denote  the  gradual  increase  or  decrease 
of  Intensity, 

IV.  Variety, — We  have  only  to  think  of  the  simplest  duet  or  trio 
to  realise  how  perfectly  music  possesses  this  powerful  property  of 
complex  emotion  j  and  we  have  only  to  glance  at  a  score  of  Beethoven's 
or  Spohr'fl  to  see  how  almost  any  emotion,  however  complex,  is 
susceptible  of  musical  expression. 

V.  Form. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  that 
Mozart  is  a  great  master  of  form  ;  that  Beethoven's  form  is  at  times  ! 
obscure,   and  so  forth.      Of  course  what  is  meant  is,  that  in  the 
arrangement  and  development  of  the  musical  phrases,  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  fitness  of  proportion  producing  an  effect  of  unity  or  ] 
incoherence,  as  the  case  may  be.     But  the  idea  of  musical  form  can  ^ 
be  made  intelligible  to  any  one  who  wiH  take  the  trouble  to  glance  1 
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at  80  simple  a  melody  as  the  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland."  That  air 
consists  of  four  phrases,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  an  elation  and 
depression.  The  first  two  phrases  are  repeated :  the  third  and  fourth 
occur  in  the  middle :  and  the  first  two  phrases  recur  at  the  close. 
We  might  express  the  form  numerically  in  this  way : — 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 

/\/\   A/\  \//\|a/\ 

Thus  music  appears  visibly  to  the  eye  to  possess  all  the  essential 
properties  of  emotion.  May  we  not  therefore  say  that  the  secret  of 
its  power  consists  in  this,  that  it  alone  is  capable  of  giving  to  the 
simplest,  the  subtlest,  and  the  most  complex  emotions  alike  that  full 
and  satisfactory  expression  through  sound  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  give  to  many  of  them  in  any  other  way  ? 

When  alluding  to  the  succession  of  emotions  through  which  we 
pass  hour  after  hour,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
were  so  unimportant  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  name  of  emotion,  that 
yet  so  long  as  consciousness  lasts,  we  must  be  in  some  emotional  state 
or  other.  This  consideration  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  a  good  deal  of  dull  music  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
expression  of  what  may  be  called  neutral  emotion.  How  strange 
it  seems  to  some  people  that  composers  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  write  down  page  after  page  which  seems  devoid  of  interest ! 
But  if  we  lived  more  in  the  composer's  world,  our  wonder  would 
cease.  We  should  soon  feel  with  him  that  our  neutral  states  called 
for  musical  expression  as  well  as  the  higher  intensities  and  velocities 
of  elation  and  depression.  Music  does  not  cover  a  little  excited  bit 
of  life,  but  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  the  mind  trained  to  the  disciplined 
expression  of  emotion  in  music,  takes  delight  in  long  trains  of  quiet 
emotion,  conscientiously  worked  out  by  what  some  may  call  diffuse 
and  dull  music.  There  is  a  quantity  of  music — of  Schubert,  for 
instance — which  seems  hardly  written  for  the  public  at  all.  It  is 
the  expression  of  unimportant  and  uninteresting  successions  of 
emotion,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  being  true  to  life ;  and 
until  we  have  learnt  to  think  of  every  moment  of  our  life  as  being  a 
fit  subject  for  music,  we  shall  never  understand  the  sound-reveries  of 
men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  whole  of  their  inner  life  as 
melodic  and  symphonic,  and  setting  vast  portions  of  it  to  music,  quite 
regardless  of  what  the  world  at  large  was  likely  to  say  or  think  about  it. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
VOL.  XV.  c  c 
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objections  tliat  may  be  iirged  aprainst  my  analysis  of  emotion  and 
mu£iio  into  five  properties.  I  shall  be  t^ld  that  my  explanation  10 
inadeqtittte ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  a  great  many  emotioiu 
at  all ;  and  jthat  music  is  often  in  the  same  way  incapable  of  being 
cut  i]p  into  the  above-named  five  properties.  My  answer  is,  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  indicate  very  roughly  by  words  and  sjinbols  the 
bare  outlines  and  coarsest  forms  of  the  general  laws  and  properties  of 
emotion.  At  the  bottom  of  some  historical  engraving  containing  tho 
portraits  of  a  number  of  eminent  personages,  we  may  have  sometimes 
noticed  a  row  of  heads  in  outline  sketched,  without  colour,  shadow, 
or  expression,  but  docketed  with  the  names  of  the  eminent  per- 
sonages above;  so  we  have  sketched  in  tho  bare  outlines  of  emotion. 
They  lie  before  us  dumb  and  passionless.  They  are  no  more  than 
skeleton  likenesses  of  wdiat  ejinnot  be  given  in  mere  black  and  white. 
Eut  if  wo  had  space,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  by  diagrams  much 
more  clearly  the  enormous  detail  and  intricacy  of  musie^l  phraseo- 
logy covered  in  our  diagram  by  one  meagre  line  np  and  down,  and 
expressed  in  such  words  tts  elation  and  depression:  I  might  show 
that  an  elation  can  consist  of  any  length,  and  might  contain  within 
itself  an  infinite  number  of  subordinate  el  at  ions  and  depressions, 
involving  different  measures  of  velocity,  intensity,  variety,  and  as 
complicated  in  form  as  those  gossamer  webs  we  meet  with  on  mistj 
commons  about  sunrise. 

The  eye  gathers  some  noHon  of  the  capacities  of  sound  for  the 
expression  of  the  most  labyrinthine  and  complex  emotion,  by  looking 
at  a  full  orchestral  score,  or  trying  to  follow  the  minute  inflexions 
made  by  the  hidon  of  a  fine  conductor.  Such  things  no  words  can 
convey.  Language  is  given  us  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  vast 
number  of  truths  which  can  only  be  fully  realised  by  other  modes  of 
expression. 


Connwtion  between  Music  and  WonJs. 
As  emotion  exists  independently  of  ideas,  so  also  does  music.  But 
music  may  be  appropriately  wedded  to  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  music  itself  always  gains  by  being  associated  with  words, 
or  definite  ideas  of  any  sort.  The  words  often  gain  a  good  deal,  and 
BO  do  the  ideas,  but  the  music  is  just  as  good  without  them.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  imogcs  and  ideas  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
deepest  emotions ;  but  they  are  inadequate  to  express  the  emotions 
they  excite.  Sound  is  more  adequate ;  and  hence  will  often  seize  an 
emotion  that  may  have  been  excited  by  an  image,  and  partially 
expressed  by  words— will  deepen  its  expression,  and  by  so  doing, 
will  excite  a  still  deeper  emotion.  That  is  how  words  gain  by  being 
set  to  music.     But  to  set  words  to  music— as  in  oratorio  or  opera,  or 
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any  kind  of  song — is  in  fact  to  mix  two  arts  together*  On  the  whole, 
a  striking  effect  may  be  produced;  but  in  reality  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  purity  of  each  art.  Poetry  is  a  great  art ;  so  is  music  :  hut  as  a 
medium  for  emotion,  each  is  greater  alone  than  in  company,  although 
various  good  ends  are  obtained  by  linking  the  two  together,  providing 
that  the  words  are  kepfc  in  subordination  to  the  greater  expression- 
mtKlium  of  music.  Even  then  they  are  apt  to  hinder  the  development 
of  the  music.  What  an  amount  of  feeble  reritative  and  incoherent 
choral  writing,  do  we  not  owe  to  the  clumsy  endeavours  of  even  good 
composers  t<)  wed  music  to  words !  How  often  is  the  poet  hampered 
by  the  composer,  and  the  composer  by  the  poet !  And  yet  when  we 
remember  such  operas  ag  Don  Ghvanui,  and  such  oratorios  as  the  Elijah, 
and  note  how  instinctively  the  composer  has  treated  the  leading  emo- 
tions^  without  being  hampered  by  the  words  and  the  sentences  of  the 
libretto,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  objections  to  the  mixed  art 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  whilst  its  advantages  are  obvious. 
Words,  situations,  and  ideas  are  very  useful  to  the  composer,  and 
still  more  so  to  his  audience ;  for  a  story,  or  tlie  bare  suggestion  of 
some  situation,  provides  a  good  skeleton  form,  and  serves  to  awaken 
trains  of  emotion,  which  music  is  all  powerful  to  deepen ;  and 
{whilst  the  words  arc  being  declaimcil,  the  music  has  already  passed 
in  depths  of  feeling  beyond  the  control  of  words.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  four  parts  of  a  chorus,  and  see  the  kind  of  subordinate  use 
made  of  the  words.  After  the  first  glance  no  one  thinks  much  abour 
the  words :  they  come  in  more  as  incidents  of  vocalization  than  of 
thought,  and  are  piled  up  often  without  sense,  and  repeat^?d  by  tho 
different  voices  pelt-meh.  And  yet  the  iir»t  sent-ence  of  such  choruses 
as  '*  Rex  Treraende,"  in  the  Requietn,  or  **  The  night  is  departing,'* 
in  the  Lohgemng^  is  an  immense  assistance  to  the  hearer^  striking 
the  key-note  to  the  emutione  wliich  music  alone  can  fully  expi'ess. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  pure  art,  and  inquire  what 
good  could  any  words  do  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  it  must  be 
answered,  less  and  loss  good  just  in  proportion  as  the  sympliony  itself 
is  musically  appreciated.  Even  an  opera  is  largely  independent  of 
words,  and  depends  for  its  success  not  upon  the  poetry  oi'  the  libretto, 
or  even  the  scenery  or  the  plot,  but  u[w>n  its  emotional  range — ^>., 
upon  the  region  which  is  dominated  by  the  musical  element. 

Has  the  reader  never  witnessed  with  satisfiaction  a  tine  opera,  tho 
words  of  which  ho  could  not  under*^timd,  and  whose  plot  he  wa>i 
entirely  unable  to  follow?  Has  he  never  seen  a  musician  in  esti- 
mating a  new  ^ong,  run  through  it  rapidly  on  the  piano,  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  beginning  to  see  what  tlie  words  were  all  about  r^  We 
may  be  sure  long  before  he  has  read  the  words  he  will  have  estimated 
the  value  of  the  song.     The  words  were  good  to  set  the  composer** 

c  c  2 
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emotions  a-going.  They  are  interesting  to  his  audience  exactly  in 
proportion  to  its  ignorQiice  of,  and  indifference  to,  music.  Persons 
who  know  and  care  little  about  music,  are  always  very  particular 
about  the  words  of  a  song.  Tiiey  want  to  know  what  it  ali  means — 
the  words  will  tell  them  of  course.  They  are  naturally  glad  to  find 
something  they  can  understand ;  yet  all  the  while  the  open  secret 
w^hich  they  will  never  read  lies  in  the  music,  not  the  words.  The 
title,  "  tSoiiga  without  Words,'*  which  Mendelssohn  has  given  to  his 
six  books  of  musical  idylls,  ia  full  of  delicate  raillerj'',  aimed  good- 
humourcdly  enough  at  the  non-musical  world.  **  A  *  song  without 
words!'  What  an  idea!  How  can  such  a  song  be  possible?'*  cries 
one.  "What  more  perfect  song  could  be  imagined?"  exclaLms 
another,  Jf  we  are  to  have  words  to  songs,  let  thera  subordinate 
the  sense  to  the  emotion.  The  best  words  to  music  are  those  which 
contain  the  fewest  number  of  ideas,  and  the  greatest  nimiber  of 
emotions.  Such  are  the  shorter  poems  of  Goethe,  of  Heine,  of  J3}Ton, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  notorious  that  Beethoven,  Hchubert,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Schumann  between  them  have,  with  pardonable  avidity, 
set  to  music  almost  all  these  precious  lyrics* 

Sound-Art  and  Coloui'-Art. 
The  only  possible  rival  to  sound  as  a  vehicle  for  pure  emotion  is 
colour,  btit  up  to  the  present  time  no  art  has  been  invented  which 
stands  in  exactly  tho  same  relation  to  colour  as  music  does  to 
sound.  l*fo  one  who  has  ever  attentively  watched  a  sunset,  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  that  colour',  as  well  as  sound,  possesses  all 
the  five  qualities  which  belong  to  emotion:  the  passing  of  dark  tints 
into  bright  ones  corresponds  to  Ehition  and  Depression*  The  palpita- 
tions  of  light  and  mobility  of  hues  gives  Velocity,  poorness  or  rich- 
ness of  tho  same  cohmr  constitutes  its  Intensity,  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  colour  gives  Variety,  whilst  Form  is  determined  by  the 
various  degrees  of  space  occupied  by  the  diflPerent  colours.  Yet  there 
exists  no  colour-art  as  a  languuge  of  pure  emotion.  The  art  of 
painting  lias  hitherto  always  been  dependent  upon  definite  ideas, 
faces,  cliffs,  cLiuds,  incidents-  Present  by  the  engraver's  art  a  Sir 
Joshua  Uc^ynolds,  or  even  a  Turner,  and  although  the  spectator  ha^ 
no  notion  of  the  cohuring  of  the  original,  he  gets  some  notion  of  the 
work  because  the  colour  was  an  accessory  —  most  important,  no 
doubt,  but  still  an  accessory — not  an  essent  ial  of  the  artist's  thought. 
But  to  present  a  symphony  without  sound,  or  without  the  notes  or 
8}'Tnbols  whirh,  through  the  eye,  convey  to  the  ear  sound,  is  im- 
possible, because  sound,  heard  or  conceived,  is  not  the  accessory,  but 
the  essential,  of  the  composer's  work.  The  composer's  art  makes 
Eound  into  a  language  of  pure  emotion.     The  painter's  art  uses  colour 
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only  as  the  accessory  of  emotion.  No  method  haa  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  arranging  colour  by  itself  for  the  eye,  as  the  musician's 
art  arranges  sound  for  the  ear.  We  have  no  colour  pictures  depend- 
ing solely  upon  colour  as  we  have  apnphonies  depending  solely  upon 
sound.  In  Turner's  works  we  find  the  nearest  approach  ;  but  even  he, 
by  the  necessary  h'mitation  of  his  art,  is  without  the  property  of  velo- 
city. The  canvas  does  not  change  to  the  eye — all  that  is,  is  presented 
simultaneously,  as  in  one  complex  chord,  and  thus  the  charm  of 
velocity,  wliich  is  so  great  a  property  in  emotion,  and  which  might 
belong  to  a  colour-art,  is  denied  to  the  painter. 

Colour  now  stands  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  painter's  art 
as  sound  amongst  the  Greeks  did  to  the  art  of  the  gymnast*  But 
just  as  wo  speak  of  the  classic  age  as  a  time  long  before  the  era  of 
real  music,  so  bj^-and-by  posterity  may  allude  to  the  present  age 
as  an  age  before  the  colour- art  was  known — -an  age  in  which  colour 
had  not  yet  been  developed  into  a  language  of  pure  emotion^  but 
simply  used  as  an  accessory  to  drawing,  as  music  was  once  to  bodily 
exercise  and  rhythmic  recitation. 

And  here  I  will  express  my  conviction  that  a  colour-art  exactly 
analogou.s  to  the  sound-art  of  music  is  possible,  and  is  amongst  the 
arts  which  have  to  be  traversed  in  the  future,  as  sculptui'e,  architec- 
ture, paintings  and  music  have  been  in  the  past.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
it  should  not  equal  any  of  these  in  the  splendour  of  its  residts  and 
variety  of  its  applications.  Had  we  but  a  system  of  colour-notation 
which  woidd  as  intensely  and  instantaneously  connect  itself  with 
every  possible  tint,  and  possess  the  power  of  combining  colours  before 
the  mind^s  eye,  as  a  page  of  music  combines  sounds  through  the  eye 
to  the  mind's  ear^ — had  we  but  instruments,  or  some  appropriate  art- 
mechanism  for  rendering  such  colour-notation  into  real  waves  of 
colour  before  the  bodily  eye,  we  should  then  have  actually  realized 
a  new  art,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  whose  developments  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  estimate.  The  reader,  whose  eye  is  passionately 
responsive  to  colour,  may  gain  some  faint  anticipation  of  the  colour- 
art  of  the  future,  if  he  will  try  to  recall  the  kind  of  impression 
made  upnn  him  by  the  exquisite  colours  painted  upon  the  dark  curtain 
of  the  night  at  an  exhibition  of  fireworks.  I  select  fireworks  as  an 
illustration  in  preference  to  the  most  gorgeous  sunset,  because  I  am 
not  speaking  of  nature,  but  art — -that  is  to  say,  something  into  the 
composition  of  which  the  mind  of  man  has  entered,  and  whose  very 
meaning  depends  upon  its  bearing  the  evidences  of  human  design : 
and  I  select  pyroteehny,  instead  of  painting  of  any  kind,  because  in 
it  we  get  the  important  emotional  properly  of  velocity,  necessarily 
absent  from  fixed  colouring. 

At  such  a  display  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  are,  in  fact,  present  at 
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the  most  astonisbing  revelations  of  light  and  colour.  The  effects  j 
produced  are  indeed  often  associated  with  vulgar  patterns,  loud  noiaeSy 
and  the  most  coarse  and  stupid  contrasts.  Sometimes  the  combina- 
tions are  felicitous  for  a  moment,  and  by  the  merest  chance.  But 
UBually  they  are  chaotic,  incoherent,  discordant,  and  supportable  only 
owing  to  the  splendour  of  the  materials  employed.  But  what  a 
majebtic  symphony  might  not  be  played  with  such  urchesti*al  blazaa 
of  incomparable  colour !  what  delicate  melodies  composed  of  smgle 
floating  lights,  changing  and  melting  from  one  slow  intensity  to 
another  through  the  dark,  until  some  tender  dawn  of  opal  from 
below  might  perchance  receive  the  last  fluttering  pulse  of  ruby  light 
and  prepare  the  eye  for  some  new  passage  of  exquisite  colour !  Why 
should  we  not  go  down  to  the  Paluco  of  the  People  and  assist  at  a 
real  colour-prelude  or  sjmiphony,  as  we  now  go  down  to  hear  a  work 
by  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  ?  But  the  colour-art  must  first  be  con- 
stituted, its  symbols  and  phraseology  discovered,  its  instrumenti 
invented,  and  its  composers  born.  Up  to  that  time,  music  will  have 
no  rival  as  an  art-medium  of  emotion* 


Music  and  the  Age. 

Modern  music  is  the  last  great  legacy  w^hich  Rome  has  left  to  the 
world.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  a  distinct  product  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. Christianity  ended  by  producing  that  peculiar  passion  for  self- 
analysis,  that  rage  for  the  anatomy  of  emotion,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  life  of  the  Greek  was  exceed- 
ingly Biinple  and  objective.  His  art  represented  the  physical  beauty 
in  which  he  delighted ;  but  the  faces  of  his  statues  wore  usually 
without  eraotiOD.  His  poetry  w^as  the  expression  of  strong  rather 
than  subtle  feeding.  He  delighted  iu  dramas  with  but  few  charao* 
ters,  and  with  hoi-dly  any  plot.  He  could  have  but  little  need  of 
music  to  express  his  emotions,  for  they  could  be  adequately  rendered 
by  sculpture  and  recitation.  Ancient  Rome,  in  its  best  times,  had  bo 
sympathy  with  any  kind  of  art ;  to  conquer  and  to  make  laws  for 
the  conquered  was  her  peculiar  mission.  Still  less  than  Greeo&j 
could  she  stand  in  need  of  a  special  language  for  her  emotions,  which 
were  of  a  simple,  austere,  and  practical  character,  and  found  in  the 
daily  duties  of  the  citizen-life  a  sufficient  outlet  of  expression. 
Chrii^tianity  first  revealed  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  life,  deep- 
ened the  channels  of  natural  feeling,  and  uniblded  capacities  of 
emotion  which  strove  in  vain  for  any  articulate  expression.  But 
Christianity  had  to  pass  through  several  stages  before  she  met  with 
Music. 

The  active  missionary  spirit  had  first  to  subside  and  be  replaced 
by  the  otiose  and  contemplative  mood,  before  anything  like  a  desire 
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for  an  art-raedium  of  expreasion  could  make  itself  felt  in  Cliris- 
tendom.  It  was  in  the  jjeaceful  seclusion  of  monastic  life  that 
this  desire  first  arose.  The  monks  created  modem  music.  From 
bein^  intensely  active  the  genius  of  Christianity  became  in- 
tensely meditatiTe  and  introspective.  The  devotee  had  time  to 
exftMine  what  was  going  on  within  bim,  to  chronicle  the  different 
emotional  atmosphei-es  of  his  ecstasy,  to  note  the  elations  and 
depressions  of  the  religious  life,  the  Telocity  of  its  aspirations 
the  intensity  of  its  enthusiasms,  the  complex  struggle  for  ever  going 
on  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  the  ever- changing  propor- 
tions and  forms  which  one  and  the  other  assumed.  Out  of  these 
experiences  at  length  arose  tbe  desire  for  art*expression.  Gothic 
architecture  supplied  one  form,  and  the  Italian  schools  of  painting 
another  \  but  already  the  key-note  of  a  more  perfect  emotional 
language  had  been  struck,  which  was  destined  to  supply  an  un* 
paralleled  mode  of  utterance,  both  for  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Such  a  language  would  be  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  desire  for  its  expression. 
The  fusion  of  the  Church  and  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Ke forma- 
tion was  at  once  the  type  and  the  starting-point  of  all  those  mixed 
and  powerful  influences  which  characterize  what  we  call  modern 
civilization,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sceptre  of  music  should 
have  passed  from  fallen  Itonie  to  free  Germany  just  at  the  time  when 
Rome  showed  horaelf  most  incompetent  to  understand  and  cope  with 
the  many-sided  spirit  of  the  age,  which  Germany  may  be  said  to 
have  created. 

If  we  were  now  asked  roughly  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  we  should  say  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  an  analysing  and  a  recording  genius.  There  is  hardly  anything 
on  earth  which  Goethe — the  very  incarnation  of  modern  culture — 
has  not  done  something  towards  analysing  and  recording.  Scientific 
research  has  taken  complete  possession  of  the  unexplored  regions  of 
the  physical  world.  Kant  and  Hegel  have  endeavoured  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  pure  reason.  Swedenborg  set  the  fashion  for 
giving  law  and  system  to  the  most  abnormal  states  of  human  con- 
sciousness. There  is  not  an  aspect  of  nature,  or  complication  of 
character,  or  contrast  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  has  not  been 
delineated  by  modem  novelists  and  painted  by  modeni  artists, 
whilst  the  national  poets  of  Europe,  whether  we  think  of  Goethe, 
Heine,  Lamartine,  De  JIusset,  or  our  own  living  poets — Tennyson 
and  Browning — have  all  shown  the  strongest  disposition  to  probe  and 
explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  thought  and  iecling,  to  arrange  and 
re-arrange  the  insoluble  problems  of  life,  which  never  seemed  so 
insoluble  as  now,  to  present  facts  with  aU   their  by-play,  to  trace 
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emotion  through  all  its  intricate  windings,  and  describe  the  varia- 
tions of  the  soul's  temperature  from  its  most  fiery  heats  to  its  most 
glacial  intensities. 

If  I  were  asked  to  select  two  poems  most  characteristic  of  the 
emotional  tendencies  of  this  age,  I  should  select  the  '^  In  Memoriam'' 
and  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book  " — for  in  both  these  works  the  intro- 
spective tendency  and  the  restless  endeavour  to  present,  with  minute 
fidelity,  an  immense  crowd  of  feelings  with  something  like  a  sym- 
phonic imity  of  efiect,  culminate. 

Art,  literature,  and  science  are  aU  redimdant  with  the  same 
analytical  and  emotional  tendencies. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  such  an  age  should  be  the  very  age  in  which 
music,  at  once  an  analytical  science  and  a  pure  art-medium  of 
emotion,  has,  with  a  rapidity  like  that  of  sculpture  in  Greece  or 
painting  in  Italy,  suddenly  reached  its  highest  perfection  P 

Music  is  pre-eminently  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because 
it  is  in  a  supreme  manner  responsive  to  the  emotional  wants,  the 
mixed  aspirations  and  the  passionate  self-consciousness  of  The  Age. 

H.  R.  Hawets. 
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JOSEPH  MAZZINI : 

WHAT    HAS    HE   DONE    FOR    ITALY? 


TN  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  a  public  man  who  has 
^  exerted  so  remarkable  an  influence  over  his  countrymen  as  Joseph 
Mazzini,  and  to  estimate  the  good  or  evil  effect  of  that  influence,  it 
is  necessary  summarily  to  review  the  moral  and  material  condition  of 
his  native  land  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  Italy  was  at  that  time 
a  country  without  any  political  existence  or  rank  among  European 
nations.  She  had  no  common  centre  or  flag;  no  common  law  or 
market.  She  was  parcelled  out  into  seven  different  states,*  all  inde- 
pendent of  one  another ;  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  common 
aim,  alliance,  or  organized  connection  between  them.  Internal 
maladministration  and  corruption  were  rife  in  each  of  these  states ; 
eight  lines  of  custom-houses  severed  the  material  interests  of  each, 
interposing  a  barrier  to  all  progress,  and  rendering  industrial  or 
commercial  activity  on  a  large  scale  impossible.  Oppressive  and 
prohibitive  duties  checked  the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles 
of  the  first  necessity  from  one  province  to  another ;  eight  different 
systems  of  currency,  of  weights  and  measures,  of  civil,  commercial^ 
and  penal  legislation,  of  administrative  organisation,  and  of  police 
restrictions,  held  the  people  of  the  separate  states  apart,  and  rendered 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  strangers.  All  of  these  states  were  ruled  by 
despotic  governments,  in  whose  administration  the  people  had  no 
share ;  while  in  none  of  them  did  there  exist  either  liberty  of  the 

♦  Lombardy,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Modena,  the  Papal  States,  Piedmont,  and  Naples. 
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press,  of  speech,  of  collectiTe  action  or  petition,  of  education,  or  eren 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  books.  The  treaties  of  1815  had 
handed  over  one- fourth  of  the  whole  peninsula  (Lomhardy  and  Venice) 
to  Auatria,  who  maintained  her  supremacj  by  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  The  rulers  of  the  other  states  were  practically  viceroys  of 
Austria,  so  that  whenever  a  cry  for  liberty^  progress,  or  even  for  the 
slightest  amelioration  of  the  despotic  system  was  raii^ed  in  any  of 
the&e  viceroy  allies,  their  pettj^  tyrants  either  appealed  to  Austria,  or 
flhe  voluntarily  stepped  in  to  silence  it  by  brute  force.  **  Silence  wa» 
the  common  law :  the  people  were  silent  from  terror ;  their  mastei*s 
were  silent  from  policy.  Conspiracy,  strife,  persecution,  vengeance, 
all  existed,  but  made  no  noise.  One  might  have  fancied  the  very 
steps  of  the  scaffold  were  paved  with  velvet,  so  little  noise  did  heads 
make  when  they  fell."  The  very  idea  of  the  uniff/  of  Italy — the 
dream  of  all  her  greatest  men  in  the  middle  ages — had  been  lost, 
through  this  subdivision  under  foreign*  rule;  and  Italian  patriots 
conspired  and  struggled  solely  for  Itherti/  in  the  several  states  to 
which  the}^  belonged,  but  raised  no  cr}'  of  nationality  and  unity. 

The  revolution  of  1820  in  Naples  overthrew  the  despotic  govern- 
ment, and  compoHed  the  king  to  grant  a  constitution,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  carry  these  advantages  into  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  insurrection  of  1821  in  Piedmnnt,t  and  of  those  of 
1831  in  Tarma,  Modena,  and  the  estates  of  the  I'ope,  Each  triumphed 
in  turn  over  its  petty  ruler ;  but,  neglecting  to  consolidate  the  victory 
by  extending  it,  were  speedily  crushed  by  the  intervention  of  Austria, 
The  diabolical  policy^  Bitidf  et  mtpeva,  had  done  its  work;  the  people 
of  Italy  (a  few  exceptional  minds  apart)  had  learned  to  regard  them- 
selves as  Lombards,  Romans,  I'iedniontese,  I'tc,  but  had  forgotten 
that  they  were  Italians.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  state  of  Italy 
when  Mazzini*a  political  career  began* 

In  the  autobiographical  portion  of  his  **  Life  and  Works'*  J  (im- 
fortunately  very  scanty)  he  refers  the  awakening  of"  the  national  idea 
within  him  to  a  day  in  the  year  1821,  when  the  Piedmontese  iDsor^ 
rection  had  just  been  crushed  by  Austria,  and  he,  tlien  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
was  accosted  in  the  streets  of  Oenoa  by  one  who  was  collecting 
subscriptions  to  send  the  revolutionists  who  had  escaped  to  Spain. 

*'  Tbe  idea  of  an  existing  ^^Tong  in  my  own  country,  against  ivhieh  it  was 
a  duty  to  gtrnggle,  and  the  thought  that  I  too  must  bear  my  pail  in  that 
struggle,  Jiashed  before  my  miBti  on  that  day  for  the  ilrst  time,  never  again 

•  Nstples  and  Parma  were  ruled  l*y  Spanish  and  P>pncli  Bourtons;  Medina  and 
Tuscany  by  Austrian  arcbdulcee ;  Lfjmbardy  aiid  Vonttia  t» y  the  Emperor  of  Austm ; 
Piedmont  and  Sftrdinia  by  8HVoyardi»j  umtod  by  murriago  with  Austria. 

t  Headed^  and  ailerivjtrda  hctrayod,  by  Ihtj  Prince  of  Curignano,  afterwards  Chiulfi^ 
Alboi-t. 

X  **  Life  and  Works  of  Joseph  Mazzini/'     Smith,  Elder  k  Co, 
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leare  it.  ...  I  be^an  colleciiDg  names  and  facta»  and  gtudied>  as  best  I 
might,  the  causes  of  the  failure*" 

He  waa  not  long  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  reTolu- 
tionary  attempts  in  Italy  to  be  the  laek  of  a  national  instead  of  local 
aim  ;  and,  being  unable  then  to  bear  testimony  to  the  national  idea  in 
action,  commenced  disseminating  it  covertly,  through  the  medium  of 
literature.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  literary  warfare  between 
the  Romantic  and  Classicist  schools,  Mazzini  ardently  embraced  the 
liomantic  theory ;  bat  literary  independence  was,  in  his  eyes,  only  a 
veil  to  cover  the  idea  of  political  independence,  and  he  made  of  his 
articles  '*an  indirect  appeal  to  the  youth  of  his  country  to  infuse 
some  of  their  own  young  life  into  the  latent  hidden  life  fermenting 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  Italy/*  knowing  that  the  endoavnur  to 
unite  these  two  elements  would  be  opj^osed  both  by  foreign  and 
domestic  tyranny,  and  seeking  to  induce  rebellion  against  both.  The 
governments  of  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  did,  in  fact,  extinguish  the 
journals  in  which  his  writings  appeared ;  but  not  before  he  had 
**  awakened  chorda  that  had  long  lain  mute  in  the  minds  of  his  feUow* 
countrymen,  and  proved  to  the  young  men  of  Italy  that  the  govern- 
ments were  opposed  to  all  progress,  and  that  liberty  was  impossible 
until  all  were  overthrown,"  His  writings  had  already  gained  him 
some  fame  and  influence,  when  he  took  his  first  step  towards  action 
by  joining  the  Carbonari.  Ho  neither  approved  their  doctrines  nor 
system;  but  found  in  them  a  body  of  men  in  whom,  however  inferior 
to  the  idea  they  represented,  faith  and  works  were  identical ;  who 
braved  excommunication  and  death  in  pursuit  of  liberty.  He,  how- 
ever, **  reflected  with  surprise  and  distrust  that  the  oath  administered 
to  him  was  a  mere  formula  of  obedience,  and  that  his  initiator  had 
not  said  a  single  word  about  federalism  or  unity,  republic  or  monarchy. 
It  was  war  to  the  government — ^nothing  more/'  He  was  also  dis- 
plea*$ed  to  find  that  while  bo  already  looked  to  lier  own  people  as  the 
means  of  saving  Italy,  the  Carbonari  hoped  in  France. 

Shortly  after  the  French  Revolution  of  18*]0  Maz;?ini  was  arrested. 
His  father  asked  tho  governor  of  Genoa  of  what  crime  his  son  was 
accused,  and  received  for  answer,  that  his  son  was  a  young  man  of 
talent,  much  given  to  solitary  walks  at  night,  and  '*  the  government 
was  not  fond  of  young  men  of  talent  the  subject  of  whoa©  musings 
was  unknown  to  it."  He  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Savona,  and 
it  was  in  his  cell,  at  the  top  of  that  fortress,  "  with  the  sea  and  sky 
—two  symbols  of  the  Infinite,  and,  except  the  Alps,  the  sublimest 
things  in  Nature— before  him,  whenever  he  approached  his  little 
grated  window,'*  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  National  Association 
of  **  Youf}ff  Itfiit/j**  and  **  meditated  deeply  upon  the  principles  upon 
which  to  base  the  organization,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  its  labours/' 
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&c. ;  principles  and  labours  which  were  deatined  gradually  to  change 
the  lace  of  Italy, 

After  less  than  a  year's  imprisoDment,  llazzmi  was  tried  and 
acquit tedj  but  nevertheless  exiled.  He  went  to  Marseilles,  and  there 
founded  the  association.  Cbarles  Albert  ascended  the  throne  in  that 
year,  and  the  majority  of  Italian  patriots  were  full  of  hope  that  the 
king  would  redeem  the  broken  pledges  of  the  prince,  Mazzini  did 
not  &hare  these  hopes ;  but  he  published  at  that  time  the  celebrated 
*'  Letter  to  Charles  Albert,'*  recalling  to  him,  in  explicit  terms,  his 
duty  towards  Italy,  with  the  object  of  proving  to  tbe  Italians  the 
king's  absolute  lack  of  all  the  qualities  which  would  have  rendered 
the  performance  of  that  duty  possible.  The  letter  w^as  immediately 
reprintctl  in  Italy  by  the  clandestine  press,  and  its  circulation  was 
immense.  The  king  answered  it  by  forwarding  the  writer's  mjnak- 
meni  to  the  frontier,  with  instructions  to  the  authorities  to  imprison 
him  if  he  should  attempt  to  enter  Italy. 

The  centre  of  Italy  rose  in  insurrection  in  18^31  j  and  as  each  iown 
in  Buccession  freed  itself  from  foreign  rule,  the  leaders  once  again 
eTinced  their  forget  fulness  of  the  Italian  idea.  Far  from  seeking  to 
spread  the  insurrection  in  other  provinces  of  Italy,  they  proclaimed 
each  movement  to  be  purely  hmly  and  sought  the  protection  of 
foreign  diplomacy  upon  that  ground.  The  natural  consequence  wa 
that  they  w^ere  speedily  betrayed,  and  again  consigned  to  the  hands^ 
of  their  masters. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  the  remark- 
able "  StHlutes  of  Toiinfj  liali//^  which  professed  itself  at  the  outset 
to  be  a — 

"Brotherhood  of  ItaliaiiK,  who  believe  in  a  law  of  progress  and  duty,  and 
are  convinced  that  Italy  is  destined  to  become  one  nation  .  .  ,  and  united , 
in  the  firm  intent  of  consecrating  both  thought  and  action  to  the  great  ain 
of  reconstructing  Italy  as  one  independent  sovereign  nation  of  free  men  and 
eqaals ;   .  .  .  the  aim  of  the  Association  is  revolution,  hut  its  lubourH  will 
be  essentially  edncntiomtl."* 

Mazzini  considered  the  predominating  moral  evils  in  Italy  to  be : 
superstition  and  materialism  : — 

**  Superstition  was  the  habit  of  a  part  of  the  population,  to  whom  all 
light,  all  education  was  forbidden.  .  ,  -  Materialism,  the  natural  reaction 
of  tliose  who  had  been  id>le  to  emancipato  themselves  from  the  abject  spec- 
tacle which  religion  ofl'eredj  from  the  brutal  yoke  it  sought  to  impose  upon 
their  intelligence.  It  was  said  to  them,  ^  Belure  aU  thai  ue  ftjfirm:*  they 
replied  by  denying  all/' 

•  The  aymbol  of  tlio  AjBsoeiation  of  Young^  Itftly  wm  a  sprigs  of  cypress,  in  memory  of  * 
the  Italiiin  mdrtyra :  ita  motto,  Ora  e  fietftprc  (Now,  and  for**VGr).     Tho  hftnTitr  of  the 
Assodation^  cunii-Kjscid  of  Ihi^  three  Italiim  coloara— green,  white,  and  rod— bori?  on  lh<j 
on©  aido   Uic    ivoitls    Uiti^ y  hud    Lidnjjfitditigr ;    and  on   the  ut her,    Lihrft/^    Equatitif^ 
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Himself  deeply  religious  by  naturo,  and  confirmed  m  Lis  religioua 
tendencies  by  severe  study  and  reflection,  it  was  Mazzini's  aim  to 
educate  his  countrymen  to  **  desire  to  progress,  not  in  order  to  obtain 
the  stttislaetion  of  certain  appetitca,  pamm  ei  circemes^  ,  .  .  but  to 
fulfil  a  mission  upon  earth  for  our  own  and  for  our  bretbreu*s  good ;" 
and  the  development  of  these  ideas  occupied  bis  thoughts  and  fonued 
the  subject  of  his  writings  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  political 
career.     He  believed  it — 

♦*  Necessary  to  reunite  politics  to  the  eternal  principles  which  should  direct 
them,  .  .  .  God»  religioD ;  the  People^  liberty  in  Jovo  :  these  two  words, 
which  as  individuids  we  ioscribed  upon  our  banner  in  1881,  and  which 
al'terwards— sign i tie aut  phenoiiieDOn— becax^ie  the  formula  of  ull  the  decrees 
of  free  Venice  and  Rome,*  sum  up  all  for  which  we  have  combated^  all  for 
which  we  wUl  combat  unto  victory," 

The  people  of  Italy  instinctively  compreb ended  the  value  of  the 
National  idea,  and  the  Association  rapidly  became  a  power  among 
them, — spread iug  from  Genoa  and  tho  two  Riviere  to  Naples,  Loia- 
bardy,  and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  as  the  secret  committees 
multiplied,  tolerably  secure  means  of  communication,  for  conveyance 
of  instructions,  documents,  &c.,  were  established  between  province 
and  province.  The  anxiety  to  obtain  Mazzini's  writings  was  such 
that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the  Associationt  which  he 
was  able  to  send  to  Italy  was  quite  insufficient,  and  clandestine 
presses  were  established  in  order  to  reproduce  them.  Although 
Young  Italy  professed  itself  in  principle  republican,  its  aim  was  the 
i/nrVy  of  Italy»  and  her  independence  from  the  foreigner :  and  it 
declared  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  with  rej^ard  to  the 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted,  m  soon  cm  she  shotiki  he  free,  was 
the  citizen's  first  duty,  **  In  less  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  Young  Italy  had  become  the  dominant  association 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  and  bad  concentrated  against  it  tbo 
alarmed  persecution  of  seven  governments,"  The  most  severe  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  upon  all  who,  in  any  way,  assisted  in  intro- 
ducing Mazzini's  writings  into  Italy,  Charles  Albert  condemned 
those  guilty  even  of  non-denunclution  of  such  offence  in  others  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  nnd  a  fine,^ — half  of  which  was  given  to  the 
informer,  uifh  promtHC  of  secncy.  At  the  request  of  the  Piedmonteao 
government,  Mazzini  was  banished  from  France ;  but  ho  contrived 
to  remain  for  another  year  concealed  in  Marseilles,  editing  his  paper, 
corresponding  with  Ittdy,  and  holding  secret  interviews  with  travel- 
lers from  his  own  country  and  the  republican  leaders  of  France,  Not 
only  the  people,  but  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Italy  joined  his 
association  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  latter  forsook  the  iusurrectionary 

*  Tho  ofllcml  acts  of  the  Ropublics  were  ieaued  **  in  the  fttim4  of  God  mtd  the  Peapk.** 
t  Edited  by  him  in  Miuveilie?. 
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standard,  after  a  few  years  of  exile  or  persecution  had  tried  i\\e 
stability  of  their  priDciples;  and  these  became,  in  after  ye^rs,  hia 
bitt-erest  calumniators  and  opponente. 

Mazzini  now  determined  to  turn  the  enthusiasm  he  had  awakened 
to  account  by  attempting  action.  For  reasons  given  in  his  Life, 
Piedmont  was  chosen  for  the  first  outbreak  of  insurrection.  Amongst 
those  reasons  we  may  mention  the  strategical  importaucc  of  Alexandria 
and  Genoa,  which  were  precisely  the  points  where  the  associatioa 
was  most  powerful,  especially  among  the  artillery  in  charge  of  the 
arsenals.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  action,  througk 
some  indiscreet  words  spoken  by  an  artilleryman,  which  aroused 
suspicion.  Perquisition  and  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  the 
suspected  did  the  rest ;  the  prisons  were  soon  crowded,  and  tortures 
the  most  cruel  description  were  employed  lo  extort  confessions  and 
denunciations.  The  barbarities  of  the  government  were  such  that  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  **this  page  of  the  history  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment is  one  which  only  u  Tacitus  could  titly  describe,  and  even  he 
would  have  to  dip  his  pen  in  blood/*  ^  Mazzini,  however,  considered 
that  "  the  duty  and  necessity  of  action  were  not  diminished  by  this 
failure/*  By  the  end  of  the  year  a  movement  was  prepared  in  Genoa, 
which  failed,  owing  to  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  leaders ; 
amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Garibaldi,  who  with  difficulty  saved 
kiraself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  government  by  flight.  3Iazzini, 
undeterred  by  these  reverses,  proceeded  to  organize  an  insurrection 
in  Suvoy,  then  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Italian  crown,  and  crowded 
with  exiles  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  expedition,  which  it  has 
been  customary  to  represent  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  youthful  folly 
and  reaction,  was,  in  fact,  very  carefully  and  maturely  planned,  an4^H 
had  great  probabilities  in  its  favour;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive  bj^^ 
the  treachery  of  General  Ramonino,  whom  the  insurgents  had  chosen 
as  their  leader,  against  the  advice  of  Mazzini,  who  suspected  lum  at 
the  time,  and  who  **  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
betra}^  them,  partly  bj^  the  threats  of  the  French  government,  and 
partly  by  their  offer  to  pay  hie  debts/* 

The  alarm  excited  by  this  attempt,  the  effect  of  Mazzinl's  untiring^ 
propaganda  f  among  the  exiles,  some  of  whom  w^cre  despatched  into 

•  BroflVrio  ttlk  us,  \n  hia  "  History  of  ricdmont/*  that  iTiarlea  Albc^rt,  rendcrtd  rruel 
hy  teiTor,  hud  ru  quiixd  Biich  a  thirst  for  blood  Ihat  he  cortiplaincil  to  Vilhi  MiLrma  of 
the  htimble  t^tution  of  tlie  firet  rietimR,  gaying,  **  Tht  bhml  of  mne  mliii^rs  w  twt  rtfun^A  / 
yof*  tuMfit  contru'f!  fo  Jhtd  nome  nJfiirrK.**  The  ^ovemore*  of  tlio  various  prorincea  oWycd 
him  oidy  too  wtfU.  Upon  the  moat  ferocious  of  tliem  ha  conferrt'd  the  Onier  of  the  Holy 
Anuujitiution,  with  the  rigJit  of  calliog  the  kiug^  vomin ;  u  right  which,  m  Mti^jdni 
obstii  ves,  h*>  htul  well  dt'»erved. 

f  WliiJe  rcsidiufj!'  in  iSviiiztrlaiidj  l^razzini  formed  an  association  composed  of  exiles 
itom  difieieut  couutricis,  a.ud  culled  **  Lu  Jtutic  KutHtpt  ;'*  and  another  amopg  tiie  Sn-isa 
population  lhcmselvei»^  called  ** La  Jewie  Suvise.**     !Qoth  profesiied  the  Kame  reli^oDa 
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various  parts  of  Eiiropo  ns  emissaries  from  the  associations  "which 
troubled  the  rcpost^  of  govcrnmonts/'  the  influence  of  his  name  upon 
the  Democratic  part)^  in  Europe,  and  the  visibly  increasing  power  of 
his  Italian  apostolate  in  Switzerland  (a  country,  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  which  couhl  not  be  overlooked  by  European  despotiftm), 
served  as  a  pretext  for  renewed  persecution.  Notes  poured  in  from 
all  the  European  governments,  desiring  the  Swiss  government  to 
disperse  the  political  associations  he  had  fonned  in  that  country, 
France  especially  demanded  a  system  of  coerci%^e  measures  against 
the  oxileSj  and  declared  that  if  Switzerland  did  not  cease  her  toleration 
of  **  ilw  incorrigible  cnptuics  of  the  rppose  of  goccrnmvnts,  Frnt)ce  icottld 
takfi  ihe  matter  into  h^r  own  knnds/^  Switzerland  yielded ;  Mazzini 
and  the  most  importact  of  his  followers  were  expelled,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  EoglantL 

**  The  first  period  of  Young  Italy  was,"  he  says,  "  concluded,  and 
concluded  with  a  defeat-** 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  our  article  to  describe  Mazzini*g 
ten  years'  residence  iii  England  further  than  to  say  that  he  contrived 
to  maintain  aiid  even  increase  his  influence  in  his  own  country  during 
his  exile,  not  only  by  his  meetings,  but  by  an  untiring  propaganda 
of  unitarian  ideas,  and  by  gradaally  weaving  a  vast  network  of  secret 
organization  and  conspiracy  over  Italy,  by  means  of  a  prodigiously 
extended  correspondence.*  The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Calabria 
in  1844  spread  discouragement  jnid  distrust  among  tlie  popular  party, 
because  it  was  attributed  to  him  by  the  Monarchical,  or  (as  they  style 
themselves)  the  Moderate  party  in  ItJiIy,  which  rose  into  importance 
towards  the  end  of  that  year,  and  took  advantage  of  the  general 
dismay  to  lead  the  people  away  from  the  idea  of  unity  as  Utopian, 
and  induce  them  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  compromiKt?,  or  ^' oppor- 
funism/*  to  use  their  own  term.  The  leatli-rs  of  the  Moderates  were 
nearly  all  of  them  men  who  had  formerly  conspired  with  Mazzini : — 

** Their  very  name  was  si^rnificant.  Tbey  Rtyled  themselves  Moihratcn — - 
as  if,  in  the  then  dismembered  state  of  Italy,  when  the  question  was  between 


princlplea  as  Yoimfj  Itnly,  of  wbicli  tho  foUowin^  id  u  brief  Byntmary: — **One  ckA« 
God.  Oau  Holo  ruler — his  Law,  Umi  sole  mterpreltir  of  tlial  hiw— ilumanity.  To  ron- 
ftfituto  humanity  m  such  wisse  (ir^  to  otmbl©  it  through  tontiniKius  yjrogress  to  discover  and 
api^Iy  thn  law  nt"  God,  by  whii*h  it  shonld  bo  g^ovomc^,  hr  spepdily  as  posj^ihl©  :  Buch  is  tho 
mission  of  Young  Euroj)©,"  Its  }»oUtiml  purjui«e  wiisi  the  federal  orgfinixatioD  of  European 
dcanoCTttpy  tinder  unc  sole  dircctiout  &j  Uuit  any  nution  arising  in  insurrtvtiun  shotiUi  at 
onco  find  thfl  others  riuidy  to  ixsslst  it.  if  not  hy  nctioDt  at  least  by  a  morfti  support 
sofficiently  powerful  to  prevt^nt  hostile  intervention  on  the  part  of  thdr  ^ovemmfnts. 

*  li  was  dui'ing  Maz/ini'u  ro^idenoe  in  Eagl&nd  that  he  cz^tod  an  It^iUan  fame  for 
Chiribuldi,  by  publishing  accounts  of  his  exploits  a^  a  guonlla  chief  in  Monto  Vid»30v 
foreseeing  the  fidvjintij^'^os  that  might  accrue  to  Italy  from  hiji  sor^iccg  in  thrit  ciLpnoity. 
It  wua,  in  fact,  throuirh  meana  fumiahed  by  tho  Mozziniaa  element  that  Garibaldi  was 
enabled  to  oome  to  Murope  in  1848. 
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existence  aiid  atiniLilatiou,  between  the  future  KatioQ  and  the  petty  Prince- 
doms which,  under  the  wing  of  Aufitria,  contcjsted  that  natioifs  dc%  <^lopment, 
there  could  exist  a  middle  course.  .  .  ♦  They  were  royaJists,  willing  to 
admit  a  certain  infusion  of  liberty — ^^enough,  and  .not  more  than  enough,  to 
make  monarchy  tolerable:  ready  to  assert  for  themselves  the  right  of 
publishing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  taking  their  seats  in  a  Constitutional 
Assembly,  but  without  extending  the  same  liberty  to  the  masses,  through 
fear  of  awakening  in  them  an  idea  of  rights  which  they  detested,  and  of 
duties  for  which  they  had  no  reverence/' 

None  of  them  had  any  belief  in  the  possibility  of  Italian  unity. 
The  thinkers  of  the  party,  from  Balbo  to  Cavour,  did  not  go  beyond  the 
idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  North  (that  is  to  say,  an  aggrandi^sed  Pied- 
mont), a  Kingdom  of  the  South »  and  a  Papal  Princedom  in  the  centre. 

The  accession  of  Pius  TX.  and  the  papal  amnesty  threw  the  Mo- 
derates into  ocstaeies.  With  very  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  nation  forsook  at  that  time  the  austere  doctrines  of  duty 
and  sacrifice  in  the  national  cause  taught  by  Mazzini,  and  thought 
only  of  rushing  along  the  easy  royal  road  to  victory,  which  they 
believed  mii»t  be  disclosed  to  tbem  by  a  liberal  Pope,  When  urged 
to  join  the  throng  of  Pope-worshippers  who  declared  Pius  IX,  the 
**  initiator  of  the  future  destiny  of  Italy,"  he  replied  that  so  soon  as 
the  Pope  should  initiate  it  in  fact,  he  would  be  the  first  to  follow  the 
banner  raised.  **  But  where/*  he  added,  **  Is  the  banner  you  would 
have  me  support  P  The  only  banner  I  recognise  is  the  banner  of  the 
nation,  of  Unitij,  For  this  I  would  renounce  for  a  time  whatever 
device  I  might  desire  to  see  inscribed  on  our  flag  ;  but  this  I  can 
never  renounce.  I  should  believe  rayself  unfiiilhful  to  God,  my 
country,  hxmI  tny  own  souL"  And  he  further  declared  that  any 
policy  which  did  not  "  begin  and  end  with  that  one  word.  Unity/' 
was** not  merely  iiegati%^ely  useleea,  but  positively  harmful/*  On 
the  Pope's  unmasking  bis  real  character,  the  Moderates  turned 
king- worshippers  again,  and  when  Mazzini  was  urged  to  countenance 
the  new  idolatry,  he  replied  that  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
he  felt  for  ( Jharles  Albert's  weak  and  cowardly  nature — **  notwith- 
standing all  the  democratic  yearnings  of  raj  own  heart,  yet  could  I 
believe  he  possessed  enough  even  of  true  ambition  to  ttnite  Italy  for 
his  own  advantage,  I  could  cry  Amen/* 

No  portion  of  Mazzini's  career  has  been  more  persistently  misrepre- 
sented in  Italy,  and  more  completely  raisunderstood  in  England,  than 
his  conduct  during  the  war  between  Piedmont  and  Austrin,  following 
upon  the  Milanese  insurrection  in  1848.  Almost  the  only  trust- 
worthy source  of  information  upon  Italian  matters  open  to  im tra- 
velled Englishmen  is  contained  in  our  own  Blue  Books  ;  but  as  these 
arc  only  attainable  by  the  public  after  the  immediate  interest  in  the 
subject  has  passed  away,  they  are  rarely  read.     A  careful  study   of 
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them  has  enablecl  tia  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  events  of  '48  and 
'49  in  Italy  the  opposite  of  that  generally  entertained  by  our  country- 
men. We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  every  step  made  towards 
unity  in  tliosc  years  was  the  reanlt  of  Mazzint's  previous  teachings 
and  influence,  and  that  had  his  countrymen  continued  to  listen  to 
him  then,  instead  of  being  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  promises  of  the 
Kiog  of  Piedmont  and  the  Moderates,  not  only  might  the  disastrous 
termination  of  the  war  have  been  prevented,  but  Italy  might,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  been  united  at  that  time. 

The  inBurrectionary  movement  which  spread  like  molten  lava  over 
the  whole  soil  of  Italy  in  ^48,  was  the  issue  of  Mazzini's  seventeen 
years'  apostolate.  It  was,  in  every  instance,  unitarian  and  republican. 
From  extrcmest  Sicily  to  tlio  Yenetian  Alps  the  people  ever^^where 
rose  to  the  cry  of  **  Om  Italy  !  Borne  (he  capital!  Viva  la  Jlepttb- 
hUea  /"*  The  Moderates,  being  monarchists  at  any  price,  pronounced 
the  idea  of  unity  Utopian,  and  substituted  for  it  their  so-called  "  prac- 
tical "  notion  of  an  "  Italy  of  the  North."  It  was  not,  however,  the 
hope  of  adding  the  Lombard  gem  to  Lis  Picdmontese  crown  which  in- 
duced Charles  Albert  to  declare  war  on  Austria,  but  the  threat  of  repub- 
lican insurrection  in  his  own  states.  The  people  of  Piedmont  and 
Sardinia  demanded  to  bo  led  to  the  assistance  of  Milan.  Otic  Halt/, 
and  Home  ike  capita!,  the  doctrine  of  Young  Italy,  had  been  enthu- 
siastically accepted  by  the  people  of  the  whole  peninsula  ;  and  with 
that  instinctive  logic  which  is  the  speciality  of  multitudes  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  great  idea,  **  War  Kith  Austria,**  as  the  true 
obstacle  to  Italian  unity,  had  become  the  insurrectionary  watch- 
word, even  in  those  provinces  not  under  her  immediate  rule.f 

•  The  afltnto  Mcttemicli  imderst&od  tht*  character  of  tJie  Italian  movement  even  >ief<vro 
it  was  decisively  proved  by  the  events  of  1848.  In  August,  1847,  ho  wrote  lo  Count 
Dietrichstctn : — **  Under  the  banner  of  adinmistrntive  reform,  the  factions  are  end(^avo1ll^- 
ing  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  whicli  could  not  bo  confined  within  the  estatfs  of  the 
Cliurch,  nor  within  the  limita  of  any  one  of  the  states  which  in  their  ettnetnhle  constitute 
the  Italian  Poninaula,  The  fiictiona  seok  to  merge  these  states  into  ono  political  body, 
OTj  at  least,  into  a  confederation  of  states,  subject  to  the  diroction  of  ono  contrft!  power.** 
Majtzini,  commenting  on  this  despatch,  remarlre: — "lUfttemich  frpoko  truly,  except  that 
all  Italy  was  ihe/dctwrt.'*  The  Austrian  atatesman  also  judged  Charles  Albert  preci«<?ly 
as  he  was  judged  by  Mazzini.  Ho  goes  on  to  say : — "  An  Italian  moUHrchy  does  not 
enter  into  the  idea  of  the  factions,  .One  positive  fact  necessarily  turns  them  from  all 
idea  of  a  monarchieal  Italy ;  the  pottible  king  of  mch  a  Idiigdom  does  not  exist  on  either 
aide  tJie  Alps.    They  are  marching  stniiglit  to  a  Republic," 

t  l*heso  facta  are  attestwl  by  Austria  honsclf.  '*  A  Plan  for  the  Pacification  of  Italy/' 
discussed  in  the  council  of  ministers  at  Vienna,  and  sent  to  Lord  Palmeratjun,%*clare8 : — 
**It  is  ct^rtiiin  that  the  germ  of  Italian  nationality,  so  long  buried,  but  nnuAeitntod  \ty  i\\Q 
efforts  of  young  Italy,  .  ,  *  must  in  any  case  liave  ultimately  brcikcn  tlirough  \U  bonds, 
and  brought  on  the  events  which  wo  have  witncaaed ;  for  the  universal  cry  of  *  Death  to 
the  Austrian^ '  arose,  not  first  from  Lombardy  or  Venetia^  but  from  the  depths  of  Sicily, 
where  Austriiv  had  never  exercistxl  any  oppressive  influence,  and  traversed  all  the 
peninsula,  until  it  reached  the  Italian  T^t^oI,  which  had  uppeiircd  sincerely  attached  to 
the  monarchy/ *^Cbrrfjij;?o/?^/«f«f  relating  to  Ihc  Affairt  ofJtalif,  part  ii.  p.  444, 
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The  Milanese  iusiirrcction  was,  like  all  llie  otliers,  republicans*  andl 
the  work  of  the  people.  It  was  neither  foretteen  nor  desired  by  th€ 
upper  cla&ees  and  municipal  authorities,  who,  when  the  people  had] 
been  fighting  for  three  days,  issued  a  proelaination,  **  regretting  the] 
abandonment  of  legal  measures,"  and  proposing  an  armistice.  The 
people  went  on  fighting  without  heeding  them,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
Eadeti^ky  fled  in  disorder,  lea%nng  four  thousand  dead.  So  long  as 
the  issue  appeared  doubtful,  the  King  of  Piedmont  declined  to  receive 
the  messengers  despatched  by  the  Moderates  of  Milan  to  implore  his 
aid;  but  no  sooner  had  the  insurrection  triumphed  in  the  city,  thaiii 
he  sent  to  the  mmiicipality  to  offer  the  assistance  of  bis  troops  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  provinces,  **  on  condition  of  the  absolute 
surrender  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  and  the  formation  of  a  provi- 
sional government,  which  should  draw  up  a  proposal  to  that  effect." 
Radetsky  fled  from  Milan  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  king,  who  in  the  morning  had  sent  to  assure  the 
Austrian  ambassador  of  his  desire  to  contirm  **  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood  between  the  two  states,"  declared  war! 
against  Austria.  To  the  other  courts  of  Europe  the  king  issued  a 
manifesto,  explaining  that  he  was  reluctantly  driven  to  this  course  by 
fear  of  the  republic. f  To  the  people  of  Lombardy  his  pix>clamat]on 
held,  of  course,  another  language^declaring  that  ho  came  "  to  lend 
them  that  assistance  which  brother  may  expect  fi-om  brother,"  and 
adding,  **  We  abstain  from  every  political  question.  We  have 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  that  nfkr  the  dmggle  it  would 
belong  to  the  nation  to  decide  upon  its  own  destinies/'  The  people 
enthusiastically  welcomed  the  friendly  king  and  the  Moderates  who 
brought  the  "  liberator  "  among  them  ;  and  Mazzini^  with  the  rest 


•  Vice-Consul  Cainpl»ell's  des|jatch  to  Lord  Palnierston  of  the  ISth  Mnrcli,  1848  (the 
on  whjcK  the  insurrection  Ijegaa),  describes  the  citkenii '* armed  with  fuwling-pi 
rifies,  swords,  pititok,  and  old  halberds^  caiiymg  tricoloured  flags,  with  tricK)loured  coduidi 
in  their  bats,  crjong,  *  Viva  Pio  Nono!*  (the  Papal  bubble  had  not  Ihcai  burst)  *  Yiv» 
r Italia ! '  *  Viva  la  Eopubblicu  ! '  *'—Ui(l,  p.  212. 

t  Our  imn  agents  j^ve  ample  details  U>  Lord  Palnierston,  proving  that  thedeciiiiQi  asid 
intentions  of  the  king  were  pra^eful,  hut  that  he  waa  ibrtod  to  take  up  arma  by  the 
people;  that  it  waa  *' impossible  to  dissiniulat^  tluit  the  danger  of  tho  prodamatjou  of  a 
republic  in  Lombardy  Is  imminent ;  .  .  .  the  i^ittiiition  of  PiL'dmont  is  such,  that  at  KWf 
moment  .  ,  •  a  idmikr  movement  might  burst  forth  in  the  States  of  hia  Hajetrty  the 
King  of  Stixdinia;"  and  dwelling  upon  "  the  immense  influence  «xercii$ed  by  tho  people, 
who  threatened  to  rcYolt  in  Piedmont^  and  to  attuck  tlio  AufitrianB,  in  apite  of  tho 
aDthodty#f  the  government,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  monard^y  of  Savoy,  whicli 
hiid  forcrd  the  miniatry  to  take  up  anns,'*  The  manifcBto  above  alluded  to  states  that 
**  the  king  thinks  himac^f  obliged  to  take  mcjuurei  which,  by  preventing  the  actwd  move- 
ment of  Lombardy  £rom  becoming  a  republican  movement,  will  avoid  for  Piedmont  wad, 
the  rest  of  Italy  the  ciitiibiruphea  which  might  tttke  place  if  such  a  form  of  govenmii 
were  jirochuroed*  .  .  *  Tho  goverament  and  the  king  have  not  hesitated,  and  they  aro 
profoundly  convinced  that  they  have  ncted,  at  the  riak  of  all  the  danger  to  which  they 
have  Cxpoaed  themeelvofi, ^  rA^  wjyp  a/  ali  other  tmimrfihkal  &iaU».'' — Corf'4ifptm4m\ 
mtpettwg  theJffmn  ^/^<»^y,  pttit  ii*  pp.  181,  185,  200,  207,  230,  et pauim. 
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of  the  Republican  party,  accepted  the  proposition  of  leaving  the 
political  question  aside  until  the  nation  were  free,  and  abided  by  it 
in  perfect  good  faith.  It  is  true  that  Mazzini,  although  at  that  time 
unaware  of  the  treachery  of  the  king,  had  no  belief  that  he  would 
prove  equal  to  the  task  before  him ;  but  he  accepted  the  programme 
of  political  neutrality,  because  he  believed  it  **  especially  the  duty  of 
Republicans  to  teach  implicit  ol>edience  to  the  national  will;*^  and 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  rally  the  Republican  party  round  the 
Provisional  Govei-nment. 

When  repeated  Austrian  successes  began  to  alarm  the  Moderates, 
they  owned  to  the  people  that  men  and  arms  were  wanting,  but  de- 
clared that  if  they  would  prove  their  contidence  in  the  kiug^  by 
decreeing  the  fusion  of  Lombardy  with  I*icdraunt,  millions  of  money 
would  be  forthcoming  from  Genoa,  and  thousands  of  soldiers  from 
Piedmont,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Maz^ini  to  desi&t 
from  the  part  of  Cassandra  of  the  war,  by  magnificent  offers  of  royal 
favour.* 

The  whole  story  may  be  learnt  in  the  documents  contained  in  our 
own  Blue  Book,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recount  it  here.  Suffice 
it  that  every  effort  of  Mazzini  to  enlighten  the  Milanese  as  to  their 
tnie  position  was  defeated  by  the  Sloderates,  who  kindled  a  storm 
of  popular  fury  against  him,  which  at  one  time  threatened  his 
life.  The  decree  ceding  Lombardy  to  the  Crown  was  passed,  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Moderate  party :  the  real  object  of  the  war  was  thus 
obtained,  for  all  danger  oi'  a  republic  was  for  a  time  averted,  and  a 
precedent f  as  diplomatists  call  it,  was  obtained  for  the  house  of  Savoy. t 

•  Cnititgtieto,  the  king^'s  secretnri%  sent  a  messengter  to  him  to  propose  that  he  should 
OOtLstituto  himB^lf  jjjitivjn  of  th<»  idea  of  ceding  Lombardj  to  the  Crown,  and  bring  over 
Ums  indignant  Kc^puhlicans  to  the  idea  ;  offering  him,  in  that  case,  power  to  draw  up  tbo 
canititution  of  the  now  kingdom,  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  the  position  of  First 
Mini«ti'r  of  the  f 'i^wn-  The  one  aim  of  Mazzini's  life  had,  tiA  we  hare  scon,  been  unity ; 
for  thin,  as  he  declared  to  the  king's  envoy,  he  would  have  Bacriiieed  the  minor  points  of 
the  form  of  government;  bttt  the  all-important  question  at  that  time  was  jrar  with 
Austritif  And  he  knf  w  that  this  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  the  north  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  war,  Surh  an  ajjgrandiisenicnt  of  the  House  of  Savoy  would  give  th©  olher  pnnct^a 
of  Italy  an  excuse  f  «r  withdrawing  the  nid  of  their  subjects,  while  this  open  abandon- 
moat  of  the  national  idea  had  estinguinhod  all  Hympathy  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
populations.  The  only  way  to  rekindle  this  was  to  tranaform  the  war  into  a  war  of  the 
whole  nation-  If  the  king  would  risk  hla  FiedmoHttue  crown  f^jr  an  Italian  crown,  by 
putting  bim»elf  at  the  head  of  a  national  war,  ICaismm  deelared  himself  ready  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  royal  scale.  Being  asked  by  the  king's  envoy  what 
gnamnt«o  ho  ahould  require,  ho  drew  up  a  few  lines  to  this  effect  for  the  king  to  sign. 
Tho  king  of  course  rofufled,  and  Gastagiieto  remarked  of  dfazzioi,  that  **he  perceived 
thero  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  that  quarter." 

t  That  tbia  was  the  true  aim  of  the  royal  war  is  further  proved  by  the  fiwi  that  the 
flsme  arts  which  were  employed  to  ohtnin  the  decree  of  tho  fusion  of  Lombardy  with 
Piedmont  having  been  equtdly  successful  in  Venice,  two  royal  comniisfiionera  wero 
■eat  to  take  possession  of  that  city  in  tho  name  of  Charles  Albert,  two  days  aftor  tbo 
king  bad  ceded  Venioo  by  treaty  to  the  Austrians. 
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Wben  the  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the 
proach  of  Radetsky^  with  Lis  refreshed  and  Ticlorioiu  mnay^ 
Milan^  awakened  the  people  to  a  mn»B  of  the  deoeptioQa  praetiaed 
ttpon  them  by  the  ProTisioBal  Government,  they  resolved  to  deleiid 
the  city  to  the  hut  extremity,  and  returned  to  their  former  alle- 
giance to  Margin  i.  The  gOTemment  implored  him  to  organize  a  Com- 
mittee of  Defence.  He  did  so  ;  and  the  enthnsiadm  with  wiiidi  ^ 
populace  aaaisted  and  supported  the  labours  of  the  Committee^  and 
prepared  for  battle,  filled  him  with  new  hope.  When  Greneral  Faali 
brought  news  from  the  camp  that  the  king  was  coming  to  defend 
city  with  40,000  men,  he  was  preceded  by  two  royal  commiasii 
who  assumed  the  executiTe  power. 

''  I  saw  tbem,*'  wrote  Mazzim,  "  aod  beard  their  wards  to  the  mnltitni 
Mtembled  nnder  the  windows  of  the  palace.  ...  I  traversed  the  streets 
Milant  stadymg  the  faces  and  words  of  men,  aad  I  despaired.     The 
believed  themselves  saved ;  they  were  therefore  irrevoc^ly  lost.     I  left 
city,  God  alone  knows  with  what  grief,  and  joined  Garibaldi's  colnnm 
Bergamo,"* 

The  history  of  the  king's  return  to  Milan,  of  his  swearing  to  save 
the  city  or  die  with  his  two  sons  in  her  defence,  after  he  had  secreffy 
nigned  the  treaty  of  capitulation  trith  RadHsky^  of  his  cowardly  flight 
during  the  night,  canying  the  army  with  him,  and  of  Radetsky's 
entrj'  into  the  abandoned  capital  of  Iiombardy,  form  no  part  of  our 
present  subject.f  ^^e  have  shown  that  it  was  to  Mazzini's  la' 
that  Italy  owed  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the  awakened  instinct 

*  Cokmel  (now  Gencnl)  Modicl  bus  wriiien  a  fthoit  acoovmt  of  MaiKiiii*s  jotning  1 
l«^QTi,  from  whicli  w«  extract  the  following:  '* Garibaldi  wa^i  jnat  about  gouig 
BcTgrnno  ....  when  wg  saw  appear  amoDgst  us,  rifle  on  aboulder,  Mnxnni,  addiig  to 
join  our  ranka  a«  a  sunple  soldier  of  the  legion  I  comnumded.  ....  A  gtsneml  aocli 
mfttion  saluted  the  great  ItaJian,  and  th«  legion  unanunoualy  confided  its  banner,  whic 
bore  the  device  *  God  and  tK€  PcnpU^  to  hi«  chnrge,  .  .  »  The  march  wiu  very  fatiguing, 
nun  fell  in  torrents^  wo  wcru  drenched  to  the  dkin.  Although  aocnstomed  to  a  life  of 
study,  and  little  fit  for  the  violent  exertion  of  forced  marches,  his  conatuicy  and  Benenitj- 
never  forsook  him  for  an  instant,  and  notwithstanding  our  coun^la — for  we  fcaztMl  for 
his  physical  streng^^ — he  would  never  stay  behind  nor  leave  tbe  column  for  an  instant 
.  .  *  «  S^ing  one  of  the  youngest  volunteers  clothed  only  in  linen,  and  con^requentl 
with  no  protoctiou  from,  the  rain  and  sadden  cold,  he  forced  him  to  accept  and  ^ 
own  cloak.  .  .  ,  From  Monza  to  Como  my  column,  always  pursued  by  the  enemy  i 
menaced  with  destruction  every  moment  by  a  very  superior  force,  never  wavered*  but 
remained  compact  and  united, ....  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check  to  tbe  last.  In  this 
march,  fidl  of  danger  and  diMculty,  the  strength  of  soul,  intrepidity,  and  decisioQ  which 
Mazsnni  possesses  in  such  a  high  degree,  never  failed,  und  were  the  admiration  of  the 
bravest  amongst  us.  Hit  presence,  his  words,  the  example  of  hia  oouxage,  animated  our 
young  soldiers.  ♦  .  .  *  His  conduct  has  bwn  a  proof  that  to  the  greatest  qualities  of  the 
civilian  ho  joins  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  soldier.''— Zi/f  uttd  W&rJU  o/ 
Mtuzunt  voL  V. 

t  The  reader  desirous  of  knowing  the  detail*  of  this  melancholy  epieode  of  Italian 
hiatnry,  may  consult  the  work  of  Carlo  Cattanto,  •*The  Ingurrection  of  ^lilanin  184«," 
Lugano,  1849  ;  and  a  little  book  c^alled  "  Gli  ultimi  tri»tis*iini  fiitti  di  Milano,"  published 
by  two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,_aud  the  pariiiimentary  conTspondencc  to 
which  we  haye  already  referred. 
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iity  tbat  rendoretl  her  emancipation  possible  in  1848 ;  as  it  was 

r through   her  hf^edk^ssnesa  of  his  counsels,  and  departure  from  that 

[path  of  struggh^  and  sacrifice  by  persisting  upon  which  she  alone 

icoold  have  deserved  her  freedom,  that  ehe  fell.     Wo  will  now  follow 

[Mazzini  upon  the  difficult  and  perilous,  hut  logical  and  consistent, 

I  courae  he  has  since  pursued.     xVftcr  the  iall  of  Milan  he  had  still  one 

[hope  left.    Venice  still  held  out  against  the  Austriane,  and  he  trusted 

[that  she  might  he  made  a  new  centre  and  loader  of  the  people's  war, 

J  For  this  reason  he  strove  to  induce  Garihaldi,  on  his  arrival  in  lUily, 

[to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Venice;  but  Garibaldi  offered  his  sword 

fto  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  coldly  received,  and,  after  much  dtVlay, 

rappointed  to  a  trifling  command,    Mazzini  sent  messengers  to  llanin, 

informing  him  of  the  numbers  still  under  arms  among  the  mountains, 

of  the  exiles  crowding  the  Ticino  eager  to  renew  the  struggle,  of  the 

popular  ferment  in  the  valleys  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  urging 

him  to  give  the  agitation  a  visible  centre  and  moral  support,  by 

assuming  the  direction  of  it.     Manin,   however,  did  not  respond  to 

the  appeal.    Mazzini  then  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  rekindle 

the  war  in  the  Val  d' Intel vi ;    but  dissensions  among  the  military 

leaders   and   the   discouragement   produced   by   the   Ml   of    Milan 

'rendered  the  attempt  abortive. 

Meanwhile  the  Popo  had  fled  from  Rome,  leaving  the  people  free 
Lto  choose  their  own  form  of  government.      A  Constituent  Assembly 
pras  chosen  to  debate  the  question,   to  which  Mazzini  was  elected  a 
eputy,  and  he  determined  to  hasten  thither.     Passing  through  Tus- 
Icany,  he  arrived  ut  Leghorn  precisely  when  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment received  intelhgence  of  the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke.     On  the 
9th  of  February,  1849,  the  Eepublic  was  proclaimed  at  Rome,  and, 
L|^  a  first  step  towards  that  unity  which  had  been  his  life's  aim,  Maz- 
strove  to  induce  the  Provisional  Government  at  once  to  proclaim 
[the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome.     He  saw  that  Tuscany,   menaced 
[by  Austria,  and  secretly  undermined  by  Piedmont,*  could  not  stand 
alone;  but,   **  by  sheltering  herself  under  the  wings  of  Rome,  and 
placing  herself  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Right,  she  would 
tiave  increased  her  own  strength,  and  rendered  possible  a  magnificent 
f national  movement." 

"The  people/'  he  says,  **with  their  usual  instinct,  comprehended  the 
idea  at  once  :  iii  a  public  nieeting  of  more  than  ten  thoustiiad  persons,  held 
under  the  Log^e  degli  Ulhzii,  f  I  obtained  their  vote  for  the  Republican 

•  Gioberti,  the  Piedmonteso  miniator,  was  intiigumg  to  reafcoro  tho  princeB  on  every 
dde.  SetJ  hit*  letter  to  Muxarelli,  rresident  of  the  Uomtui  Ministry,  pro|>08ing  to  rr store 
tbo  Pop©  to  ptjliticul  piLfWtiT  under  the  prot^eLioii  of  a  Picdmotitose  giirriaon  ut  Kom©, 
Ho  made  Biniihr  HUggeations  to  the  Tuscan  fioveriiment.  mid  revenged  their  rejection 
by  cjpen  hostilily,  provoking  the  dusortion  of  Tiucau  troops,  and  ordering  La  MartuDra 
to  occupy  Pontreraoli,  Fiyizxauo,  &c. 

t  At  Florence. 
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form  of  government,  and  union  with  Rome.     The  men  in  power  reliiseil 
their  adhesion  to  the  popular  vote,  and  I  then  started  for  Rome/'  * 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  follow  Mazzini  to  Rorae.  The 
magnificent  page  of  history  inscribed  by  Itepubliean  Rome  during 
the  siege,  and  the  heroic  attitude  of  her  people  awakened  from  degra- 
dation to  the  noblest  virtues  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  during  Mazzini's 
thi*ee  months'  triumvirate,  is  too  brilliant  for  even  calumny  to  obscure, 
and  the  chief  facts  of  that  brief  but  glorious  period  are  well  known* 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  lift  some  portions  of  the  veil  cast  over 
Mazzini's  career  as  u  conspirator  and  agitator,  and  we  therefore  turn 
with  reluctance  from  the  records  of  the  moral  victory  won  by  his 
principles  in  the  short  life  of  the  Roman  Republic,  to  the  gloomy 
record  of  the  twenty  years  of  untiring  and  unrewarded  labour  wliieli 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  the  triumvir  since  her  fnlL 

After  the   French  had  entered   Rome,  and  with  them  the  whole 
body  of  adverse  priesthood  which  had  formed  a  centre  of  conspiracy 
at  Gaeta,  Mazzini  remained  for  a  week  publicly  in  the  city,     "  The 
lies  promulgated  by  the  French  and  Catholic  press  as  to  the  it^rror  I 
had   exercised  in   Rome   during  the   Ktege,"  says   he,  "made  me 
desirous  of  proving  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  by  thus  offering  J 
myself  as  an  easy  victim  to  any  who  might  believe  they  had  an  ■ 
injur}''  to  avenge,  or  feeling   desirous  of  being  rewarded  by  the 
dominating  sect."     At  last  he  departed,  without  passport  or  papers  j 
of  any  kind,  on  a  little  steamer  commanded  by  a   Corsican,  who 
consented  to  undergo  the  risk  of  conveying  him  to  Marseilles,  which 
he  contrived  to  enter  and  to  quit  without  a  passport,  and  so  traversed 
the  enemy's  country  till  he  reached  Switzerland* 

Before  leaving  Rome,  llazzini  had  organized  avast  secret  associa- 
tion to  maintain  a  link  between  the  people  there  and  the  national  J 
party  in  the  rest  of  Italy.     The  soul  of  this  association  was  Petroni, 
a  distinguished  law^^er  of  Bologna,  who   conducted  tlie  clandestine 
press.     His  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to  the  Papal  authorities  in 

•  Mazzini  tJma  deacrilsea  his  feelings  on  entering  K^mc — '*  Eome  waa  the  dream  of 
my  yoangf  years,  the  generating  idea  of  my  montal  conception,  tlio  kcy-stono  of  my 
inteUectiial  edifice,  the  religion  of  my  soul ;  and  I  entered  the  city  alone,  oiio  evenings 
early  in  March,  with  a  deep  senBo  of  awe,  Hlmost  of  worship.  Rome  wna  to  me,  nm  in 
spito  of  hcT  present  dejLi^nidiitioii  ahe  blill  is,  tho  temple  of  humojiity.  From  Rome  w] 
one  diiy  Bpriiig  the  roligious  transformation  destinetl  for  the  third  timo  to  bestow  m 
unity  upon  Europe. 

•*  I  had  journeyed  towardB  tho  sitcred  city  with  a  heart  Rick  nnto  death  fixjm  the  d« 
of  Lomhardyj  the  now  df>cei>tiona  1  \\vA  met  with  in  TiiHcanj^  and  the  dismembexmeai 
of  our  Hcpabhean  party  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  Yet,  nevertheleaa,  as  I  passed  through 
the  ft>r/tf  del  l*opoh  1  felt  mx  eke  trie  thrill  ^o  throuijh  mo,  a  spring  of  now  life.  I  shall 
nuver  see  Home  more,  hut  the  memory  of  her  will  min-jle  with  my  dying  thfjught  of  , 
God  and  my  best  belovt'd ;  and  wheresoever  fato  may  lay  my  bones,  I  holicvo  thf*y 
once  nioro  know  the  thrill  that  ran  through  mo  then,  on  the  diiy  when  tho  Republican 
banner  Bhall  bo  planted — in  pledge  of  tho  unity  of  our  ItaJy — upon  tho  Vatican  and 
CapitQl." 
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1853,  and  ho  was  cast  into  prison,  whore  he  lingers  to  tki'3  day.  The 
sole  medium  throngh  which  the  Roman  people  could  receive  either 
manly  coansels  or  even  true  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  heing  thus  destroyed,  the  Moderates  gained 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  gradually  instilled  into  the  ignorant 
populace  their  fatal  doctrine  of  inertia,  through  their  everlasting 
promises  of  approaching  kingly  intervention.  In  other  parts  of 
Italy  the  organization  of  the  party  of  action  was  resumetl  hy  means 
*of  private  correspondence  and  puhlished  writings,  invariably  seques- 
tra ted,  and  as  invariably  reproduced  hy  the  clandestine  press.  A 
conspiracy  against  the  Austrians  in  Venetian  Lombardy  was  dis- 
covered in  1852,  and  notwithstanding  the  execution  of  three  of  the 
leaders  in  Mantua,  a  still  more  formidable  one  in  Milan,  very 
skilfully  planned  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  hy  Mazzini  himself, 
was  only  prevented  from  succeeding  by  an  accident  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  surprising  the  fortresses.  Mazzini  was* 
able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  in  the  towns  that  were  to  have  followed 
the  signal  of  Milan,  and  to  give  timely  warning  to  the  majority  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  city ;  but  many  arrests  were  made  on 
suspicion,  and  three  of  the  leaders  were  hung.  The  whole  nation, 
however,  was  so  full  of  hatred  to  its  foreign  roasters  that  Mazzini 
had  proceeded  Tory  for  in  preparations  for  action  in  Carrara,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Bologna,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  before  the  end  of  1854. 
These  plans  also  were  overthrown  :  in  the  south  by  the  Anglo- 
French  demonstration  before  Naples,  and  in  the  centre  betrayed  by 
Moderate  agents  who  had  feigned  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
usual  persecutions,  arrests,  and  executions  ensued,  and  the  papular 
exasperation  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  attempt  of  Pisacano  upon  Naples^  and  the  simultaneous  rising 
in  Genoa  and  Leghorn  in  1857,  were  the  next  pubhe  revelations  of 
Mazzini*8  untiring  apostolate.  Pisacano  seized  upon  the  Coijimri 
bteamer,  freed  the  political  prisoners  in  the  island  of  Ponza,  and 
landed  with  them  on  the  N'eapolitan  shore  with  the  intention  of  co- 
operating with  the  insurgents  in  the  kingdom  itself  against  the 
ferocious  Bourbon  ;  and  Genoa  sought  to  aid  the  movement.  "  Genoa 
willed  that  her  materials  of  war  and  her  means  of  action  should 
be  mobilized  in  aid  of  that  enterprise  and  of  the  common  conntTy." 
**The  question/'  said  Mazzini,  in  a  defence  of  the  movement* 
published  shortly  after  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  spread  by  the 
monarchical  press,  "was  not  between  Hepublio  and  Royalty,  but 
between  action  and  inertness.  I  am  a  Republican,  and  such  are 
almost  all  those  who  support  me  in  a  struggle  now  lasting  since 
twenty-five  years;  <  .  .  but  we  maintain  that  no  one  has  the  right 

♦  A  translation  of  thl^  defence,  entitled  **The  late  Genoese  Insurrection  defendfid»" 
was  published  by  Mr*  JoBopk  Co  wen,  of  Kewcaatlo,  in  18o8, 
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to  iubstitote  liia  omi  w3l.  or  tliat  of  Iiii  icetmi,  for  the  iiatioiial 
wQL''  But  he  and  his  follawera  reloded  to  recognise  in  PiediDoiit 
otker  tKan  tbe  £reait  portiom  of  Italj,  and,  cooaeqiunitlT,  *'  the  basta 
for  a  line  of  opcratioiia  whoae  objectire  point  is  bejoniL"'  Upon  the 
nap  of  Europe  they  reeogniaed  not  Piedmont,  Tnscanr,  Xaple«>  4c,, 
bat  only  liul^^  Wboeoerer  rejected  that  progmiiime  might  be  a 
P}fr<Itfiont^ti€f  Ttiscmiy  er  Neapolitan,  bat  he  was  not  an  Itahan,  The 
fact  that  Genoa  iras  free  imposed  npon  her  a  greater  obligation ;  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  datka  were  in  proportion  to  meana;* 
Ganoa  had  means,  and  was  bound  to  use  them,  or  unworthy  to  be 
free.  But  in  Mazji^ini's  sense  of  the  word  the  ^loderates  were  not 
ItaUans — "  the  duality  between  the  prosperous  and  the  wretched, 
nnder  the  names  of  Piedmont  and  Italy,  had  taken  hold  of  their 
minds  ....  the  lesser  country  had  made  them  forget  the  great, 
the  true  country' — Italy/'  To  the  monarchical  agents  and  joumalista 
Hi^ho  incessantly  preached  to  the  Piedmontese  people  to  be  content 
with  offering  the  example  of  cminiiiiiiiatial  gotcrnment  to  the  provinces 
nnder  despotic  rule,  he  exclaimed  ;— 

''  Speak  Dot  of  example !  To  whom  ?  To  the  men  upon  whose  head  is 
plaeed  tbe  cap  of  silence  /  •  To  the  men  who,  hemmed  in  by  foreign  bayonets, 
are  forbi<lden  to  [meet  together  by  five  at  a  time  ...  to  counsel  each 
other  through  the  press?  ...  It  is  the  example  of  the  man  who  bars  hla 
own  door  when  murder  is  doing  without.  .  .  .  Act,  in  God^s  name,  and  wo 
will  follow  you ;  if  not,  we  will  act  ourselves^  and  drug  you  into  the  arena 
in  search  of  that  ojrportunitij  you  pretend  to  await." 

Nor  was  It  without  reason  that  he  spoke  thus.  Piedmont  had 
been  free  for  ten  years,  and  although  possessed  of  a  well-organized 
army  and  navy,  und  well-filled  treasury  and  arsenals,  had  won  no 
inch  of  grouud  from  the  foreign  rulers  of  Italy.  The  Moderates 
fltifled  all  proposals  of  action  as  fatal  lo  the  *' vaster  and  more  secure 
designs  gradually  being  raatured  by  the  monarchy/*  and — 

*•  The  credulity  of  the  uneducated,  the  prestige  exercised  by  even  a  phantom 
of  force,  .  *  .  the  conscious  or  unconscious  selfishness  of  the  comfort-seekers 
in  life,  bad  created/*  says  Mazzini,  **  a  population  of  dupcsj  who  persisted 
in  committing  the  salvation  of  Italy  to  protocols  which  recognised  the 
dominion  of  Austria  in  Lombardy ;  to  the  propOBitions  of  Ministerial  Libe- 
ra font,]  wbo  teach  their  masters  how  to  prernit  the  unity  of  Italy ;  to  wars 
in  the  Crimea,  seeking  the  co-operation  of  Austria  ;  to  An i^lo- French  media- 
tions which  demand — but  do  not  obtain — ^the  libcniliou  of  a  few  prisoners ; 
to  the  occult  doBJ^Tus  of  the  man  wbo,  having  extiugnished  iu  blood  tho 
liberties  of  France  and  liome,  is  doomed,  by  an  inexorable  fate,  to  live  and 
die  a  tyrant/* 

The  heroic  attempt  of  Pisacanc  upon  Kiiples  was  crushed.  lie 
himeelf  fell  iu  a  desperate  band-to-hand  fight  against  overwhelming 

•  A  mode  of  torture  practiaed  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons. 
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numbers/  and  the  few  of  his  little  band  who  were  taken  alive  were 
cast  into  the  hideous  Neapolitan  dimgeons.  The  movement  in  Genoa 
in  support  of  his  expedition  waa  put  down  by  the  Piedraontose  ma- 
nareby ;  that  in  Leghorn  by  the  Austrian  Grand  Duke.  Both  of  these 
movements  having  been  prepared  by  Mazzini,  the  Moderates  mis- 
represented their  purpose,  declaring  the  attempt  had  been  intended  to 
overthrow  the  Piedmonteae  monarchy  and  establish  a  republic.  Their 
journols  vied  witli  one  flnoiber  in  calumnies  againjst  Mazzini,  and 
groans  over  his  **  fatal  influence "  upon  the  people* 

**  For  SIX -and' twenty  years,"  wrote  he,  in  answer,  *^  if  I  am  to  believe 
you>  I  have  been  fatal  to  the  Italian  cause.  ...  I  have  conimitted  notbinfj 
but  unorii ;  nay,  many  timea  bavo  I  been  declared  utterly  extinguished,  null, 
nnwortby  of  beiug  spoken  about ;  yet,  nevertheless^  grown  grey  in  years 
and  care,  my  means  exhausted,  opposed  by  all  the  i^'overnnients,  gendarmes, 
and  spies  of  Europe,  ro  that^ — England  only  excepted— there  is  not  therein 
an  ineh  of  ground  I  can  tread  legally  and  without  danger,  from  time  to 
time  I  reappear,  an  agitator,  followed,  you  can  no  longer  say  by  a  few,  and 
feared  by  the  powers  who  are  strong  io  pubUc  and  secret  organization,  in 
their  armies,  their  gold,  and  some  of  them  even^if  their  press  Bpeak  true^ 
in  op'miou.  Why  is  this  ?  I  will  tell  you,  ...  I  am  but  a  voice  crying 
Action  \  but  the  state  of  Italy  cries  for  action  ;  the  best  men  of  Italy  cry  for 
action ;  the  people  of  her  cities  .  .  .  cry  for  action ;  the  scourge  and  the 
cup  of  sik'ttce  at  Naples  point  to  action ;  imd  the  glorious  memories  of  '-IS, 
and  the  unspeakable  shame  of  the  people  to  whom  these  memories  belong, 
and  whose  teachers  lead  it — the  Behsarius  of  liberty — to  beg  from  the 
protocols  of  eveiy  conference,  from  the  memoranda  of  all  semidiberal 
ministers,  a  deceitful  hope  of  (lindhnttions — call  for  action  as  a  solemn  duty. 
.  •  .  While  you  ofi'er  to  remedy  the  ills  of  Italy  by  ssleeping  draughts,  immo- 
bility, and  ,  *  .  opimrttitiitu'8,  the  souls  who  thirst  for  action  will  turn  to 
me,  ...  to  us,  who  when  asked  by  the  south  of  Italy  ,  *  *  to  send  a 
steamer  to  Ponza»  found  means  to  send  one,  while  you  gave  nothing  but 
words  and  pity.  Do  you  wish  to  destroy  my  fatal  ini^uence  ?  Act ;  act  better 
and  more  otficaciously  thau  I.  Where  I — left  alone  by  you — act  on  what 
you  call  a  smaU  scale,  unite  and  act  upon  a  larger  scale.  ,  ,  .  You  also  are 
Italians.  .  .  .  Agitate  Piedmont  till  she  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  .  .  , 
Give  money  and  mu&kets  to  yom*  brothers  in  the  south,  the  centre,  and  the 
north,*' 

The  Mod  crates,  however,  continued  their  system  of  decrying  all 
present  action,  in  the  name  of  imaginary  action  to  come,  coining 
medals  meanwhile  to  Cavonr  as  tho  future  Liberator  of  Italy,  in  spite 
even  of  his  own  repeated  declurationa  that  *' the  monarchy  abhors 
revolution;  the  monarchy  exists  in  virtue  of  treaties  which  it 
respects  ;  f  the  emancipation  and  unity  of  Italy  is  a  Utopia." 

The  Moderates  replied  to  Mazzini  by  condemning  him  to  death ;  but 

•  llie  tigcnte  of  tho  Neapolitan  Government  pcrsanded  tho  villngers  at  Sapri,  wLere 
he  limded,  that  ho  ^nd  his  men  were  escaped  banditti,  and  by  thiis  deception  obtained 
ihotr  iLsfiiatiince  agaiast  thorn. 

t  Tnmties  which  guaranteed  Lombardy  to  Aufitmy  Ttucany  to  Leopold  of  Aufttmi 
Home  to  the  PopD,  and  Kapleit  to  tho  Bourbons. 
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he,  unsliaken  as  ever  by  failure,  continued  calmly  re-weaving  the 
broken  web  of  tho  National  party,  exposing  the  intrigues  and  decep- 
tions of  the  Moderates,  and  endeavouring  through  private  corre- 
spondence and  published  writings  *'to  linliani^  Piedmont^"  und 
prepare  the  way  for  action.  In  order  to  counteraet  his  fast  reviving 
influence,  Cavour  formed,  in  1857,  a  "National  Society,*'  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government ;  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  pre- 
pare for  war  with  Austria.  By  this  moans  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  the  majority  even  of  the  liepubliean  party  to  the  monarchy  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  rumour  of  the  Frauco-Sardinian  alliance  spread  through 
Italy  all  the  experiences  of  the  pa^t  were  forgotten^  and  Victor 
Emniimuel  and  Cavour  bc*came  the  idols  of  the  people,  who  pro- 
claimed them  in  anticipation  the  *'  unificaton  **  of  Italy.  In  his 
journal,  Pett-^ivro  e  Aziofte*  ^lazzini  endeavoured  to  recall  the  Italians 
to  their  senses  by  publishing  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
Cavour  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Plombi^res; 
and  revealing,  lu  earhj  a.i  Decvmb€t%  1858,  the  price  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  **  magnanimous  ally  "  for  execution  of  an  **  idea,'* 
which  was  quite  other  than  the  idea  of  the  Itidian  people,  who — how- 
ever easily  misled  by  false  promises  as  to  the  means  of  realizing 
their  aim- — were  bent,  even  more  dcuidedly  and  emphatically  than  in 
1848,  on  unity  and  independence.  The  purpose  of  Cavour  was  to 
prevent  the  people  from  taking  the  war  into  their  own  hands,  by 
pretending  (as  Charles  Albert  had  done  in  184S)  to  save  thera  fresh 
sacrifices  by  conquering  for  them,  and  thus  regain  the  prestige  of  the 
monarchy,  cheekniatc  the  growing  republican  clement^  and  obtain 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Savoy. f 

All  these  things  were  declared  to  the  people  before  the  fact  by 
Mazzini ;  he  warned  the  Italians  that  an  alliance  with  the  bombarder 
of  Rome,  the  man  who  had  strangled  liberty  in  his  own  country, 
could  never  lead  to  liberty  in  Italy.  The  people,  blinded  and  fasci- 
nated, as  usual,  by  a  display  of  force,  heeded  him  not.  lie,  however, 
continued  his  revelations  of  the  occult  designs  of  tho  Emperor, 
saying  *  * — 

♦  Tho  Femt'ero  t  Aziont  (Thought  and  Action)  wa»  itirted  in  thia  year.  Its  aim  waa 
"to  rc-ti?mper  the  morality  of  the  party,  uodonuinod  by  the  Moderate  prusa  ....  to 
spread  the  idt.?a«  which  aro  tho  justification  of  the  party  ....  find  to  prejKire  for 
action."  It  was  published  iu  Switzerland,  Soquestiatioil  of  all  tho  lib<.^rftl  pfipi'm  hail 
becume,  in  Piedmont^  a  systom  so  rig:idlj  carried  out  as  to  bo  equivalent  in  eileot  to 
their  supprcHsion.  ITie  ludia  dd  Popoto,  an  opposition  paper,  was  aeciiie-itruted  exActly 
filly  times  hetwtxin  Fohruary  iind  Scptomber  of  thut  year  (185S),  and  no  less  thun  four 
editors  of  the  paper  wore  iuiprisuned,  Tho  spirit  in  which  tho  Uovunmient  prosccutiona 
were  curried  on  may  be  inferrcnl  from  tho  following  fact :  **  On  on*}  oci^asion  wLoa  an 
editor  who  had  ali-eady  ondurod  two  months'  pirvifttive  impri^orimf.^nt  was  ticquitttrd,  the 
Advocate  Jbr  llip  Cjown  itngiily  I'sclitimed^  *"  You  mny  at-qiiit  him,  htit  God  himself 
can't  undo  tho  two  months*  imprisonment  ho  has  Buffered  idreajdy  1  *' 

t  The  riiader  will  rumumbtr  ih^  precedent  of  *4S. 

J  Tide  Pentiero  c  A^ione  :    Laiuanne.    Triibner  &  Co. 
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**  Napoleon  seeks  Nice  and  Savoy^— the  price  stipulated  for  Lomburdy — 
tlie  throne  of  Naples  for  Marat,  and  of  the  t^enti-e  for  his  coBBin,  .  .  ,  Cavour 
has  agreed  to  these  things.  ...  If  Austria  resist  to  the  utmost,  the  whole 
design  will  be  completed ;  if,  after  the  first  defeats,  she  should  offer  to 
abandon  Lombardy  in  order  to  have  Venetia  secured  to  her,  they  will 
accept ;  and  only  the  conditions  concerning  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  will  he  fulfilled ;  the  rest  of  uprisen  Italy  will  be  abandoned 
to  the  vengeance  of  her  masters.'* 

The  reader  is  aware  how  truly  these  prophecies  (published  six 
months  before  the  event)  were  fulfilled;  as  was  also  the  following 
warning  of  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  war,  published  in  December, 
18'j8,  and  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  June,  1859  : — 

**A  sudden*  rmnous  peace,  fatal  to  the  insurgents,  before  the  war  is  half 
over,  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon,  fearing  the  action  of  the  peoples  should  the  wai* 
be  prolonged »  will  compel  the  Sardinian  monarchy  to  desist,  coneidintj  (o  it 
a  certain  portion  of  territory,  accord imj  to  circttntjitnncvs^  and  almndonittfj  the 
betrayed  Vetwtian  provinces,  as  weli  m  a  portion  of  Lombardy,  to  Austria.*' 

The  people,  however,  dazzled  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor, 
which  declared  that  Italy  should  be  freed  **  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic,*'  persisted  in  hailing  the  despot  of  France  as  the  Liberator 
of  Italy,  unmindful  of  the  truth  forcibly  and  bluntly  stated  by  one* 
of  the  wisest  and  noblest  members  of  the  National  party,  that  *'  one 
cannot  get  into  heaven  arm-in-arm  mth  the  deviL**  Volunteers  flocked 
to  the  royal  standard  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  notwithstanding 
the  appeals  made  to  them  hy  the  oflS^cial  press  noi  to  embarrass  ihe 

^Gorerrtment,  as  the  regular  armies  more  than  sufficed  to  complete  the 
feraaneipation.    Neglected  and  discouraged  in  every  possible  manner, 
ley  still  continued  to  arrive,  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 

^  quiet  the  popular  excitement  by  accepting  a  few  thousandaf  of  them; 
who,  miserably  armed  and  equipped,  were  at  length  enrolled  under 
Garibaldi,  and  despatched  to  the  most  exposed  positions  in  the 
VaUellina  and  Stolvio  to  encounter  vastly  superior  Austrian  forces, 
1  supported  by  the  regular  troops. J 
The  Moderates  also  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  vote  confer- 

'  ring  the  Dictatorship  upon  the  king^  g  thus  depriving  the  country 
even  of  the  phantom  of  constitutional  government  it  had  possessed ; 
and  the  deluded  people  applauded,  thinking  only  of  enabling  the 
king  to  overcome  Austria;  not  a  seditious  cry  w^as  raised,  not 
a  murmur   heard  at  the  sacrihces  demanded  of  them.     Napoleon's 

•  Qiiiuiiio. 

f  Of  more  than  40,000  Italians  who  tbua  *'  ombarraiiBed  the  monarchy  "  hy  imploring 
>  figlit  u filler  its  standiird^  less  than  10,000  were  accepted. 

X  Uariljiildi  and  hia  volonteora  performed  prodigies  of  Vftlour  which  the  inhahitiinta 
of  those  provinces  fitUl  relate  with  prido.  On  the  iiito  of  one  of  \\m  bloodicHt  buttles, 
upon  the  ttiound  that  conan  those  who  fell,  a  monnmeat  ha«  been  erected  to  Ottvuitr  ttnd 
Victor  EmmmtutL 

}  The  manifesto  declared  that  **  mi  iron  discipimt  would  ho  ohfierved,  not  only  in  the 
camp,  but  in  the  Htie*. 
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prnclamations  had  declared  that  the  populations  of  Italy  should  be 
*♦  free  to  express  their  legitimate  desires.''  The  Tuscans,  on  the  flight 
of  ibeir  Grand  Dnkc,  the  Modenesc,  the  Legations,  and  the  Marche, 
expressed  their  **  legitimate  desires  *' to  become  subjects  of  Victor 
Emmanuel^  "  the  soldier  of  Italian  independence,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Kational  cause."  The  Italian  troops  fully  dirided  the  glory  of 
every  battle  with  their  allies.  From  victory  to  victory,  the  allied 
troops  had  penetrated  the  pucetuie  of  the  celebrated  quadrilateral  of 
fortresses,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Solferino  had  rendered  Austria,  for 
the  time,  helpless,  the  emancipation  of  Italy  nppeared>  as  had  the 
war  been  carried  on  it  mtgbt  ba%*e  been,  certain.  But  "  the  sudden 
ruinous  peace"  which  Slazzini  had  predicted  ^ave  the  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  Italy  ;  the  four  fortresses,  Venetian  Lombardy,  and  the 
city  of  Venice  were  secured  to  Austria  ;  Lombardy  was  ceded  ta  JV<n 
pokon^  and  thrown  by  him  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  **  like  a  bone  to  a 
himgry  dog."* 

The  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Tuscany  were  declared  reBtored  to  their 
rights,  and  an  Italian  Confederation  formed^  of  which  the  Pope  was 
the  head.  The  peace  was  even  more  ruinous,  both  to  the  honour 
and  security  of  Italy,  than  Mazzini  had  foretold  ;  for  the  proposals, 
which,  according  to  the  secret  treaty  of  Plombieres,  were  to  be 
accepted  if  ofiered  by  Austria,  were  made  by  the  Emperor  himself* 
**  Peace  is  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  myself," 
said  the  **  muguanimous  ully  ;'*  and  the  King  of  Italy- — who  had  got 
his  hone- — w^as  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  matter. 

It  is  w^ell  known  that  Bologna  UTid  Tuscany  refused  to  accept  their 
former  masters,  and  persisted  in  offering  themselves  to  Piedmont.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Nupoleonic  *"  idea"  to  preserve  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  enthrone  his  cousin  in  Tuscany,  and  be  there- 
fore forbade  Cavour  to  accept  the  proposed  annexation.  Ultimutely, 
however,  the  manifestations  oi  the  popular  will  were  so  vigorous,  and 
the  anti-French  manifestations,  made  on  the  visit  of  the  Emperor's 
cousin,  so  m^equi vocal,  that  the  scheme  was  of  necessity  abandoned, 
and  Bologna  and  Tuscany  maintained  their  independence  until  the 
king  was  allowed,  to  accept  what  could  no  lons^er  be  withheld,  and 
these  new  gems  for  his  crown  w^ere,  like  the  rest  of  his  '*  greatness/* 
ihrmt  upon  him. 

Mazzini'a  whole  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  one  idea  of  car* 
rying  on  and  litdimuzimj  the  war.  He  implored  all  parties  to  set 
aside  every  internal  question  in  this  great  aim.     "  In  the  name  of 


•  The  meaaiiig  of  despRtchin^  Qarilialdi  to  the  Valt«ninB  wna  now  evident.  8hould 
he  tind  his  voluDteere  refuso  to  recognise  the  peftC«  and  dt'sire  to  tarry  on  tho  war,  they 
could  ueiiiior  enter  the  Venetian  territory  nor  crofia  to  join  tho  nudcon tenia  of  Tuscftny 
iLQd  the  Komugna  without  crossing  the  line  of  the  Austrian  army. 
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the  honour  of  Italy,'*  said  he,  *'  let  us  all  make  One/'  He  addressed 
a  magnificent  letter  to  the  kinf^,  pointing  out  to  hira  that  the  war 
was  but  begun,  and  assurinn^  him  that  if  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Nation  to  unite  Italy,  the  Eepiiblieans  would  loyally  sup- 
port and  aid  him  in  the  enterprise,  *'  All  parties  would  t!ien  be 
extinguished/'  said  ho;  '*  the  only  things  left  in  Italy  would  be  the 
people  and  yourself." 

The  excitement  produced  by  this  letter  was  snch  that  it  became 
impossible  for  the  king  to  ignore  it.     The  popularity  of  Cavour  had 

-been  shaken  by  the  ignominious  peace,  and  the  Ratazzi  ministry, 
which  succeeded  J  was  eompelled  to  coquette  with  the  war  party,  to 
caress  Garibaldi,  and  to  feign  sympathy  with  the  popular  will. 
Jrofferio,  the  celebrated  historian   of  Piedmont,   carried   Mazziui's 

^letter  to  the  king,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  already  read  it; 
declared  himself  determined  that  **  Italy  should  exist  at  any  cost,*' 
and  desired  Brofferio  to  offer  JIazzini  an  interview. 

Mazzini  answered  that  it  was  as  well  to  speak  clearly  on  both  sides 
before  meeting ;  that,  convinced  that  the  'majority  of  the  Italians 

.desired  Victor  Emmanuel  for  their  king,  he,  bowing  to  the  will  of 
the  nation,  assured  him  that  if  he  woidd  sincerely  endeavour  to  be- 
come such  by  winning  the  now  enslaved  provinces  to  the  crown,  he 

.and  the  Republicans  would  help  him  to  the  utmost;  but  the  king 
must  promise  not  to  sheath  his  sword  until  he  were  victorious  : — 

**  I  cannot,'*  said  Mazzini,  **  accept  *  unmn  '  or  *  profjressive  uulfi cation,* 

.  ,  no  such  compromise.     I  will  not  accept  the  offer  to  tight  to-day  for 

)  the  Duchies ;  to  morrow,  for  some  other  portion  of  Italy ;  then  to  wait  till 

the  Pope  die  for  another;  tlien  wait  two  or  three  year.s  for  war  for  Venice. 

.  The  fact  of  the  day  is  the  revolution  in  the  centre,     Th^^rt  must  ho 

!  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.     The  kin^  must  openly  make  common  cauae  with 

'  the  centre,  and  unite  it  to  Italy  :  if  not,  not.     M}^  proposal  is  hascd  on  the 

'  conviction  that  Piedmont  and  the  Italian  revohitlon  are  strong  enough  for 

the  ontciiirisc.     To  revolutionize  the  south  is  easy;*   and  that  done,  with 

the  actual  Neapolitan  army»  the  troops  of  Sicily,  those  alreaily  in  arms  in 

Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  centre,  and  those  which  such  a  fact  would 

create  in  Italy,  the  king  would  have  500,000  men  and  a  manno.     If  the 

monarchy  has  amongst  its  servants  no  man  who  understands  these  things, 

all  action  in  common  is  impossible  :  each  of  us  mtist  do  what  he  can  alone. 

.  .  .  The  enterprise  in  the  south  is  easy :  I  do  not  even  ask  Piedmont  to 

initiate  it — we  will  do  that." 

He  adds  that  if  the  kinf^  really  desires  unity,  all  that  is  wanted  is 
that  he  should  send  word  to  the  small  governments  in  the  centre  to 
cease  their  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  Italian  exiles,  and 
let  Garihaldi  know  (directly  or  indirectly)  that  if  he  passes 
the  fictitious  frontier  he  would  bo  tacitly  approved  by  the  Govern- 


•  Facts  showed  tlio  truth  of  thia  a  few  months  late?. 
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mentj  and  (should  Austria  intervene  against  him)  have  its  open 
support.  Should  the  king  loyally  accept  these  propositions^  he 
promised  to  maintain  absolute  secrecy  upon  the  matter.  He 
said  that  the  insurrection  of  Sicily  was  a  certainty  so  soon  as  GtarP 
baldi  should  pass  the  frontier,  but  would,  if  the  king  should  prefer 
it,  tmdertake  to  secure  that  insurrection  beforehand,  bo  as  to  furnish 
an  ostensible  reason  for  his  passing.  **  As  soon  as  Garibaldi  reaches 
the  Abmzri,"  he  added,  "  the  insurrection  of  Naples  itaelf  is  certain ; 
certain,  also,  the  offer  of  annexation  to  Piedmont  (if  the  National 
party  have  instructions  not  to  oppose  it),  which  offer  the  king  must 
undertake  to  accept  at  once,"  Piedmont  might  thus  make  Italy  her 
own,  and  **  the  king  become  the  man  of  the  century."  He  concluded 
by  saying — **  If  the  king  agrees  to  these  propositions,  we  can  arrange 
matters  together  at  once ;  if  not,  all  interviews  are  needless,  as  in 
that  case,  I  am  irrevocably  determined  to  maintain  my  own  inde- 
pendence/' Brofferio  tells  us  that  Cavour  returned  to  power  imme- 
diately after  this  letter  had  been  received,  and  that  all  contact,  not 
only  with  Muzzini,  but  even  with  Garibaldi,  was  broken  off. 

It  had  been  found  impossible  openly  to  outrage  the  warlike  senti- 
ment of  the  population  by  disbanding  Garibaldi's  brigade.  The 
fact  that  it  was  incorporated  into  the  royal  army,  and  despatched, 
with  mysterious  hints,  to  the  centre,  awakened  the  livelieist  hopes  in 
the  credulous  population  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king.  Mazzini, 
however,  having  reason  to  disbelieve  in  these  intentions,  from  the 
failure  of  bis  own  negotiations  mth  the  monarch,  now  urged  upon 
Garibaldi  himself  the  scheme  he  had  formerly  pressed  upon  the  king, 
hoping  either  to  compel  Victor  Emmanuel  to  follow  lead,  or,  by 
conWncing  the  people  of  his  utter  lack  even  of  Italian  pride,  to 
induce  them  to  act  without  him.  Garibaldi  agreed  to  the  plan  in 
writing.  We  ourselves  visited  the  general's  head-quarters  at 
Bologna  at  that  time,  and  conversed  with  Colonels  Medici  and 
Cosenz,  who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  certain  of  success,  indignantly  g 
answered  our  doubts  of  Garibaldi's  persistence  in  any  plan  unsam^^f 
tioned  by  royalty  by  the  repeated  assurance — "He  has  given  hfi^ 
word.  He  will  pass  the  frontier  the  day  after  to-morrow."  On  the 
next  evening,  however,  when  all  had  been  made  ready  for  the  troops 
to  march  the  next  day,  a  private  telegram  from  the  king  induced  tlie 
general  abruptly  to  leave  the  camp,  break  faith  with  JUazzini,  and 
throw  up  the  whole  matter.  Colonels  Medici  and  Cosenz  were 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  generals  in  the  regular 
army. 

Neither  deception  nor  betrayal,  however,  could  divert  Mazzini 
from  his  aim.  His  agents  had  long  traversed  the  south,  and,  know- 
ing Sicily  to  be  more  disposed  to  initiate  the  struggle  than  Naples^ 
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it  was  decjflecl  to  despatch  Rosalino  Pilo,  a  distinguished  jouug 
Sicilian,  t4D  head  the  insurrection  there.  Rosalino,  and  Quadrio,  a 
man  esteemed  thronghout  all  Italy  for  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
his  coimtry,  had  used  every  effort  to  persuade  Garibaldi  to  head 
the  expedition  ;  but  the  general  persistently  refused  even  to  lend 
hia  countenance  to  the  scheme.  At  length,  wearied  by  the  en- 
treaties of  Rosalino,  ho  answered,  "Well,  if  you  succeed,  I  will 
come/*  Rosalino,  with  one  companion  (Corrao),  started  from  Genoa 
in  a  little  nnaea worthy  boat,  with  five  sailors,  his  sole  material  of 
war  being  a  few  thousand  francs  and  some  pistols  furnished  by  Maz- 
^xini.  Rosalino,  however,  who  hud  been  through  the  country  before- 
handj  in  order  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  was  confident  of 
.fuccess.  It  hud  been  arranged  that  the  insurrection  he  was  to  head 
lould  be  began  in  Palermo  on  the  3rd  April.  He  was  detained  by 
stress  of  weather  till  the  11th,  but  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  tJie 
appointed  day.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  movement  had 
been  suppressed  in  the  city,  but  the  country-people  were  still  in 
arms.  Rosalino  at  once  took  the  command,  beat  the  royal  troops  in 
every  encounter,  re-awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and 
^carried  on  the  war  until  tbe  news  of  his  successes  induced  Garibuldi 
to  follow.  The  flight  of  the  king  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  name, 
^  and  the  half-comic,  half- romantic  story  of  Naples  opening  her  gates 
a  conqueror  who  had  not  as  yet  struck  a  blow  against  her  is  well 
known.  Rosalino,  the  true  hero  of  that  insurrection,  was  kiEed  by  a 
gunshot  at  the  moment  of  winning  a  decisive  battle,  just  having 
eceived  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Garibaldi  to  complete  the 
xterprise. 

While  Garibaldi  was  in  the  south,  Mazzini,  concealed  in  Genoa, 

organized  an  expedition  to  the  centre  under  Nicotera.*   T!ie  volunteers 

rcre  openly  recruited  and  drilled  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence, 

er  the  feigned  sanction  of  the  governor,  Ricasoli.     When  the 

arations  were    complete,   however,    he   compelled    Nieotera   to 

lounce  the  idea  of  entering  the  Papal  States,  and  embark  his  troops 

for  the  soutb,  threatening  to  call  out  the  I'iedmontese  troops  against 

im  shoidd  he  refuse.     He  afterwards  defended  tbis  treachery  by 

ssertiug  that  he  had  had  information  that  Nicotera  had  combined 

with  Mazzini  to  inaugurate  a  republic, 

Mazzini  then  hastened  tc  Naples  to  implore  Garibaldi,  who  had 

been  proclaimcnl  Dictator  there,   to  avail  himself  of  the  immense 

purees  in  men,  money,  and  material  of  war,  thus  placed  at  his 

^disposal  by  the  gratitude  of  the  JTeapolitan  people,  to  free  Rome.     It 

is  known,  however,  that  instead  of  listening  to  Mazzini,  the  general 

handed  over  the  fruits  of  the  popular  victory  to  the  king,  and  retired 

*  One  of  the  few  survivare  of  Fia«€ii06*fl  expedition. 
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to  Caprera.  How,  seeing  thai  no  effort  was  made  to  win  for  Italy 
her  capital,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  again  deceived  by  the  deceitful 
promise  of  the  king  that,  although  unable  to  risk  offending  France  by 
attacking  Rome  himself,  he  would  wink  at  the  proceeding  in  others; 
— the  whole  sad  story,  in  fact,  of  his  betrayal  at  Aspromonte,  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  by  the  monarch  to  whom  he  had  so  rashly 
given  a  kingdom — ^it  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  here.  Mazzini's 
course  of  action,  during  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Garibaldi's  imprisonment,  has  been  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  which  liave  governed  his  whole  lile.  Believing  that 
'*  duties  arc  in  proportion  to  means,'*  every  increase  of  power  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  has  created,  in  his  eyes,  a  stronger  duty  towards 
the  provinces  still  enslaved.  After  the  betrayal  of  Garibaldi  at 
Aspromonte,  Mazzini  declared  to  the  people  that  their  eyes  must  now 
be  opened  to  the  faithlessneaa  and  incapacity  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  therefore  their  duty  to  win  Venice  and  Rome  for  themselves, 
whether  mthy  mfhout,  or  affainsf  the  king.  He  succeeded  in  producing 
80  great  an  agitation  in  favour  of  war,  that  Garibaldi  left  Caprera 
and  proceeded  to  Lonibardy,  with  the  view  of  organiising  an  expedi- 
tion into  Venetiii.  The  king  now  again  attempted  to  come  to  some 
personal  understanding  with  Mazzini. 

*'Ib  November,  18(53,"  says  Mazzini;  "while  I  was  doin^  my  utmost  to 
promote  the  only  enterprise  possible  at  that  time,  .  .  .  the  Venetiuu  enici- 
prise — I  received,  through  the  medium  of  one  in  personal  contact  with  the 
king,  a  message  in  substance  as  follows :— *  That  tlio  king  could  not  under- 
stand our  eonbtatitly  conspiring,  nor  the  setting  up  of  a  dualism  between  the 
Government  and  the  Party  of  Action,  in  matters  upon  %vlii<?li  tbey  were 
stibstantkUy  agreed ;  that  he  wanted  Venice  as  much  as  I  did ;  that  he 
bad  foith  in  my  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose :  wherefore  then  should 
we  not  form  u  compact  in  furtherance  of  our  common  object?'  ...  I 
answered  that  I  would  not  bind  myself  by  any  compact ;  .  ,  .  that  I  could 
feel  no  coididence  in  any  who  fol]o%ved  the  inspirations  of  the  Frt-nch 
Eniperor,  and  foresaw  that  in  case  Louis  Napoleon  shoo  Id  become  favour- 
able to  Austria,  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  Government  would  be 
suddenly  frozen  by  a  telegram  from  Paris  ;  .  .  .  that  it  was  known  that  I 
had  no  idea  uf  raising  the  RepubHcan  banner  in  Ycnetia ;  known  that  our 
party,  through  refraining  both  through  conscientiousness  and  self-respect 
from  shouting  I'trfor  Emtuiml,  and  limituig  itself  to  the  cry  of  War  to 
Atistrini  help  for  our  brfitherH,  yet  left  the  choice  of  the  programme  t^  the 
Venetians  tbemselves,  who,  needing  aa  they  did  the  army,  would  be  certain 
to  invoke  monareliy. 

**  Did  the  king  really  want  Tenice  as  much  as  we  did  ?  He  had  only  to 
leave  us  free  to  act,  and  prepare  himself  rapidly  to  seize  the  opportunity  we 
would  go  to  work  to  create.  The  method  naturally  pointed  out  by  circum- 
stances was  that  the  VetiHinnH  thcnuflres  should  /iiAv  tha  biitintive  hij  rinnq 
in  insurrfclintif  ivhirh  fihould  ha  jr.'ipmidi'd  to  ht/  pojiuhir  maui/iMtfitiom  and 
hoftdji  of  rolntittYffi^  atid  thu  cotiftefjiiftit  intetTfftiion  of  the  Gorcntmi'tit.  The 
king,  through  his  agents  there,  should  say  a  word  to  the  Venetians  in  the 
same  spirit  with  onrs ;  should  diminish  the  adverse  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  us ;  cease  to  despatch  hostile  cordons  to  the  frontiers,  and  to 
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seize  our  arms*  We,  actinr»  with  nil  possible  priideDce  tm  otir  side,  should 
bold  tho  army^  and — still  more  important — tho  navy  in  readiness  ;  ehould 
banish  from  his  mind  every  idea  of  French  aid  for  Italy,  or  Italian  aid  for 
FrEiice  in  case  of  an  attempt  on  the  Rhioo ;  should  leiivc  Garib:i!di  the  tVeo 
and  independent  chief  of  the  volunteers.  .  .  .  When  I  heard  of  the  sciztire 
of  arms  in  Brescia  and  Milan,  I  declared  *that  1  would  neither  he  mjfstified 
by  princes  nor  others.*  .  .  .  Finally,  on  the  25th  May;  I  "vvrote ;  *  It  is  clear 
tbat  we  cannot  understand  each  other.  ...  I  was  told  at  tirst  that  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  an  fdiernal  initiative.  I  answered  that  the  question 
was  one  of  biUnml  initiative,  I  was  then  told  that  an  ante  1  lot  movement 
in  Gallicia  was  required.  I  answered  tb;it  though  adverse  to  this  sudden 
change  of  scheme  and  of  language  with  our  allies,  yet  I  would  endeavour  to 
arrange  this.  Now  a  movement  in  Hungary  also  is  asked;  to-morrow  it 
will  bo  Bohemia,  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Austria,  before  it  is 
attacked.  Meantime,  by  next  year  we  shall  have  Poland  slain  ;  the  Oalli- 
cian  movement  rendered  im possible  ;  the  Danish  question  concluded,  and 
Hungary  in  the  hands  of  the  Party  of  Conciliation, 

**  *  This  is  no  Italian  policy.  It  is  a  policy  of  fear*  unworthy  of  a  people 
of  22,000,000,  possessing  an  army  of  900,000  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  of  questions  so  vital  without  hxing  some  limit  as  to  time.  Theata  things 
cannot  be  doni%  I  am  told,  rj:t'rpl  itl  the  upporttme  nwment.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  believe  the  moment  opportune  that  I  endeavour  to  seize  it.  You 
should  have  told  me  the  reason  why  the  present  moment  is  inopportune,  or 
have  said  to  me,  11  tr  intend  to  aet  tit  nuvh  ft  time^  and  not  till  then.  Merely 
^  to  tell  me  that  arms  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  sent  across  the  frontier,  for 
I  fear  the  Venetians  should  use  them,  is  to  throw  me  back  into  the  indefinite. 
To  tell  me  thnt  rren  if  the  Venetians  rhet  tee  nhall  he  prevrntrd  from  ftelphhj 
themf  is  the  same  thin^  as  to  tell  me  ihe  Government  has  decided  to  fah^  part 
teith  A  list ri a.  ...  I  therefore  renounce  a  contact  which  is  useless.  I  remain 
free:  free  from  every  bond  save  with  my  own  conscience.  On  that  ground 
kings  and  citizons  are  equal/" 

Our  space  will  not  allow  iis  to  record  Mazzioi*s  opostolato  during 
the  succeeding  years  in  detail .  The  reader  can  nnderstund  that  af'ier 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  when  the  Emperor  of  Frnnce 
had  thrown  another  bone  to  the  king ;  after  the  union  of  Venice  to  the 
Crown  bad  united  twenty-five  millions  of  Italians  into  one  inidon, 
all  true  patriots  have  felt  the  shame  and  degradation  of  that  nation's 
apathetic  endurance  of  the  French  role  in  Home  even  more  than 
before;  and  the  reader  who  baa  followed  us  thus  far  cannot  doubt 
that  so  long  aa  life  lasts,  Maxzini  will  never  desist  from  preaching  by 
word  and  deed  the  duty  of  the  Italians  to  deserve  their  freedom  by 
driving  the  foreigner  from  every  ineh  of  Italian  soil.  One  Itah/^  and 
Rome  (he  capital^  the  dream  of  the  youthful  prisoner  at  Savona,  will 
be  the  last  word  of  the  venerable  exile. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence  has  arrived  of  the  arrest 
of  Mazziui  at  Palermo,  and  his  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
We  have  no  details  as  to  the  iirt mediate  caase  of  his  arrest,  hot  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  word— Rome,  A.  Ep  V, 

•n*  The  writt»r  of  tho  foregoing  pfiper  left  Knglaad  for  Italy  before  the  movement 
of  the  lioyal  troopa  againflt  Rome. —  Ed.  Cuu,  Htv, 
VOL.  XV.  B  B 
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MOST  of  our  readers  will  reraember  Mr.  Carlyle'a  chai*aeter 
reference  to  the  meetings  which  took  place  between  Mirabeau 
and  Fi*ederick  the  Great  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  During 
one  of  those  memorable  **  half- hours/'  when  they  met  fttce  to  face, 
"  the  last  of  the  old  gods^  and  the  first  of  the  modern  Titans,"  MiiE- 
beau  said  i^  the  king : — "  It  is  to  be  regret  ted  that  yonr  Majesty  has 
not  chosen  to  be  the  Augustus  of  your  people  as  well  as  their  Caesar,** 
Frederick  fixed  upon  the  French  Count  those  eyes  of  which  wo  have 
heard  so  much,  **  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or  lion,  or  lynx  of 
that  century  bore  elsewhere,"  and  replied,  **  Yon  do  not  know  what 
you  say.  By  giving  to  my  people  fr^o  scope,  and  not  intermeddling 
with  their  literary-  concerns,  I  have  done  more  for  the  enlightenment 
than  if  I  had  endeavoured  to  force  them  on."  The  reproach  implied 
In  the  words  of  Mirabeau  has  often  been  repeated ;  and  not  Frederick  II, 
only,  but  the  Prussian  monarchy,  has  been  blamed  for  a  neglect  of 
German  literature.  Their  admirers  can  scarcely  deny  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  imputation.  No  such  traditionsof  kindly  aid  to  German 
genius,  and  muniticent  patronage  of  art,  belong  to  tlie  Court  of  Berlin 
as  those  that  linger  around  Weimar  and  the  Court  of  Saxony,  Although 
Frederick  the  Great  was  himself  a  literary  man,  and  during  his 
leign  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  European  literature  and 
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philosophy,  among  others.  Leasing  and  Kant,  were  to  be  found  in  bis 
dominions,  he  treated  the  literature  of  his  country  with  cold  neglect, 
sometimes  indeed  with  rude  scorn.  Frederick  Schlegel  did  not 
speak  "Without  some  ground  when  in  the  lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  Vienna,  he  inveighed  against  a  king  in  whose  land  Leasing,  Kant, 
Winkelmann,  and  Klopstock  lived,  but  who  failed  to  recognise  the 
greatness  which  was  growing  up  around  him,  while  he  lavished  hia 
praise  and  his  patronage  upon  a  foreign  literature.  It  would  have 
been  unquestionably  better  for  the  fame  of  Frederick  personally  had 
he  possessed  the  fresh  insight  and  sympathy  that  w^ould  have  enabled 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  his  own  dominions ; 
although,  e%'en  with  regard  to  the  personal  matter,  something  may 
be  said  in  behalf  of  **  old  Fritz ; "  for,  as  Goethe  pointed  out,  a 
recognition  of  Gennan  literature  would  have  been  for  him  to  **loae 
his  years;"  and  it  was  not  easy  for  the  old  king  to  learn  in  his  age  to 
respect  a  literature  wbich  had  yielded  so  little  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
hia  youthful  spirit.  But  however  the  mutter  may  be  viewed  as 
affecting  our  estimate  of  Frederick  personally,  he  was  in  the  right 
when  he  said  to  Mirabeuu  that  he  had  acted  in  the  interests  of 
German  culture  by  permitting  every  man  in  his  dominions  to  be 
literarj'  as  well  as  religious  in  his  ovm  fashion.  If  he  did  not  patronize 
the  literary  men  of  Germany,  he  did  what  was  far  more  important^ — 
he  formed  a  great  German  state,  to  which  literary  men  came  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  F'atherland,  because  they  found  there  greater  freedom, 
and  an  atmosphere  more  favourable  to  thought  than  elsewhere.  That 
no  attempt  was  made  to  bind  these  meu  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and 
that  they  were  not  tempted  by  acts  of  gracious  condescension  to  adopt  a 
PrusHian-provincial  tone,  was  assuredly  a  gain  for  German  literature, 
whatever  occasional  hardships  individuals  may  have  suflered. 

The  whole  subject  of  *' the  influence  of  the  Prussian  State  upon 
German  literature ''  is  adminibly  handled  in  an  essay  so  entitletl,  in 
Julian  Schmidt's  recent  "  Pictures  from  the  Intellectual  Life  of  our 
Time.*'  T^o  one  who  reads  that  essay  will  be  disposed  to  regard 
Prussia  as  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  literary  policy  on  the  part  of  its 
Qtrfemment.  The  impression  which  it  leaves  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  surprise  at  the  almost  disproportionate  number  of  great  thinkers 
and  writers  who  have  lived  in  Prussia  during  'it%  short  history.  In 
none  of  the  great  spiritual  or  intellectual  movements  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years  is  it  otherwise  than  well  represented  j  and  in  not  a 
few  its  place  is  absolutely  the  l^^remost.  Some  of  the  instances  cited 
by  Schmidt  will  make  this  evident*  The  first  sketch  in  his  essiiy 
relates  to  w^hat  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pietism — the  most  impor- 
tant movement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Germany 
since  the  Beformation.     Pietism  was  in  the  first  instance  a  protest  of 
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the  Christian  conscience  and  of  Christian  feeh'ng  against  the  ua- 
spiritiml  dogmatism  which  claimed  to  itself  the  name  of  orthodoxy  \ 
and  also,  and  perhaps  to  a  <*reater  extent,  a  protest  against  the  low 
standard  of  Christian  raoraUty  and  devotion  which  bad  grown  np  side 
by  side  with  this  aiTogant  doctrinal  dogmatism.  A  practical  more 
than  a  speculative  movement,  the  burden  of  the  teaching  was  that 
men  ought  to  be  more  holy ;  and,  in  order  to  be  so^  more  inward  in 
their  religion.  Those,  however,  of  the  party  who  concerned  them* 
selves  with  theory,  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  practical  ends  aimed 
at  could  only  be  fully  attained  by  a  freer,  fuller,  and  more  spiritual 
use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  was  customary  in  the  schools  of 
the  theological  dogmatists  of  the  day.  In  this  way  a  desire  after 
intellectual  freedom  grew  up  side  by  aide  with  longings  after  holiness. 
The  intellectual  part  of  the  movement,  it  is  true,  which  was  from  the 
tirst  subordinate  to  the  practical,  soon  disappeared,  or  passed  over 
into  other  camps ;  but,  as  a  practical  religion,  Pietism  is  still  an  active 
and  recognised  power  in  the  Church  of  Germany,  With  the  early 
history  of  this  movement  Prussia  is  intimately  connected.  It  was  in  the 
new  Prussian  University  of  Halle  that  the  Pietists  found  a  centre,  by 
which  they  were  able  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  teaching  through- 
out Germany,  Driven  from  Leipsic,  Thomasius  found  refuge  in 
Halle,  and,  on  the  founding  of  the  University,  was  appointed  one  of 
its  professors.  He  at  once  introduced  the  novel  custom  of  delivering 
academical  lectures  in  German,  discarding  the  traditionary  Latin  ; 
and  by  these  lectures,  as  well  as  by  his  numerous  writings,  carried 
on  a  formidable  war  of  wit  and  argument  against  the  abuses, 
formalisms,  and  shams  by  which  the  life  of  the  German  people  was 
at  the  time  so  largely  overruUi  He  especially  protested  against  the 
employment  of  torture  injudicial  processes,  and  against  those  trials 
for  witchcrafL  which  were  at  the  time  conducted  by  the  State,  and 
advocated  by  the  Church  as  a  needful  protection  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil,  Franke,  in  a  deeper  and  more  devout  spirit,  contributed 
his  share  to  the  same  regenerative  work,  chiefly  through  his  sermons, 
but  also  for  a  time  by  lectures  in  the  University,  and  always  by  his 
admirable  life  and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  practical  philanthropy. 
These  men,  along  with  others,  such  as  Laiigo  and  Michaelis,  soon 
rendered  Halle  remarkable  among  the  universities  of  Germany.  Its 
young  theologians  became  distinguished  by  a  higher  morality,  a 
deepened  tone  of  Christian  feeling,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a  more 
intelligent  as  well  as  a  more  devout  theology,  at  a  time  when  an 
astonishing  coarseness  of  manners  and  looseness  in  morals,  combined 
with  an  ignorance  scarcely  less  astonishing,  were  common  even  in 
theological  circles  at  the  German  universities.  In  the  Prussian 
capital,  as  well  as  in  Halle,  the  pietistic  influence,  in  ita  best  Ibrm, 


was  at  this  time  making  itself  felt.  There  the  leader  of  the  partjr, 
the  devout  and  noble- raioded  8pener,  occupied  an  important  eccle- 
siastical position,  for  which  he  had  left  the  Court  Church  in  Dresden. 
It  was  a.  fortunate  circumstance  for  Pietism  that  it  possessed  such  a 
leader,  so  wise  and  moderate,  as  well  as  devout,  and  that  his  high  posi- 
tion and  his  noble  and  winning  character  enabled  him  to  exercise  great 
influence  over  others  of  the  school.  He  communicated  to  the  move- 
ment at  its  commencement  a  depth  and  a  sobriety  of  tone  which, 
how^ever,  it  did  not  unfortunately  always  retain.  His  manner  of 
dealing  with  adversaries,  in  its  gentleness  and  humility,  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  adopted  at  a  later  period  by  some  of 
his  followers ;  for  as  Pietism  hardened  into  a  system,  the  Pietists 
began  to  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  the  influence  which 
they  had  gained,  to  refuse  to  others  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
speech  to  which  their  own  party  owed  its  existence.  It  is  painful, 
after  reading  with  admiration  the  account  of  their  own  early  con- 
tendings  and  sufferings,  to  find  them  combining  with  some  of  their 
old  enemies  to  persecute  an  inoffensive  philosopher.  The  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  Christian  Wolf  from  Halle  is  a  disgraccfiil  page  in 
the  histoiy  of  religious  persecution.  He  had  been  brought  to  Halle, 
through  the  influence  of  Leibnitz,  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy.  A 
clear  and  ambitious  thinker,  and  a  lecturer  who  could  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  vigorous  German,  his  crowded  lecture*room  soon  gave 
evidence  of  his  great  popularity  in  the  University.  The  stately  fabrics 
of  demonstration  w^hich  ho  built  up,  and  hia  bold  manner  of  dealing 
with  traditional  thought,  astonished  and  delighted  his  youthful 
hearers,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  fevers  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation to  which  German  universities  have  always  been  specially 
subject.  Wolf  became  unquestionably  the  most  influential  man  in 
Halle,  but  this  influence  was  viewed  with  anything  but  satisfaction 
by  his  brother  professors.  Emptied  lecture-rooms  had  perhaps  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  feeling,  but  in  some  cases  we  cannot  doubt  it 
was  a  genuine  and  conscientious  disapproval  of  his  philosophy  which 
led  to  the  melancholy  results  which  followed.  But  those  who  hated 
hia  popularity  as  well  as  those  w^ho  disliked  his  philosophy,  were  at 
one  in  the  resolution  that,  if  possible,  Halle  should  be  rid  of  Wolf. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  give  occasion  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  against 
him.  In  an  academical  oration  which  he  delivered,  ho  praised  some- 
what ostentatiously  the  moral  system  of  Confucius,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  aay  that  a  pure  ethical  system  might  exist  without  a  pure 
theology.  It  was  enough.  The  ecclesiastical  batteries  were  opened 
upon  him,  and  he  was  publicly  denounced  from  the  pulpits  as  a 
heretic  and  a  teacher  of  error.  There  might,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  difficulty  in  persuading  the  prosaic  Prussian  Government  to 
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take  active  steps  in  a  matter  of  speculative  thouglit,  had  not  i 
iDgenioua  eneray  of  Wolf,  who  possessed  the  ear  of  the  king,  deTised 
a  plan  of  placing  it  in  an  eminently  practical  light.  He  represented 
to  his  Majesty  that  Wolf  denied  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
that  if  such  a  doctrine  got  abroad  it  would  assuredly  work  mischief 
among  the  people.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the  king's  tall  grenadiers 
were  to  desert,  it  would  be  said  that  the  grenadier  had  been  pre- 
destined to  he  a  deserter,  and  his  punishment  would  be  regarded  as 
an  injustice.  Laughable  as  it  may  appear,  the  stratagem  had  the 
desired  efiect ;  and  the  corporal-king  became  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  having  such  a  philosopher  m.  his  kingdom,  A  eabinet 
order  was  at  oDce  issued  from  Berlin,  by  which  Wolf  was  deprived  <rf  ^ 
his  professorship,  and  commanded  to  leave  the  Prussian  domiuions 
within  forty-eight  hours,  under  pain  of  the  halter.  The  sentence 
was  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  M'hich  it  was  given,  and  Wolf  wis 
driven  from  the  University  which  he  had  adorned,  with  a  haste  and 
violence  which  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  had  he  been  a  wild 
beast,  or  the  most  dangerous  of  criminals. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  honour  of  all  parties  concerned, 
had  Frederick  the  Great's  policj'  of  non-intervention  in  literary 
concerns  been  on  this  occasion  adopted  bj'  Lis  father.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  persecutions  to  which  Wolf  was  subjected  ooly 
added  to  his  fame,  and  rendered  his  pbilosophy  more  popular* 
Expelled  from  Iliille,  he  found  a  sphere  of  labour  in  Jilarburgh,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  to  Prussia  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  first 
year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  who  said  of  him  that  **a  man  who 
seeks  and  loves  the  truth  ought  to  be  held  in  honour  in  every  human 
society."  His  philosophy  became  widely  popular,  and  was  for  long 
after  his  death  the  dominant  system  of  speculative  thought  in 
Germany.  Even  so  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
when  Hegel  began  to  lecture  at  Jena,  he  found  Wolfianism  respectably 
represented  there,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  so  long  exposed 
to  the  powerful  light  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

Pietism  and  Wolfianism  are  now  somewhat  forgotten,  especially 
the  latter ;  but  the  classical  genius  of  Lessing  still  keeps  green  tho 
recollection  of  aaother  school  of  writers  who,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  ^ 
eighteenth  century,  in  Prussian  Berlin,  laboured  untiringly,  in  their 
own  fashion,  for  the  enlightenment.  Leseing  was  not  a  Prussian, 
but  was  attracted  to  Berlin  by  the  Intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  The  newspaper  exists  to  tho  present  day  which  he  edited  , 
when  there,  and  much  that  he  contributed  to  it  is  classical  in  Germna 
literature.  Every  question  was  discussed  in  its  columns — theology, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  philosophy  ;  and  these  subjects  were  handled 
with  a  power  and  unspariug  freedom  which  made  the  editor  of  the 
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VoBS*sche  Zeiiung  feared  as  well  as  respected.  The  general  attitude 
^f  Leasing  is  too  negative  to  command  entire  sympathy,  and  some  of 
his  theological  writings  show  that  his  faith  was  shaken,  not  to  say 
destroyed,  in  much  that  is  highest  and  hest ;  but  even  those  who  deeply 
disapprove  of  many  of  his  opinions  can  scarcely  refuse  a  certain  8\Tn- 
pathy  to  the  frank  and  fearless  intellect  that  cleared  the  ground  of 
dreary  shams  which  at  that  time  in  every  department  choked  the  path 
against  all  free  culture  and  noble  life.  By  Leesing's  sido^  as  friend 
and  coadjutor,  stood  the  gifted  Jew,  Moses  Mendelsohn.  Nicolai,  the 
well  known  literary  bookseller,  Salter,  Bamler,  and  others,  were 
members  of  the  brilliant  circle. 

Lessing  remained  in  Berlin  a  number  of  years,  and  at  one  time  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  attach  him  permanently  to  the  Prussian 
capital  by  making  him  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  After 
the  election,  however,  the  king  refused  his  sanction  to  the  choice,  and 
Leasing  left  Berlin  m  bitter  anger.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  hia 
displeasure;  and  when  we  consider  in  how  many  points  the  men 
resembled  one  another,  the  proceeding  is  not  without  an  element  of 
tragic  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  self-willed  king,  Lessing, 
however,  owed  to  Frederick  some  of  those  indirect  advantages  of 
which  we  have  spoken  already.  A  journalistic  freedom  such  as  he 
could  scarcely  have  elsewhere  enjoyed  was  grunted  to  him  in  Berlin. 
Frederick  shrewdly  observed,  **  Kowspapers  cannot  be  interesting  if 
controlled,**  and  acting  upon  this  maxim,  he  jjave  to  the  press  a  cou- 
fliderable  amount  of  freedom.  To  be  sure,  tho  sneer  of  Lessing,  that 
this  press- freedom  merely  meant  liberty  to  flout  religion,  was  not 
without  truth,  for  in  matters  political  he  wag  by  no  means  quite  so 
tolerant ;  but  on  the  whole,  considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  his  own  well-known  peculiarities  of  temper,  he  exhibited  a  fair- 
ness of  mind  and  a  largeness  of  view  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  admiratiou.  Lessing,  like  all  the  great  writers  of  his  age, 
sometimes  wrote  very  bitterly  of  Frederick.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  these  sayings  of  contemporaries  such  as  Lessing,  by  a  writer 
named  Onno  Klopp^  who  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Frederick  the  Great  was  an  artiticially 
rendered  product  of  an  after  age,  and  that  his  own  contemporaries 
knew  nothing  of  it.  This  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  what 
Frederick's  contemporaries  did  really  say  of  him ;  and  this  showed 
elearly  that,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  words  of  anger,  pro* 
voked  by  the  rude  and  often  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  king,  tho 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Lessing  among  others,  were  con- 
«tantly  attracted  to  the  king  as  by  a  **  magic  chain,"  and  that  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  desist  fi-orn  trying  to  "  read  the  riddle  of 
ihat  great  human  life,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  riddle  of  liuman  life  generally.'*  As  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, Lessing'a  Berlin  circle  did  not  grow  in  light  and  wisdom  when 
the  master-spirit  was  removed.  They  seem  to  have  passed  rapidly 
into  that  stage  of  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  so  fatally  easy 
to  those  who  are  criticfl  and  nothing  more,  and  bear  no  part  in  the 
work  of  up-building.     Schmidt  writes  of  them  thus  : — 

**  This  school  became  ever  more  one-sided  and  superficial  in  proportion 
as  in  the  rest  of  Germany  a  bolder  and  more  unfettered  creative  genius 
bc^tfin  to  show  itself.  The  Berliners  dealt  with  the  enhghtenment  which 
had  been  banded  down  to  them,  as  if  it  were  the  only  good  for  which  any 
public  interest  could  be  felt  With  complacent  scorn  they  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  great  movement  which  Goethe  and  Herder  communi- 
cated to  German  life  ;  and  when  unable  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dark  feeling  | 
that  their  adversaries  were  loo  stroi]|T  for  them,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Mystics  and  Faith-philosophers,  This  conflict  is  generally  | 
spoken  of  only  in  a  general  way  in  histories  of  literature,  and  few  readers 
care  to  go  to  the  sources  themselves.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  and  also 
because  MyBtics»  Pietists,  and  Ultramontanes  have  again  become  troublesome 
to  us,  modern  writers  have  often  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
much- abused  Berliners,  a^?  if  they  had  been  ill-used  persons,  I  have  read  , 
through,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Btflunr  Monatachrtftj  in  which  the' 
pioneers  of  the  militant  Church  congregated^  and  I  can  only  express  a  very 
partial  acquiescence  in  this  jadgmcut.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Crypto- 
Calvinists  who  were  chastised  in  the  MfmatHchrift  were  many  miserable 
creatures — Stark,  for  example ;  also  men  like  Lavater — who  could  not  be 
acquitted  of  base  equivocation »  But  the  atmosphere  in  which  their  per- 
secutors moved  is  exceedingly  unwholesome,  their  culture  is  of  the  most 
limited  description,  and  their  mejital  powers  are  narrowed  to  the  barest 
Utilitarianism  j  they  have  no  eye  for  real  and  glowing  life,  and  the  means 
to  which  they  condescend  arc  positively  objectionable.  They  are  simply 
inquisitorial,  prying  without  shame  into  the  most  private  relation  ships  of  life; 
and  I  can  easily  understand  how  hononrable  and  cidtiv  ated  men  like  George 
Foster  should  take  the  part  of  those  so  maliciously  persecuted,  even  although 
unable  fully  to  justify  them,  A  certain  unpleasant  aycophancy  likewise 
pervades  the  magazine,  in  the  tirst  place »  towards  Frederick  the  Great,  and, 
after  his  death,  towards  the  new  Government.  When  the  celebrated  reli- 
gious edict  appeared,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  battle  would  then 
have  commenced  in  earnest,  sioce  a  more  tangible,  powerful,  and  formidable 
foe  had  appeared,  whereas  formerly  their  feuds  had  been  w^ith  obscure 
prophets  ;  but  Messrs.  Godike  and  Viester  suddenly  became  tame*" 

A  less  brilliant,  but  really  deeper  and  more  important  movement 
than  the  Berlin  criticism  was  the  philosophy  of  Konigsberg.  About  | 
the  same  time  that  Frederick  the  Great  entered  upon  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  a  pnvai-dovcnf,  named  Immanuel  Kant,  began  to 
lecture  in  the  Prussian  University  of  Konigsberg,  Men  were  at 
once  aware  that  a  great  teacher  was  among  them,  although  for  some 
time  it  was  as  a  mathematician  and  a  physicist  that  he  was  mainly 
known.  lie  was,  however,  even  then  slowly  thinking  out,  and  in 
due  time  he  began  to  teach  from  his  chair,  the  **  Critical  Philosophy," 
which  gave  to  all  the  fragmentary  strivings  of  the  century  agaiast 
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oppressive  dogmatisms,  their  ultimate  expression.  According  to  tliis 
philosophy,  knowledge,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
man*  Phenomena  enter  human  consciousness,  which  may  be  ex- 
amined and  their  laws  investigated ;  but  how  far  they  correspond 
with  their  originals,  or  whether  there  are  any  originals,  are  ques- 
tions to  which  the  human  reason  is  unable  to  give  a  dogmatic  answer, 
either  affirmative  or  negative.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  system 
inflicts  a  fatal  blow  on  the  dogmatist  of  every  sohooL  From  Wolf 
and  Spinoza,  as  well  as  from  the  theological  dogmatists,  the  very 
foundation  is  removed  on  which  their  dogmatic  affirmations  and 
negations  rest  when  such  a  philosophy  is  accepted.  Accepted  it 
was  at  the  time  it  was  made  public,  more  widely  probably,  and 
more  enthusiastically,  than  any  new  doctrine  had  been  since,  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  before  the  old  master  died,  he  saw,  or  rather 
beard,  for  he  never  travelled  more  than  a  few  miles  from  his  native 
Konigsberg,  that  almost  every  philosophical  chair  in  Germany  was 
filled  by  a  Kantian,  and  that  the  **  Critical  Philosophy  "  dominated  the 
thought  of  his  country,  and  was  exciting  lively  interest  and  dis- 
cussion even  in  France  and  in  England.  We  shall  greatly  mistake 
if  we  imagine  that  Kant  was  a  sceptic.  As  is  well  known,  some  of 
that  which  in  his  system  waa  denied  or  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
pure  reason,  the  practical  reason  restored  to  mankind.  No  man 
more  cordially  disliked  wild  and  revolutionary  theories  in  politics 
or  in  religion  than  the  placid,  refined,  consei-vative  man  w^hom 
audacious  young  theorists  would  nevertheless,  much  to  his  annoyance, 
persist  in  calling  Master.  They  did  so,  perhaps,  with  better  reason 
than  he  was  willing  to  allow  ;  for  in  him  too,  as  in  his  philosophy, 
passionate  germs  lay  concealed  behind  a  calm  exterior,  as  indeed 
there  must  be  in  all  men  by  whom  great  revolutions  are  accomplished. 
Regarding  the  element  of  passion  to  be  found  in  Kant,  and  in  all 
his  great  contemporaries,  Schmidt  writes  the  following  true  and 
striking  words  : — 

**  So  long  as  Geiman  hterature  runs  on  daintily,  making  pretty  verses 
about  lovo  and  wine,  God  and  virtue^  spring  and  fatherland  ;  so  long, 
indeed,  as  poetry  feels  itselJ'  whole  in  its  skin,  and  considers  that  it  has 
done  remarkably  \vellj  the  whole  matter  must  remain  child's  play.  The 
greatness  ot  Genoan  hterature  begins  with  the  feeUng  that  all  this  is  empty 
and  hollow,  with  the  hunger  after  reality,  a  passionate  dislike  of  mere 
words,  and  a  wild  striving  after  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  joined  to  an  iron 
resolution  to  gain  them.  This  direction  of  German  literatm-o  receives  its 
character  from  LesFiing,  Winkelmaun,  Kant,  Miiser,  Hamanu,  and  Herder. 
Not  without  good  reason  did  Hnmanu  give  honour  to  passion,  and  always 
return  to  the  thought  that  in  passion  lies  the  true  power  of  man»  Without 
that  passion  which  mounts  at  times  to  unreasonahle  anger,  when  opposing 
anything  base  and  trifling,  Lessing  would  ho  no  more  our  Lessing,  and 
Winkelmann   might  have  been  a  distinguished  philologist,  an  admirable 
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cODDoisseur  in  art,  but  be  would  nc^vor  have  enricbod  Germftii  Itl 

had  it  not  been  for  that  passionate  love  tor  the  brauty  of  the  autiquo  whw 
consumed  him.  lu  Kaiit  tbe  passion  is  more  hidden ;  it  has  a  different" 
direction.  His  natui'e  had  not  many  soft  pbices,  it  incUnes  more  to  con* 
flict,  to  sarcfisnci,  and  to  scorn  ;  for  in  him  the  humorous  vein  of  oni 
countrymen  is  aomowhat  strongly  developed.  But  in  him^  too,  there  IB 
something  of  Frederick  the  Great,  The  man  who,  at  the  age  of  twentj^ 
two  dechired  that  he  had  the  powder  and  also  the  purpose  to  overthrow! 
the  previously  existing  philosophy,  and  with  this  intention  laboured  without 
intermission  until  he  reached  the  age  of  tifty- seven,  and  then  suddenly 
fought  his  chief  battles,  which  like  the  battles  of  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
put  an  end  to  the  old  literary  reijime^  had  in  bis  nature  something  of 
violent  force,  though  it  might  lie  concealed  under  his  modesty*  The 
Transcendental  Idealism  broke  through  the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  as  Prussia 
broke  through  the  Oemian  Empire.  It  did  not  destroy  it  by  one  stroke, 
but  drove  in  a  wedge,  the  working  onward  of  which  forms,  even  at  thag 
present  day,  the  most  important  feature  of  our  intellectual  life.  It  was  i 
genuine  stroke  of  Prussian  violence  to  make  such  short  work  of  all  pre\ioiw^ 
questions  as  to  how  God  can  be  justified  with  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  as  he  did  when  be  declared  that  the  world  docs  not  exist  that 
all  creatures  may  be  happy,  but  in  order  that  duty  may  be  done,  and  the 
highest  duty  of  the  rational  cTeatore  is  truth*  In  Prussia,  at  the  time  Rant 
taught  this  doctrine,  there  existed  no  superabundant  amoui:it  of  bappinesa, 
but  men  performed  their  duties,  if  with  occasional  mumiurs.  The  influence 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  Kant  gave  so  sharp  a  formula  "was  felt  in  the 
times  of  need  as  an  animating  power.  The  race  of  East  Prussia,  which  in 
the  war  of  fieedom  pressed  around  the  Government  with  ofl'erings  of  eelf- 
sacrificing  devotion,  was  formed  by  Kant,  and  inspired  by  his  tcjatihing  and 
\j  bis  example." 

So   long  as  Frederick   the  Great   lived,  Kant  waa   permitted  to 
teach  his  philosophy  in  peace  at  Konigfsberg.     It  wuis  not  until  after 
the  death  of  the  great  king,  when  the  famous  religious  edict 
issued  under  his  successor,  that  the  philosopher  wus  moleated, 
restrictions  placed  upon  bis  philosophical  activity  which  he  felt  to 
galling.     He  fully  appi-eciatod  the  toleration  which  he  had  eujoye 
ULnder  Frederick,  and  expreeaed  Ms  gratitude  for  it  in  the  wordji' 
which  he  wrote  : — 

**  I  hear  from  all  sides  the  cry,  '  Do  not  reaaon.'  The  officer  says,  *  Do 
mot  reason,  but  go  through  your  driO/  The  chancellor  of  the  finances 
'says,  *  Do  not  reason,  hut  pay.*  The  clergj^man  says,  '  Do  not  reason,  but 
1>iJieve,'  Onl}^  one  master  in  the  world  says,  *  Reason  as  much  as  yon 
please,  and  on  whatsoever  subject  you  please,  but  obey.'  " 

The  perraiseion  to  think  without  hindrance  was  all  that  Kant 
desired,  and  the  condition  attached,  "obey,"  he  looked  upon  as  no 
grievance ;  for  in  bis  nature  conservative  instincts,  and  a  desire  tx> 
walk  in  old  paths,  were  curiously  united  with  a  love  of  daring,  nvA. 
even  revolutionary  thought.  All  he  was  disposed  to  ask  for  was  that 
the  realms  of  thought  should  be  left  free:  in  the  world  of  action  he 
had  no  ambition  to  play  an  original  part.     But  as  it  is  in  the  world 
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of  action,  and  not  in  that  of  thougbt,  that  most  m<^n  live,  he  could 
scaroely  justly  complain  that  men  of  dispositions  difl'erent  from  his 
own,  should  claim  the  right  of  carrying  into  social  and  political  life 
the  idea8  which  he  had  taught  them. 

Herder  was  one  of  the  students  who  gathered  around  the  chair  of 
Kant  in  Konigsberg^  and  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 
The  most  important  part  of  Herder's  life  was  spent,  not  in  Prussia,  but 
in  Weimar,  and  we  purposely  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  subject 
of  the  great  development  of  German  literature  which  took  place 
through  the  circle  of  Weimar,     But  as  Herder  was  a  Prussian,  and 
Kant's  greatest  scholar,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  him  here.    Herder 
was  not  one  of  those  thinkers  to  whom  the  faculty  is  granted  of  casting 
their  thoughts  into  forms  of  classical  beauty,  and  leaving  their  works 
like  a  finished  statue  trom  a  master's  hand,  which  cannot  bo  well 
appreciated  unless  seen  in  its  completeness.    Thoughts  of  the  highest 
importance,  both  original  and  borrowed  from  remote  sources.  Herder 
contribut-ed  to  the  literature  of  his  country ;  but,  owing  to  the  form 
into  which  they  were  cast,  the  great  part  which  h«  played  in  the 
highest  epoch  of   German  literature   is  in   some  danger  of  being 
forgotten  even  by  Jiis  own  countrj^raen.    Schmidt  does  not  exaggerate 
when  he  says  that  Herder,  like  Kant,  did  in  his  own  fashion  "rule " 
r German  literature  for  a  period,  and  that  to  all  the  important  move- 
ments which  soeoeeded  he  gave  an  impulse.     His  writings  on  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  his  labours  in 
.connection  with  the  early  poetry  of  nations,  were  all  in  their  several 
departments  **  epoch-making  "  works.    The  philosophy  of  history,  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  general  literature,  received 
•  impulses  from  these  writings  to  which  their  present  direction  is  in 
ao  small  measure  due.     Herder  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  much  which 
he  himself  had  sown  ;  but  he  unfortunately  also  lived  long  enough  to 
|«ee  his  own  services  forgotten,  and  his  old  friends  mostly  alienated 
Ifrom  him.     A  harder  fate  can  scarcely  be  imagined  for  a  sensitive 
Imnd  ambitious   man,   and   something  of  murmuring  may  be  well 
[forgiven  to  one  who  had  so  much  to  endure.     Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  understand  fully  the  historical  development  of  German  lite- 
rature, must  study  the  voluminous  works  of  the  Court  preacher  of 
Weimar,  and  they  cannot  be  studied  without  inspiring  respect  for 
their  gifted  and  laborious  author. 

An  entirely  new  phase  of  German  literature  opens  upon  the  grtudent 
during  the  Napoleonic  era.  That  school  of  writers  who  sprang  up 
between  the  Peace  of  Basle  and  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  usually  known  as 
the  Bomantic  School,  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  of  the 
We  shall  commit  a  mistake  with  regard  to  this  school  if  we 
:  of  them  as  perse veringly  following  out  one  set  of  ideas,  as  was 
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generally  the  case  with  the  earlier  schook  of  the  eighteenth  c^ntiir 
The  writers  of  the  Romantic  School  were  never  able  to  decide  foranj 
very  definite  prograrame  of  ideas.    They  were  a  reaction  and  a  prot 
against  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  all  posses 
with  the  thought  that  life  and  literature  had  been  robbed  of  dignit 
and  beauty  by  rationalism  and  criticism,  and  were  bent  upon  recoirer- 
ing  the  lost  good  by  rekindling  among  men  those  strong  enthusiastic 
feelings  which  had  produced  in  other  ages  saints  and  heroes*     But 
they  did  not  agree  with  one  another,  nor  even  with  themselves,  at 
different  periods,  as  to  what  the  objects  were  by  which  this  regene- 
rating feeling  was  to  be  evoked.     Sometimes  they  sought  for  it  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  Virgin-worship  of  the  medisBval  Church  ; 
while  at  another  time  they  would  endeavour  to  work  themselves  up 
to  the  proper  frenzy  b}'  Anacreontic  songs  of  wine  and  pleasure. 
Some  of  them  fell  at  times,  it  is  true,  into  the  deepest  and  tenderest 
strains  of  human  feeling,  as  in  the  hymns  of  Novalis,  and  many  of 
their  thoughts  have  been  profoundly  suggestive  and  fruitful ;  but  to 
no  one  thought  or  strain  were  they  constantly  faithful,  and  there  are 
weaknesses  in  their  writings,  as  in  their  lives,  which  makes  it  diflB.cult 
for  us  to  render  to  them  the  full  admiration  to  which  their  genius 
entitles  them.     A  paper  in  Schmidt's  volume,  on  "  Schelling'a  Life 
and  Letters/*  places  before  us,  in  a  very  unpleasant  light,  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Romanticists,  especially  as  these  came  out  in  their  lives. 
They  quarrelled  sadly,  and  the  harsh  judgments  the  one  passed  upon 
the  other,  combined  as  these  were  with  an  unvarying  enthusiasm  for 
the  school,  remind  one»  as  Schmidt  wittily  remarks,  of  the  family 
Dodson,  in  George  Eliot's  novel,  who  considered  the  Dodsons  the 
first  family  in  the  world,  although,  judging  from  the  remarks  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  about  their  relatives,  they  had  but  small 
regard  for  any  one  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  family  was  com- 
posed.    Some  of  their  relations  to  the  other  sex,  as  brought  out  in 
Schmidt's  essay  and  elsewhere,  strike  one  in  anyihing  but  a  pleasing 
light,  especially  in  the  case  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  the  guides  and 
teachers  of  their  generation.     Many  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
such  matters  might  bo  well  allowed  to  rest,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
of  in  this  way  marring  our  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  of 
gifted  men,     Schmidt  has  anticipated  the  objection  to  his  paper,  and 
answers  it  by  saying  that  in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  the  Romantic 
School,  their  lives  stand  in  the  closest  relationship  with  that  which 
they  gave  to  the  world,  and  must  be  studied,  that  their  writings  may 
be  understood*     lie  continues  thus  : — 

**  They  held  it  to  be  the  highest  vocation  of  poetry  to  bring  forth  a  work 
of  art  in  which  should  be  reflected  the  syrabolism  and  mythology  of  modern 
culture  and  religion,  as  those  of  former  times  were  in  Homer  and  in  Dante. 
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'Until,  however,  tMs  master- work  of  art  was  reached,  the  novel,  as  a  prc- 

i  liminary  poetk*al  performance,  ought  to  be  cultivated,  that  the  art  of  modern 
lift)  might  be  reduced  to  the  Jaws  of  order.  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  waa 
hailed  as  a  phenomenon  of  equal  importance  with  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  with  it  were  connected  Jean  PauFs  romances,  'Lncindc/  *  Sternbold/ 
and  'Florentine/  The  nature  of  lovo,  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  one 
another,  were  in  their  creations  to  be  placed  in  an  entirely  new  light ;  and 

I  if  the  preachers  of  the  new  Gospel,  by  declaring  war  against  all  that  was 
traditional,  and  also  by  a  certain  doctrinaire  zeal,  gave  oifence  to  the  small 
eitizene*  this  was  not  done  %vith  any  intention  of  being  immoral  either  in 
life  or  in  w^ritings,  hut  rather  from  the  idea  that  they  had  discovered  a  new 
and  more  stable  principle  of  morality,  calculated  to  render,  if  not  the  whole 

.  of  mankind,  at  leaRt  its  nobler  part,  worthier  and  happier,  WTaether  this 
principle  stood  the  ordeal  of  trial,  is  a  question  which  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  life-experiences  materially  helps  na  to  answ^er/* 

Fortunately,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  national  history,  the  writers 
of  the  E  Oman  tic  School  caught  the  contagion  of  the  mnelier  and  better 
spirit  which  was  abroadj  and  rose  to  a  moral  dignity  which  they  never 
altogether  lost.  The  year  1806,  Schmidt  says,  made  as  sharp  and 
decided  a  separation  between  the  previous  and  after  life  and  thinking 
of  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  School,  as  it  did  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
The  Schlegelsand  Scblciermaclicr  abandoned  their  '*Lucinden-cultus," 
and  preached  moraUty  and  patriotism  ;  and  Fichte,  although  he  can 
-scarcely  be  reckoned  one  of  them,  who  in  March,  1806,  had  declared 
that  the  country  of  the  freeman  w^as  wherever  insight,  light,  and 
power  were  to  be  found,  two  years  later,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena, 
in  his  *'Eeden,"  was  at  paina  to  show  that  the  preservation  of  the 
German  people  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  God's  plan  of  world- 
government.  Never  did  the  literary  men  of  a  country  act  a  more 
important  and  worthier  part  than  did  those  of  Prussia  in  the  disasters 
which  overtook  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  As  we 
have  said,  they  were,  as  a  class,  under  no  deep  obligations  to  the 
PniBsian  throne.  They  had  been  treated  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
contempt ;  but  when  the  hour  of  need  arrived,  and  the  poor  king  in 
his  despair  exclaimed  that  the  Government  could  do  no  more  for  the 
people,  the  people  must  deliver  the  Goveniment,  no  order  in  the  State 
responded  more  cordially  to  the  appeal  than  the  poets,  philosophers, 
and  preachers.  Their  songs,  speeches,  and  sermons  were  one  of  the 
great  means  by  which  the  national  feeling  of  Germany  was  roused 
against  the  invader,  and  the  way  prepared  for  Leipsic  nnd  Waterloo, 
The  position  of  inde]xnidence,  almost  of  antagonism,  which  they  had 
previously  occupied  towards  the  Court,  probably  rendered  their  aid 
the  more  effectual,  as  if  certfiinly  was  more  disinterested. 

The  Government  at  Iierlin  was  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
those  spiritual  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  during  the  war 
of  freedom  by  such  men  as  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,   and  from 
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this  time  we  must  date  a  somewhat  altered  relation  between  the 
Court  and  letters.  It  could  no  longer  be  said  that  the  PriiFsian  Coort 
took  no  concern  in  the  literary  coDcerns  of  the  people.  The  king  is 
reported  to  have  aaid  about  this  time,  whether  it  was  original  or  not 
matters  little,  that  what  Prussia  had  lost  through  physical  infe- 
riority must  be  regained  by  means  of  intellectual  superiority*  He, 
as  well  as  his  advisers,  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  needful  to  educate  Prussia  to  intelligence  and  skill,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  able  to  hold  its  due  place  among  its  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbours.  Advisetl  by  such  men  as  Sehleiermacher, 
Humboldt,  and  Fichte,  Frederick  William  III.  founded  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  soon  after  presented  to  it  as  its  building  one  of  the 
royal  palaces,  From  that  time  it  became  a  recognised  function  of 
the  Government  of  Prussia  to  promote  education  and  literature  in 
the  realm.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  change  in  policy 
was  an  advantage.  Politics  had  something  to  do  with  the  course  now 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Partly  by  necessity,  partly  through  its 
own  mistakes,  Prussia  had  fallen  under  Russo-Austrian  influences  ; 
and  in  consequence  had  broken  with  the  patriotic  German  party,  to 
which  it  owed  its  deliverance.  This  German,  or  "  German-Christian," 
party  was  specially  strong  in  the  universities,  and  occasioned  to  the 
Government  no  little  anxiety.  This  led  to  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  which  the  king  personally,  as  far  as  he  understood 
it,  was  not  probably  very  favourable,  hut  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
ministers,  and  speciully  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Altenstein,  Tliis 
minister  set  himself  to  counteract  the  *^  German-Christian"  enthusias 
which  had  originated  in  the  war  of  freedom,  but  was  now,  as  W 
thought,  no  longer  useful.  A  real  and  zealous  friend  of  culture,  as  he 
understood  it,  Altenstein  wished  to  transform  Prussia  into  a  f^tate  of 
pure  intelligence,  where  literature,  science,  and  education  should  reach 
their  highest  deveh»pment.  Nationality  and  patriotism,  and  aU  the 
enthusiasm  for  Fatherland  which  had  accomplished  so  much,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  system  of  school  education  was  introduced,  excellent 
in  many  respects,  but,  so  far  as  was  possible,  founded  upon  a  denial  and 
igooring  of  the  Christian  element.  The  most  extravagant  hopes 
were  entertained  of  what  achoola  could  accomplish.  It  was  asserted 
that  in  every  child  all  human  capabilities  reside,  and  that  conse- 
quently  it  was  possible  by  wise  education  to  raise  every  man  to  the 
highest  platform  of  culture.  It  was  also  said  that  the  school  embraced' 
all  that  was  needftil  for  the  education  of  the  race,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  nor  place  for  the  Church  any  more.  Nor  was  Altenstein 
content  with  developing  his  system  in  the  lower  schools.  By  his 
influence  Hegel  was  brought  from  Heidelberg  to  Berlin,  and  in  the 
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teaching  of  that  illustrious  philoJM)pher  there  was  much  which  wa» 
calculated  to  advance  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  which  Altenstein  wished 
to  introduce.  It  is  ahaurd^  of  oourae,  to  ascribe,  as  some  have  done, 
the  sapremitcy  of  Hegelianisin  to  the  influence  of  Altenstein,  although 
no  doubt  the  minister  did  all  that  hiy  in  hia  power  to  advance  those, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of 
his  favourite  philosopher.  But  Hegel  owed  the  dominion  which  he 
exercised  for  an  entire  generation  over  German  thought,  mainly,  if 
not  altogether,  to  his  own  speculative  genius.  liuring  the  time  of 
this  domination,  so  complete  was  it,  that  an  author  could  scarcely 
write  a  book  on  any  subject  without  endeavouring  to  show  what  was 
his  exact  attitude  towards  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  This  is  now  all 
changed.  The  intellectual  monarch  is  dethroned,  and  it  is  almost  a 
proverbial  saying  that  Hegers  is  now  an  "overcome  standpoint.'*  It 
is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  on  which  we  cannot  now  dwell, 
to  what  the  sudden  collapse  of  Ilegcliiinism  is  to  be  ascribed-  There 
is  still,  it  is  true,  a  faithful  minority  who  would  fain  bring  back  the 
hanished  king,  and  they  were  preparing  to  celebrate  in  the  August 
of  this  year  his  hundredth  birthday  in  such  a  manner  as  to  again 
challenge  the  attention  of  Germany  to  their  neglected  master.  But 
the  August  of  this  year  brought  with  it  events  which  cast  everything 
else  into  the  shade.  And  we  fear  they  are  still  lamenting  the 
stupidity  and  indifference  of  the  generation  who  have  forgotten  and 
neglected  Hegel. 

Another  ally  of  Altenstein  in  hia  endeavours  to  substitute  intelli- 
gence for  patriotism  and  Germanism  was  the  philologist,  Professor 
Lachmann.  He  set  himself  against  the  lately-awakened  enthusiasm 
for  ancient  poetry  and  German  philology,  declaring  that  the  **  Nihe- 
lungenlied  *'  was  simply  a  chance  eollection  of  ballads.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  also  gtive  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  the  same 
part)\  Altenstein  was  not  unsuccessful  in  the  end  for  which  he  had 
laboured,  and  Berlin  became  a  new  **  Mecca  of  science,^'  as  he  had 
desired ;  while  a  generation  grew  up  who  were  strangers  to  the 
**  German- Christian/'  fervour  to  wbiV^h  the  war  of  freedom  had  given 
birth.  When  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne  it  seemed  likely 
that  a  change  would  come  over  the  policy  of  the  Government.  His 
sympathies  were  in  the  direction  of  the  despised  Christianity  and 
Germanism ;  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  more  wisdom  and  resolution 
he  might  have  done  much  to  bring  back  a  better  state  of  feeling. 
Ho  lived,  however,  unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  in  times 
when  **  Prussian  politics*  had  become  the  chief  subject  of  German 
reflection,  as  at  an  earlier  period  Prussian  philosophy  had  been,'*  and 
when  it  was  accordingly  above  all  things  needful  that  the  ruler  of 
Prussia  should  be  a  wise  politician.      But  political  wisdom  was  not 
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among  the  many  good  qualities  with  which  Frederick  William  IT. 
had  been  endowed  by  nature;  and  his  mediac'val  dreams  and  romantic 
fancies,  although  they  might  have  been  harmless,  and  even  amiable  in  a 
private  individual,  w^ere  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  responsible 
ruler  of  Prussia^  Ilis  friends  blame  Altenbtein  and  his  rcgimr  for 
the  difficulties  which  Frederick  William  IV,  found  in  his  Govern- 
ment, and  say  that  a  generation  had  grown  up  under  these  influence 
who  could  not  but  dielike  a  Christian  and  German  king.  Some 
the  attacks  made  upon  Frederick  IV.  were  unquestionably  exaggerated, 
if  not  unjust.  When  ho  was  assailed  by  the  English  press,  and  stigma- 
tized aa  a  Catholic  in  disguise,  because  he,  a  Protestant  king,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  bad  even 
spoken  at  its  dedication,  those  who  assailed  him  evidently  mistook  his 
position.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  modern  Romanism  which 
the  Council  of  Trent  inaugurated,  and  Jesuits  have  spread  over  Europe; 
but  he  wished  to  show  that  he  had  sympathy  with  the  Genuau 
Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  8a\v  in  it  a  point  of  union 
between  the  German  Protestant  and  the  German  Catholic — an  idea 
which  recent  events  have  been  proving  to  be  less  Utopian  than  it 
appeared  at  the  time.  As  he  was  assailed  by  the  English  press  from 
one  side,  more  bitterly  was  he  assailed  by  the  un-Christiau  and 
Rationalistic  press  of  Germany,  and  was  termed  a  *' Eomantiker** 
upon  the  throne,  and  compared  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  because  be 
was,  it  was  said,  endeavouring  by  artificial  means  to  bring  back  Chris- 
tianity,  as  Julian  had  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  old  heathenism. 
The  same  party  were  as  little  pleased  with  the  pious  speeches  and 
devout  wishes  to  which  the  good  king  loved  to  give  expression.  But 
his  failure  to  accomplish  much  for  Prussia,  despite  bis  high  gifts  and 
noble  spirit,  must  in  justice  be  ascribed  not  alone  to  the  times  and 
to  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  also  to  his  own  want  of  political 
wisdom  and  manly  resolution.  It  is  sad,  however^  to  remember  to- 
day how  great  was  the  unpopularity  which  he  won  for  himself  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  how  good  and  noble-minded  ho  was  nevertbe 
less.  The  present  king,  with  fur  fewer  natural  gifts,  baa  fallen  upon 
happier  times  j  and  perhaps  it  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  added,  has 
some  of  the  qualities  which  were  wanting  in  his  brother.  But  he, 
too,  had  to  suffer  something  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  the 
life  of  his  brother  wretched.  But,  less  scnsilivo  and  more  resolute, 
the  honest  old  soldier,  like  his  ancestor,  Frederick  William  I.,  per- 
severed, amid  scorn,  obloquy,  and  opposition,  in  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  which  was  to  give  to  Prussia  a  fine  array.  Writing  in  the 
month  of  September,  1870,  who  could  come  to  any  other  concluRiou 
than  that  King  William  was  in  the  right,  and  his  opponents  in  the 
wrong?     The  victories  of  186G  did  much  to  reconcile  Prussia  to  the 
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poKcy  of  Bismarck  and  the  king,  and  to  moderate  the  opposition 
against  the  military  policy.  The  foUowiDg  words  by  Schmidt, 
written  in  his  "  History  of  German  Literature,"  immediately  after 
the  victory  of  Koniggratz,  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  national 
triumph  was  received  by  the  literary  men  of  Prussia : — 

"  We  stand  again  at  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  literature. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  ideal  striving  of  our  poets  and  thinkers, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  been  to  lead  out  the  people  from  the 
contracted  condition  of  small-citizenship,  to  emancipate  the  popular  con- 
sciousness, crushed  by  spiritless  Courts  and.  by  the  contempt  of  other 
nations,  to  inspire  into  them  self-respect,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the 
ranks  of  European  nations.  As  far  as  the  literary  world  is  concerned 
this  has  been  already  done  ;  for  here,  Goethe's  poetry  was  our  patent  of 
nobility.  But  the  proud  spirit  of  poets  and  philosophers  proved  impotent 
when  the  problem  was,  how  could  real  life  be  reduced  to  the  rules  of 
Idealism  ?  Sometimes  it  was  an  indistinct  view  of  the  goal,  sometimes 
infirm  purpose,  which  led  to  the  failure.  The  past  war  has  put  an  end  to 
this  melancholy  position  of  affairs.  It  was  not  the  collective  will  of  the 
nation,  but  one  great  and  powerful  will,  which  brought  about  the  change. 
If  this  thought  brings  with  it  a  momentary  feeling  of  disappointment,  this 
reflection  may  bring  comfort  that,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  nation, 
the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  impossible,  and  that  the  nation  wants 
neither  the  power  nor  the  capacity  for  the  undertaking  is  evidenced  alike 
by  its  past  history  and  its  present  condition." 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  that  we  have  advanced  in  this  paper 
inevitably  leads  is,  that  while  the  Prussian  State  has  been  a  great 
and  beneficent  influence  with  regard  to  science  and  literature,  it  has 
not  been  by  direct  intermeddlings  with  these  concerns,  which  have 
often  been  unfortunate,  but  by  wise  government  and  by  the  general 
elevation  of  the  people  that  it  has  done  its  work.  We  should  not 
therefore  be  surprised  if  King  William  and  the  "  blood  and  iron  '* 
Count,  by  the  victories  of  1870,  and  the  consequent  revival  of 
all  the  glorious  traditions  which  a  imited  Germany  is  calculated  to 
recall,  have  won  for  themselves  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  great  bene- 
factors of  their  country,  even  in  respect  of  its  literary  interests. 

John  Gibb. 
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PJJtX  IL--eOiIE  FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  WILI*' 


/lONSCIOTJSNESS,  I  endeavoured  to  show,*  is,  from  its  first  to  its 
^  last  stage  of  development,  n  combination  of  knowing  and  feeUng. 
The  two  elements,  sensation  and  judgment  (apprehension  of  rela- 
tions), are  inextricably  blended  in  our  simplest  perceptions  ;  sensations 
arising  to  ns  in  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The  unit  of  con- 
scioasness,  if  ibis  expression  is  permissible,  is  a  combination  of 
sensations  and  a  judgment,  or  opprehension  of  relations.  I  say  if 
this  expression  is  permissible,  because  I  have  always  felt  the  diffi- 
cidty  there  is  in  spenking  of  one  definite  ^fafe  of  consciousness, 
seeing  that  the  consciousness  itself  is  an  arena  of  perpetual  change 
and  flux,  and  that  what  we  should  call  the  movement  of  thought 
appears  necessary  to  thought  its<^lf,  Wlien,  in  the  further  e^'olutiou 
of  mind,  cognition  seems  to  separate  itself  most  distinctly  from 
feeling,  as  in  the  labours  of  the  mathematician  or  man  of  science, 
the  cognitions  with  which  their  thinking  is  concerned  were 
originally  due  in  part  to  sensationi^;  and  a  desire  of  some  kind, 
curiosity  if  no  other,  presides  over  all  that  Tnovemetit  of  thought 
which  we  here  call  reasoning  or  acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  per- 
ception, in  becoming  a  memory,  if  it  is  t^f ripped  of  its  sensational 
character,  assumes  an  emotiornd  character.  To  think  of  a  past 
pleasure  or  pain  becomes  a  present  passion.     In  short,  look  into  the 
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consciousness  at  any  moment  you  will,  you  find  an  inextricable  com- 
plication of  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional,  of  passions  tliat  grow^ 
ont  of  cognitions,  of  cognitions  a^j^ain  that  have  passions  aod  other 
feelings  tor  the  objects  of  discrimination  and  comparison.  All  our 
moral  truths  have  pam  and  pleasure,  love  and  hate,  for  tho  very 
terms  of  the  cognitions  they  deal  with. 

But  consciousness  is  not  the  Avhole  man,  lie  consists  of  body,  as 
well  as  mind,  or  in  a  union  of  physical  and  psychical  properties. 
The  connection  between  those  properties,  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, gives  us  voluntary  motion,  gives  us  will.  Will,  as  voluntary 
motion,  is  plainly  neither  exclusively  a  physical  nor  psychical 
property,  but  a  result  of  their  combination.  Movement  and  the 
force  by  which  one  body  moves  or  breaks  up  another  body,  aro 
physical  properties,  thought  and  feeling  are  psychical  properties; 
the  connection  between  the  two  constitutes  the  will,  as  matter  of 
fact ;  tho  knowledtjc  of  such  connection  gives  us  our  sentiment  of 
power,  our  self-confidence,  our  belief  that  to  a  certain  extent  wo 
have  a  command  over  the  future.  It  converts  thought  into  a  pur- 
pose, anticipation  into  a  resolve. 

Two  great  facts  encounter  us  on  the  threshold  of  life, — the  action 
of  the  external  world  on  our  sensitive  bodies,  and  the  reaction  of 
those  sensitive  bodies  on  surrounding  objects.  These  two  great  facts, 
or  speaking  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  these  two  cognitions 
enter  together  into  the  consciousness,  I  know  my  own  body  and 
its  movements,  at  the  same  time  that  I  know  the  external  object  and 
its  movement,  or  its  resistance  to  movement.  The  two  cognitions  are 
needful  to  each  other,  I  know  furthermore  that  the  movements  of  my 
limbs  follow,  to  a  certain  extent,  ray  desires,  I  know  this  as  a 
matter  of  experiencej  and  have  learned  to  trust  to  it  as  the  invariable 
order.  I  know  nothing  more ;  or  if  physiology  and  metaphysical 
reasoning  have  given  me  any  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  con- 
nection between  desire  and  movement,  it  is  plain  that  I  am  hero 
dealing  with  some  additional  cognitions.  In  psychology,  the  will  is 
nothing  else  than  a  special  cognition  accompanied  by  its  special  class 
of  sensations  and  emotions. 

As  to  the  theories  we  form  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter,  op 
of  the  connection  between  them,  I  repeat  that  we  are  plainly  here 
on  tho  high  road  of  reasoning  or  conjecture.  To  some,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  consciousness  to  bodily  movement  seems  best 
represented  by  supposing  that  the  same  substance  puts  forth  in  suc- 
cession these  two  different  modes  of  activity.  Others  prefer  to 
assign  these  two  modes  of  activity  to  different  substances,  and  they 
represent  tho  one  of  these  substances  stimulating  and  determining 
the  movements  of  the  other.     We  hear  some  maintain  that  all  force 
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is  eseentially  will,  that  is,  it  emanates  froDi  mind,  from  the  mind  < 
Deity,  matter  being  only  the  passive  recipient  of  such  forces.  This 
last  theory  claims  our  respect ;  all  these  theoriee  claim  oxir  examina- 
tion ;  but  they  are  evidently  at  present  in  the  state  of  conjectare. 
What  we  really  know,  what  every  man,  woman,  and  child  bom  into 
the  world  really  knows,  is  that  desire  is  followed  by  movement. 

Here  some  reader  may  object — But  we  do  not  say  my  desire  movea 
my  arm,  or  desire  moves  the  arm ;  we  say  I  desire,  and  I  move. 
Does  not  the  /  move  remit  the  power  at  once  to  the  ego,  whatever 
the  ego  may  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  tbat  the  I  move  is  equivalent  to 
ihm  man  mores;  and  this  man  is  just  the  union  of  the  several  pro- 
perties, physical  and  psychical,  that  go  to  the  formation  of  this 
whole.  Both  the  desire  and  the  movement  belong  to  the  man,  but 
the  man  is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  desire  and  movement  and 
other  properties.  His  heart,  his  limbs,  his  lungs  belong  to  the  man  ; 
that  is,  they  are  parts  of  the  whole  we  call  a  man.  In  no  other 
sense  do  they  be/ortg  to  him.  This  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking 
follows  ns  everywhere,  for  everj^where  we  encounter  individnalitiea 
which  are  but  combinations  of  parts  forming  a  new  or  specific  whole. 
We  say  of  a  dog  that  it  hm  a  head,  /ias  four  legs.  Abstract  the  head, 
OF  the  legs,  where  is  the  dog  ?  The  dog  is  a  certain  whole  of  many 
parts  and  properties,  and  each  one  is  in  its  turn  referred  to  that  whole. 
In  the  I  think,  I  desire,  I  move,  of  human  speech  there  is  a  reference 
of  each  of  these  properties  to  that  whole  which  constitutes  the  con* 
ception  of  man,  or  to  so  much  of  that  whole  as  is  necessary  to  give  a 
meaning  to  the  expression  /,  or  fkh  man.  And  when  we  say  /  irrV/, 
this  is  a  reference  to  the  same  whole  of  that  connection  between  the 
properties  of  desire  or  movement  which  enters  so  conspicuously  into 
the  composition  or  individuality  of  man. 

I  observed  in  my  last  paper  that  the  term  will  was  often  applied 
exclusively  to  the  purpose  itself,  to  the  thought  or  consciousness  that 
precedes  motion,  and  I  added  t:hat  this  application  to  the  mental 
resolve  had  given  rise  to  a  class  of  questions  I  could  not  then  stay  to 
examine.  I  alluded  especially  to  the  question  we  ask  about  the  wiU, 
whether  it  is  free  or  not  P  If  I  may  venture  to  trespass  so  far  on 
the  patience  of  the  readers  of  the  Contemponiri/,  I  would  continue 
somewhat  further  my  discussion  of  the  will,  and  carry  the  discussion 
into  this  old  debate. 


It  is  not  difficult  of  explanation  how  the  term  WiU  cornea  to  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  Purpose ;  how  it  happens  that  we  speak 
indifferently  of  a  man  of  indomitable  resolve,  or  indomitable  will. 
The  purpose  of  the  man  is  the  important  element  in  everj'  human 
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I  action.     It  IS  to  this  our  blame  or  praise  attaches.    The  actual  niove- 
ment  of  body  or  lirab  lliat  follows  the  resolution  may  often  be  of  the 
moat  trivial  description,  or,  through  the  wonderful  education  which 
I  residea  in  habit,  it  may  be  performed,  as  wo  are  accustomed  to  8ay, 
talmost  automatacally.    If  the  child  at  first  moves  for  the  very  pleasure 
I  of  movement,  from  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  sensations  of  touch 
and  muscular  contraction  (the  memory  and  anticipation  of  such  mus- 
cular sensations  acting,  it  is  supposed,  as  a  repetition  of  the  original 
'  fitimulus  that  passed  from  the  nerves  of  sense  to  the  nerves  of  motion), 
it  very  soon  has  ulterior  objects  for  its  various  movements.    It  clutches 
at  some  object  of  desire,  and  so  well  has  habit  done  its  office,  that  the 
eye  seems  to  direct  the  hand  without  a  thought  being  bestowed  on 
[the  muscle,  or  on  the  individual  movements  of  the  arm  and  the 
f  fingers.     And  again,  the  motives  that  induce  either  the  child  or  the 
'man  to   clutch  at  an  object  may  be  very  different.     The  outward 
action  may  be  the  same  where  the  purposes  are  in  flagrant  contrast, 
A   child   grasps  the  neck  of  the  decanter  to  help  itself  to  some 
tempting  liquid,  the  nurse  grasps  the  same  decanter  to  prevent  the 
I  child  from  drinking  what  would  be  deleterious  to  it*     The  meaning 
I  and  nature  of  the  action  comes  to  depend  on  the  thought  behind  it. 
'A  bridge  has  been  carefully,  laboriously,  slowly  built  by  the  subtle 
power  of  habit,  between  the  consciousness  of  the  man  and  the  physical 
world,  and  now  what  processions  are  marshalled  on  the  other  side  of 
\  the  bridge  !     The  bridge  itself  is  scarcely  considered. 

A  school-boy  moves  a  pen  over  a  copy-book  and  produces  his  array 
i  of  letters,  good  or  bad.  With  very  much  the  same  action  of  hia 
^handt  an  emperor  may  abdicate  his  throne.  Vastly  different  actions, 
and  the  same  trivial,  customary  movement.  Very  often  the  move- 
ment that  follows  a  long  deliberation  or  important  resolve,  has  no 
peculiar  relation  to  the  thought  or  purpose.  To  a  mere  spectator,  it 
would  be  quite  insigniiicant.  To  descend  from  our  imperial  altitude 
— and  to  descend  gently— let  us  suppose  a  member  of  parliament 
receiving  an  offer  to  join  the  ministry,  to  take  office  as  we  say,  how 
gravely  he  might  deliberate,  with  what  emotion  he  might  resolve ! 
Yet  the  resolution  made,  what  does  he  ih  ?  Perhaps  he  rises  gently 
from  his  seat,  touches  a  bell,  and  despatches  a  message,  which  has  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  office.  The 
resolution  is  all,  the  ability  to  act  on  it  is  implied,  and,  there  fore,  it 
takes  to  itself  the  name  of  will,  which  primarily  embraced  not  only 
I  the  purpose  but  the  external  act  itself. 

More  especially  to  him  who  hm  the  purpose  is  the  ability  to  act  in 
uniformity  with  it  implied.  Purpose  includes  some  anticipated 
Hction.      It    includes    the    confidence   that   this  bridge   lies   open 
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lietween  thought  and  movement.  No  wonder  the  man  says  I  mU 
who  as  j^et  only  anticipates  action. 

But  there  is  another  important  fact  to  bo  taken  notice  of,  A  purpose 
not  only  goes  forth  into  action  ;  it  influences  cur  trains  of  thought 
We  think  under  the  influence  of  a  purpose.  Purposes  once  formed, 
all  our  thinking,  unless  it  be  some  idle  reverie,  is  controlled  and 
prompted  by  them.  We  are  not  able  here  to  anticipate  the  very 
thought,  as  we  can  anticipate  the  very  movement  which  is  next  to 
b(*,  but  flic  purpose  rouses  the  mental  activity,  and  keeps  it  circulating 
round  a  given  centre.  The  mechanical  inventor^  though  he  may  be 
walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  where  not  a  wheel  or  a  cog  can  any- 
where be  seen,  is  kept  revolving  in  his  mind  all  manner  of  combina- 
tions of  wheel  work  by  his  predominant  purpose.  Whatever  may  be 
our  end  in  view,  we  are  casting  about  for  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
For  this  reason  it  is  said  that  attention  is  voluntary.  We  are  looking 
or  thinking  energetically  for  some  purpose^  if  it  be  only  to  know  what 
manner  of  thing  lies  before  us,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs  from 
other  things  of  similar  kind. 

Nor  is  this  thinking  for  a  purpose  without  its  sentiment  of  power, 
for  although  the  thinker  cannot  anticipate  the  very  thought,  as  he 
can  anticipate  the  very  movement,  that  is  next  to  take  its  place  in 
the  series  of  events,  he  has  learnt  that  there  is  an  influence  of  desire 
upon  thought,  he  knows  that  his  trishing,  here  also,  vnll  he  effective, 
and  will,  in  some  less  direct  way,  lead  to  the  end  he  has  in  view*  He 
tells  yon  that  he  has  the  power  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his 
subject,  and  is  not  without  sorao  degree  of  confidence  in  the  result. 
The  thinker  has  his  sense  of  power  as  well  as  the  acrobat,  though  he 
cannot  tell  you  so  precisely  what  will  be  done. 

Whether  we  give  the  name  of  will  to  this  control  which  desire  or 
purpose  has  over  tho  current  of  thought,  or  prefer  to  describe  this 
control  as  one  amongst  the  laws  of  thought,  laws  that  regulate  the 
sequence  and  permanence  of  our  ideas,— in  either  case  the  fact 
remains  that  we  do  marshal  our  thoughts  under  the  sway  of  any 
predominant  purpose.  This  is  one  sense  of  self* determination,  as 
when  we  say  that  a  man  has  the  power  of  determining  his  own 
character. 


When  science  began  to  teach  that  all  the  forces  or  activities  that 
Burround  us  in  space  are  determined,  as  to  their  moment  of  display,  by 
relations  to  other  forces  or  activities ;  that  nothing  moves  alone ; 
nothing  originates  its  own  movement  or  arrests  its  own  movement ; 
that  everything  acts  in  a  pre-ordained  order  ;  nay,  that  whatever  we 
call  thing  or  individual,  is  some  gathering  together  of  pre-existent 
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forms  and  activities,  and  acts  in  its  individuality  onlj  in  ordered 
relation  to  other  individuals — men  were  prompted  to  ask,  wliat 
then  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  the  conscious* 
ness  of  man  ?  Does  the  same  order  prevail  here  ?  Do  these  also  come 
into  existence,  appear  and  disappear,  according  to  some  established 
law  P  And  Is  this  individuality  which  I  caU  myself  made  up  of  divers 
elements,  and  does  it  act  and  live,  us  such  individuality^  by  strictly 
ordained  relations  with  the  surrounding  world  of  material  forms  and 
forces  ?  Look  abroad  :  the  river,  which  lies  and  flows  upon  the  earth, 
would  not  he  a  river  without  its  channel ;  the  earth  is  upheld  by  the 
sun  ;  the  smallest  atom  consists  of  parts  and  of  divers  forces,  and  has 
its  movements  determined  by  other  atoms.  A&  for  living  things,  the 
plant  is  not  only  rooted  in  the  soilj  but  grows  out  of  air,  and  water, 
and  heat,  and  light,  and  depends  on  a  perpetual  interchange  of  its 
very  substance  with  the  surrounding  world.  For  the  animal,  does  it 
not  feed  upon  the  vegetable,  or  on  some  other  animal  ?  How  self- 
contained  it  seems  as  it  darts  hither  and  thither,  runs  or  flies,  seizing 
upon  its  prey !  Yet  the  creature  does  not  live  an  instant  but  by  the 
order  or  harmony  of  that  greater  whcde  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Is  man 
an  individuality  of  ttiis  description?  Distinguished  as  he  is  from  all 
other  creatures,  and  the  last  appearance  in  this  region  of  space,  is  he 
not  abo  a  part  of  this  wondrous  whole  ?  And  though  we  assign  to 
him— to  each  individual  man—the  indivisible  soul  we  are  all  in 
imagination  go  familiar  with,  is  not  this  new  entity  itself  reacted  on 

;  by  the  material  instruments  it  is  compelled  to  employ  ?  These 
nerves,  this  brain,  are  its  slaves,  and  its  tjTunts  also.  They  receive 
impressions  or  modifications  from  the  ver}^  work  they  are  engaged 
in,  they  grow  this  way  or  that  by  their  very  activity  (growth  which  we 
call  habit) J  and  will  at  length  perform  work  only  of  one  kind.  So 
the  past  comes  to  determine  the  present.  In  this,  or  some  other  way, 
man  finds  out  that  there  is  within  hia  own  little  kingdom  of  mind,  or 
self,  an  evolution,  in  which  what  ha.'t  been  determines  what  trill  he; 
determines  it  to  us,  to  our  apprehension,  who  see  only  the  growth,  and 
cannot  dive  down  to  the  grower,  whether  of  the  plant  or  the  mind. 

If  this  be  BO,  the  startling  reflection  occurs,  What  becomes  of  our 
moral  responsibility?  Do  we  not  punish  this  or  that  scoundrel  in 
the  firm  faith  that  it  depended  on  himself,  at  every  moment  of  his 
life,  whether  he  would  be  a  scoundrel  or  not  ?  IIow  can  I  continue 
to  punish  him,  or  to  pmiish  him  with  the  same  sense  of  justice,  if  I  am 
to  believe  that  he  grew  into  a  scoundrel  by  the  laws  of  nature — laws 
somewhat  more  complicate,  but  of  the  same  kind  that  grow  a  tiger 
or  a  domestic  dog?     And,  moreover,  if  I  myself  am  the  person 

r  punished,  in  what  spiiit  am  I  to  receive  my  puni-^hment  ?  Good  for 
the  whole,  you  say.     A  necessity  is  imposed  on  society  to  punish. 
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and  it  is  a  necessity  for  me  to  submit.  Perhaps  I  may  profit  by  it. 
But  wbat  of  this  seotiraent  of  remorse — of  self- reproof  ?  If  crime 
was  a  misfortmie  or  a  misery  in  some  other  mau,  it  was  but  a  mis- 
fort  mie  and  a  misery  in  me. 

What  contribtition  have  I  to  make  towards  a  solution  of  tbis  old 
difficulty? 

I  would  observe  that  this  teaching  of  science,  at  some  time  or  other, 
came  in  as  a  new  doctrine,  that  our  passioos  and  sentiments  had.' 
been  adjusted  without  it,  tbat  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived and  not  work  some  change  in  preconceived  ideas  of  justice  or 
moral  responsibility ;  but  that  it  is  very  possible,  %vhen  the  whole 
truth  stands  out  clear  before  us,  that  the  modifications  made  on  our 
sense  of  justice  may  be  far  from  pernicious. 

The  universality  of  law  appeared  as  a  new  doctrine.  Those  who 
claimed  for  the  human  mind  an.  exemption  from  the  sway  of  law,  were 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  teaching  a  new  doctrine.  It  was  not,  there-  ^m 
fore,  on  this  position,  **  tbat  man*s  mind  or  man's  will  is  free,  while ^H 
the  rest  of  nature  is  under  the  bondage  of  law/'  tbat  moral  responsi- 
bility was  founded.  Such  an  intellectual  position  could  only  be  taken 
up  after  the  teaching  of  science.  But  what  occurred  was  this  :  men 
looked  at  the  individual  before  them^  saw  him  capable  of  self-move- 
ment, of  self-determination,  and  felt  towards  him  as  if  he  were  the 
veritable  ultimate  source  of  whatever  injury  or  benefit  came  from  the 
man.  They  carried  their  thoughts  no  further.  Reign  of  law,  or 
exemption  from  this  reign,  had  not  been  heard  of.  Neither,  when 
they  contemplated  themselves,  did  they  ask  whence  their  desires  or 
purposes ;  but,  conscious  of  acting  from  these,  rested  in  the  thonght 
that  they  were  the  origin  of  their  own  deeds ;  as  in  some  sense  they 
certainly  are.  With  the  teaching  of  science  the  individual,  while 
retaining  his  individuality,  is  shown  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly 
a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  The  individual  man  is  not  only  part  of 
that  entirety  we  call  the  world ;  he  is  also  part  of  another  we  call 
society.  The  recognition  of  these  truths  does  and  must  modity  the 
sentiment  of  justice  that  had  grown  up  before  their  advent ;  and  I 
add  that  such  modification,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  alarm  or 
regret,  is  one  tbat  takes  its  place  in  the  order  of  human  progress* 


III. 


I 


The  sentiment  of  moral  responsibility  is  safe  enough  whatever 
betides.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts  out  of  which  it  springs. 

Man  is,  all  his  life,  from  infancy  upwards,  surrounded  by  other 
human  beings  whose  wants  and  desires  conflict  or  harmonize  with 
his  o^Ti.  He  is  never  free  from  this  environment.  He  is  prompted 
or  controlled  at  every  turn.  Just  as  we  move,  and  attain  our 
power   of   resistance    from    the    pressure  and    impact    of    foreign 
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bodies,  so  do  wo  love  and  hate  and  attain  our  sen&e  of  freedom 
or  self-assertion  from  the  sympathy,  control,  and  resistance  of  other 
human  beings.  The  pressure  and  stimulant  of  this  social  medium 
is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  passion  and  intelligence  as  the 
pressure  and  stimulant  of  the  external  world  was  to  animal  life 
itself.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  compare  the  two. 

The  child  is,  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  under  the  control  and 
superintendence  of  others.  Without  such  superintendence  it  could 
not  live.  But  it  no  sooner  begins  to  move  by  impulses  and  desires 
of  its  own  than  it  manifests  an  opposition  to  the  controL  The  little 
rebel,  who  bus  found  that  it  can  move  as  it  desires,  refuses  to  move 
in  any  other  way,  and  here,  let  me  observe,  is  the  very  origin  of  our 
sentiment  of  freedom.  I  move  as  I  desire,  is  power ;  I  move  as  I 
desire  in  opposition  to  the  command  or  control  of  another,  is  freedom 
as  Well  as  power.  That  sentiment  of  freedom  we  have  to  act  upon  in 
relation  to  our  fellow-creatures  has  a  social  origin.  It  did  not  spring 
from  any  theory  about  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  sprang  from 
resistance  to  control. 

Submission  Tvas  good,  but  rebeHion  was  !}etter.  The  child  learnt 
self-assertion.  Then  afterwards,  as  intelligence  and  aflection  are 
developed,  it  learna  to  forego  ita  aelf-asaertion.  A  mere  helpless  sub- 
mission becomes  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  chooses  obedience.  The 
moral  sentiment  is  created. 

Strange  !  Even  most  intelligent  men,  like  M.  Jouffroy  and  others, 
in  arguing  the  question  of  the  free  will,  plant  themselves  on  this  fact 
of  Cboice,  and  hence  contend  for  their  favourite  doctrine.  Indis- 
putably we  choose.  But  what  is  choice  ?  It  is  manifestly  a  very 
conspicuous  instance  of  that  combination  of  passion  and  reason,  of  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  elements,  which  ive  say  characterizes  the 
consciousness  throughout.  In  what  the  moralist  calls  choice  the  two 
elements  of  judgment  and  passion  are  inseparabl)^  combined.  There 
is  comparison,  contrast,  consequences  inferred,  and  there  is  that  pre- 
Tailing  ieeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  pre- 
ference. There  is  no  mil  to  preside  over  this  choice^  but  this  choice 
becomes  itself  will  by  its  going  forth  into  action.  It  is  the  passion 
and  judgment  of  the  man  that  together  make  his  choice.  His 
energy  lies  in  his  passion. 

My  position  as  a  psychologist  is  clear.  If  we  are  speaking  of  action, 
will  is  the  relation  between  thought  and  feeling,  between  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness and  some  movement.  To  describe  this  relation  as  being /)y<? 
is  unintelligible  language.  By  a  licence  of  speech  we  give  the  name 
will  to  the  purpose  alone.  The  purpose  alone,  before  it  is  connected 
with  action,  is  a  certain  combination  of  thought  and  feeling.  Then,  to 
say  that  such  purpose  is/h'^j  is  simply  to  assert  that  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  the  whole  mind  of  man  is  free,  that  is,  not  included  in  the 
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g-eneral  laws  of  the  universe.  Such  assertion  may  be  made  ;  but  it 
is  a  far  wider,  and  Ter}"  different  assertion,  than  that  which  the  advo- 
cate of  free  will  is  understood  to  make. 

I  was  observing  that,  whether  we  make  such  assertion  or  not>  * 
moral  responsibility  must  equally  remain.     Man  is  not  a  solitary"  1 
being ;  he  grows  up,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  fellow-creatures.     He 
loves  and  hates,  and  has  to  rejoice  or  suffer  under  the  lore  and  hatred  d 
of  others.    This  coercion  of  the  society  on  the  individual  is  inevitable. 
It  is  exercised  in  different  manners  at  different  times.     The  common 
purposes  of  mankind  vary.     Many  circumstances  arise,  modifying, 
this  coercion  of  society ;  as,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the  com- 
munity into  several  classes,  whose  interests,  or  common  purposes,  are 
not  identicaL     Nor  are  great  philosophical  truths  or  doctrines  with- 
out their  influence.     They  may  modify  the  love  or  hate  we  enter- 
lain  to  each  other.     They  may  enlighten  us  on  what  should  be  the 
common  purposes  of  society.     Where  there  is  a  common  purpose, , 
energetic  and  almost  unanimous,  this  coercion  is  at  its  height.     But^ 
need  I  say  that  no  society  could  exist,  not  the  poorest,  scantiest  hive 
of  human  beings,  without  this  control  of  all  on  each,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  moral  responsibility  which  is  the  result  of  it  ? 


Presuming  wc  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  mind  and 
matter,  psychical  as  well  as  physical  qualities,  are  all  parts  of  one 
stupendous  scheme,  parts  of  that  harmonious  whole  we  ascribe  to  the 
Infinite  Power,  which  again  manifests  itself  to  us  in  that  whole — 
presuming  that  some  such  philosophical  doctrine  were  generally 
cceepted,  what  would  be  its  influence  on  our  moral  sentiments? 

I  can  well  understand  that  a  man  with  verj-  vague  notions  about 
desert  and  punishment  might,  on  first  becoming  acquainted  witli 
such  a  philosophy,  be  disposed  to  extract  from  it  an  excuse  for  self* 
indulgence.  lie  has  offended  some  one,  who  threatens  punishment^ 
and  lie  pleads  the  necessity  of  tbe  case,  that  "  he  could  not  help  it " 
— that,  in  short,  his  passions  were  too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Some 
such  colloquy  as  the  following  might  take  place  : — 

**  But  you  could  help  it,"  the  offended  man  might  retort.  "  You  had 
the  two  courses  of  conduct  placed  before  you,  and  you  chose  fhkJ* 

"Tery  true;  I  chose.  Byt  then,  as  you  know,  I  had  certain 
habits  and  tastes,  and  hut  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  I  could 
not  choose  otherwise." 

**  It  was  your  duty  not  to  let  such  habits  and  tastes,  as  you  call 
them^  become  predominant.  It  is  the  first  purpose  of  every  intelli- 
gent man  t^o  form  his  own  character ;  you  had  the  power  to  watcb 
over  yourself,  and  to  check  your  self-indulgencos." 
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'*  True  agnin  ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  could  not  exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  my  own  habits  and  tastes,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  my  own  character,  unless  I  already  had  this  very  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  eharacter.  My  power  here  is  simply  an  acting 
or  thinking'  under  the  influence  of  such  a  purpose.  Now  no  such 
purpose  has  ever  grown  up  in  me,  or  it  has  been  a  plant  of  an 
extremely  feeble  description,  I  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
such  chnnce  pleasures— they  have  been  kw  enough — that  cam© 
within  ray  reach.  You,  I  believe,  have  had  tliis  solemn  purpose  of 
forming  a  character ;  I  congratulate  you  upon  it ;  in  me  it  has  not 
been  evolved/' 

Ilere  the  offended  man  will  probably  break  off  the  colloquy : — 
**  All  I  can  say  is  this/*  he  will  ultimately  reply,  "that  if  you  do  it 
again  I  will  so  punish  you  that  you  will  choose  better  for  the  future/* 

And  if  this  is  an  earnest  threat  it  will  very  likely  be  effectual,  and 
lead  to  some  better  choice  on  the  next  occasion.  It  may  also  lead 
our  tyro  in  philosophy  to  some  reflection  on  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment. Baaed  on  the  past  deed,  its  operation  is  really  prospective. 
It  stands  between  the  past  and  the  futui'e.  It  is,  in  short,  an  instru- 
ment of  education  ;  a  coarse  instntment,  but  indispensable. 

3Ioreover,  even  the  offended  man,  when  his  auger  has  subsided, 
may  gather  something  from  such  a  colloquy.  He,  too,  will  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  vice  and  its  punishment.  He  knows  that  in 
some  extreme  cases  society  can  think  only  of  self-defence.  It  either 
exterminates  the  criminal  or  incarcerates  him,  just  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  shoot  a  tiger  or  shut  it  in  a  cage.  But  these  eases  excepted, 
he  too  will  note  that  punishment  is  in  its  nature  a  mode  of  education, 
and  a  mode  not  to  be  resorted  to  while  there  are  other  blander  or 
more  effectual  modes  within  reach. 

What  gain  could  it  be  to  any  individual  to  relieve  him  from 
punishment  on  the  plea  that  passion  and  habit  were  too  strong  for 
him,  and  that  he  **  could  not  help  it  ?  "  Tho  more  need  that  society 
should  come  to  his  aid  and  help  him  *'  to  help  it/'  MHiat  are  any  of 
us  without  the  control  of  society  ? 

Look  into  the  village  school.  Here  is  an  idle  boy  who  lounges 
and  sulks,  and  slumbers  over  his  book.  In  fact  he  is  fat,  and 
lethargic  in  his  temperaraent.  A  physiologist  will  suggest  good 
reasons  for  his  indolence.  He  cannot  help  it.  Left  to  himself  he 
cannot.  But  the  schoolmaster  comes  to  his  assistance,  applies  reproof, 
shames  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-pupils  ;  if  need  be,  applies  the 
cane.  The  boy  struggles  through  his  task.  Thus  stimulated  he 
becomes  intelligent  of  something  beyond  marbles  and  peg-top, 
Would  it  have  been  kindness,  would  it  have  been  well,  for  him  or 
the  community,  if  the  plea  **  ho  could  not  help  it**  had  been  listened 
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to,  and  the  lettargic  temperament  left  in  undisputed  predominance? 
It  waa  predominant,  and  for  that  reason,  doubtless  mucli  to  his 
regret,  the  sclioolmaater  was  compelled  to  administer  the  sharp 
stimulant  of  the  cane. 

The  notions  afloat  in  the  public  mind  about  punishment  or  criminal 
justice  may  receive  some  modification  from  our  philosophy,  and  with 
considerable  advantage.  As  it  is  the  purpose  or  intention  which  is 
the  great  element  in  human  action,  it  is  the  purpose  or  intention  we 
mainly  look  for  when  we  ask  the  question,  whether  a  man  deserves 
punishment  or  not.  And  since  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
proceed  further  in  our  inquiries,  but  have  rested  at  this  purpose,  we 
have  naturally  rested  in  this  idea  of  desert.  We  leave  off  with  this 
feeling,  that  the  man  deserves  the  punishment,  as  he  really  designed 
the  act  and  the  evil  consequences  that  followed  from  it.  Apart  from 
the  consideration  of  the  deterring  or  educational  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment, the  mind  receives  a  satisfaction  from  this  feeling,  that  it  was 
desenfd.  It  would  not  shock  us  to  carry  out  the  punishment  irre- 
spective of  any  good  results  to  ensue  from  the  punishment  itself. 
But  if  we  push  our  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  this  purpose  that  we 
punish,  we  may  often  iind  more  room  for  compassion  than  for  anger. 
We  find  neglected  education,  unpropitious  circumstances,  an  inordi- 
nato  appetite  for  pleasure,  or  a  pitiful  instability,  at  the  root  of  all. 
We  become  more  and  more  awako  to  the  importance  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  speculate  on  the  kind  of  education  that  might  compete  with 
these  deleterious  influences.  But  on  this  account  do  we  forego  the 
present  punishment?  No  ;  but  we  administer  it  for  such  good  results 
as  we  hope  may  flow  from  it.  We  make  the  discovery  that  a  perfect 
punishment  regards  the  past  purpose — punishes  ii — but  punishes  in 
order  to  aid  the  formation  of  better  purposes  for  the  future.  A 
merely  retributive  punishment  is  discarded  ;  it  must  be  also  prospec- 
tive in  its  character.  A  perfect  punishment,  that  which  is  really 
dewrvedf  is  that  which  is  inflicted  on  what  is  truly  a  human  action,  a 
purposed  deed,  and  inflicted  with  the  design  of  preventing  such 
purpose  for  the  future.  A  just  punishment  stands  between  the  past 
and  the  future — the  past  m  judged ;  the  character  of  the  act  is 
discriminated,  and  it  is  further  punkhed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  himself,  if  possible ;  but,  at  all  events,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  such  acts. 

Public  punishments,  such  ad  are  administered  by  the  laws,  are 
administered  by  the  whole  society,  by  the  whole  community,  for  its 
own  interest  and  self-preservation.  I  have  heard  it  asked.  Why 
should  a  man  be  punished  as  an  cxmnpk  for  others — why  should  he 
be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  society  ?  And  thereupon  I  have  heard 
the  querist   endeavour   to   satisfy  himself  by  some   eternal   fitness 
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between  punisliment  and  crime.  The  culprit  deserved,  and  therefore 
he  was  punished.  The  culprit  deserves  no  punishment  at  all,  unless 
you  can  prove,  first,  that  he  committed  the  crime ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  punishment  of  it  is  for  the  good  of  society.  It  is 
precisely  this  very  element  of  the  good  of  all  that  makes  the  punish- 
ment a  righteous  puuishment,  that  makes  it  deserved,  that  makes  it 
justice,  and  not  mere  revenge.  The  man  punished  ie  one  of  the  aii. 
Would  he  renounce  tliis  mluiarihj  ? 

But  under  our  philosophy  it  is  said  the  criminal  will  not  judge 
himself  so  severely  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  Men  wiU  he  apt  to  he  self- 
indulgent.  Kemorse  will  die  out.  Here,  I  have  to  ohserve  that  the 
standard  of  moral  perfection  that  men  propose  to  themselves  must 
depend  on  the  existing  development  of  intelligence  and  affection.  It 
can  depend  on  nothing  else.  Philosophy  or  science  does  nothing  to 
check  this  development.  As  to  this  peculiar  sentiment  of  remorse, 
some  modification  here  may  well  he  admitted.  As  in  punishing  a 
criminal  we  put  ourselves  between  the  past  and  the  future,  punish  the 
deed  done  to  secure  a  better  doing  for  the  future,  ao  we  must  desire  the 
criminal  also  to  put  himself  between  the  past  and  the  future,  to  reproach 
himself  for  the  deed  done,  and  at  the  same  moment  resolve  on  better 
life  for  the  future*  We  have  no  desire  that  he  should  inflict  misery 
on  himself,  that  leads  to  no  good  result.  If  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  rest  wholly  in  his  remorse  for  the  past,  the  sentiment  would  be  of 
no  avail.  Penitence  that  leads  to  better  life  is  the  noblest  of  senti- 
ments ;  hut  it  is  noble  in  proportion  as  the  sad  penitent  directs  his 
steps  to  wiser  courses.  A  remorse  that  shuts  a  man  up  lor  self- 
torture  does  not  commend  itself  to  us.  "  You  have  done  wrong ; 
you  know  it  and  you  feel  it;  go  now  and  do  right;  show  your 
sorrow  in  your  better  life;"  That  is  the  language  we  expect  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  intelligent  men.  Remorse  that  contemplates  any 
other  expiation  than  the  better  life  for  the  future  leads  to  super- 
stitious practices.  Again  and  again  has  society  witnessed  this 
spectacle :  men  and  women  have  had  remorse,  have  expiated  their 
vices  by  some  self-tortnre,  some  retributive  punishment  self-inflicted, 
and  gone  back  into  society  ready  to  reproduce  the  same  vices.  There 
is  no  expiation  for  an  old  crime  but  a  new  virtue. 

The  sentiment  of  moral  responsibility,  or  the  moral  sentiment, 
passes  through  many  phases.  At  first  it  is  plainly  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment attached  to  some  voluntary  or  purposed  action.  Then  the  kind 
of  punishment  that  is  feared  begins  to  change  ;  we  fear  disgmce  more 
than  bodily  pain.  Afterwards  the  boy  or  youth  undert^ikes  to  be 
himself  a  judge  of  others  ;  sees  himself  less  frequently  in  the  place  of 
culprit;  delights  to  put  himself  in  the  judgment-seat.  He  thinks 
with  the  multitude,  or  with  some  class  or  body  to  which  he  belongs ; 
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he  pronounce?*  judgn^ent  in  their  name.  Of  course  he  Las  to  com- 
mend the  same  chalice  to  his  own  lips  that,  in  the  name  of  such 
society,  he  has  ottered  to  others.  With  niaturer  inlellect  ho  comes 
to  understand  how  individuals  grow  each  in  his  own  environment ; 
he  becomes  more  tolerant  of  the  criminal,  less  tolerant  of  the  crime; 
he  w^ants  to  attack  this  last  in  <^ery  way  imaginable — stifle  it,  if 
possible,  in  its  birth.  Morality  takes  the  shape  of  a  great  desire — 
desire  of  excellence  in  others  and  in  himself — desire  of  a  completed 
society  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  co-operation  of  each  member  of 
it.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  hive.  It  forms  the  indi- 
vidual, yet  itself  is  only  an  asseniblago  of  individuals,  each  leading 
his  own  intelligent  and  passionate  existence.  Add,  too,  that  such 
desire  is  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  shared  with  other 
minds  around  him,  who  will  esteem  and  love  him  in  proportion  as 
he  possesses  and  acts  iipon  it ;  sustained  also  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  one  with  the  laws  of  God. 

Surely  to  believe  that  God  has  created  a  world  which  progresses  in 
part  through  the  progressive  purposes  of  man,  will  not  check  the 
growth  of  such  purposes. 


To  resume.  Will,  in  its  primitive  significance,  is  the  relation 
between  the  psychical  and  physical  properties  of  man.  Movement 
and  sensation  arc  found  blended  together.  We  presume  even  in  the 
brain,  but  wo  enter  into  a  knowledge  of  this  union  only  through  the 
movement  of  the  limbs ;  nor  can  we  proceed  further  back,  in  our 
introspection,  than  the  consciousness  of  our  limbs  moving  ot  the  call 
of  sensation  or  desire.  Endeavouring  to  trace  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  growth  of  a  definite  case  of  will,  we  assume  that  at  first  the  infant 
would  move  from  some  sense  of  nneasincss,  by  a  purely  physiological 
connection  between  that  sense  of  uneasiness  and  a  given  movement; 
or  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  our  organs  of  perception 
and  specific  movements.  Some  experiences,  founded  on  these  phy- 
siological fucts,  must  have  preceded  a  definite  desire  to  move,  because 
such  a  desire  implies  the  knowledge  that  movement  follows  our 
feelings  and  perceptions.  It  is  on  emofional  anfwipaiion  of  the  move- 
ment that  directly  leads  to  it.  Such  emotional  anticipation  is  iteelf 
only  a  combination  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the  movement  of  the 
limb  ensues  ;  the  combination  of  these  two  is  a  case  of  will. 

If  by  any  means  a  conviction  is  introduced  into  the  mind  that  you 
cannot  move,  you  will  be  unable  to  move  voluntarily ;  because  the 
anticipation  of  movement  is  an  essential  part  of  the  prooess,  and  you 
are  prevented  from  forming  the  anticipation.  Thus  a  weak  or  idiotic 
person  might  be  persuaded  by  another  that  he  could  not  move  his 
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arm,  and  while  under  that  persuasion  a  voluntary  movement  of  the 
arm  would  be  impossible.  People  under  the  mesmoric  influence  are 
eaid  to  ho  reduced  to  the  requisite  state  of  idiocy,  and  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  snch  a  conviction.  I  do  not  apeak  to  this  fact  myself;  I 
merely  observe  that,  if  it  be  a  fact,  the  explanation  of  it  is  at  hand. 
In  the  mesmeric  exhibitionB  that  I  have  witnessed,  the  lads  who  were 
told  that  they  could  not  rise  from  their  seats^  and  were  thereupon  seen 
to  writhe  with  unavailing  effort,  seemed  to  me  to  play  their  parts 
only  too  well.  Mere  immobility,  which  I  presume  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  such  genuine  convictions,  would  have  told  nothing  to 
the  spectators*  So  the  lads  grimaced  and  writhed.  But  if  so  much 
of  the  old  accuetomed  conviction  was  left  as  to  enable  them  to 
perform  auch  contortions,  one  suspects  they  might  have  carried  their 
movements  a  little  further. 

Let  us  take  some  complete  and  finished  instance  of  voluntary 
motion — say  a  trained  youth  in  bis  athletic  exercises.  Ho  h  putting 
the  stone.  lie  chooses  his  position,  plants  his  feet  firm  upon  the 
earth,  and  at  auch  distance  from  each  other  as  to  give  hi  in  the  surest 

pport ;  bis  back  is  arched,  his  chest  expanded  to  afford  fullest  play 
to  the  muscles ;  he  raises  the  stone  in  both  hands.  All  these  pre- 
liminary movemefits  follow  each  other,  or  group  themselves  together, 
with  scarce  a  thought  bestowed  upon  them.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  were  separate  acquisitions,  practised  with  conscious  care,  and 
with  that  degree  of  pain  which  attends  upon  new  movomenta,  and 
which  enters  largely  into  what  is  called  sense  of  effort  when  new 
movements  are  being  Icurnt.  Now  they  fall  as  readily  into  their 
place  as  words  in  our  ordinary  language.  Tbcy  ai^,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  expression  of  himself,  of  his  thought  or  purpose.  He  next  fixes  his 
eye  on  some  imaginary  spot  to  which  he  means  to  hurl  his  massive 
stone,  and  with  one  last  passionate  resolve  that  contracts  every  muscle 
in  his  frame,  he  dismisses  it  from  hia  hands.  AYhat  next  ensues  ? 
He  sees  it  flying  through  the  air ;  be  sees  it  half-bury  itself  in  the 
earth,  or  scatter  the  soil  where  it  falls.  Such  perception  of  form,  and 
motion,  and  resistance  overcome,  such  knowledge  of  the  force  which 
it  has  displayed,  enter  rapidly  into  hia  mind.  That  force  of  the 
atone  is  carried  back  to  the  arm  that  propelled  it,  to  the  passion  that 
nerved  the  arm ! 

But  manifestly  the  passion,  and  the  arm  so  nerved  or  stimultited, 
cannot  be  separated  in  the  last  conception  he  tbrms  of  whttt  ttwird  tJw 
stone.  If  in  popular  language  he  says  it  was  his  will  that  did  it,  ho 
never,  in  the  term  will,  separates  the  psychical  property,  the  purpose, 
the  passion,  from  the  bodily  force.  He  unites  the  two  in  this  one 
convenient  word,  will. 

We  fall  into  a  mistake  if  (speaking  of  voluntary  motion)  we  take 
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this  convenient  word  will,  and  express  by  it  some  simple  and  pec 
psychical  quality.     It  was  framed  to  express  a  union  of  sotil  am 
body- — the  passion-contracted  arm — but  the  psychical  part  of  the 
business  usurps  the  name  to  itself. 

This  it  does  ver)'  conspicuously  when  the  movement,  or  series  of 
movements  that  we  perform,  is  not  the  main  object  of  our  contempla- 
tion, or  when  the  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  still  at  a  distance. 
Here  popular  language  applies  the  term  will  to  the  resolution  itself. 
And  here  it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  nothing  before  us  but  the 
elements  of  thought  and  passion.  Such  terras  as  resolution  and  de- 
termination obtiiin  a  peculiar  significance  from  the  persistence  of  the 
thought  and  passion,  and  also  from  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  whatever 
would  resist  or  change  it. 

A  contemplated  action  can  be  nothing  but  a  thought.  Often  the 
action,  so  far  as  bodily  movement  is  concerned,  is  of  a  very  trivial 
character.  It  may  be  the  utterance  of  a  few  words,  a  yes  or  a  no. 
The  resolution  of  the  Christian  martyr  was  to  abstain  from  saying 
**  I  recant,"  or  from  throwing  a  few  grains  of  incense  before  the  statue 
of  an  emperor.  But  such  abstinence  was  followed  by  death.  And 
friends  and  enemies  implored  and  threatened  in  order  to  shako  his 
resolution.  But  in  vain.  The  martyr  had  one  persistent  purpose — 
to  be  faithful  to  hie  God.  In  the  alternative  placed  before  him  he 
chose  death. 

What  grand  things  have  been  said  by  poets  and  orators  of  this 
unshaken  resolve !  Tlie  man  you  cannot  terrify,  or  flatter,  or 
persuade,  if  he  really  have  a  great  purpose,  and  power  to  accomplish 
it,  is  indeed  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  we  crtn  contemplate.  The 
author  of  that  noble  poera^  the  "Spanish  Gipsy/'  makes  one  of  her 
characters  say^ — 


"  You  may  divide  tho  univerBc  witli  God, 
Keeping  your  >%dU  mUict,  and  hold  e&  world 
Where  He  ia  not  aupreme/* 


A 


The  stoic  bent  on  doing  what  is  good  and  right  in  defiance  of  the 
multitude,  in  defiance  of  his  own  self-regarding  passions,  attains,  it 
is  generally  believed,  the  culminating  point  of  human  greatness. 
The  greatness  lies  plainly  in  the  purpose,  the  thought  and  passion  of 
the  man. 

It  is  worth  a  remark  that  we  sometimes  expect  that  the  resolution 
or  choice  of  a  ^nrtuous  man  should  be  sudden,  instantaneous,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  On  other  occasions  we  demand  deliberation^ 
and  only  approve  the  choice  that  follows  on  deliberation.  If  a  man 
of  honour  is  asked  to  tell  a  falsehood  we  should  bo  disappointed  if  ho 
did  not  at  once  reject  the  proposal ;  we  expect  that  from  the  settled 
habit  of  his  mind  he  will  dismiss  it  at  once,  not  without  some  feeling 
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of  scorn  or  anger  that  it  should  have  been  made.  But  if  some 
arduous  and  difficult  enterprise  is  proposed  to  him  we  expect  that  he 
should  deliberate  before  he  returns  an  answer,  because  a  wise  man 
would  carefully  abstain  from  committing  himself  to  what  might  be 
beyond  his  power  to  accomplish,  because  only  light  and  feather- 
brained men  would  rush  heedlessly  on  a  difficult  enterprise,  because 
the  resolution  that  is  expected  from  him  is  one  that  must  embrace  all 
the  probable  dangers  ahead.  Time  for  reflection  and  deliberation 
there  must  be  in  such  a  case.  No  fitting  resolution  could  else  be 
formed. 

But  the  choice  that  follows  deliberation,  and  the  choice  that  is 
sudden  as  lightning,  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  same  elements 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  or,  as  we  popularly  express  them,  of  reason 
and  passion. 

Do  you  wish  to  believe  that  this  ever-varying  and  progressive 

movement  of  thought  and  feeling  wells  forth  arbitrarily  from  your 

own  mind  ?     Are  you  reluctant  to  be  the  creature,  ambitious  to  be 

creator?      Do  you  wish  to  make   these  fine  lines  just   quoted — 

beautiful  as  poetry — literally  true,  and  have  a  universe  of  your 

own — 

"  A  world 
Where  He  is  not  Bupreme  P  " 

It  seems  that  all  our  lines  of  thought  bring  us  from  the  natural 
to  the  supernatural,  bring  us  to  that  Absolute  Being  and  Power  on 
which  all  nature  rests.  We  move  and  live  and  have  our  being  in 
God.  We  exist  as  part  of  His  imiverse.  This  is  what  I  presume  is 
meant  when  we  say  that  "  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being." 

William  Smcth. 
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CONVEKSATIOKS. 
Bt  thb  Author  op   "  Fronds  in  Council.'* 


n^HE  converaationa  wticb  I  am  about  to  report,  took  place  soon 
aftei'  the  early  victoriea  of  the  Germans  over  the  French*  I 
suppose  it  would  haye  been  better  if  these  conyersatious  had  been 
coniined  to  one  subject- — -as,  doubtless,  Mr.  Milverton  had  originally 
intended  that  they  should  be.  But  conversation  is  a  thing  that  no 
one  of  the  interlocutors  can  rule ;  and  it  will  proceed  in  its  own 
sinuona  and  eccentric  way.  The  intense  interest  which  every  one 
in  England  feels  in  this  war  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  any 
conversation  to  go  on  without  interruptions  arising  from  a  reference 
to  the  awful  scenes  which  are  taking  place  in  a  neighbouring  country. 

As  for  me,  I  am  but  a  mere  reporter,  and  cannot,  of  course,  direct 
or  restrain  the  conversation  to  any  particular  topic,  I  dare  say  that 
my  short-hand  brethren,  the  reporters  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  also  sometimes  like  to  be  able  to  guide  and  restrain  the  debate ; 
but  in  this  respect  they  arc  powerless  in  their  sphere,  as  I  in  mine. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  it  may  interest  many  of  my  readers  to  see 
bow  questions  relating  to  war  were  interwoven  in  these  conversations 
with  questions  relating  to  general  culture. 

It  was   at  a  country-house,   and  during  the  recess,  that  those 
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persons,  who  have  been  called  "  Friends  in  Council,"  met,  and  thus 
conversed : — ] 

Mikerton,  I  have  a  subject  in  hand  which  I  have  long  wished  to 
discuss  with  you.  It  has  reference  to  general  culture,  and  especially 
to  the  deficiency  of  information  which  prevails  among  those  whom 
wo  call  the  best  informed  classes. 

Elles7n^re,  Is  there  any  burridge  in  the  garden,  Sandy  P 

Milverton,  Now,  that  shows  the  want  of  information  in  certain 
persons.  It  is  not  burridge,  but  borage,  derived  from  the  Latin 
"  borago." 

EUesmere.  Never  mind  the  spelling.  Let  this  wretched  pedant 
have  his  way ;  but  do  you,  Sandy,  go  and  get  the  borage,  and  insist 
upon  a  large  bowl  of  claret-cup  being  made,  otherwise  I,  for  one,  will 
not  assist  at  any  lecture  upon  culture,  and  will  be  content  with  the 
paucity  of  information  which  I  possess. 

I  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  a  humble  personage. 

Cranmer,  Your  stars,  EUesmere,  must  be  stars  of  a  very  moderate 
capacity,  and  very  ready  to  be  thanked,  if  they  sanction  this  appeal 
to  them  respecting  your  humility. 

Milverton,  Mine  is  a  very  ungrateful  task.  I  want  to  show  you 
all,  how  very  ill-educated  we  are ;  and  how  very  few  of  us  can  pre- 
sume to  call  ourselves  men  of  culture  in  any  liberal  sense  of  the 
word. 

EUesmere,  Now  he  is  going  to  oppress  us  with  his  vast  powers  of 
memory.  He  will  make  out  that  everybody  is  a  savage,  and  only  fit 
to  be  a  cannibal,  who  does  not  know  fifteen  languages,  and  five  and 
twenty  separate  branches  of  science. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  Milverton's  prodigious  memory 
enables  him  to  say  to  you  :  **  It  was  seven  years  ago,  when  we  were 
at  the  end  of  that  gravel  walk,  and  were  just  going  into  the  green- 
house, that  you  mentioned  to  me  that  I  must  be  an  idiot  if  I  believed 
that,  in  our  time,  we  should  ever  have  household  suffrage.  It  was 
on  a  Tuesday,  if  you  recollect,  and  you  were  going  up  to  town  early 
on  Wednesday  morning."  I  do  not  like  living  with  fellows  that 
have  such  a  memory.  The  pleasant  people  to  live  with  are  those  that 
forget  soon.     What  a  memory  women  have  for  injuries  ! 

Cranmer.  I  don't  wonder,  EUesmere,  you  wish  to  live  with  people 
of  short  memories.  Never  mind :  I  forget  nine-tenths  of  the  out- 
rageous things  you  have  ever  said  against  me. 

EUesmere,  Thank  you,  Cranmer.  I  can  assure  you  I  very  soon 
forget  your  piercing  sarcasms.  I  say  with  Ca)8ar,  let  me  have  men 
about  me  who  are  fat,  and  can  forget  things.  The  British  public 
is  a  charming  pubUc  to  deal  with.    Why  ?   Because  it  is  fat,  and  can 
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forget  things,  Otlierwise  it  would  fare  ill  with  certain  politicians 
whom  I  could  name,  and  who  always  rely  upon  the  splendid  forget- 
fulness  of  that  excellent  public.  I  hate  your  lean,  rememberative 
people. 

By  the  way,  I  do  not  find  that  Milverton  is  bo  prone  to  recollect 
those  remarks  I  made  to  lum  seven  years  ago,  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  quite  right. 

Milverton.  I  suppose  you  will  now  allow  me  to  commence  the  con- 
eideration  of  the  subject  which  I  wish  so  much  to  bring  before  you. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arrange  j 
the  subject  of  culture  under  the  following- 

ElkHmere.  I  do  think,  Milverton,  you  are  the  oddest  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     At  this  moment  we] 
are  all  of  us  thinking,  day  and  night  (at  least  all  of  us  except  you),  I 
about  this  dreadful  war;  but  your  stoical  or  epicurean  mind  suddenly* 
betakes  itself  to  the  serene  contemplation  of  culture.      I  believe  you 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  paradox. 

Milverion.  What  should  you  say,  then,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
the  general  subjeet  of  culture  has  been  revived  in  my  mind  by  the 
consideration  of  this  war  ? 

What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lato  defeats  of  the  French  ? 
*'  Ignorance,  my  dear  madam/'  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  "  simple 
ignorance," — ignorance  of  topography  ;  ignorance  of  language  ; 
Ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  nations  ;  ignorance  of  their 
own  resources. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Charles  V.,  as  a  statesman  ond  a  soldier, 
thought  80  highly  of  a  knowledge  of  languages,  when  he  said,  The ' 
man  who  knows  two  languages  is  twice  a  man.  A  sort  of  sublime 
conceit  seems  to  overcome  the  French  in  their  study  of  foreign 
languages,  when  they  do  study  them.  They  can't  spell 
name  rightly  ;  they  can't  make  a  quotation  accurately.  I  took  up 
yesterday  a  work  of  one  of  their  greatest  scholars.  He  must  needs 
quote  Shakspeare  after  this  fashion :  *'  To  be,  or  no  to  be  "  ;  and 
for  proper  names,  the  only  two  names  that  I  have  observed  them 
always  to  spell  accurately,  are  "  London  "  and  **  Palmerston,"  How 
true  that  copy-book  sentence  is,  that  **  Conceit  is  the  mother  of  ^ 
Ignorance."  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  your  supposing  you 
know  a  thing,  when  you  do  not  know  it.  This  kind  of  conceit  hasj 
been  the  ruin  of  theologians,  metaphysicians,  geographers- 

Eiksmere.  Historians — 

Miherton. ^and  statesmen.     In  this  particular  case  I  should 

rather  like  to  turn  the  word  culture  into  that  of  information.  It  is 
the  want  of  information, — ^proceeding,  however,  very  largely  from 
a  want  of  culture,  which  is  the  ruin  of  states. 
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"War  is  a  thing  which  of  necessity  occupies — I  may  say  absorbs — r 
our  attention  while  it  is  going  on  ;  but  observe  in  history  how  unin- 
teresting a  thing  it  is  for  the  most  part.  One  war  is  very  like  another. 
Some  years  hence,  if  this  conversation  were  to  be  reported,  a  reader 
would  hardly  know  for  a  time  of  which  war  we  were  talking.  To 
make  any  use  of  our  study  of  any  particular  war,  our  object  should 
be  to  get  behind  or  beyond  the  common  topics,  and  to  see  what  are 
the  true  causes  of  success  or  failure. 

Sir  Arthur.  And  for  that  purpose,  I  agree  with  Milverton,  wo 
must  come  back  to  culture. 

Milverton.  Yes ;  can  you  doubt,  for  instance,  what  will  be  the 
groundwork  of  failure  on  our  part,  if  we  ever  do  fail  in  war  ?  Will 
it  not  be  our  defect  in  organizing — that  horrid  want  of  arrangement 
and  of  forethought  which  is  to  be  seen  throughout  our  civil  life  P 
For  instance,  there  is  a  certain  great  railway  station,  not  very  far 
from  London.  I  see  all  our  Crimean  blunders  in  that  station.  I 
contemplate  it  with  awe,  considering  the  immense  stupidity  of 
which  mankind — British  mankind — is  capable.  Everything  is 
done  that  should  be  omitted,  and  everything  is  omitted  that  should 
be  done.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  same  want  of  arrangement,  which 
is  visible  in  that  station,  and  in  many  others  like  it,  will  not  be  dis- 
played in  our  arrangements  for  war  ?  You  take  such  a  mean  view, 
EUesmere,  of  the  word  culture.  I  do  not  mean  exclusively  the 
culture  that  is  to  be  attained  from  books.  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
for  example,  that  organization  is  a  thing  that  can  be  taught — that 
people  can  be  brought  up  to  be  good  organizers.  Why,  even  the 
defects  of  temperament  can  in  a  great  degree  be  cured  by  culture  ! 
It  is  said  that  in  this  war  their  arms  of  precision  have  not  been 
made  the  most  use  of  by  the  French,  on  account  of  their  excitability 
of  temperament  and  their  indulgence  in  aimless  rapidity  of  firing. 

Cranmer,  I  was  much  struck  by  what  you  said,  Milverton,  as 
regards  the  mischief  which  has  been  caused  to  the  French  by  their 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages. 

EUesmere.  Yes ;  I  dare  say  that  a  knowledge  of  those  dreadful 
irregular  verbs  in  the  German  would  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
war. 

Milverton.  I  mean  something  much  wider  and  deeper  than  that 
peculiar  form  of  ignorance.  What  a  disadvantage  that  nation  is 
under  of  which  other  nations  know  much,  while  it  knows  but  little 
of  other  nations.  The  Greeks  were  sure  to  be  beaten  ultimately  by 
the  barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  because  they  knew  so  little  of 
those  barbarians. 

Sir  Arthur.  It  is  a  similar  disadvantage  that  we  authors,  Milverton, 
labour  under  in  society.     Other  people  know  so  much  about  us — 
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about  oiir  most  cherished  opinions— while  we  know  so  little  about 
them. 

Ladtj  EUvHmere.  If  Shakspeare  had  travelJed,  would  he  bare  beexi 
a  greater  man  ? 

Maulevenr.  I  think  very  little  of  travelling;.  A  fijol  longs  tocarrj 
his  folly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  He  does  carry  it  thither, 
and  he  brings  it  all  back  with  him. 

Mihrrton,  I  am  not  going  to  declare  that  any  particidar  form  of ' 
culture  is  the  only  form,  or  the  chief  form.     Keeping  our  discourse^ 
for  the  moment  upon  culture,  as  regards  war,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
what  a  signal  proof  of  culture  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  wonderful  kindness 
shown  to  the  wounded.     What  does  this  indicate?     It  shows  that 
Christian  culture,  though  it  has  not  succeeded  in  eradicating  war, 
has  introduced  a  spirit  of  humanity  hitherto  unknown.     We  now  , 
feel  something  of  what  is  the  worth  of  any  iudividutil  man,  looked  at  | 
in  every  possible  way,  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  cultivator. 

Sir  Arthitr.  A  possible  inventor, 

Milverfon.  The  feebleness  of  the  world  proceeds  from  its  want  of 
real  men.  And  even  the  least  worthy  of  men,  with  the  exception  of 
confirmed  thieves,  hardly  ever  pass  through  the  world  without  having 
done  some  one  good  stroke  of  work  for  it. 

Manlcvcrer*  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  so  often  to  come  in  and  check 
Milverton's  enthusiasm,  when  he  rushes  into  some  absurd  praise  of 
mankind.  lie  admits  that  his  **  Chri.stian  culture  "  has  not  "  eradi- 
cated war;"  but  I  really  do  think  it  might  have  done  something 
more  than  it  has  done  to  prevent  war.  How  we  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  ancient  mode  of  deciding  disputes  by  **  wager  of  battle'* 
between  one  man  and  another.  Is  this  mode  of  settling  disputes  I 
made  more  sensible  by  many  men  being  engaged  in  it  ?  Haa 
arbitration  made  any  advance  a^  a  means  of  reconciling  nations  ?  I 
pause  for  a  reply, 

Elkwivrc,  Then  you  are  full  of  hope  for  mankind,  and  are  astonished 
that  they  do  not  do  better.  I  thought  you  held  with  Byron,  that 
man  has  ever  been  a  wretched  creature,  and  ever  will  be.  Besides, 
you  know  people  must  be  amused,  and  nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
war, 

Mi/rerion,  Don't  talk  in  that  heartless  way,  Ellesmere.  It  might 
have  been  true  in  former  days.  I  really  don't  know  what  a  baron , 
in  olden  times  had  to  amuse  him  but  wars  and  forays.  But  now 
there  is  so  much  to  interest  and  occupy  any  man,  from  kings  upwards 
and  downwards— things  which  we  did  not  appreciate  before.  Look 
at  the  savagery  of  great  towns.  Would  it  not  be  enough  for  the 
fame  of  any  great  minister  or  potent  monarch,  if  it  could  be  said  of 
him.  that  he  found  his  capital,  or  any  of  his  great  towns,  treeleds. 
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colourless,  bathless,  mudful,  smoke- stained,  its  amusements  coarse, 
the  dress  of  its  inhabitants  hideous,  its  food  adulterated,  its  drink 
pernicious,  its  crime  organized,  its  infectious  diseases  for  the  meet* 
part  unguarded  against,  its  open  spaces  gradually  being  encroached 
upon — and  that  he  left  it  a  bright,  beautiful,  well-behaved,  healthy 
city,  with  honest  food  to  eat,  and  graceful  amusements  to  amuse  it  ? 

Ellesmere,  And  large  spaces  for  the  children  and  the  dogs  to  play 
about. 

MUverton,  This  is  harder  work,  too  ;  requiring  much  more  intellect 
and  energy  than  going  to  war. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  want  to  revert  to  our  discussion  of  the  present  war. 
Let  us  keep  to  that  for  the  moment. 

MUverton.  If  so,  there  is  a  remark  which  I  want  to  make  about  it. 

Our  newspapers  have  received  great  praise,  and  justly  so,  for  the 
immense  pains  they  have  taken  to  keep  us  well  informed  about  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

Ellesniere,  That  is  their  business ;  it  pays. 

Cranmer.  I  believe  EUesmere  dislikes  to  hear  anybody  praised. 

MUverton,  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  deserve  more  praise, 
and  Ellesmere  will  not  grudge  it  to  them,  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken  to  bring  out  clearly  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war. 

Ellesmere,  I  believe  Milverton  has  written  several  of  those  articles 
himself. 

Milverton,  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  a  sort  of  despair  of  writing 
anything  upon  the  subject ;  and  if  it  were  not  a  paradox  to  say  so, 
I  think  I  feel  these  horrors  and  miseries  too  acutely  to  write  about 
them  well. 

Sir  Arthur.  And  then,  too,  one  feels  that  in  addressing  the  British 
people,  one  is  addressing  that  people  which  requires  the  least 
lecturing  upon  the  subject.  One  feels  that  they  might  reply  to  one 
by  saying,  "  We  know  all  that,  it  is  no  news  to  us :  but  what  can 
we  do?" 

Milverton,  It  is  a  curious  thing;  but,  far  and  away,  the  best 
writers  who  have  written  books  on  this  subject,  are  Frenchmen. 

I  will  tell  you  what  would  be  a  famous  thing  for  the  world,  and 
that  would  be,  to  institute  a  course  of  reading  for  the  young  of 
foreign  countries  in  this  subject.  How  I  should  like  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  Examiner  in  Prussia,  France,  or  Russia,  in  order  to  institute 
such  a  course. 

Cranmer,  What  would  be  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Milverton,  There  would  be  very  instructive  bits  which  I  should 
select  from  the  old  chroniclers,  from  Gibbon,  and  from  some  of  the 
histories  of  Eastern  wars,  which  were  singularly  cruel  wars.  Thea 
I  should  have,  as  a  text-book,  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  Napoleon's 
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BasBiaii  Campaign.  There  are  admirable  books  on  that  campatgn. 
Then  I  should  insist  upon  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels  as  a  sub- 
ject of  examination ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  higher  classes,  I  should 
insist  upon  Bastiat's  great  Ti-ork  forming  the  basis  of  their  anti- 
warlike  studies.     These  are  the  French  authors  I  allude  to- 

Cranmer,  I  have  read  other  works  of  Bastiat ;  but  not  the  omo  ^ 
which  you  speak  of, 

MUrerton,  It  is  excellent.  One  of  the  great  maxims  which  I  hold 
to  in  Ufe  is,  that  the  indirect  results  of  any  evil  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
the  most  formidable  results.  This  is  what  Bastiat  shows  as  regards 
war,  and  as  regards  standing  armies  and  large  armaments.  The  , 
measure  of  civilization  in  a  people  is  to  l>e  found  in  its  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  wrongfulnesft  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
courageous  body  of  men  exists  in  the  world  than  that  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  any  people  who  woidd  more  delight  in  the  severest 
physical  contests.  I  cannot  imagine  a  people  who  would  be  more 
fervid  when,  they  had  undertaken  a  just  war.  But  it  must  be  just, 
or  they  rausjt  believe  it  to  be  just,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  must  hold  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  their  conscientiousness  would 
blunt  their  swords. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  think  you  are  right,  Milverton.  What  I  complain 
of  in  the  French,  especially  in  most  of  their  great  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  subject,  is  the  low  view,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  take  of  it. 

Elhmnere.  I  think  you  are  wrong.  Sir  Arthur.     What  you  per- 
ceive and  dislike  in  them,  if  I  read  them  rightly,  is  something  which 
pen^ades  their  whole  course  of  thought,  or,  I  should  nither  say,  of ' 
expression.     If  it  were  not  an  arrogant  thing  to  say,  these  great 
writers  and  speakers  ought  to  have  a  man  like  me  at  their  elbow. 
Tou  have  no  idea  of  the  use  that  I  have  been  to  Jlilverton*     These 
Frenchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  using  vague  generalities  of  expreasion 
which  do  fatal  mischief.  They  make  immense  deductions  from  scanty 
premises ;  and,  in  short,  a  good  deal  of  their  ^vrithig  and  speaking 
is  as  the  notes  of  the  big-drum.      For  instance,  after  a  man  haa  ' 
enuDierated  every  kind  of  force  which  coidd  be  brought  to  bear  upoa 
the  present  emergency,  there  will  come  a  sentence,  perhaps  occupying  ' 
a  paragraph,  **  Be-hind  us  all  is  France." 

If  you  come  to  analyze  this  kind  of  thing  you  find  it  contains 
nothing  serviceable. 

Cranmcr,  Don't  you  mean,  Elleamere,  bombast  and  braggadocio  ? 

ElieHmere,  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mi  I  Virion,  Ko ;  he  does  not,  Cranmer,  I  have  often  longed  to 
describe  the  kind  of  thing  that  EUesmere  has  been  endeavouring  to 
put  before  us.     It  would  require  an  elaborate  essay  to  do  so.     I  have 
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perceived  something  kindred  to  what  Ellesmere  means  in  their 
greatest  writings.  They  begin  with  a  theory — facts  must  be  made 
to  conform  to  it.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  sufficient 
appreciation  of  the  odd  and  strange  motives  which  actuate  mankind. 
AVhen  you  look  into  any  long  course  of  great  transactions  you  find 
scores  of  strange  motives  actuating  the  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  these  transactions.  I  have  a  theory  which  a  little  explains  this 
error  of  theirs,  and  it  is  that  every  Frenchman  is  more  like  every 
other  Frenchman,  than  every  Englishman  is  like  every  other 
Englishman. 

Sir  Arthur,  Hence,  what  is  called  a  great  idea,  when  it  once  gets 
into  the  heads  of  the  French,  is  more  pestilent  than  it  is  elsewhere, 
as  it  is  more  supremely  prevalent.  All  the  great  evils  in  the  world 
have  proceeded  from  what  are  called  "  great  ideas  "  getting  into  the 
heads  of  many  men.  In  fact,  as  some  one  has  well  said,  "  thinking 
in  mobs ''  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world,  as  it  is  sure  to 
lead  to  acting  in  mobs. 

Milverton.  Your  maxim,  Sir  Arthur,  must  really  be  taken  with 
much  reservation.  All  the  great  good  in  the  world  has  proceeded 
from  great  ideas  getting  hold  of  vast  numbers  of  beings — Christianity 
for  instance. 

As  we  are  all  laying  down  maxims  at  present,  I  shall  venture  to 
propound  one  of  my  own — namely,  that  one  of  the  greatest  arts  ii^ 
life,  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  is  to  know  how  to  make  excep- 
tions, and  this  by  reason  of  the  intense  lazinesss  of  mankind. 

Ellesmere,  And  their  natural  objection  to  the  painful  process  of 
having  to  think  out  anything  thoroughly. 

Milverton,  Yes  ;  the  decadence  of  nations  may  be  traced  to  this.  I 
always  call  it  Byzantine.  Whenever  I  see  in  the  present  time,  or 
when,  reading  of  past  times,  I  find  a  nation  rushing  into  one  course 
of  thought,  taking  up  rules  which  they  fondly  imagine  to  be  princi- 
ples, I  always  say  to  myself,  they  are  becoming  Byzantine,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  symptoms  of  decay.  You  may  notice  instances  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  ministry,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  private  individuals.  They  come  into  power  with  a  set  of  ideas 
implying  a  course  of  conduct ;  and  they  do  not  know  when  to  make 
the  exceptions. 

Ellesmere,  Exceptivity  (I  like  to  coin  a  new  word.  It  annoys  the 
precise  Milverton,  and  perplexes  Cranmer),  exceptivity  requires  so 
much  moral  courage,  and  especially,  so  much  fearlessness  as  regards 
the  charge  which  all  men  dread,  more  or  less,  of  inconsistency. 

Milverton.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  the  direction  of  public 
afiairs  it  is  so  difficult  and  so  dangerous  to  be  inconsistent  on  the  sly. 
Apropos  of  this  I  always  think  of  that  story  which  the  poet  Coleridge 
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used  to  trll  so  admirably,  of  his  being  on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach 
with  a  coachman,  who  lectured  him  severely  upon  the  impropriety  of 
throwing^  halfpence  to  the  beggars  who  followed  the  coach.  Pre- 
eefntly  a  little  ragged  boy  followed  the  coach  perscTeringly  for  a  long 
way.  Coleridge,  being  afraid  of  another  lecture  from  the  coachman, 
buttoned  up  his  pockets.  Soon,  however,  he  felt  some  very  queer 
jerks,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  movements  of  the  coachman  ; 
and,  watching  attentirely,  Coleridge  found  that  the  coachman  waa 
with  difficulty  getting  halfpence  out  of  his  pocket  (you  know  what  a 
be-wrappcd  and  involvccl  creature  a  stage-coachman  was  in  the 
days),  and  throwing  them  furtively  to  the  ragged,  shoeless  child. 

You  see^  the  coachman  probably  knew  when  to  make  the  excepticm, 
and  had  the  courage  to  mnke  it,  though  furtively. 

Oh  !  how  the  moral  of  that  small  anecdote  might  be  applied  to 
more  potent  people  than  coachmen,  to  those  who  drive  the  great  state 
carriage.  You  find  out  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  ;  you  would' 
like  to  employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  State.  But  he  is  ovei^-age, 
or  he  does  not  know  Greek,  or  he  has  some  defect  or  other  which  i» 
hit  by  one  of  your  trumpery  rales  ;  and,  instead  of  breaking  through 
your  nile,  you  bless  your  rule,  and  magnify  it,  and  say  to  yourselves, 
"  How  good  we  are  to  abide  by  our  rules,  and  not  to  do  what  we 
wish  to  do,  and  what  we  know  it  would  be  best  to  do !  *'  Have 
the  Medes  and  Persians — those  men  of  such  strictness  that  they  have 
become  proverbial  for  their  abiding  by  laws  and  i-ules — lasted  fl^i 
great  nations  ? 

Elkmnere,  Hurrah  for  *'  the  Exceptional !  "  It  will  take  its  place,  | 
in  Sir  Arthur's  vocabularj^  side  by  side  with  the  Good,  and  the  True,  | 
and  the  Beautiful. 

Mikerion.  Do  let  me  give  you  one  more  instance  of  what  I  mean* 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  Irequent  instance.  I  do  not  know  that  anything 
has  been  more  prejudii:ial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  tho  world, 
especially  to  the  railway  interest,  than  the  system  of  *'  qualifica- 
tions." I  always  protested  against  it  from  my  earliest  years;  and  I 
see  BO  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  What  do  you  do  P  You  lay 
down  a  rule  that  a  man  shall  not  be  elected  as  a  governor  or  director, 
unleea  he  possesses  a  certain  property  qualification,  and,  moreover, 
which  is  still  worse,  imless  he  has  possessed  that  qualification  for  a 
oertain  time.  By  this  rule  you  limit  your  choice  enormously.  What 
you  want  is  a  man — a  governing  man ;  a  man  who  will  do  your 
work  well  for  you  from  the  love  of  good  government,  as  regards  any- 
thing which  he  takes  m  hand.  You  will  neither  secure  him,  iior 
stimulate  him  to  any  great  extent,  by  insisting  on  his  having  a  large 
pecuni^iry  interest  in  its  success.  All  the  best  men  will  work  well, 
if  they  will  work  at  all,  without  that.     It  was  the  poor  man  in  tho 
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Scriptures  whose  wisdom  saved  the  city  ;  and  probably  no  pecuniary 
interest  that  you  could  have  given  him,  would  have  made  him  do 
more  or  less  than  he  did — ^if  anything,  less. 

Sir  Arthur,  This  is  all  very  true,  I  daresay,  Milverton.  Doubt- 
less we  and  the  French,  and  every  other  people  that  I  have  ever 
known  anything  about,  have  not  known  how  and  when  to  admit  the 
Exceptional.  You  see,  I  do  not  mind  Ellesmere's  somewhat  faded 
sneer,  and  am  quite  ready  to  join  the  Exceptional  with  the  Beautiful 
and  the  True.  But  my  mind  is  at  present  full  only  of  the  war,  and 
I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will  delight  the  malice  that 
Mauleverer  bears  against  mankind — or  rather  pretends  to  bear,  when 
he  is  with  us. 

There  is  one  thing  I  say  which  this  war  has  fearfully  illustrated. 
We  had  all  known  something  about  this  thing  before — at  any  rate, 
those  of  us  who  had  read  Rochefoucault,  and  the  other  writers  who 
write  cynically. 

Ellesmere.  I  put  in  an  objection  at  once.  "  Cynically,"  my  dear 
ladies,  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  for  dog,  and  may  be  rendered 
dogically.  Now  what  a  shame  it  is  to  put  upon  dogs  the  meanest 
aspects  of  human  nature.  But  what  were  you  going  to  say,  Sir 
Arthur  ? 

Sir  Arthur,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  comments  upon  this  war 
have  aflTorded  the  most  trenchant  exemplification  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  my  time  of  the  base  and  unjust  condemnation  which 
mostly  follows  failure. 

Ellesmere,  I  must  interrupt  again.  If  there  is  anything  which 
dogs  do  not  delight  to  do,  it  is  to  condemn  failure.  They  never 
desert  their  unfortunate  master  because  he  is  unfortunate.  You  will 
say,  in  your  foolish,  critical  fashion,  that  they  do  not  understand 
failure.  You  little  know  dogs.  If  they  did  read  the  newspapers,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  them.  They  would  always  be  true  to 
the  master  who  had  fed  them. 

Milverton.  You  all  know  that  I  think  little  of  future  fame,  and  as 
little  of  ill- fame  as  of  good  fame.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  recognise 
one  another  in  a  future  life,  increased  knowledge  will  develop  a  sorrow 
and  a  pity  that  cannot  even  be  imagined  now ;  and  that  no  spirit  of 
the  blest  will  find  it  in  his  heart  to  condemn  the  most  erring  of  his 
brethren.  But,  with  all  this  belief  in  the  toleration  and  the  sympathy 
that  will  hereafter  be  produced  by  possessing  an  ampler  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  humanity,  one  must  confess  that  one  should  not 
like  to  be  pointed  out  in  a  future  world  as  the  creature  who,  when  on 
earth,  was  alwaf/sfor  the  strongest.  If  there  is  anything  especially  and 
undoubtedly  unchristian,  it  is  the  worship  of  worldly  success.  This 
is  An ti- Christ. 
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Sir  Arthur.  Dante  has  drawn  many  fearful  pictures  of  what  ar^ 
supposed  to  ho  the  extremes  of  human  wickedness,  many  of  them 
representing  sins  which  would  fall  off  from  a  disembodied  creature ; 
hut  I  can  faintly  imagine  what  he  would  have  said  of  the  wretch  who 
was  always  for  the  strongest ;  how  he  would  have  pictured  him  aa 
inevitably  a  denizen  of  the  nethermost  hell  of  ail — a  hell  full  of  the 
drainage  of  all  tlmt  U  execrable  from  all  the  other  abodes  of  hell. 

MiiceHon.  I  almost  doubt  if  there  is  any  such  man.  There  are  men 
who  talk  as  if  they  were  always  for  the  strongest,  but  in  their  hearta 
they  sympathise  with  the  weakest.  Neverthek\ss  I  can  image  some- 
thing of  a  public  character,  something  which  should  combine  the 
occasional  basenesses  of  many  men — something  commercial,  for  in- 
stance— which  should  always  be  for  the  strongest. 

Eliffimen\  Well,  there  is  one  comfort,  nobcHiy  can  say  this  of  me. 

Crunmer,  No,  Sir  John ;  your  lovo  of  opposition  prevents  your 
being  a  victim  to  this  vice,  The  crowing  of  the  victorious  party  will 
always  command  a  counter-crow  from  8ir  John  Ellesmere. 

EUesmen\  Well  said,  Cranmer  j  and  put  epi grammatically.  I  don't 
care  if  it  be  a  counter- vice  that  prevents  in  me  this  greatest  of  all 
vices.  At  any  rate,  you  believe  that  I  am  always  inclined  to  crow 
out  for,  I  would  rather  say  to  bark  up  for,  the  beaten  party.  And 
so  I  am.  There  will  always  be  enough  of  hired  shouting  for  the 
conquerors. 

Milverton,  Yes :  and  one  can  appeal  to  posterity.  Do  you  remember 
what  I  quoted  to  you  some  time  ago  from  my  favourite,  Metastasio  ? 
It  is  where  Themistocles  says,  **  that  futuie  ages  will  envy  him,  not 
so  much  for  his  triumphs,  as  for  his  misfortunes,"  one  of  the  tmest 
sayings  that  I  think  has  ever  been  said.  How  dull,  too,  is  the  career 
of  an  unbroken  fortune  ! 

I  must,  however,  recall  to  you  the  very  words  of  Metastasio  \- — 

**  Xxivid^niLiiQO  J 
Forsd  l'et&  fbture, 
Fiu  chc  i  trionfi  miei,  lo  mien  venttuG.*' 

Ellemiere,  I  will  give  you  another  noble  saying,  the  nobility  of 
which  has  not  been  eifaced  by  its  being  somewhat  hackneyed: — 
Victrix  causa  Dciei  jjlAcuit,  aed  victa  Catoui, 

You  look  up,  Blanche,  for  a  translation  of  the  Latin.  I  can  give 
it  you. 

The  Play  was  successful :  nine  newspaper  critics  went  home  with 
the  author  to  supper,  and  said  he  was  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world. 
The  Play  was  damned :  the  only  person  who  went  homo  with  the 
author  was  Sir  John  Ellesmere,  and  Sir  John  said,  that  it  was  more 
to  the  author's  credit  that  the  Play  had  been  damned,  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Play  been  saved.    Moreover,  Sir  John  added,  that 
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it  all  depends  upon  the  audience  ;  and  hisses  from  some  people  are  a 
form  of  praise  more  welcome  than  clapping  of  hands  from  others. 

Lady  Ellemiere,  What  a  wonderful  language  Latin  must  be :  so 
few  words  in  it  require  so  many  in  English  to  render  them. 

EUesmere.  The  translation,  my  dear,  was  large  and  liberal,  but 
not  loose.  There  are,  however,  as  the  Latin  passage  intimates,  very 
few  EUesmeres  in  the  world.  Alas  for  it !  Hence  the  value  of  the 
Proverb,  "  Nothing  fails  like  failure  " — a  more  significant  Proverb, 
perhaps,  than,  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

Cranmcr,  I  wish  you  clever  people  would  tell  us  more  what  you 
think  about  this  particular  war,  instead  of  dwelling  on  this  particular 
form  of  human  baseness. 

EUesmere,  Yes,  both  Cranmer  and  I  were  aware  that  failure  in 
the  actor  educed  baseness  in  the  bystander.  Even  the  philanthropic 
Mauleverer  will  own  that.  But  tell  us  what  you  think  about  the 
causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  war. 

Mikerton.  With  respect  to  the  real  causes  of  the  war,  one  cannot 
help  having  much  sympathy  with  both  sides,  and  feeling  that  if  we 
had  been  in  the  position  of  either  side,  we  might  have  acted  much  as 
they  have  done.  The  unification  of  our  nation  is  an  idea  which, 
if  we  had  been  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  German  people, 
would  have  been  a  most  stirring  idea  with  us,  and  would  have 
induced  us  to  do  many  good  things. 

Sir  Arthur,  And  many  bad  things. 

EUesmere.  Yes;  Unifications,  to  use  Milverton's  fine  word,  are 
seldom  made  with  rose-water. 

Sir  Arthur,  Nothing  is  more  unscrupulous,  or  more  cruel,  than  an 
idea — or  rather  than  the  men  who  once  become  possessed  by  an 
idea. 

Milverton,  The  first  Napoleon  hated  Ideologists,  as  he  called 
them  ;  and  was  himself  a  signal  victim  to  Ideology. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  motive  which  actuated  the  other  side.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  desire  to  maintain  a  military  supremacy.  Put  it  as 
our  own  case.  Don't  you  think  we  should  be  very  much  inclined  to 
go  to  war,  on  any  pretext,  if  our  naval  supremacy  were  threatened  P 
Of  all  things,  the  thing  I  like  best  is  to  be  just  if  one  can,  and  not 
only  to  be  just  in  our  dealings,  but  in  our  imaginations. 

But  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  not  the  causes,  but  the 
consequences,  of  the  war.  Though  fully  sympathising  with  the 
motives  that  actuate  the  Prussians,  I  cannot  but  view  with  intense 
alarm  the  indirect  consequences  of  their  victories.  I  fear  that  all 
European  nations,  and  perhaps  the  Americans  too,  will  imitate 
the  Prussian  military  system.  Now,  that  I  look  upon  as  decidedly 
a  retrograde  movement  for  the  world. 
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Cra$wur,  Wait  a  minute,  iGlvepton.     WiU  not  the  adoption  of ^ 
tills  system  diminish  standing  armies  ? 

MilceHofi,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should.     I  believe  we  shall  hare 
both  evils — the  evil  of  large  standing  anm€s>  and  the  trnmease  eu 
m  it  seems  to  me^  of  any  portion  of  the  best  part  of  a  civilian's  Ufiafl 
being  obliged  to  be  devgted  to  military  training.     Of  course  1  know 
what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  retro^ 
movement  to  do  away  with  the  division  of  labour,  which  the  Pr 
military  system  tends  to  abrogate. 

You  sec,  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that  there  is  such  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  not  one  man  too  many  to  do 
it— and,  moreover,  that  to  attain  excellence  (oonsidering  the  short- 
ness of  life),  a  man's  whole  time  most  he  given  to  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  disposed  to  exoeL 

The  gre^t  strides  that  have  been  made  in  civilization  have 
made  in  the  brief  intervals  of  peace  which  the  world  has  enjoyed. 
Kow,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  having  been  made  solely,  or  chiefly, 
by  the  material  comfort  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  peace ;  but  from 
the  time  and  the  thought  that  have  been  devoted  by  individual  m€ 
to  the  highest  and  noblest  arts  of  peace.  Come,  now ;  I  will  bring' 
home  to  you  what  I  mean  by  taking  particular  instances.  Would 
you  Uke  to  have  had  some  of  ^e  best  yea»  of  Faraday^s  life  directed 
to  military  training  ?  Or  Wheatstone's,  or  Sir  James  Simpson's^  or 
Dickens's,  or  Thackeray's,  or  scores  more,  whom  I  could  mention. 

EUeamere,  I  could  di*ag  on  existence  if  all  the  eminent  men  wha 
ever  lived  had  done  a  little  less  than  they  have  done. 

Milr^rton.  Yes;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  have  done  nothing  at 
all,  if  you  liad  diverted  their  minds,  at  a  critical  period  of  their  liveSp., 
from  those  pursuits  which  were  especially  suited  to  those  minda. ' 
However,  on  reflection,  I  think  that  it  was,  perhaps,  weak  in  me  to 
take  these  particular  instances.     Do  you  know,  Ellesmere,  that  agri- 
culture is  a  thing  requiring  the  whole  devotion  of  a  man's  mind  ? 
You  innocently  suppose,  I  dare  say,  that  you  could  get  up  agriculture 
— and  so  you  could,  as  far  as  enabling  you  to  hold  a  brief  in  soma  J 
case  concerning  it ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,  that  you  have  not  an  idea! 
of  the  close  and  unremitting  observation  of  nature,  which  is  needful 
for  practical  success  in   agriculture.      You   would  be  surprisiKl   to 
find  how  much  knowledge  is  possessed  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers — knowledge  of  a  kind  not  to  bo  taught  by  books,  and  very 
much  resembling  that  knowledge  which  doctors  and  surgeons  acquire 
by  immense  experience,  and  which  they  cannot  impart  to  you. 

Cranmer,  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  very  true^ 

Sir  Arthur.   Trca-bien,  as  they  say  in  the  French  Chambers. 
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Mikerton.  To  men  like  you  I  need  hardly  take  the  pains  of  working 
my  case  out  further. 

Lady  EUcamere.  Work  it  out  for  us  poor  women,  Leonard. 

M  liver  ton,  I  will,  my  dear.  I  have  studied  chemistry.  I  know 
pretty  well  what  books  can  tell  me  about  it ;  and  I  know  enough  to 
know  that  I  could  never  be  a  great  chemist.  I  see  that  it  takes  years 
to  attain  that  delicate  appreciation  of  minute  differences,  that  intent- 
ness  of  eye,  that  severity  of  observation  and  of  thought,  which  would 
enable  one  to  do  anything  in  this  great  science.  Another  valuable 
illustration  suddenly  occurs  to  me.  You  think,  I  dare  say,  that  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  look  through  a  microscope,  and  to  appreciate  what 
you  see  by  its  aid ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  lifetime,  with  very 
peculiar  natural  advantages  into  the  bargain,  to  become  a  good 
microscopic  observer.  In  fact,  you  might  almost  reckon  upon  your 
fingers  all  the  great  microscopic  observers  that  have  existed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  microscope. 

As  regards  my  own  craft,  do  you  suppose  that  the  art  of  express- 
ing one's  ideas  tolerably  comes  by  nature,  and  is  not,  for  the  most 
part,  attained  by  great  and  constant  cultivation  ? 

Again :  is  there  any  great  artist,  any  great  statesman,  who  will 
tell  you  that  he  should  have  been  the  better  artist,  or  the  better 
statesman,  for  having  given  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
military  training  ? 

EUesmere,  As  to  artists,  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  to  statesmen,  it 
appears  to  me  that  any  extra  knowledge  that  they  might  have 
gained,  would  have  been  very  useful  to  them ;  and  that  their  minds 
arc  not  so  crowded  up  with  knowledge  as  not  to  be  able  to  store 
away  a  little  more. 

Mllcerfon.  This  is  only  one  of  your  reckless  sneers,  Ellesmere. 
All  the  great  statesmen  I  have  ever  known  have  been  very  laborious 
men  in  their  own  craft,  and  have  found  quite  enough  to  do  in  endea- 
vouring to  master  that.  They  read  through  those  Blue  Books  which 
I  am  afraid  most  of  you  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  only  read 
with  much  skipping,  if  you  read  them  at  all ;  and  then  not  more 
than  one  in  five,  I  believe,  of  these  excellent  works  do  you  reserve 
for  your  especial  reading. 

Ellesmere,  One  in  three  hundred  ! 

Mllverton.  Besides,  look  what  a  training  in  the  way  of  previous 
acquisition  it  requires,  to  be  a  statesmen.  The  history,  the  political 
economy,  the  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  own  country  and  of 
other  countries,  he  ought  to  have  mastered.  The  man  who  has  to 
govern  ludla,  as  our  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had  better  not  have 
given  any  of  the  best  portion  of  his  years  to  military  training. 

Ellenmere,  I  suppose  you  would  have  us  believe,  Milverton,  that 
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Cranmer  had  better  Lave  been  reading  his  Adam  Smith,  whicli  OJ 
course  he  knows  by  heart,  than  practising  the  goose-step,  which 
feat,  by  the  way,  he  never  would  have  accomplighed,  and  which 
would  not  have  aided  him  in  acquiring  that  supreme  meanneisa  by 
which  he  ever  distinguished  himself  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  know  I  never  could  get  him  to  do  anything  for  my 
constituents  that  cost  more  than  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

MUcerton,  Ah  !  there  you  touch  me  nearly.  If  statesmen  had 
studied  more  closely  the  resources  of  states  and  the  means  of  develop- 
ing them, — if  they  had  thoroughly  appreciated  the  likeness  and  the 
difference,  especially  the  difference  that  there  m  between  the  fortunes 
of  a  state  and  of  an  individual,  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  that 
meanness,  which,  I  must  own,  may  sometimes  be  justly  imputed  to 
them  in  the  present  day.  It  is  the  want  of  cultivation,  not  the 
exjcess  of  it  in  one  direction,  that  has  produced  this  dangerous  dispo- 
sition which  they  delight  to  manifest. 

Sir  Arthur.    You  think  with   me,    Milverton,   then,   that  it 
dangerous  ? 

Mikerion.  I  do.  You  may  think  me  pedantic  in  referring  so  muo 
to  History  as  I  do ;  but  I  have  ever  observed  that  the  decadence  of  j 
nation  has  been  preluded  by  a  fit  of  unreasonable  economy. 

Cranmer*  And  by  a  fit  of  unreasonable  expense, 

Ellemticrc,  Very  good,  Cranmer,  very  good  indeed,- — -according  to 
my  thinking. 

Mikerton,  I  am  also  wilLng  to  say  **  very  good."  The  two  things 
are  not  incompatible.  The  pendulum  may  first  swing  too  much  to 
one  side,  and  then  too  much  to  the  other.  All  I  maintain  is,  that 
there  is  equal  error  in  the  unreasonable  inclination  to  one  side  as  to 
the  other. 

What  we  gain  from  the  study  of  history  is  a  few  great  ideas,  or 
rather  a  few  great  perceptions.  (I  mean  what  the  French  call 
apergm,)  That  man  is  not  a  wise  man  who  expects  that  history  will 
closely  repeat  itself,  as  is  sometimes  said ;  but  there  are  certain  great 
principles^ — 

EUcsmere,  How  he  changes  his  word !  It  is  first  **  ideas,''  then 
**  perceptions,"  then  "  principles," 

Mi  kerf  on.  Never  mind  the  word:  you  know  what  I  mean.  "Well, 
one  of  these  principles  is,  that  there  must  be  continuom  derehpmenf  in 
a  nation.  Otherwise  it  stagnates :  otherwise  there  may  be  a  certain 
half-dead,  half-alive  prosperity  about  it ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  great 
nation.  I  contend  that  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  governors  checks 
development  on  the  part  of  the  governed*  New  thoughts,  new  hopes^ 
new  aspirations  arise  amongst  the  people.  These  must  be  favoure 
or  the  nation  stands  still. 
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Sir  Arthur,  And  auch  thingg  cannot  be  favoured  when  you  hare 
the  governing  power  looking  upon  the  nation  as  if  it  were  an  individual 
tax-payer.  I  have  heard  statesmen  say,  *'  I  can't  consent  to  this  or 
to  that  expense.  I  feel  for  the  individual  tax-payer,  I  throw  myself 
into  his  position,"  Now  there  comes  in  that  notion  which  Mr. 
Milverton  put  forward  a  little  time  ago,  namely,  that  a  statesman 
should  learn  what  is  the  difference  between  the  govornniont  of  an 
individual's  estate  and  the  government  of  the  estate  of  the  nation, 

Elhmiere.  Give  us  an  instance,  Sir  Arthur  P  I  am  one  of  thoae 
stupid  fellows  who  never  can  appreciate  abstract  propositions. 
Hurrah  for  the  Concrete !  is  what  I  am  always  saying  to  myself  and 
other  people. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  cannot  prove  that  any  individual  tax-payer,  whom 
you  may  take  at  random,  is  benefited  by  technical  education  being 
favoured  by  the  Government.  Very  likely  his  son,  or  his  grandson 
may  be.  But  one  thing  I  am  certain  of;  and  that  is,  that  the  whole 
nation  is  benefited  by  an  improvement  in  technical  education,  which 
improvement  could  not  bo  made  without  Goverument  furtherance. 
The  whole  nation  will  be  made  richer  by  this  furtherance.  If  our 
power  of  designing,  if  our  chemical  knowledge,  if  our  aptitude  for 
wedding  art  to  choiceness  of  material,  is  not  developed,  we  infallibly 
fall  behind  other  nations  ;  and  your  friend,  Cranmer,  tho  individual 
tax-payer,  will  in  some  way  or  other  suffer  for  that. 

Mih'^rton*  I  think  it  will  puzzle  you  to  find  a  good  answer  to  what 
Sir  Arthur  has  just  said  ;  but  I  shall  carry  his  views  much  further 
and  into  humbler  forms  of  detail.  If  ever  this  nation  is  ruined,  it 
will  be  by  a  too  sedulous  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  three-and-sixpencea  you  spoke  of,  Ellesmere.  A  great 
nation's  affairs  should  be  conducted  with  immense  promptitude  and 
with  a  considerable  indifferenco  to  minute  items  of  expenditure, 
especially  when  that  expenditure  is  expended  within  the  country.  A 
man  in  power,  whose  whole  thoughts  should  be  given  to  greater 
things,  should  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation,  on  the  score  of  expense, 
as  to  whether  he  should  send  a  messenger  hither  or  thither,  or  whether 
he  should  employ  an  extra  clerk,  &c,,  &c.  All  these  expenses  are 
vanishing  quantities,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  work 
which  he  has  to  do. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  have  held  high  office,  as  you  know,  and  my  experience 
thoroughly  tallies  with  Milverton's,  who  has  also  bad  great  experience. 
When  I  was  last  in  office  I  was  pulled  up  for  an  expenditure  un- 
authorized, as  they  told  me,  of  £3,  lo^\ — an  expenditure  about  which 
there  could  not  be  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  absolute 
necessity.  It  really  sickened  me  of  office  that  I  should  have,  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  transaction  had  taken  place^  and  when  I  had 
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aeeompHsbed  what  I  intended  to  accomplish,  to  fight  a  battle  for  this 
trampery  expenditure- 
It  was  not  alwa}'^  so.  I  recoUect,  many  years  ago,  Banctioning  a 
considerable  expense  without  any  legal  authority,  which  I  belicTe — 
indeed,  I  am  certain — ^saved  the  countrj^  a  great  number  of  liyea. 
Instead  of  being  reproved,  I  was  highly  praiaod  \  but  such,  I  fear» 
would  not  be  the  case  now. 

MUrerton.  No :  of  course  it  wouldn't.  I  will  tell  you  somethingy 
Sir  Arthur,  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  produced  the  greatest 
possible  mischief*  It  is  the  recent  legislation  imder  which  the  Audit 
Office  acts.  ^J 

Now  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  the  establishmcxit  of  sudd^f 
an  office,  nothing,  in  practice,  can  be  more  injudicious  than  its  being 
encouraged^ — indeed,  almost  compelled^ — to  be  a  vexatious  office.  In 
the  first  place,  though  this  is  a  trifling  matter  in  my  eyes,  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  has  produced  great  additional  expense.  This 
is  No.  1  of  the  evils.  ^— 

No.  2,  which  is  far  more  important,  is  that  it  ooeupies  the  tinu^^^H 
and  irritates  the  minds,  of  those  official  persons  whose  minds  ou^ht  1 
to  be  occupied  in  a  very  different  way.  (>ne  of  the  high  permanent^^ 
officers  of  State  tells  me  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  urgeoJ^H 
business,  whether  writing  difficult  letters  or  conducting  difficult 
interviews,  he  is  constantly  interrupted  by  his  signature  being 
demanded  for  the  expenditure  of  1«.  6rf. 

But  I  am  forgetting  No.  3,  the  most  important  of  alL    This  system 
of  vexatious  audit  prevents  the  governing  man  from  haviug  the 
courage  to  do  that  which  he  would  otherwise  undertake,  and  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  functions.     It  preven 
his  undertaking  those  things  which  are  eminently  needful  for 
public  service,  but  which  it  is  not  his  bounden  duty  to  undertaki 
and  which,  unless  he  is  a  very  brave  and  enduring  kind  of  pei 
he  will  not  undertake  for  fear  of  botheration — a  fear  of  the 
potent  kind. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  years  about  red-tap?  and  ci: 
Gumlocution.     By  far  the  worst  kind  of  red-tape  is  that  which  tab 
the  form  of  distrust  of  subordinates.     That  creates  the  red-tape 
the  mind — the  red-tape  which  prevents  the  subordinate  from  doinj 
the  most  infallibly  necessary  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Now  take  an  instance  &om  a  very  small  incident  in  the  present 
A  correspondent  overhears  a  party  of  French  cuirassiers,  whose  ho: 
are   tied   up   iu   the  court-yard   imder   his   window,    discuss 
grievances.     They  had  marched  that  day  ten  leagues.     The  men  and 
tiie  horses  are  exhausted.     The  town  is  full  of  Government  foi 
and  stores  of  all  kinds ;  but  though  the  poor  men  have  been  aearc! 
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for  the  proper  authority  to  fiirnish  them  with  food  a  ad  lb  rage  ever 
since  four  o'clock — it  is  nine  o*cIock  in  the  evening  when  the  corre- 
spondent overhears  the  talk — they  cannot  get  either  food  or  Ibrage. 

Now,  reflect  upon  this  small  incident. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  food  and  forage  were  not  left  lockcd-up, 
without  any  one  to  superintend  them ;  but  the  superintendent  was 
doubtless  without  the  requisite  authority  to  serve  oat  the  rations, 
Kequisite,  do  I  say  P  that  is  exactly  the  point  whether  it  was  requisite; 
whether  the  circumstances  did  not  conatitute  a  sufficient  requisition ; 
but  the  superintendent  was  no  doubt  afraid  to  act.  It  is  not  routine 
which  is  ruinouis,  it  is  the  fear  of  breaking  through  routine. 

Sir  Arthur.  All  the  mischief  proceeds  from  want  of  trust.  I  say 
always,  if  you  employ  me,  trust  me  utterly.  As  the  head  of  an  office, 
whether  political  or  permanent,  do  you  think  I  wish  to  be  extra- 
vagant ?  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to 
me,  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  with  the  least  possible 
expense  ?  D'  I  am  not  that  kind  of  person— if  I  am  not  to  be  trusted, 
for  goodness'  sake  don*t  employ  me.  The  service  of  the  State  is  not 
such  a  lovely  ser\ace,  that  men  who  have  not  their  bread  to  make,  or 
who  can  get  their  bread  in  other  ways,  should  undertake  it 

EUesmere,  We  are  rather  overpowered  by  the  official  men  present ; 
and  the  one  official  man,  from  whom  we  could  hope  to  hear  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  is  silent. 

Cranmvr,  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  they  say ;  but  they  should 
have  come  to  us  at  the  Treasury  in  their  difficulties.  I  am  sure,  at 
least  in  my  time,  we  should  never  have  been  nnreaaonable  in  these 
little  matters. 

Sir  Arthur,  Come  to  you  !  Come  to  you  in  a  matter  that  requires 
immediate  settlement,  and  about  which  your  lords  would  have  replied 
to  us  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  perhaps  with  a  negative  !  Eh,  MU* 
TertonP 

Miherion,  It  is  simply  absurd,  suffocatingly  absurd. 

ElleHmere.  Well,  there  is  one  comfort,  that  when  we  have  Mil- 
verton  with  us  we  are  sure  to  have  sufficiently  strong  hmguage, 
although  he  does  pride  himself  upon  being  the  justest  of  men. 

Miiverton,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  justice  always  uses  smooth 
language, 

Elkmiere.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  through 
official  reserve ;  but  with  my  stupid,  commonplace  love  for  the  con- 
crete, I  should  like  to  know  the  case  (I  speak  as  a  lawyer)  in  which 
Sir  Arthur  undertook  an  expenditure  which  would  now  be  cavilled 
at,  and  which  saved  many  lives. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  don't  miud  tuliing  you.  (Here  Sir  Arthur  related, 
in  confidence,  the  incident  in  question.) 
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EUeBmere.  Well,  supposing  your  facts  to  be  true— or  rather,  as  T 
ought  to  sajr,  your  statements  to  be  accurate— I  think  you  have  made 
out  a  case. 

Milverton.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  general  question. 
Sir  Arthur  has  been  good  enough  to  approve  of  what  I  have  said 
about  the  difference  in  the  question  of  expenditure  of  an  individual 
and  of  the  State.     But  I  don't  mind  teUing  you  confidentially^  that4 
I  should  almost  be  satisfied  if  the  State  behaved  as  judiciously  in 
matters  of  expenditure,  as  most  of  the  great  employers  of  labour  do* 
The  great  employers  of  labour,  being  mostly  men  of  large  minds  and 
extended  views,  are  wonderfully  liberal  in  the  recompense  they  giv©^ 
for  good  service.     They  understand  the  value  of  a  man.     They  don't 
take  him  by  examination  in  classics  or  mathematics  ;  but  they  prove 
their  man  ;  and,  when  he  is  proven,  hold  to  him.     I  don't  mean  to 
maintain  that  the  State  can,  in  every  case,  look  after  the  people  it 
employs,  as  a  private  individual  can ;    but  it  ought  to  aim  at  it 
service  being  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  service  of  private^ 
individuals.      Reckless  reduction,  carried  out  with  great  individual! 
suffering,  is  a  thing  which  injures  the  whole  of  the  public  serv^ic^ 
and  damnifies  it  for  a  generation  to  come.     The  doing  away  with  all 
prizeQ  that  can,  by  any  possibility  of  screwing,  be  done  away  with  in 
the  public  service,  is  most  injurious  to  the  encouragement  of  offic 
talent.     Of  course  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  other  servicea^ 
under  the  Gbvernment.    In  short,  economy,  to  be  successful,  requires 
the  utmost  judgment,  the  utmost  patience,  the  utmost  tenderness;, 
and  will  never  be  carried  into  practice  wisely  upon  sudden  spurts, 
and  where  the  economizing  person  is  bent  upon  showing  that,  during 
his  brief  tenure  of  office,  he  affected  such  and  such  signal  reforms. 

Sir  Arthur,  One  thing  I  have  to  remark,  and  it  is  this : — ^They 
talk  of  the  Manchester  school.  I  suppose  they  mean  the  school 
which  represents  the  trading  interests  of  the  country,  Jf  ow,  if  there 
are  any  people  who  will  be  injured  by  injudicious  economical  reforms, 
it  is  those  who  represent  the  great  trading  interests  of  this  country, 
I  can  imagine  that  some  old  lady  who  lives  upon  an  annuity,  and 
has  not  many  years  to  live,  and  who  is  childless,  might  gain  8ome*^l 
thing — a  few  sovereigns — from  injudicious  parsimony  on  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  but  the  trading  interests  of  the  country,  who  thrive 
by  action,  and  force,  and  development,  will  find  themselves  woefully 
mistaken,  by  adopting  and  furthering  the  starving  system  for  the 
public  service. 

Lady  Elkmiere.  "We  ladies  have  been  very  silent  during  this  dia*' ' 
course  upon  economy.     I  want,  very  presumptuously  perhaps,  to 
revert  to  the  consideration   of  war.      My  good   brother,  Lfeonard, 
objects  to  the  Prussian  militar}'  system.     He  has  shown  us  what 
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injury  it  would  produce  if  adopted  here — how  you  men  would  all  be 
lees  clever  as  lawyers,  chemists,  doctors,  and  statesmen,  if  BOine  years 
of  your  life  were  to  be  given  to  military  trninilig.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  whether  be  objects  to  volunteering.  I  have  a  personal  reason 
for  asking.  Our  boy,  John  Leonard,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  tall  boy 
of  his  age,  though  only  sixteen,  is  beginning  to  tcaze  me  about  his 
becoming  a  volunteer.     What  am  I  to  say  to  him  ? 

Mlherion,  By  all  means  let  him  become  a  volunteer. 

Ludij  Eiiesmerc,  But  won't  this  do  him  injury  in  his  future 
career  ? 

Milverfonr  Perhaps  so  ;  perhaps  not.  It  may  do  him  good  service. 
Now,  you  mustn't  think  I  am  i  neon  si  stent,  Mildred  ;  for  I  really  am 
not,  and  you  would  not  think  that  I  ara,  if  I  could  thoroughly  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean*  I  love  the  volunteers,  I  think  we  are 
immensely  indebted  to  them.  I  think  it  is  madness  on  our  part  not 
to  further  and  favour  them  in  every  way.  I  am  a  volunteer  my&elf 
— -an  honorary  one — and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  weis  chairmau  of 
the  committee  that  formed  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bodies  of 
Tolunteers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anythiag  I  am  prouder  of  than 
"  my  volunteers,*'  as  I  always  call  them  to  myself.  I  admit  tliat  I 
am  "a  very  honorary  volunteer,  for  I  cannot  carry  myself — much 
more  myself  and  a  rifle^ — for  three  or  four  miles,  without  being 
dreadfully  fatigued  ;  but  I  have  promised  my  corps  that  I  would 
look  after  the  commissariat,  if  ever  they  should  be  called  into  real 
action  ;  and  I  have  my  eye  upon  all  the  corn-stjacks  and  hay-stacks 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Elkmiere,  What  an  outburst  of  ©nthusiaam  from  our  daring  and 
energetic  friend ! 

Miiverton,  But,  now  to  business- — to  answer  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency I  know  you  wiU  bring  against  me. 

Let  those  people,  I  say,  volunteer,  who  have  the  disposition,  the 
time,  the  means  to  do  so  ;  and  recollect  that  a  young  man  may,  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  have  the  disposition  and  the  time  and  the 
means,  that  at  another  he  has  not.  As  regards  John  Leonard,  he 
has  not  his  total  fortune  to  make.  If  John  Leonard  were  the  son  of 
very  poor  parents,  and  were  going  to  Scotland  to  learn  agriculture 
from  some  skilful  farmer  there,  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  John 
Leonard,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  from  his  avocation.  In  fact,  with- 
out any  more  talk,  there  is  just  that  difference,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  infinite,  between  what  is  compulsory  and  what  is  voluntary. 
The  volunteer  suits  himself,  and  in  so  doing  suits  the  State. 

I  suppose  you  will  now  let  mo  return  to  the  main  branch  of  the 
subject  which  I  originally  intended  to  bring  before  you— that  of 
culture.     I  admit  that  there    has    been   of   late   years   a   general 
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difliision  of  some!  tin  n;  like  culture;  but  the  number  of  highly  culti 
vatod  men,  of  men  abreast  witJi  all  the  knowledge  of  their  time,  has 
not,  I  conceivct  proportionately  increased. 

Eiksmere.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that,  my  dear  fellow. 
Knowledj^e  has  been  so  much  extended  that  you  cannot  expect  the 
individual  man  to  keep  pace  with  it* 

Sir  Arthur,  Yon  forget,  Ellesmere,  that  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  have  also  immensely  increased.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  aids  that  there  are  now  for  acquiring  classical  knowledge,  and 
how  in  former  days  a  classical  scholar  had  to  do  so  much  pioneer 
work  which  is  now  done  for  him. 

MihertotK  Think  also  of  the  number  of  questions  which  are  settled, 
or  which  mankind  have  resolved  not  to  fash  themselves  any  more 
about. 

Cranmer,  At  any  rate  wo  can  take  up  a  practical  question  which 
Milverton  wants  to  set  before  ns,  and  ascertain  what  a  highly  culti- 
vated man  of  the  present  day  might  be  expected  to  know. 

Milverton,  To  begin  with,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  works 
which  if  one  aimed  at  being  a  cultivated  maUj  one  would  have  liked 
to  have  road  in  the  original. 

Ellr-smf-rr,  Enumerate  them  ;  and,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  make 
the  list  too  long. 

MUrerton.  The  works  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  Sophocles.  Plato, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Moliere,  and  Goethe,  I 
forbear  to  enumerate  works  written  in  the  Eastern  languages ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  one  would  have  liked  to  have  read  one's  Old  Testament 
in  the  original.  Jlost  of  the  works  I  have  mentioned  are  uutranslat* 
able.  Let  all  honour  be  given  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  men 
who  have  given  us  traoslations  of  these  great  works;  but  they  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  these  works  should  be  read  in  the  original 
by  any  one  who  aims  to  enjoy  their  full  beauty. 

Sir  Arthur,  It  is  worth  while  I  think  to  remark,  that  it  15  not 
only  the  ancient  works  which  are  untranslatable,  in  Milverton's 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  modem  ones  are  just  as  much  eo.  For 
instance,  Don  Quixote. 

Miherton,  Being  aware  of  EUesmere's  proneness  to  object,  I  made 
my  list  a  very  short  one.     Of  course  I  could  have  added  twenty  or 
thirty  other  works,  in  respect  to  which  nearly  the  same  aaserttoq^H 
might  be  made.  ^^ 

But  I  want  to  put  before  you  another  part  of  the  subject,  whioh 
weighs  mucJi  upon  me.  It  is  this^ — that  I  cannot  call  that  man  a 
highly  cultivated  man,  in  the  present  day,  whose  knowledge  is  only 
con6ned  to  literature,  and  does  not  embrace  science. 

Conceive  that  there  are  intelligent  creatures  going  about  the  world. 
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highly  placed,  governing  other  people,  making  laws  and  interpreting 
thera,  who  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  most  elementary  pro- 
position in  pure  science  ;  and,  what  18  more  to  the  point,  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  composition  of  earth,  air,  or  water  ;  and 
to  whom  the  simplest  properties  of  matter,  or  rather  the  laws  which 
govern  matter,  are  a  mystery-  To  me,  it  is  a  wonder  that  mere 
curiosity  does  not  lead  such  men-^^men,  mark  you,  of  the  hij^^hest 
intelligence — to  make  some  inquiry  for  themselves  about  the  things 
which  surround  them. 

Bir  Arthur,  Of  course  this  is  the  result  of  a  most  defective  educa- 
tion in  early  life. 

Eiicsmere,  I  bog  leave  to  remark,  Mtlverton,  that  if  you  choose  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  ancient  languages  so  import^it,  if  you  won't 
let  your  highly  cultivated  man  he  content  with  reading  his  Plato  in 
a  translation,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
science*  I  do  not  wish  to  make  such  an  important  discussion  as  this 
is  personal ;  hut  I  must  remind  you  again,  Milverton,  that  you  are 
one  of  thoso  unfortunate  persons  gifted  with  an  overpowering 
memory,  and  this  will  make  you  prone  to  set  up  an  unreasonably 
high  standard  for  your  highly  cultivated  man. 

Milverton.  It  may  be  so.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  good  memory 
is  not  an  original  gift.  It  is  merely  the  result  of  an  attention  which 
anybody  might  give.  However,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  give  up  Greek ; 
and  if  I  do,  you  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  science  ought  to 
take  its  place.  I  put  aside  for  tho  moment  the  beauty  of  scientific 
studies — the  exquisite  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  refined  calcu- 
lations^— tho  delight  of  dealing  with  certainties.  Looking  back  in 
life,  I  can  hnrdly  remember  any  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  mas- 
tering some  scientific  problem.  Here  again,  as  a  mere  matter  of  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  one  would  like  to  know  what  the  supreme  thinkers 
in  tho  world  have  been  endeavouring  to  think  out.  I  always  feel 
that  the  greatest  intellectual  surprise  that  any  man  can  have,  is  that 
which  ho  may  experience  in  reading  the  first  three  sections  of 
Newton.  He  will  acquire  thereby  a  higher  notion  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  attainment. 

Eiksmere.  Never  having  tried,  can't  say;  but  am  willing  to 
believe.  I  wish,  though,  you  knew  something  about  Contingent 
Kemaioders.  I  think  you  would  sec  something  there,  too,  as  regards 
the  possibilities  of  human  subtlety. 

Milverton,  But  you  see,  EUesmere,  Contingent  Remainders  may 
in  some  state  of  human  affairs  be  done  away  with ;  whereas 
Newton's  three  sections  apply  to  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Well, 
now,  I  am  guing  to  say  something  with  which  I  fear  that  few  of 
yon,  except  the  ladies,  will  agree.     I  cannot  consider  that  man  to 
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be  a  highly  cultivated  man,  who  does  not  know  something  of  music 
Here  is  the  only  imiversal  language  !  Here  is  the  lang^ge  which 
can  even  touch  the  brute  creation  I  Herein  are  subtleties  of  concord 
and  discord,  equivalent  to  the  utmost  refinements  in  language,  and, 
as  I  believe,  far  surpassing  the  subtlety  of  EUesmere's  Contingent 
Bemainders.  How  wonderful  a  thing  music  is,  may  be  divined  from 
the  rarity  of  supreme  success  in  it.  Great  poets  are  rare  enough ; 
but  I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  great  musicians  are  rarer.  And 
then,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  thing  is  universal.  You  may  plead 
ignorance  of  Newton's  works,  you  cannot  plead  entire  ignorance  of 
what  Mozart  has  done ;  and  probably  not  one  of  us  men  here 
present  has  the  slightest  notion  even  of  the  theory  of  music.  How- 
ever, the  moment  I  get  any  time  to  spare,  I  mean  to  learn  music. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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rpHE  question  relating  to  the  employment  of  criminals  is  admittedly 
-*-  one  of  considerable  difficulty ;  it  is  one  also  that  needs  the  closest 
investigation,  and  will  not  fail  to  repay  any  expenditure  that  may 
attend  the  most  searching  experiments*  That  past  experiments  and 
bygone  investigations  have  been  unsatisfactory,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  two  nations,  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  two  sets  of  officials, 
adopt  precisely  the  same  mode  of  treatment.  In  former  times 
punishment,  rather  than  reformation,  was  the  object  sought,  aud  to 
this  end,  prisoners,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  tortures.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  James  Nield,  Esq.,  one  of  the  acting  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
visited  the  State  prisons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  he  found 
in  many  prisons  both  debtors  and  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  suffering  from  noisome  air,  want  of  water,  want  of  food, 
want  of  firing,  want  of  bedding,  and  want  of  medical  assistance, 
while  slight  and  hardened  offenders  were  huddled  together  in  a  way 
that  was  sure  to  reduce  the  most  moral  to  the  degrading  level  of  his 
more  depraved  associates.  As  an  illustration,  in  Bristol  City  and 
County  Jail,  he  found  seventeen  prisoners  confined  in  a  cell  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  high.     To  reach  the  cell  it 
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waft  nece^aiy  to  descend  by  a  score  of  steps.  In  Kingaton-np 
Thames  Jail  he  found  two  women  who  hiid  been  chained  together  for 
a  month  by  a  horse-padlock  round  the  leg  of  each  with  three  feet 
length  of  chain,  and  fastened  by  another  chain  at  night  to  two  iron 
stsplea  fixed  in  the  floor*  The  illustrations  are  given  in  proof  of  the 
aBBcrtion  that  punishment  and  not  reformation  was  then  thought  to 
be  the  surest  way  of  preventing  defalcation  and  crime. 

Experience  has  taught  U3  better,  and  more  eflFective  regulations 
prevail  in  our  prisons,  StQl,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Let  any  one  watch  the  criminal  growth  of  a  moderate-sized  town, 
that  is  a  town  stifficiently  large  to  give  a  fair  average  of  each  class 
of  criminals,  and  not  too  large  to  confound  your  observations,  or 
prevent  your  obtaining  a  complete  survey  of  the  ground  you  wish  to 
cover,  and  it  will  be  found  that  want  of  proper  industrial  training 
is  the  most  prolific  source  of  crime.  Idleness,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  is  sure  to  leave  its  traces  in  the  criminal  records  of  a 
nation ;  hence,  as  a  preventative,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  shall  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  remunerative  labour — in  other 
words,  that  willing  hands  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  idl& 
There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  ensuring  this ;— 1.  By  the  forced 
abolition  of  overtime,  and — 2.  By  local  employment  on  district 
improvements,  under  the  superintendence  of  local  boards.  When 
the  divine  edict  was  written,  which  says,  "  He  that  will  not  labour, 
neither  shall  he  eat,"  it  was  never  intended  to  apply^  to  men  forced 
into  unwilling  idleness  by  a  dearth  of  employment.  The  opportunity 
to  labour  was  known  to  be,  and  is,  fully  provided  for,  if  man  will 
only  use  his  senses,  and  avail  himself  of  the  bountiful  provisions  of 
nature.  So  long  as  the  idea  prevailed  that  punishment  and  determent 
were  the  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  by  our  criminal  code,  the  public 
mind  was  closed  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  our 
criminals.  That  idea  having  been  fully  exploded,  the  question  is 
now  viewed  in  its  broadest  aspect,  and  improvements  are  sure  to 
come  sooner  or  later. 

With  those  who,  in  modem  times,  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  treatment  and  tlisposal  of  our  criminals,  it  has  become  a  settled 
idea  that  their  labour  should  be  turned  to  account,  in  order,  first, 
that  the  nation  shall  not  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  their  evil 
acts,  and,  secondly,  that  while  in  forced  confinement  and  complete 
control  they  may  be  taught  to  use  their  physical  and  mental  powers 
in  creative  industry.  These  views  have,  to  say  the  least,  become 
general,  and  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  in  the  more 
civilized  nations.     All  the  eflforts  hitherto  made,  or  nearly  all,  have 
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been  met  with  opposition  from  at  least  one  portion  of  the  coram  unity, 
namely  the  toiling  portion,  consisting  of  those  dependent  upon 
labour.  There  either  ia  or  is  not  good  ground  for  this  opposition. 
Many  may  feel  inclined  to  say  that  as  it  arises  from  the  working 
class,  or  from  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  inquire  farther.  It  will  die  a  natural  death  as  intelli- 
gence widens  its  boundaries,  and  gathers  labour  into  its  folds*  This, 
as  may  bo  shown,  is  a  mistaken  idea :  there  are  other  and  good 
grounds  for  the  opposition.  The  opposition,  in  a  word,  is  against 
the  way  in  which  the  products  of  criminal  labour  are  dealt  with,  and 
not  against  the  employment  of  criminals.  It  may  have  been  other- 
wise in  the  past,  but  that  such  is  the  case  now  we  feel  assured.  We 
have  heard  a  deal  about  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
being  identical.  If  this  were  so,  the  ignorant  of  all  classes  would 
have  joined  the  opposition,  not  the  ignorant  of  the  working  class 
alone.  This  fact  should  have  prevented  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclu- 
sion being  BO  generally  arrived  at  and  adopted. 

The  chief  objection  now  urged,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  against 
prison  labour  being  used  for  the  production  of  articles  which,  being 
sold  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  come  directly  in  contact  with 
the  products  of  free  labour ;  and  this  objection  is  perfectly  valid. 
First,  however,  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  interests.  There  are 
those  who  have  hxed  incomes,  and  others  with  incomes  derivable 
from  sources  which  are  totally  unreliable.  To-day  they  may  give 
forth  in  abundance,  and  to-morrow  they  may  be  drj%  This  divergence 
of  interest  is  proved  by  the  composition  of  our  legislative  assemblies. 
That  portion  of  the  community  which  derives  its  income  from  fixed 
sources  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  cheapness, 
cheap  labour,  cheap  superintendence,  cheap  capital,  cheap  everything 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  cousumablo  article,  The  incomes  of  this 
class  are  reduced  or  enlarged  just  in  proportion  as  the  things  they 
consume  are  dear  or  cheap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  and  the  price  paid  for  labour,  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  labourer  than  the  prevailing  tariff  for  eatables,  drinkables, 
clothing,  and  so  forth.  In  proof  of  this,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
looking  further  than  at  the  prevailing  taritfs  of  various  nations.  The 
cost  of  living  in  England  is  far  higher  than  that  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  and  there  are  other  places  where  the  cost  is  greater  than 
in  England.  The  position  of  the  German  labourer  is,  however,  by 
no  means  better  than  that  of  his  English  brother,  as  the  rate  at 
which  labour  is  paid  for  in  Germany  is  excessively  low  as  compared 
with  that  which  prevails  here.  The  converse  holds  good.  In  our 
Australian  coloniea,  house-rent,  clothing,  and  many  articles  of  food 
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are  excessiyely  high,  but  wages  being  also  high,  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  satisfactory  despite  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices 
to  which  reference  has  been  raade. 

Now  if  criminal  produce  is  brought  into  contact  with  free  labour 
these  tariffil  are  materially  affected,  and  the  result  is  that  while  the 
man  with  a  fixed  income  is  benefited,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  thos** 
to  whom  the  labour  tariff  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  is 
another  sotirce  of  opposition.  In  America,  for  instance,  in  the  great 
contest  now  being  waged  between  workmen  and  their  employers  in 
the  shoemaking  trade,  there  have  been  several  attempts  made,  in 
some  instances  successfuEy,  to  fight  free  labour  with  prison  labour. 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  met  with  the  most  deter- 
mined  opposition,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  t)>e 
draft  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  sixth  annual  session  of  the  New  Yoi  k 
Working  Men's  Assembly ;  it  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better 
Protection  of  the  Mechanics  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Regu- 
lating the  Use  of  Convict  Labour  in  the  several  State  Prisons*" 

Section  1  says  : — 

**  fVom  and  after  th©  paasmg  of  thw  Act,  tbe  Inbour  of  the  convicts  of  the  Boveral 
piaona,  penitcntianeSf  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  of  refuge  in  this  State,  ahall  not  be 
let  oat  or  hirod  upon  contract.** 


Section  2 


says  :— 


I  tAft 

>  be       1 


*'  Hereafieir  such  convict  hibonr  aa  maj  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspectors  of  thi 
sereral  state  prisons,  pcnitentiariea,  or  the  fabour  of  the  inmate  of  the  house  of  rrfui^e 
in  the  State  at  the  disposnl  of  the  managers  of  the  house  of  ri^fiige,  shall  be  cmpioyiti  iu 
sneh  hvanc^ea  of  itidustry,  and  such  articles  thereby  produced,  as  are  or  may  b^  im- 
ported from  other  coimtnes^,  or  such  as  may  least  conftict  with  the  working  men  and 
mechanics  of  the  State,  and  any  goods  or  wares  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  thft 
•evenl  piaons,  &c.,  in  the  State,  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  market  or  dsewhere  at  a  ~ 
rat«  than  their  market  value  at  the  time  of  their  said  sale :  provided  that  nothing  in 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  existing  contends ;  and  provided  further,  I 
no  oonvicta  employed  in  the  several  prisons,  &c.,  shall  receive  any  pay  or  emoluioen^ 
for  service/* 

The  breaking  of  this  Act^  upon  the  part  of  any  official  is  also  to 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  misdemeanour. 

The  immediate  cause  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Saint  CtHApin,  a  journal 
representing  the  leather  interest  of  Great  Britain  : — 

**  Kot  &r  from  Prospect  Park,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  plainly  within  sight  from 
the  many  eminences  which  command  the  city  and  its  environa  mim  the  sea  to  tho 
Palisades,  is  situated  the  Penilentiary  of  King's  County,  a  massive  castellated  building* 
of  granite,  whose  grated  apertures,'  doep  and  narrow,  lofty  walls,  and  r^^- --^  -^  ns 
watch*towers  plainly  show  that  it  is  a  prison^  Frcnn  lH>tk  sides  of  tho  centr  i 
extend  wings,  one  for  the  mnles^  the  other  for  tho  females,     A  granite  wall,  1  ^  t 

high,  and  four  feet  thick|  surmounted  by  towers  at  the  angles,  onckuses  a  scjiiiire  often 
space  of  about  five  acn^  in  which  is  the  shoe  shop,  a  two-storey  hriek  building,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long^,  and  fifty  deep,  ^aeh  storey  is  portioned  off  mio  thn*e 
rooms,  making  six  departments,  in  which  all  the  various  processes  of  shoemanufucturiiig 
are  beinft^  conducted.  For  convenience  these  rooms  are  numbered  from  one  to  six,  ciich 
govomod  hy  a  keeper,  well  armed  and  vigilant,  who  enforces  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 
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In  tho  npfpca-  cutting  room  (Ko.  1  ihop)  the  long-terra  prisoners  are  employed,  tho 
gentencoa  of  those  workings  hf  ro  ran^'-ing  Irom  tliree  to  fifteen  vears.  Although  the 
cutting  of  Btock  from  patt^Trna  is  simiilo  I'uouf^b,  experience  and  juagment  must  he  used 
to  cut  a  Rkinor  side  of  leiither  to  tho  most  advantage*  All  tlio  larger  sizoa  are  got  out 
first,  the  men  cutting  the  vaiiouB  sizes  by  tho  caao  right  througli-  In  this  room  tho 
uppers  wro  cut  for  all  the  shoes  made  in  the  penitentiary^  and  also  for  six  hundred  or 
M?ven  hundred  pairs  per  day  for  tho  State  Prison  at  Trenton*  N.J.  Instruf-tors  aro 
providod  hy  the  company  who  have  the  contract.  Thw«o  instruetora  supprintend  every 
epcrtttiont  supplying  mat^^rial  to  tho  prinonors,  and  tiiking  it  away  when  {.omplettHl,  to 
ho  delivered  to  tho  soi-tora,  by  whom  it  is  niiirked  L.^  Jf,,  oi'  H.,  aa  it  may  be  light, 
medium,  or  heavy,  ITie  sheep  lininga  are  ttl*o  simihirly  majkcd,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  heavy  upper  with  a  light  lining,  and  a  light  upper  with  a  heavy  one.  thus 
insuring  an  apparent  average  in  tho  finished  shoo^  The  different  parts  of  tho'  uppers  are 
made  into  bundles,  arranged  in  sizes,  and  sent  to  the  fitting  rooms,  shops  Nob.  2  and  3» 

*'  In  tho  men's  fitting  room  a  number  of  prisoners  aro  employed  in  operating  sewing 
machines ;  and  they  handle  their  work  as  deftly,  and  make  the  scams  as  skilfuUy,  as 
eotdd  be  desired.  These  are  also  '  long-ttrrni '  men,  sentenced  for  burglary,  pacing 
counterfeit  money,  high\Tay  robbrrj^,  and  nuinalaughter.  A  brace  of  well-fed,  contented- 
looking  rasctds,  who  are  running  wax  thread  machinea — one  of  them  a  darkey— aro 
I>ointed  out  aa  murderers.  In  the  next  room  (No*  3 J  forty- four  female  prisoners  are 
employed  on  the  lighter  parta  of  tho  fitting  work»  unaer  the  sufXirintendeuco  of  tlireo 
women  LOfltructors,  who  are  employed  by  the  company,  and  are  required  to  be  first-elasa 
hands  in  their  speciality, 

"In  the  fitting  department  tho  macMoea  used  in  stitching,  whether  operated  by  men 
or  women,  are  run  by  st^j^ain  power,  making  the  work  pleasant  rather  than  fatiguing, 
as  the  nice  adjustment  of  tho  troadle  eduiblefi  the  operator  to  control  tho  motion  by  tho 
fiHghteet  touch  of  the  foot. 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  sole  leather  cutting*room  (shop  No.  4),  on  the  lower  floor, 
where  the  soIcb,  heel-lifts,  and  Htiffening-pieces  aro  cut,  skived,  raced,  channelled,  &c., 
by  maehinorj",  all  run  by  steam  power.  Shops  Noa,  a  and  6  aro  for  bottoming  and 
fliiislung.  Three  teams  are  employed  in  bottoming,  and  one  team  in  finishing ;  from 
iift<^en  to  seventeen  men  compose  a  team.  In  shop  No.  6,  where  all  tiie  nailed  and  sewed 
work  i*  done,  tho  boatswain  of  tho  emigrant  packet  ship,  James  Foster,  sentenced  about  u 
yeiir  ago  for  seven  yejirs  for  brutal  treatment  of  men  at  sea,  was  pointed  out  to  n»  aa  the 
best  workman  in  the  Penitentiary »  He  is  a  young  man,  with  a  keen,  bold  face  ;  hit*  brawny 
arms  tattooed  from  writit  b7  elbow,  in  sailor  fashion.  Ho  is  operating  a  cable  strwer,  a 
raachino  for  nailing  shoes,  one  of  the  most  difhcult  things  to  manage  HUOC^BSsfully  ever 
invented,  Tho  shoe  is  secured  to  a  jerk  and  placed  under  the  driver,  going  through. 
the  same  process  as  in  pegging,  except  that  thi^  machine  is  so  conatructed  that  different 
sizes  of  nails  may  ho  used  as  the  shoe  goes  around,  putting  in  short  noils  at  the  shank, 
and  longer  when  needed. 

*'  No  report  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  income  derived  by  the  institution  from  the 
labour  of  its  prisonors  in  tho  manufacturing  of  shoes,  hut  no  doubt  can  bo  entertained 
that  tho  ujidertaking  will  be  wry  remunerative,  although  it  i;*  not  expected  that  tho 
Penitentiary'  shall  be  made  self-supporting,  as  tho  high  salaries  paid  to  the  ofticial«  and 
tho  generally  expensive  system  of  management  wiU  continue  to  leave  a  large  sum  to  be 
providoil  by  tho  country, 

'*Thi3  Penitentiary  shoo  shop  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  having  Ix'^en  built 
imder  tho  auspices  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company,  who  have  a  five  ytjara* 
contKict,  wnth  four  years  yet  to  expire.  Tho  same  Company  liave  the  contracts  of  tho 
Trenton  and  Providence  prisons.  They  havo  supplied  the  shops  with  all  tho  latest  im- 
jjfoveil  machinery,  so  that  with  a  small  force  of  men  they  are  enabled  to  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  thim  may  bo  supposed,  when  it  i&  remembered  thjit  prisoners  work 
slowly,  accomplishing  very  little  more  than  one- half  as  much  as  skilled  jounie>Tnen 
outside.  About  twenty  men,  instructors  and  machinists,  are  employed  by  the  Company 
at  this  penitentiaryj  and  power  is  furnished  by  one  of  Todd's  engines  of  twentydiorso 
^wcr. 

Tho  members  of  the  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company  had  a  de- 
cided object  in  entering  into  the  contract  by  which  they  obt4iin  their 
supply  of  prison  labour,  and  that  object  was  cheapneas.  This  aupply 
of  cheap  labour,  not  only  enablea  them  to  undersell  other  manufac- 
turers, but  it  19  brought  int-o  direct  competition  with  the  products  of 
free  labour,  bj  being  sold  to  masters  in  whose  shops  strikes  and 
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locks-out  have  prevailed.  Unimpressed  by  the  lessons  so  continu- 
ously preached  by  the  disciples  of  free  trade,  the  New  York  joumey- 
man  mechanic  favours  protection  of  home  industry,  and  would  lessen 
the  chances  of  each  foreign  competitor,  by  pitting  against  him  chedp 
criminal  labour. 

There  is  this  difference  between  free  and  prison  labour :  the  fj 
labourer  is  no  tax  upon  bis  fellows;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  crimin 
daring  his  term  of  imprisonment.  He  is  boarded,  lodged,  clothed, 
watched,  and  guarded  at  the  public  expense ;  and  in  case  of  illness  or 
death,  he  is  doctored  and  buried  by  contributions  from  the  public 
funds.  Not,  it  w^ill  bo  argued,  if  he  is  caused  to  labour.  Our  answer 
is,  partially,  if  not  solely,  "  Every  article  manufactured  or  repaired 
is  charged  according  to  the  price  which  the  jail  department  would 
have  had  to  pay  in  the  market/*  says  one  Prison  Report,  and  this  we 
take  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  Prisons  from  whose  Reports  the  follow^ 
ing  extracts  are  made.  In  Bedford,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Stafford,, 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  York  Jails,  there  are  eighty-three  prison® 
employed  at  shoe-making  and  shoe*mending,  or  rather  were  in  the 
year  1869,  and  their  joint  earnings  amounted  during  the  year  ta 
£1,075  6s.  2d,,  or  about  £V6  per  man.  By  the  last  Report  of  the 
West  Riding  Prison,  the  annual  earnings  of  each  employed  prisDner 
(without  classifying  trades)  is  £7  17«.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
but  a  poor  result,  and  clears  our  statement  from  all  doubt,  for  even  the 
larger  amount,  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  take,  is  totally 
insufficient  to  provide  for  a  prisoner's  necessities.  The  average  cost,  in- 
deed, above  the  profit  derived  from  a  prisoner's  labour,  may  be  safely 
placed  as  high  as  £33  per  year.  Is  there  an  employer  in  existence 
who  could  not  undersoil  his  fellows  if  he  had  £33  per  annum  for  each 
man  in  his  favour,  fuinishcd  by  contributions  from  ratepayers  ? 

Without  any  fictitious  aid  of  this  kind,  the  consumers  are  more 
than  sufficiently  protected  against  any  extortionate  charges,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  statement,  made  at  an  early  date  of  the 
present  year,  by  Sir  James  Lawrence,  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London.     He  said  :- — 

**  Tcnpencc  or  oiio  fihilling  wiia  prdd  for  the  makmg  of  a  pair  of  slop  trous^iTS  last 
year ;  and  now  it  has  decreased  to  fourpenoe.    Parafiolst  which  last  year  woultl  vuai  one 
shilling  to  make,  were  now  iMud  for  at  the  rate  of  fiixpcnce,  and  it  was  impoesiblo  to  earn 
more  than  four  or  fiye  shillinga  by  workiug  fourteen  hours  per  day  for  a  week.     Tho 
making  of  boxes  for  lucifer-matchea  was  last  year  paid  for  at  sixpence  a  gross,  and  a 
woman  and  two  children  could  earn  twelve  millings  a  week  by  it,  now  the  price  was  i 
t^'opcnoo  halfpenny  pur  gro&s^  and  tho  same  pc'oplc  could  only  earn  seven  shillings,     lal 
the  shoe*tnidc  it  was  the  same,     fjlippcir-making,  which  was  formerly  paid  for  at  th«  ' 
rat©  of  sixpence  and  eightx»enc<3  per  pair,  had  been  lowered  fortj*  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  and 
a  man  oould  not  earn  tive  shillings  a  week  by  it.     In  each  cafio  jpf<»p/*  had  now  to  receiW 
rtlief/rmn  the  parish  to  nHppltment  (heir  mUcrahle  wa^n.'* 

It  IB  not  necessary  to  seek  the  eatLse  of  tliis  depreBSion,  as  tbe  mere 
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fact  of  its  existence  forms  a  strong  and  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  extension  of  a  system  which  cannot  otherwise  operate 
than  to  still  farther  reduce  the  price  of  labour*  The  operation  of  all 
such  supplements  from  parish  funds,  as  spoken  of  by  Sir  James 
Lawrence,  is  precisely  that  of  bringing  the  produce  of  prison  labour 
into  competition  with  that  of  free  labour.  It  sustains  the  master  who 
is  not  content  to  give  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work  in 
his  false  and  injurious  position,  and  enables  him  to  sell  still  lower  to 
the  injury  of  his  more  conscientious  neighbour.  Yea,  the  Jew 
sweater  reaps  the  advantage  of  all  such  assistance,  for  the  persons, 
semi -paupers,  thus  assisted,  rather  than  remain  without  employ, 
reckoning  these  parochial  gifts  as  a  portion  of  their  weekly  income, 
consent  to  acKiept  a  still  lower  wage,  and  bo  reduce  others  to  their 
level.  Let  any  sane  man  ask  himself  if  this  is  fair  to  the  master 
(whatever  his  trade  may  bo)  who  pays  a  living  price  for  his  labour. 
TVhy  it  just  amounts  to  this,  that  each  master  so  circumstanced,  is 
paying  at  least  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  these  underpaid  workmen  ia 
the  shape  of  contributions  to  the  parochial  rates.  When  twelve  hours' 
labour  will  not  produce  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  it  is 
far  better  that  we  should  undertake  the  responsibility  of  keeping  such 
unfortunates  entirely,  than  assist  them  to  enable  soulless  profit- seekers 
to  undersell  their  fellows,  and  drag  down,  others  to  the  same  poverty- 
stricken  level. 

When  Bagloy,  the  great  market- gardener,  was  offered  half-a- 
crown  a  load  for  cabbages  in  Covent  Ghirden  Market,  he  wont  home 
and  ordered  his  land  to  be  clearefl  of  cabbages,  and  put  the  clearings 
on  his  dunghill,  preferring  to  produce  a  scarcity  which  should 
benefit  other  growers,  rather  than  cx>Qtinue  to  sell  at  a  price  that 
did  not  pay  for  carriage,  let  alone  growth.  This  fact  is  niontioiied 
in  order  to  show  that  masters  occasionally  a^^iopt  similar  plans  to 
those  which  the  men  adopt  to  protect  their  interests ;  for  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  above  and  a  man  preferring  to  strike,  rather 
than  work  for  wages  that  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  most 
moderate  expenses  of  a  home  ? 

The  most  successful  effort  yet  made  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  prison  labour  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  West  Riding  prison 
at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  they  have  adopted  a 
similar  system  to  that  employtid  in  the  American  prison  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results  ;  only  in 
tUs  instance  it  is  the  master  and  journeymen  mat  and  matting- makers, 
instead  of  the  shoemakers,  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  A  writer 
on  the  experiments  being  tried  there,  under  the  signature  of  '*A 
Stranger  in  Yorkshire,"  says — 
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"  A  spocml  interest  attaches  to  the  West  Riding  Prison  at  this  moment,  in  cooseqaa 
of  tbe  uttention  which  hue  been  drawn  to  the  work  carried  on  in  it  l»y  tha  priBoncrStl 
Certain  tmdoamon  irnd  maniifacturers  of  toHous  kiud*  of  goods  have  mised  the  cry  thaftcl 
thev  hiiy6  found  furmidahlo  rivals  in  the  greAt  priaons  of  the  country^  and  n  epeciiil  j 
indictmtjnt  has  been  brought  against  Wakefield,  because  a  steam-engine  is  employed  ia  I 
the  prison,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  manufiielnre  of  the  goods  produced  here*     I  do  notl 
propose  to  waate  any  portion  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  dweBing  upon  the  ai^giunenta  j 
which  have  been  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  prison  labour.     The  case  against  them  if  | 
BO  very  strong,  the  grrjunds  upon  which  remunfrntivo  labour  shoidd  be  used  in 
pxiaons  are  so  very  convincing,  that  it  can  require  no  detailed  statement  of  the  case  in 
order  to  justify  those  pris^on  autliorities  who,  like  Captain  Armytaa;^,  are  ondcayouiTng 
to  lessen  the  burthen  borne  by  the  ratepayers^  and  to  teach  the  criminals  committcHl  to 
their  care  some  useful  occupation.     But  what  in  prison  labour,  and  how  is  it  canned  on  ? 
It  is  to  rocoivo  an  answer  trj  that  question  that  I  hrivo  visited  the  West  Riding  Gaol  this 
afternoon,  and  have  seen  the  best  modem  substitutes  for  the  crank,  the  treadmill^  and 
the  Btono-y*JJd» 

**  It  is  mther  startling,  it  must  be  confe^s&ed,  to  find  in  a  prison  the  actiWty  of  a  work- 
shop. And  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  mld^t  of  the  imremitting  labour 
which  one  sees  going  on  here,  there  \b  no  relaxation  of  the  penal  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. Each  man  works»  and  works  hard ;  but  all  tJie  time  tho  prison  stamp  is  upon 
him,  and  there  is  ail  the  difference  conceivable  between  the  manner  in  which  ho  goes 
throtigh  his  work^  and  that  in  wliich  the  lowt^  class  of  free  labourers  perform  tht?ir 
daily  tasks.  Here  is  a  cell  occupied  by  a  solitary  yonth  engaged  in  making  ono  of  tho 
cheaper  kinds  of  door- mat.  A  frame  has  been  erected  in  the  cell,  before  which  the  lad 
stands,  and  I  watch  him  for  a  few  niomeiits  ns  ho  twists  tbe  fibre  in  and  out  between  tho  ' 
yam  network  whirh  forms  tho  foundati«>n  of  the  mat,,  and  pulls  down  the  heavy  beam  ot 
the  frame  for  the  purpK^se  of  pressing'  each  successive  knot  of  librt'  home.  Work  of  this  kind, 
carried  on  in  a  lonely  cell,  and  with  little  iateimission  from  morning  till  night,  is  at  least 
as  severe  as  that  which  used  to  be  done  at  the  crank,  whilst  it  has  the  double  advantiigo 
of  being  remuncnitive  in  itself,  and  of  teaching  the  prisoner  a  trade  whicli^  though  it 
may  not  be  very  profitable*  can  at  least  bo  turned  to  when  all  other  resources  fail.  In 
tbe  next  cell,  there  is  a  man  busy  upon  a  larger  and  finer  mat  than  iha  other  man« 
It  is  one  of  those  gaudily  -  colourca  mats  which  are  more  common  in  America  and 
the  colonies  than  here,  and  at  this  moment  its  maker  is  busty  with  an  inscription 
entreating  those  who  pass  over  tbe  mat  to  wipe  theh*  feet  upon  it  Not  a  woid  ii 
spoken  by  the  man  as  we  enter  or  when  we  leave.  There  is  a  half-sulky  solute — m 
mere  tapping  of  his  forehcud  with  the  knuckle  of  his  forefinger— and  then  ho  prooeeda  \ 
with  his  work,  rug!irdJe8S  of  our  presenco.  He  has,  indeed^  no  time  to  spare,  even  if  ha  J 
were  pemiittt^d  to  remain  idle  whilst  we  are  in  his  cell ;  for,  like  idl  the  other  prisoners,  " 
he  has  a  certain  daily  task  assigntHl  to  him,  which  he  is  compelled  to  perform  under  pain  ' 
of  sundry  penalties.  In  one  corner  of  his  cell  hangs  a  cord^  upon  which  there  is  a  record 
of  the  work  which  he  has  done,  and  of  that  which  he  has  yet  to  accomplish  lieforo  a 
certain  fixed  day ;  and  the  amount  of  labour  expected  of  him  is  not  such  as  to  allow  him 
much  time  for  dawdling. 

'*  We  IcavG  the  cell,  the  warder  cloidng  the  door  sharply  behind  us,  and  enter  others, 
where  wo  find  the  inmates  similarly  engaged.  In  no  case  do  we  look  in  upon  an  idle 
man.  Various  are  the  kinds  of  mats  wnich  are  being  made,  and  different  the  machines 
by  which  they  aro  made;  but  in  every  cuse  tho  prisoner  is  kept  liard  at  work,  and  so 
far  as  his  {>craontiI  ease  is  concerned,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
having  escapc^d  tlie  days  of  the  crank  and  the  mill." 

Having  given  the  above  description  from  on  independent  source, 
let  us  see  what  the  masters  and  journeymen  matmakers  have  to  say 
in  opposition  to  the  mode  in  which  the  g'oods  so  naanufaclured  are 
disposed  of.  From  u  paniphlet  issued  by  the  Association  of  Weavers 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  leading  spirits 
among  them,  the  following  are  the  charges  brought  against  the 
sj'stem  prevailing  in  Wakefield  Jail : — The  number  of  free  labourers 
employed  in  the  mat  and  matting-making  in  this  country  is  some* 
what  about  3,000.  When  the  ojjerations  of  this  and  other  jails 
were,  aa  formerly,  confined  to  hand  labour,  the  injurious  effects  were 
not  much  felt.     It  is  far  otherwise  now.     By  the  employment  of 
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macimery  the  productive  powers  of  the  criminal  mat  and  matting- 
makers  have  been  quadrupled,  and  the  result  is  that  the  jail  autho- 
rities are  enabled  to  supplant  the  outside  masters,  and  reduce  many 
of  the  workmen  to  a  condition  of  forced  idleness.  The  authorities 
of  this  jail  have  been  known  in  times  of  depression  to  sell,  if  not 
actually  below  cost  price,  certainly  at  prices  against  which  it  would 
be  ruin  for  free  masters  to  attempt  to  compete-  The  machinery 
used,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  is  of  the  most  perfect  and  expen- 
sive kind,  so  expensive,  indeed,  as  to  be  totally  beyond  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  majority  of  the  masters.  Agencies,  travellers, 
and  other  well  knoi^Ti  means  are  employed  by  the  prison  authorities 
to  dispose  of  their  produce,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  either  at  home  or  abroad  where  the  independent  and  unsubsi- 
dized  master  is  not  met  by  the  prison  autliorities  or  their  agents. 
The  subsidy  of  £33  per  head,  and  the  use  of  machiueiy,  factory,  &c., 
is  too  much  for  him  to  oppose,  and  he  is  forced  to  call  a  conference 
with  his  men  in  order  that  be  may  induce  tliem  to  work  for  a 
lower  wage.  This  has  been  acceded  to,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  the  result  is  slated  to  be  as  follows : — Formerly  the  average 
earnings  of  journej^nen  mat  and  matting-makers  ranged  as  high  as 
from  25^.  to  30-*.  per  week  ;  now  15>>'.  woidd  be  found  to  be  above 
rather  than  below  the  average.  The  labour-market  is  over-glutted, 
and  each  successive  batch  passing  outward  through  Wakefield  prison 
doors  renders  competition  more  fierce  and  further  reductions  certain. 
What  wonder,  they  say,  if  many  of  our  members  should  in  turn 
become  criminals,  when  the  chances  of  earning  honest  livings  at  the 
only  trade  we  have  learned  are  totally  destroyed.  The  following 
report  from  the  City  Prison  at  HoUoway  will  prove  that  without  in 
any  way  placing  the  labour  of  con™ts  in  competition  with  outside 
labour,  better  results  may  be  obtained  than  those  so  much  bepraiscd 
at  Wakefield  :— 

*' C^riminikl  prisoners  comimtt^d  during  the  year — 1,443  males,  362  femali38;  toUil. 
1,795.  Average  daily  number  in  custcMly — 2&8  nmles,  33  fenialea ;  total,  331.  Ri?- 
committttlft^ — &S4  males,  166  females  ;  totiit,  740*  Greatest  nunilier  of  criminals  at  uny 
one  ttnic — 333  malia^  44  females;  total,  377.  Total  expend i lure  for  tlio  prison » 
£9,343  Ofl.  6f/.  Average  annual  coat  fur  prisoners,  after  deducting  the  net  profit  on 
prisoner's  eJimings,  £20  8*.  2d, 

Tahle  Showing  tiie  Nuubsh  oy  Persons  Sekteaxei*  to   Ditferkxt  Periods  of 
Imfbibonm^nt  BUBnro  the  Year* 
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Another  objection  raised  is  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
perform  the  hard  labour  of  prisons,  is  in  itself  an  infraction  of  the 
law.  The  mat  and  mat  ting- makers  do  not  admit  that  the  labour 
performed  by  the  criminals  is  anything  like  so  arduous  as  described 
in  the  foregoing  tract. 

'*  Wnk'liing  a  powcr-loota,  stopping  the  niArliinon'  now  aiic]  tlicn  to  fipli<*?  a  1>roikeii 
tlircmd  or  renrw  ti  Iwbbm,  is  opitainly  not  *  hard  hhottr  *  withiii  thv  meaning  of  the  AiA 
of  Farliament.  It  is,  indt>tfd,  very  ffnty  lahoui.  They  liud  thv  jiistilicatjon  for  *lii« 
stalvmcnt  in  tlio  I9lh  section  of  the  Prison  Act  of  \SQ6,  28  &  29  Vict.,  e^p,  126,  where 
hard  labour  is  described  as  of  two  cla^ees — L  Work  itt  the  treadmill,  shot  tlriU,  fnaiik, 
capetitn^fitone-breakingjOrsuch  other  like  deacription  of  bodily  labour  ai*  muy  be  appointed 
by  thejustiueH  of  serious  aaaembled^  witli  the  upprovul  of  the  Sceivtary  ot  State,  ic,  Itc/* 

In  answer  to  a  series  of  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Weavers' 
Association,  Mr.  James  Adams,  Wakefield  Jail  was  stated  to  be 
without  the  pule  of  Goyemmental  control.  Is  it,  let  it  be  asked, 
without  the  pale  of  the  Act  referred  to  P 

We  cannot  give  the  authority  for  the  following  quotation  ;  but 
we  know  that  it  refers  to  prisons  under  the  control  of  the  City  of 
London : — 

**  In  these  prisons  the  jiisticeB  nuiy  enter  itito  ton  tract*  for  the  eniploymefit  of  the 
prisoners  in  any  work  or  trade  within  the  piison,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  generml 
or  quartt^r  Hcasions.  Apurt  altogether  from  the  objections  of  those  who  would  not  have 
woik  iatrodueed  for  the  mere  purpofte  of  aHcvifltin^  the  condition  of  prison  life,  theiv) 
have  boen  otlnr  objectionB,  ur^ed  on  the  ji^round  Ihut  the  pnictice,  if  general,  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the  hihoiir  of  the  honeet  and  industi  iotis  clas»3t  by 
compfTting-  with  it ;  bmt  this  involves  the  conlrfidictory  condugioii,  that  the  weU^being^ 
of  one  part  of  the  community  depends  ujron  the  idleness  and  mmimilily  of  the  rcsst,  who 
can  only  be  supported  by  taxing  the  industry  of  the  more  deserv  ing.  And  fititber,  it 
may  be  ur^od  t hut  no  one  can  tbrfeit  his  right  of  euning  Me  sabeMmnoe  hj  booontlx^ 
rither  the  mmate  of  u  workhouse  or  a  guol,** 

We  have  no  adverse  comments  to  make^  our  object  for  introducing 
it  being  simply  to  strengthen  our  expressed  belief,  or  rather  that  of 
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IlKie  members  of  the  mat  and  matting  trade,  that  the  authorities  of 
f Wakefield  Jail  aro  not  wari^nted  in  the  coin's©  they  are  pursuing. 
Ine  things,  say  those  now  engaged  in  mat-making,  ia  certain,  viz., 

'  machinery  worked  by  crirainals  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  the 

iree  thousand  mat  and  matting-makers,  working  outside  the  prison 
8,  must  ultimately  be  driven  iioui  the  trade;  then,  they  ask, 
rhat  will  become  of  the  argument  that  prisoners  have  had  placed 
m  their  hands  a  trade  by  which  they  in  future  can  earn  an  honest 
living  ?  Masters  ruined,  and  the  prison  authorities  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  the  mat  and  matting- trade,  who  will  remain  to  give 
employment  to  the  prisoners  who  may  hereafter  obtain  their  free- 
dom ?  The  advantages  derived  by  the  rate-payers  from  this  system 
is,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  doubtfuL  Suppose  that  it  results  in 
a  slight  benefit  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
it  is  far  different  with  the  remainder.  The  mat  and  matting-makers 
of  other  districts,  who  have  been  deprived  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  their  earaing^,  and  who  may  speedily  be  deprived 
of  the  whole,  or,  to  say  the  least,  whose  chances  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment have  been  very  materially  reduced,  have  been  robbed  of  all 
opportunity  of  providing  themsclvefl  agaiast  sickness,  and  the  i-esult 
will  be  that,  whenever  this  t^kes  places,  as  it  is  suro  to  do,  sooner  or 
later,  there  is  no  alternative  for  them  but  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
district  poor-house.  The  cost  of  their  keep  during  their  temporary, 
or  may  be  permauent,  disablement  is  added  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  of  every  class  of  taxpayer^  and  so  the  slight  advantage  to 
the  taxpayer  of  Yorkshire  is  more  than  neutralize<^I  when  the  whole 
of  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  the  nation's  taxes  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  gather  from  the  correspondence,  to  which  previous  reference 
has  been  made,  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  not  aware  that  the  articles 
manufactured  in  Wakefield  Jail  were  habitually  sold  at  a  trifle 
beyond  cost  price.  This  is  someVfhat  extraordinary.  Surely  a  fact 
like  this  should  be  known  at  the  Home  Office,  affecting  as  it  does, 
and  that  vitalty,  the  incomes  of  some  five  thousand  masters  and  men 
of  our  population.  Perhaps  the  members  of  our  Poor-law  Board  are 
equally  ignorant ;  if  so,  there  is  little  wonder  that  pauperism  should 
go  on  from  year  to  year  increasing,  until  one  in  every  nineteen  of 
the  jKjpulation  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  assistance. 

The  sooner  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  subsidized  labour 
shall  enter  into  competition  with  free  labour  the  better,  affecting  as 
it  does  the  interests  of  all  free  labourers. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  intended  to  force  our  prison  authorities 
back  to  the  old  system  of  compelling  the  inmates  of  our  jails  to 
perform  none  but  unremunerative  labour?     Certainly  not.      Make 
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labour  from  competing  in  tbe  free-labour  markets  of  the  world.  How 
ia  it  proposed  to  do  this  ?  Simply  by  employing  criminal  labour  in 
supplying  government,  parochial,  and  prison  wants,  Not  one  want, 
but  all.  The  objection  raised  to  this  is,  that  it  would  entail  no  end 
of  expense,  and  necessitate  the  building  an  emlless  number  of  new 
workshops.  This  objection  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  each  prison  i=ibould  be  so  furnished.  Special  trades  might  be 
allotted  to  each  prison.  The  Wakefield  prison  might  confine  its 
operation  to  mats  and  mattings  Bristol  and  Pentonville  to  shoemaking^ 
Manchester  to  weaving,  and  so  forth.  So  far  as  the  wants  of  each 
prison  were  concerned,  these  might  be  supplied  by  exchanges.  By 
this  plan  tbe  army,  the  navy,  police,  and  pau^iers  might  all  be 
clothed,  and  all  their  requirements  met  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference with  tbe  free-labour  market,  and  without  unduly  over-stocking 
any  particular  trade,  to  the  detriment  and  downfall  of  its  free- 
labourers.  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done,  we  may  state  that 
the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  is  now  being  enlarged  by  relajrs  of 
prisoners.     Again,  at 

*'  Dunediii,  Kp\v  Zealand^  tliero  is  and  lias  been  for  some  time  a  fielf-supporting  gaol. 
Hr.  Caldwol],  tbe  governor,  in  his  njpoxt  for  tlie  year  ending  in  March  last,  not  only 
estttLlishee  this  tVnt,  hut  eh^^wa  how  it  hns  been  attained.  Tbe  entire  sura  voted  hy  tlw 
Frovintittl  Couni  il  of  Utago  for  tlio  year  in  res]>ect  of  the  gaol  department  wm 
£7,Vi72  U)j».  Of  Uiid  sum  only  £G,701  10*.  8^/.  w[is  expended,  leading  n  balance  of 
£871  4«.  4i/.  in  favour  of  the  gaol,  sind  shomng  a  deerfase  of  £683  12*,  in  the  expendi- 
ture as  compared  with  that  in  the  previous  year.  If  we  now  tura  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  Mceonnt  in  order  to  set?  bow  this  expenditure  has  been  repaid  to  the  commimity  of 
Otago»  wo  find  thut  the  totid  value  of  remuiicrJiti  ve  IxThour  performed  hy  tbe  {tmonezs 
dining  the  yeai^  wus  £7,117  Joi.  tW.,  hemg  £416  4*,  \M.  in  excegss  of  the  expendi^ 
What»  then,  is  tbe  nature  of  the  work  which  has  het^n  eetiniated  at  m  high  a  vi ' 
The  prisoners  have  ht^n  einployed  in  the  removal  of  a  hill  contiiining  21,944  eubic  \ 
of  rock  ty  form  a  rt-taiiiitig  wall  in  the  harbour,  lliey  hiive  been  employed  on  1 
the  harbour  di'etlg<?s,  upon  a  jetty  ext^}nBion,  and  on  the  erection  of  a  reclamation  ^ 

"We  have  beard  no  objection  raised  to  either  of  the  plans  above 
stated,  and  tbe  reason  is  plain*  In  neither  instance  is  the  labour 
thus  performed  brought  into  contact  with  labour  existing  outside  the 
prison  walls,  ThLs,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tbe  text  of  the  draft 
of  an  Act  framed  by  the  American  mechanics  in  New  York,  goe« 
far  to  prove  that  the  only  objection  to  tbe  employment  of  the  inmates 
of  prisons  is  confined  to  Buch  conditions  as  exist  at  Wakefield — an 
objection  which  is  well  founded,  and  not  to  be  put  aside  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  it.  If  the  Americana 
object  to  the  employment  of  prison  labour  in  a  way  which  affects 
their  labour,  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  English  workmen  should 
raise  the  same  objection,  America  has  a  thousand  outlets  for  her 
surplus  labour.  Here,  we  have  few,  or  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
none  at  all.  The  justice  of  the  outcry  upon  the  part  of  the  mat  and 
matting-makers,  can  easily  be  realized,  if  each  person  opposed  to 
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.their  views  will  consent  to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  instead  of 
Jliis  being  a  parson,  a  lawyer,  a  Jeweller,  or  aught  else,  he  was  cither 
IS  master  or  journeyraan  mat-maker  :  in  other  words,  that  the  majority 
Bf  the  prisoners  confined  in  a  county  gaol  were  taught,  when  their 
Idays  of  freedom  arrived,  to  underbid  him  in  the  trade,  profession,  or 
[calling,  to  which  his  hopes  of  a  livelihood  were  confined,  or  that  the 
[authorities  of  the  8aid  gaol  were  w^illing  to  perform  the  labour  he 
[at  present  performs  at  half  the  cost.     This  is  not  a  convincing  proof 
[of  the  justice  of  their  opposition,  or  of  its  soundness,  but  it  is  assuredly 
od  reason  for  treating  their  demands  as  something  more  than  the 
itcry  of  ignorant  men.     When   Sir  John   Bo  wring  accuses  us  of 
[wanting  to  keep  criminals  from  productive  employment,  he  commits 
j  an  error,  and  totally  miBrepresents  us  ;  but  when  he  says  that  there  is 
'  no  difference  between  labour  in  prison  and  labour  out,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  **if  the  prisoner  were  a  free  man,  and  out  of  prison,  he 
would  bring  still  more  power  into  the  field  of  competition,'*  he  totally 
[  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  not  against  fair  competition  that  the  oppo- 
[  aition  is  raised,  but  against  the  sale  of  productions  produced  under 
I  circumstances  that  no  outside  master  could  for  a  moment  live  against, 
and  which  would  be  sure,  if  extensively  indulged  in,  to  ruin  the  free 
[labourer.     In  the  paper  to  which  Sir  John  Bowring  referred,  the 
following  passages  occur  :— **I  would  by  no  means  confine  prisoners 
to  unproductive  labour/'     Then  follows  a  distinct  recommendation 
that   they   should    be   emijloyed    in    furnishing   Government   with 
clothing,  and  the  paper  concludes  with  an   enumeration   of  various 
productive  operations  on   which  it  would  be  advisable  to   employ 
criminal  labour,     Nowhere  is  it  said  that  such  labour  is  not  to  be 
utilized;  its  use  is  recommended,  but  with  a  qualification,  which  is 
fouml  in  the  following  literal  quotation  : — '*  No  subsidii?ed  labour" 
(and  criminal  labour  is  subsidized  labour)  **  has  a  right  to  be  allowed 
to  compete  imliiirly  with  free  labour,  and  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
do  so  without  serious  injury  to  the  interests  of  all  free  labourers." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  John  Bowring  was  fighting  a  shadow, 
that  he  ignored  the  most  important  contents  of  the  document  to  which 
he  was  referring,  and  built  up  an  argument  and  levelled  denuncia- 
tion on  the  author  for  their  supposed  absence.     Thus  the  charge  of 
misleading  recoils  upon  himself. 

There  are  others  misleading  the  working  classes  beside  ourselves 
—or  at  least,  it  would  appear  so,  for  in  an  article  in  the  Si/tndard 
for  March  26th  we  find  the  following  passages : — 

'*The  ayatcm  [of  priaon  production]  h  carried  rathor  tjo  far  when  we  find  convicts  in 
OUT  priflcms  tmgaji^ed  in  nianufActureii,  with  tho  aid  of  steani  power,  and  dctuuny  under- 
seUiiif^  the  ho^ncint  workmiin  outside  the  g^^atea. 

**  Why  should  tho  mutmak<  r^  humble  though  ho  be,  have  to  fight  for  oxi stance  ajfainst 
the  privileged  induBtiy,  the  fed  and  clothed  and  woU^hoiifled  labour  of  a  thief  in  Wake- 
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field  jail  F    We  have  testimony  that  there  is  unfair  pmon  eompetitioti  im  olhur  wapec 
Arliciea  are  tiold  that  could  not  be  sold  at  the  same  price  in  the  general  market  \  thft 
prifloncra  employ^l  ftt  Wakoteld  could  not^  acoording^  to  the  rate  of  aaJe,  «tm  per  head 
tuore  tlmn  thi^t?  shillinga  per  week.** 

There,  Sir  Jolin,  do  your  notions  of  Free  Trade  carry  you  thua 
far?  Here  is  a  plain  fact;  by  mea-ns  of  having  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  &c,,  found  liim,  the  labour  of  an  adult  criminal  for 
an  entire  week  can  be  sold  for  three  ^hillinga.  Would  you  have 
the  wages  of  the  outside  mat-maker  reduced  to  that  level? 
Can  you  not  make  criminals  industrioua  without  reducing  the 
honest  labourer  to  tho  most  degriiding  beggary  "t  It  is  poor 
philanthropy  which  gives  to  a  criminal  a  trade  at  which,  when 
firee,  he  cannot  earn  an  honest  living.  Again,  cannot  Sir  John 
see  the  difference  of  over-stocking  and  ruining  a  trade,  and  making 
each  trade  bear  its  fair  proportion.  A  trade  only  three  thousand 
strong,  like  that  of  the  mat  and  matting- makers,  is  far  too  small  ta 
absorb  the  continual  outpourings  of  even  Waketield  Jail,  let  alone 
others.  The  educated  and  reclaimed  at  least  might  be  taught  law 
and  divinity ;  those  of  a  mechanicid  turn  of  mind  should  be  taught 
the  mysteries  of  mechanics,  and  so  forth.  Men  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind  might  be  coached  up  for  literary  hacks,  and  others  might  be 
employed  in  making  additions  to  a  slang  dictionary.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  over-stocking  a  single  trade. 

But,  banter  aside,  it  is  not  a  question  of  employment  or  no  em- 
ployment, but  a  question  of  what  is  the  most  fitting  employment. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  criminal  class  to 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  entire  community,  and  the  least  detri- 
ment to  labourers  outsido  our  prison  walls.  If  Sir  John  Bowring^ 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  much  good  might  be  done.  It  would  be  far  better 
employment  than  misrepresenting  what  another  has  said,  and  ven- 
turing statements  that  have  no  bat§is  in  truth. 

Still  the  question  remains  unanswered,  How  are  we  to  find  em* 
ploy  men  t  for  our  criminal  population?  As  a  maritime  nation^ 
jSnglond  stands  pre-eminent;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  her  harbours  should  be  not  only  the  most  capacious,  but  the 
most  secure.  This,  if  we  are  not  grievously  mistaken,  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  the  vast  number  of  wrecks  continually  occurring 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  impression.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
ships  have  little  or  no  protcnition  against  storms,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  our  mercantile  fleet  is  exposed  to  the  hostile  operations  of 
any  enemy.  This  is  peculiarly  so  in  Liverpool,  and  quite  a  panic 
raged  there  when  war  was  proclaimed  between  France  and  Germany* 
Here  then  is  fitting  work  for  criminals.  Similar  work  has  been  dono 
by  the  criminals  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand^  and  we  see  no  reason 
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why  it  should  not  be  done  here.  Many  of  our  rivers  want  widening  ; 
at  Biiiicdiii  they  have  set  lis  un  example  how  this  may  be  done.  Let 
us  follow  it,  and  employ  our  prisoners  for  this  purpose.  The  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  largo  portions  of  our  southern  coasts  have  been 
clutched  from  the  grasp  of  the  sea,  by  well-pknned  operations,  is  it 
not  possible  to  find  other  places  and  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
limited  number  of  acres  of  which  England  is  composed  ?  Spain 
causes  her  criminals  to  work  her  quicksilver  mines,  have  we  no  partly- 
exhausted  mines  that,  while  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  give  employ- 
ment to  free  labourers,  would  yet  return  to  criminals  employed  therein 
a  better  result  than  three  shillings  weekly  ?  Are  there  no  military 
roads  required  in  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions?  Could 
not  a  large  number  of  them  be  induced  to  undertake  the  rough  work 
of  our  colonies  ?  Are  there  no  waste  lands  that^  while  offering  no 
temptation  to  capitalists,  would  return  a  higher  rate  of  labour  than 
that  we  have  mentioned  ?  These  are  legitimate  fields  for  employ- 
ment— fields  that  might  be  cultivated,  not  to  the  advantage  of  those 
now  living  only,  but  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  shall  follow  after. 
Still  there  would  be  left  a  residue.  Let  us  see  how  this  residue  con 
be  employed. 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  Cittj  Press : — 

"  The  total  staff  <rjf  the  City  Polico  in  the  year  eiidt?<^l  29th  September,  1869,  immhered, 
as  ahove  MtaUnl,  119!) — viz.j  1  fommissiouCfr,  2  supijrmtondciit^,  H  inspectors,  70  aer- 
^eante,  660  eonhiibksT  10  additioiml  constables,  aod  12  doti-rtives.  The  aniiual  total 
eoat  of  the  establii^ineiit  was  £6 1, 391  15$.  8f/.,  which  is  mudo  up  as  follows : — Sttlariea 
and  pay,  £53,08*  H*.  9f/.,  aUowunces  and  contingent  txpensus,  £52,  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  £2,447  0#.  4^/. 

There  ia  no  reason  why  the  £2,447  spent  in  clothing  should  not 
be  spent  with  the  authorities  of  our  prisons,  or  rather  of  the  prisoua 
belonging  to  the  City  of  London.  The  raw  material  for  the  articles 
tdluded  to  might  mostly  be  obtained  by  way  of  exchange  from 
prisons  in  the  cloth  manufacturing  districts.  By  a  system  of  this 
kindy  extending  throughout  all  towns  and  cities,  the  criminals  con- 
fined in  the  jails  might  be  kept  fully  employed.  The  residue  of  the 
criminals  eonhned  in  our  county  jails  and  convict  establishments 
mightj  with  equal  advantage,  be  employed  in  clothing  our  army, 
our  navy,  coast-guard,  paupers,  lunatics,  in-patients  of  hospitala, 
and  various  government  oflicials.  Wood  turners  might  be  em- 
ployed in  turning  policemen's  staffs,  in  fashioning  lance  shafts ; 
builders  and  masons  in  repairing  prisons,  barracks,  &c,,  printers 
in  preparing  governmental  statistics,  and  so  forth,  Now,  it  may 
be  advanced  that  there  is  no  difference,  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  modes  of  employment  thus  set  forth  and  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Wakefield  Jail,  that  the  plan  or  plans 
recommended  would  rob  the  outside  labom-ers  of  many  chances  of 
employment.     There  is,  however*  little  difficulty  in  disproving  the 
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asserted  identity.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  modes  recom- 
mended for  disposing  of  jail  labour  are  new,  or  nearly  so,  and  hence 
woidd  lead  to  no  displacement ;  secondly,  competition  is  put  an  end 
to ;  and,  lastly,  no  particidar  trade  is  ruined  by  too  great  an  influx 
of  new  workmen.  These  are  assuredly  differences  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  distinction  made,  and  as  they  contain  all  that  we  have 
asked  for,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  shoidd  not  publish  them 
as  valid  recommendations  to  our  plan  for  the  employment  of  criminal 
labour. 

GsoKGE  Odgee. 


T  AM  as  much  convinced  as  the  excellent  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
^  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  August  nmnber  of  this  Eeview,  that 
it  IS  impossible  much  longer  to  retain  that  Creed  aa  part  of  our 
Services,  This  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  arguments 
of  its  recent  apologists— men  of  high  worth  and  ability— even  more 
than  by  those  of  its  impugners,  sincere  ae  is  my  respect  for  them.  If  a 
composition  so  weighty  and  awful,  treating  of  the  most  transceiident 
topics  in  the  most  distinct  language,  requires  explanations  and  com- 
promiBca  which  destroy  reverence  and  introduce  confusion,  its  worth 
for  our  common  worship  must  be  gone  ;  just  because  one  honours 
it  and  has  learnt  deep  lessons  from  it,  one  must  desire  that  it 
should  not  be  heard  in  public,  that  it  should  be  kept  only  for  secret 
meditation.  Believing  that  that  question  is  practically  decided,  that 
the  resistance,  from  whatever  quarters  it  proceeds,  is  too  fitful,  faint, 
and  irregular  to  last,  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  clergyman  who  up 
to  this  time  has  repeated  the  Creed  in  his  Church  services,  to  ask 
himself  in  what  sense  he  has  repeated  it.  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame 
those  who  have  adopted  it  reluctantly,  submitting  to  an  authority 
w^hich  they  considered  it  wrong  'to  resist.  They  have  acted  on  a 
principle.  I  can  appreciate  perhaps  still  better  the  principle  of 
those,  some  of  whom  I  know,  who  braved  any  ecclesiastical  censure 
rather  than  utter  words  which  they  considered  profane  and  cruel* 
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But  I  cannot  claim  a  place  in  eitlier  of  these  classes.  Having  from 
tolerably  early  joutli  known  tlie  objections  to  tliis  Creed,  whieh  are 
now  considered  overwhelming — havitjg  been  educated  to  detest  it — 
I  have  read  it  in  congregations,  a  majority  of  which  would  probably 
have  wished  that  it  should  be  omitted,  with  little  dread  of  interference 
from  the  ordinary  in  case  I  chose  to  follow  their  inclinations.  If  I 
have  paltered  with  words,  which  riglit  or  WTong  are  tremendous,  in 
a  double  sense,  or  have  pronounced  judgment  on  my  neighbours  while 
proclaiming  constantly  that  our  Lord  has  forbidden  us  to  judge,  I 
have  committed  a  sin  of  w^hich  I  ought  to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 
To  be  clear  in  one's  own  conscience  is  the  point  of  chief  importance. 
But  as  some  great  principles  of  theology  and  morality  concerning 
the  whole  Church  are  involved  in  the  question  which  I  have 
debated  with  myself,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  read  the  Creed  in  what  seems  to  me  its  direct  and 
natural  sense,  although  I  have  a  cordial  and  ever-increasing  dislike 
of  anathemas,  although  I  accept  literally  and  unreservedly  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Apostle  that  it  is  God's  %vill  that  all  men  should  be  saved 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  although  I  believe  that  His 
Will,  however  resisted,  must  at  last  prevail. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  another  temptation  besides  that  of  yielding 
to  early  prepossessions.  There  is  the  temptation  of  violently  resist- 
ing them — of  flying  to  the  extreme  which  is  the  furthest  from  theni. 
This  tendency,  as  it  affects  most  painfully  domestic  impressions  and 
associations,  so  may  also  be  directed  towards  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  To  be  out  of  communion  with  that,  to  cultivate  the  habits  of 
a  bygone  time,  is,  we  all  know,  a  frequent  rage  among  young  men; 
a  sign,  sometimes,  of  an  independent  character — when  it  becomes 
confirmed,  of  an  artiBcial  one,  or  of  one  given  up  to  self-will.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  vice  which  old  age,  often  contracting  others,  leaves 
behind  it.  Moat  men,  I  think,  learn  as  they  approach  their  second 
childhood  the  interest  and  value  of  the  first.  Most  acquire  a  con- 
servative dislike  of  mediaeval  affectations,  of  every  needless  departure 
from  the  habits  of  their  contemporaries.  I  can  say  for  mysell*  that 
those  youthful  lessons  which  were  directed  n gainst  the  Athanasian 
Creed  have  never  lost  their  power  over  me,  and  are  now  more  precious 
to  me  than  ever,  I  can  trace  the  effect  of  them  upon  my  thoughts, 
whatever  direction  they  have  taken,  I  am  specially  grateful  for 
them,  because  they  cultivated  in  me  a  great  impatience  of  all  sectarian 
denunciations,  of  all  formulas  which  were  intended  to  sever  one  class 
of  Christians  or  of  men  from  each  other;  a  vehement  passion  for 
imity  in  its  largest  possible  sense.  And  this  passion  for  unity,  I 
rejoice  to  feel,  is  the  passion  of  this  age,  more  than  of  any  one  that 
has  preceded  it.     I  feel  myself,   while  I  cherish  it,  in  a  strange 
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qfnilyithy  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  time,  with 
those  that  most  clash  witli  each  other,  eveo  with  those  which,  looked 
at  in  themaelves,  would  cause  me  the  sharpest  pain.  Schemes  of 
Comprehension,  declarations  of  Infallibility,  attempts  to  establish  a 
dry  Theism,  even  the  despair  of  any  common  education  which  shall 
not  be  Atheistic,  alike  indicate  a  deep  craving  which  must  somehow 
be  satisfied.  One  who  has  pursued  the  vision  **  many  a  weary  hour," 
and  who  is  well  convinced  that  in  none  of  these  ways  it  can  be  realized, 
may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  a  commonplace  which  has  been  to 
him  of  unspeakable  wonder  and  comfort — which,  since  it  first  came 
home  to  htm,  he  has  never  been  able  to  forget  in  any  discourse  with 
himself,  or  in  trying  to  preach  a  Gospel  to  his  fellow- men. 

Germans  and  Frenchmen,  who  are  slaughtering  each  other ; 
Englishmen,  with  their  lofty  isolation  and  contempt  of  foreigners; 
Italians,  who  boa^t  that  they  possess  the  Dogmatist  of  the  universe, 
are  alike  bapliised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  richest  and  the  poorest  are  sealed  with  this  name ; 
it  is  linked  with  the  names  by  which  their  kinsfolk  and  their  play* 
mates  speak  to  them.  It  has  been  so  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Sceptics  do  not  like  to  deprive  their  children  of  the  common  sigu. 
**  It  may  mean  nothing/'  they  say ;  "  then  why  not  yield  to  the 
custom?  If  not  nothing,  it  must  mean  something  rather  profound. 
Why  affect  to  deny  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant?'*  A  few  most 
earnest  people  refuse  the  ceremony,  only  because  they  are  afraid  to 
connect  with  something  visible  and  external,  a  truth  which  th^y 
8»y  must  be  at  the  very  root  of  our  lives. 

Heartily  do  I  agree  with  these  last  objectors,  that  no  ceremony 
can  be  a  bond  between  nations  or  men.  Even  more  incredible  is  the 
notion  that  some  opinion  about  the  ceremony,  or  the  amount  of 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  ceremony,  can  be  a  bond  between 
them.  We  know  that  a  single  people,  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
living  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  not  united  by  this  opi- 
nion, but  are  torn  in  pieces  with  controversies  about  it.  But  is  it 
incredible  that  the  name  itself  should  contain  the  secret  of  their 
unity?  **Whatl**  I  hear  some  one  exclaiming,  **the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ?  Surely  Ctiriatiana  have  disputed  about  that  from  the 
earh'est  ages  downwards  as  much  as  about  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy 
of  baptism.'^  No  doubt  they  have.  Bat  was  there  any  reality  for 
them  to  dispute  about  ?  Is  there  such  a  Name  ?  If  there  is,  it  cannot 
represent  a  doctrine,  it  must  represent  Him  in  "  whom  we  live,  and 
iftove,  and  have  our  being/*  Have  we  not  believed  that  it  is  so? 
Have  we  not  believed  in  Him  ;  only  in  an  opinion  about  Him  ?  Let 
us  fairly  confess  that  fact ;  and  if  God  be  the  God  of  truth  and  of 
peace,  and  if  we  are  made  in  his  image,  we  shjill  need  no  other 
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expltination  of  our  wars  and  fightings  with  swords  and  gimSj  or  with 
an  interchange  of  curses. 

When  we  reach  this  point  in  the  inquiry  it  hecomes  serious 
enough ;  trifling  must  be  very  dreudfnl  to  any  one  who  has  ventured 
even  a  few  steps  in  such  a  course  of  thought.  He  must  begin  to  ask 
himself,  **  How  can  I  repent,  how  can  we  all  repent,  of  conduct 
towards  each  other  which  involves  such  a  denial  of  the  God  in  whom 
we  have  professed  to  believe  ?''  I  do  not  find  repentance  easy  for 
myself.  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  call  other  men  to  repentance.  I  turn 
to  the  New  Testament  that  I  may  learn  the  way.  I  find  it  written, 
"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand/*  So  John  the 
Baptist  spoke ;  so  our  Lord  spoke ;  so  his  disciples  spoke.  That 
was  the  ground  and  power  of  repentance.  The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  not  afar  ofl';  it  is  nigh  to  every  one  of  you. 
But  what  kingdom  is  this  P  If  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world 
to  reveal  the  Father,  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  before  the  worlds 
were — if,  when  He  left  the  world,  He  sent  his  Spirit  to  teach  men 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  bind  them  together  as  his  brethren 
and  as  his  Father^a  children — if  this  was  the  message  which  He 
bade  his  apostles  proclaim  to  all  nations,  the  New  Testament  would 
seem  to  be  an  intelligible  book,  the  spread  of  the  Church  an  intel- 
ligible fact.  The  kiugdora  of  heaven  would  then  be  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
kingdom  of  hell  would  then  be  the  kingdom  of  evil,  hatred,  despair. 
Both  would  be  about  every  man  ;  both  would  be  kingdoms  into 
which  he  could  only  enter  by  his  spirit.  Communion  with  either 
would  be  most  real  and  actual,  would  determine  the  course  of  al 
man's  thoughts  and  acts.  To  believe  in  the  God  of  righteousness, 
peace,  truth,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Lord  of  all,  who  has  re- 
deemed mankind  by  his  Son  from  the  powers  of  death  and  evil,  who 
speaks  to  their  spirits  by  his  Spirit,  would  be  to  assert  a  place  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom  :  to  believe  in  evil,  death,  selfishness,  as  the  lords 
of  all,  would  be  to  claim  a  place  in  the  other  kingdom.  To  repent 
would  be  to  turn  from  the  power  of  darkness  to  the  Source  of  Light. 
Repentance  and  conversion  would  always  be  possible,  because  He 
who  is  never  far  from  any  is  the  giver  of  repentance,  the  converter 
from  destruction. 

"But  this  is  not  what  we  mean  ordinarily  by  heaven  and 
hell."  Alas  I  it  is  not.  In  one  of  the  hymns  which  are  taught 
to  the  children  of  Churchmen.and  of  all  classes  of  Dissenters — one 
of  those  which  would  be  called  specially  **  unsectarian " — which, 
if  Lord  Russeirs  suggestion  had  been  followed,  would  have  been 
sung  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  passages  from  the  Gospels  were 
read — heaven  is  described  as  a  land  where  pleasures  banish  pain^ 
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land  divided  from  ours  by  "the  narrow  sea  of  deatli,"  It  is 
nigli,  but  afar  off;  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  future.  It  has 
lothing  to  do  with  this  earth,  where  pain  is  certainly  not  banished 
Qy  pleasure.  So  when  a  child  passes  from  the  repeating  of  its  hymn 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  carefully  informed  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  of  which  our  Lord  preached  the  Gospel,  is  not 

|the  true  heaven,  not  the  heaven  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  only  'Hhe 
Christian  dispensation."  That  phrase  is  perhaps  nearly  as  intel- 
Hgible  to  the  child  as  to  the  teacher.  But  when  the  child  has 
grown  to  be  a  man,  it  is  found  that  he  cannot  turn  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  for  power  to  repent  or  for  remission  of  sins.     80  he 

'-must  have  those  *'  violent  motives"  presented  to  him  of  which  Paley 
epeoks.  He  must  be  bribed  by  the  hope  of  future  pleasures  banishmg 

.pain,  which  are  to  last  for  ever.  He  must  be  terrified  by  the 
Iread  of  future  pains  banishing  pleasure,  which  are  to  last  for  ever. 
Is  not  this  the  most  natural  way  of  influencing  human  beings  either 
to  act  rightly  or  believe  rightly  ?  Very  natural,  as  the  resort  to  it 
by  Pagans,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  in  all  countries 
proves.  Only  quite  ineffectual,  as  the  experience  of  Pagans,  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  C'hristians  in  all  countries  proves.  And  so  men, 
who  tried  to  repent  and  believe  imder  the  power  of  these  ^^olent 
motives,  have  come  at  last  to  recognise  a  greater  might  in  words 
like  these,  *'  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.'*  **  God  has  not  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved."  **  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities, 
because  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  ;  but  the  Spirit  prayeth  in  us 
with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered."  To  those  who,  in  their 
despair,  have  been  driven  to  take  hold  of  theso  messages,  the 
machinery  of  motives,  the  promise  of  endless  pleasure  without 
pain,  the  threat  of  endless  pain  without  pleasure,  seems  the  most 
despicable,  the  most  useless,  the  most  godless,  the  most  immoral, 
by  which  the  spirit  of  man  has  ever  been  mocked  and  deluded. 

But  those  religious  men  who  are  thoroughly  possessed  by  this 
theory  of  rewards  and  punishments,  who  are  fully  convinced  that 
they  find  in  the  promise  of  an  Elysium,  or  in  the  threat  of  a  Tartarus, 
after  death,  a  grand  addition  to  the  mundane  arguments  of  Bentham 
and  Dumont,  must  see  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  most  extravagant 
and  outrageous  caricature  of  their  maxims.  What  they  assert 
timidly,  subject  to  a  number  of  qualifications,  with  plentiful  reserves 
for  personal  friends  or  favourite  beroes,  is  here  delivered  universally, 
ahqtte  tffflm.  Can  they  help  the  desire  to  be  *'  well  rid  "  of  such  an 
aigly  parody  of  their  own  modest  propositions?  It  is  right  to  curse 
a  little — -under  the  breath.  It  is  permitted  to  say  to  some  Unitarians 
and  Tritheists,  **  There  is  no  hopo  for  you/'     But  this  breadth  of 
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assertion — this  utter  absoluto  condemnation — has  not  every  sect, 
eveiy  school,  a  right  to  cry  out,  **  No,  we  never  used  any  language  so 
tremendoua  as  that?**  Each  judge  of  his  neighbour  feels  himself  a 
little  whiter  for  the  contrast  of  such  blactnees.  He  can  indulge 
more  comfortably  in  his  own  moderate  ration  of  anathemas  when 
he  has  protested  against  this  inordinate  luxury* 

But  is  it  a  great  crime,  a  terrible  violation  of  common  honesty, 
to  have  taken  the  language  of  a  Creed  which  is  occupied  from 
first  to  last  with  a  declaration  of  the  Name  whejeinto  we  are 
baptissed,  as  if  it  did  refer  to  our  abiding  in  the  eternal  God,  as 
if  it  did  speak  of  the  death  which  consists  in  alienation  from  Godf 
Are  we  bound  to  eay,  "This  writer  who  was  familiar  vnih  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  who  had  a  great  dread  of 
Paganism,  mud  have  substituted  the  Elysium  of  Pagans  for  the 
Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  which  the  Soa 
revealed  to  publicans  and  sinners ;  the  Tartarus  of  Pagans  for  the 
outer  darkness  the  damnation  of  hell,  which  our  Lord  warned  the 
Fharteees  that  it  was  so  hard  for  them  to  escape?"  The  question 
is  not  that  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  discussed, 
whether  a  man  who  deemed  it  right,  as  the  writer  of  this  Creed 
probably  did.  to  \\mi  heretics,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  with 
temporal  death,  is  not  likely  to  have  meant  all  that  wa^  most  dread- 
ful when  he  spoke  of  everlasting  death.  Let  that  question  be  decided 
as  it  may,  by  those  who  think  they  have  any  historical  data  for 
settling  it,  or  who  deem  it  sound  criticism  to  deduce  an  inferenee 
i'vom  one  particular  tendency  of  a  time  without  taking  its  other 
tendencies  into  account.  But  the  severity  or  mildnesis  of  the  Creed 
is  not  the  point  at  issue.  To  me  it  sounds  nmcli  more  severe, 
becauae  it  appeals  much  more  directly  to  my  own  individual  can<- 
ao^o^  if  it  says,  **  Dost  thou  wish  or  wUl  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
death  in  which,  whatever  thou  callcst  thyself,  thou  wilt,  without  doubt, 
abide  if  thou  art  alienated  irom  the  Eternal  Charity  ?  then  hold  fast 
by  this  Divine  Charity,  believe  in  Him  with  all  thy  heart;'*  than  if 
it  said,  "Unless  thou  hold  certain  opinions  thou  wilt  assuredly 
desoeaid  into  Tartarus  after  ihy  death."  I  say  frankly  the  one  kind 
of  speech  does  make  roe  tremble,  for  I  Eee  that  it  is  meant  for  nie^ 
since  it  opens  with  a  *'  Quicunque/'  And  I  feel  that  I  am  in  this 
danger  the  more  near  I  am  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  more  I 
have  preached  about  it,  the  more  I  have  learnt  all  the  phrases  and 
distinctions  concerning  it.  Whereas  the  other  dues  not  malce  me 
tremble  at  alL  I  know  nothing  about  Tartarus.  The  rhetoricians 
who  talk  about  it  heap  up  epithets  and  metaphors  which  do  not 
bring  it  at  all  nearer  to  me,  to  which  I  cannot  attach  any  vitul 
force.      It   is   not   therefore  a   debate   about  capital   or   mitigated 
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[ ponishment ;  it  is  not  a  debate  about  the  amount  of  offenoe  wbich 
may  incur  tbis  or  tbat  degree  of  puiiisbment ;  it  is  not  a  debate 
alj4jut  the  probable  opinions  of  an  unknown  teacher,  of  some  unknown 
century,  upon  any  of  these  subjects.  It  is  a  debate  between  two 
schemes  of  thought  which  may  have  been  prevalent,  which  must  have 
been  prevalent,  in  former  centuries,  but  which  beyond  all  doubt  are 
prevalent  in  this  centurj^ ;  which  affect  all  my  thoughts  on  everj^ 
subject  that  can  occupy  them  ;  which  must  determine,  whether  I  like 
lit  or  not,  my  construction  of  every  Confession  that  I  adopt. 

The  sentences  with  which  the  Creed  opens  are  called  its  damnatory 
clauses.  Many  contend  that  it  would  be  much  improved,  rendered 
nearly  harmless,  if  they  were  omitted.  I  think  it  must  strike  every 
one  who  has  read  the  decrees  of  the  last  Boman  Council— which  has 
been  careful,  at  all  events,  to  follow  ecclesiastical  precedents — that 
its  anathemas  or  aentencea  of  exclusion  from  the  communion  of 
saints  here  and  hereafter  are  placed  after  the  announcement  of  its 
dogmas.  *'  Believe  this,  or  such  and  such  consequences  must  follow/' 
Here  we  he^n  with  the  sentences  conoerning  salvation  and  perishing 
everlastingly ;  they  ought,  one  would  think^  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
subsequent  clauses.  If  the  document  is  a  coherent  one,  to  detach 
them  from  it  must  be  to  destroy  its  substance. 

8uch,  I  think,  mil  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  them.  The  subject 
of  the  Creed  is  salvation,  *'  Whosoever  will  be  saved.**  Does  that 
mean  whosoever  will  be  saved  from  future  punishment  ?  Of  course 
that  must  be  the  meaning  of  it  to  all  who  adopt  the  theory  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  who  think  that  God  holds  out  certain  bribes  to  us 
if  we  will  believe  what  He  commiinds  us  to  believe,  certain  threats  if 
we  will  not  believe.  But  such  persons  must  also  construe  the  word 
"  salvation,**  when  it  appears  in  the  ^ew  Testament,  accoi-ding  to  the 
Bsme  rule.  When  our  Lord  says  to  Zacchaeue  (Luke  xix.  9),  **To-day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house;  "  when  St.  Paul  says  (Bom.  xi.  11), 
**  Through  their  fall  *'  (of  the  Jews)  **  salvation  is  come  to  tlie 
Gentiles ;  '*  when  he  says  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle, 
^•We  are,  or  have  been"  (lau)&rifi€y),  *' saved  by  hope ;  **  when  he 
says  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  i.  18),  "The  word  of  the  cross  is 
to  them  that  are  perishing  *'  (row  fAtv  uvoXXv^xivoiQ)  *'  foolishness,  but 
to  us  that  are  saved  *'  (to«  Si  cr<^oficyo«)  **  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God ; "  when  he  says  (2  Cor.  vi.  2),  **  In  the  day 
of  salvation  I  succoured  thee — behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  ;  " 
when  he  speaks  in  the  same  Epistle  (ii,  15)  of  being  the  savour  of 
Christ  in  the  saved  and  in  the  lost ;  when  he  speaks  (2  Tim.  1,  9)  of 
God  *'  having  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling ;  '*  when 
St.  Peter  (1  Peter  iii.  21)  apeaks  of  "  bajitism  saving  us,"  likening 
it  to  the  salvation  from  the  flood  in  the  ark — all  these  passages,  in 
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spite  of  present  and  past  tenses,  in  spite  of  the  context  which  dete 
inines  them  to  the  past  and  present^  must  point  to  a  deliverance  from 
future  punishment ;  for  to  what  else,  cries  the  believer  in  the  power 
of  Paleyan  motives,  can  they  point  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  construction,  and  ^ 
abo  with  his  own  deepest  experience,  a  man  takes  these  passages  to^ 
signify  that  belief  in  a  Ood  who  redeemed  mankind  by  his  Son,  who 
unites  them  by  bis  Spirit,  /*?  salvation — -salvation  from  his  own  narrow- 
ness, selRshneas,  hatred  of  his  fellows — he  must  attribute  the  same 
force  to  the  word  *' saved ''  in  the  Creed,  he  cannot  give  it  any  other, 
ind  if  he  gives  it  that  force,  he  must  suppose  that  to  keep  the 
catholic  faith  whole  and  undefiled,  is  to  keep  faith  in  the  God  of 
salvation— the  God  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  save  it,  whole  and 
imdefilodp  If  any  one  says,  **  that  is  to  put  a  modern  sense  on  the 
words,"  I  ask  him  whether  Dante's  "  Divina  Comraedia  '*  represents 
modern  theology  ?  or  patristic  and  mediaeval  theology,  even  in  its 
grimmest  form?  Surely  no  idea  is  more  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  that  poem  than  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  as  the  Perfect  and  In- 
effable Charity ;  the  object  of  contemplation  and  delight  to  the 
spirits  in  the  highest  circle  of  paradise.  And  if  so^  to  perish 
everlastingly,  or  be  in  the  state  of  everlasting  death,  must  mean 
to  be  without  God,  to  be  absent  from  the  Perfect  Charity, 

The  historical  evidence  is  therefore  in  fevour  of  this  construction, 
not  hostile  to  it.  Were  it  otherwise^  our  duty  would  still  be  to  read 
the  words  in  that  sense  which  accords  with  the  use  of  them  in  our 
other  services,  and  in  the  lessons  from  Scripture,  And  if  that  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Confession,  aU  which  follows  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  it.  Take  it  away,  and  the  other  clauses  of  the  Creed  do 
become  what  they  are  supposed  to  be — a  series  of  dry  dogmas, 
wilfully  perplexing  to  the  intellect.  Retain  it,  and  they  become 
efforts  to  remove  perplexities  which  occur  to  every  one  who  tries  to 
worship  the  Unity,  whilst  yet  he  cannot  live  without  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  whole  and  undetiled  faith,  the  simple 
faith  of  the  little  child,  is  invaded,  continually  invaded,  by  these 
subtleties.  The  Creed  tries  to  clear  them  away  with  a  kind  of 
resolute  plainness  which  sometimes  (as  in  the  clause,  "not  throe 
Holy  Ghosts,  but  one  Iloly  Ghost ")  has  grated  upon  my  nerves, 
has  given  a  shock  to  my  feeling  of  awe.  But  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  a  protest  against  the  notion  which  modern  divines  encourage,  that 
the  faith  is  split  into  a  number  of  partial,  separate  propositions;  that 
it  is  not  whole  and  undefiled. 

That  the  object  of  the  Creed  is  to  vindicate  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
specially  as  opposed  to  Tritheiam,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  fully 
acknowledged.    He  maintains,  as  Coleridge  did,  that  it  contradicts  the 
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Nicene  Creed,  which  aflBrms  so  strongly  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father.  The  necessity  of  that  aflBrmation,  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  life  of  our  Lord  upon  earth  as  the  same  with  his  life  before  the 
worlds  were — if  we  are  not  to  be  involved  in  perpetual  evasions 
which  destroy  our  belief  in  Him  as  an  actual  person — I  feel  more 
strongly  than  I  can  express.  But  I  feel  also  the  want  of  some  direct 
and  solemn  proclamation  of  that  absolute  oneness,  of  which  it  seems 
(though  only  seems)  to  deprive  us.  I  find  that  assertion  here :  the 
protest  against  that  ghastly  solitary  singleness  of  the  Godhead  which 
ends  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  mere  imperial  Power  removed 
from  all  sympathy  with  his  creatures ;  the  substitution  for  it  of  that 
deepest  unity  which  is  the  ground  of  unity  for  all  the  kindreds 
and  nations  of  men.  Church  unity  has  been  separated  from  this 
unity.  The  Church  has  set  itself  in  opposition  to  mankind,  not 
recognised  itself  as  a  witness  for  mankind.  So  inevitably  it  has 
become  a  sect.  That  it  may  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  a  small 
sect,  that  it  may  appear  to  include  the  world  which  it  denoimces, 
it  creates  a  polity  of  its  own ;  by  a  logical  necessity  it  at  last  exalts 
some  mortal  head  into  a  Divinity. 

We  may  denounce  the  infallibility  of  a  man  as  we  please ;  but  we 
shall  all  accept  it,  and  the  Boman  Bishop  will  be  the  most  natural 
depositarj'^  of  it,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  faith  in 
propositions.  Then  it  must  need  a  protector,  one  able  to  condemn  old 
propositions  and  to  establish  new.  But  if  the  Catholic  faith  is  a 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  how  one  shudders 
at  the  blasphemy  of  this  pretension !  What  a  denial  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  it  involves !  With  that  pretension  must  perish  the  claim 
by  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  pass  judgment  and  pronounce 
anathemas.  Whilst  we  keep  the  Catholic  faith  whole  and  undefiled, 
we  must  leave  all  judgment  of  men  to  God,  we  must  repudiate  as  a 
denial  of  His  presence  and  His  authority  every  scheme  which  any 
divines  have  ever  devised  by  outward  or  inward  tests  to  ascertain 
whether  a  man  does  or  does  not  believe.  The  more  strong  the  language 
in  which  we  aflBrm  that  it  is  eternal  death  to  be  without  God,  eternal 
life  to  be  in  communion  with  Him,  the  less  we  shall  dare  even  to 
speculate  upon  the  degree  in  which  any  man  is  without  that  com- 
munion or  possesses  it.  And  the  more  absolutely  we  affirm  our  belief 
in  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Spirit,  the  one  God,  who  is  not  far  from 
any  man,  who  has  never  been  far  from  any  man,  the  less  possible 
is  it  to  limit  that  presence  within  any  age  or  any  circumstances. 
The  blessing  of  the  revelation  is  unspeakable ;  but  if  it  is  a  true 
revelation,  that  which  was  kept  hidden  from  ages  and  generations 
existed  in  all  those  ages  and  generations.  Those  to  whom  in  the 
counsels  of  an  infinite  wisdom  it  has  been  made  known,  are  bound  to 
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say  to  men  evCTj^wherc,  **  Tliat  which  has  been  discovered  to  us 
the  source  of  all  good  to  your  forefiitherfl,  ia  the  source  of  all  good  to^ 
yon.  The  God  of  love  and  grace  whom  we  worship  was  their  God, 
is  yoiu'  God.  There  is  no  other,  there  has  been  no  other,  there  will 
be  no  other.  When  we  reverence  any  grace^  manliness,  justice,  meek- 
ness in  any  man,  of  any  race,  of  any  belief,  we  confess  His  image,  we 
reverence  the  Son  from  whose  fulness  that  %artue  has  proceeded. 
We  do  not  love  Him  that  begets,  unless  we  love  whatever  in  any 
place  or  in  any  time  has  been  begotten  of  Him," 

This  reference  of  all  that  is  limited  in  us  to  the  unlimited,  of  all 
that  is  measurable  to  the  **  unmeasured"  (tmmetims) — tlie  Dean  of 
Westminster  has  called  our  attention  to  the  epithet — of  all  that 
exists  under  conditions  of  time  to  the  eternal,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Creed.  Suppose  the  infinite,  the  unmeasured,  the  eternal  is  a 
mare  power,  one  who  means  destruction  to  his  creatures — the  whole 
conception  ia  more  frightful  than  words  can  express.  From  such  an 
incubus  what  human  spirit  would  not  cry  to  be  delivered  P  Have  we 
really  endured  it  so  long  whilst  we  have  been  singing  in  the  Te  Deum 
of  a  Father  of  an  Infinite  Majesty,  of  an  honourable,  true,  and  only 
Son,  of  a  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  whilst  we  have  been  affecting  to 
praise  God  for  his  mercy  and  long-suffering  P  If  we  had  intended 
such  blasphemy,  the  stones  of  our  churches  must  have  cried  out 
against  us,  the  roofs  must  have  fallen  upon  us.  But  if  we  believe 
that  truth,  love,  justice  alone  are  immeasurable,  are  alone  eternal. 
alone  stand  out  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time;  to  speak  of 
the  Unmeasured  and  Eternal  Being  is  to  speak  of  the  same  Being 
whom  Christ  manifested  in  his  life  and  his  death  ;  of  Him  who 
is  clothed  with  power,  but  who  h  righteousness.  And  then  the 
unmeasured  and  eternal  life  must  be  this  life,  the  life  of  truth, 
and  love,  and  justice;  the  unmeasured  eternal  death  must  be  the 
state  from  which  truth,  and  love,  and  justice  are  banished.  Eithef  | 
state  ia  out  of  place,  out  of  time.  Applying  to  it  measures  of  space 
or  time,  defining  where  it  is,  or  how  long  any  man  must  abido  in  it, 
we  change  its  nature.  If  the  man  who  is  dwelling  in  God  wants 
any  security  for  hia  continuance  in  that  state  but  God's  own  love, 
he  abandons  it ;  if  we  say  that  the  man  who  is  dwelling  in  death 
must  contiaue  in  it,  we  say  death  is  stronger  than  life,  the  will  of 
the  devil  than  the  will  of  God.  All  these  thoughts,  if  learnt  in  the 
New  Testament,  I  believe  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  this 
Creed*  I  know  for  myself  that  whenever  I  read  it  I  feel  that  I  mu^it 
give  the  words  eternal  and  everlasting  the  same  sense  in  every 
other  clause,  aa  in  the  clause  which  declares  the  Father  to  be 
eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternal.  I  might  be 
told  a  thousand  times  over,  with  shrugs  of  pity  or  contempt,  that  I 
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was  perverting  words  to  a  fantastic  meaning  of  my  own ;  I  could 
call  God  to  witness  that  I  was  taking  them  in  the  only  sense  which 
seemed  to  me  compatible  with  the  nature  and  harmony  of  the  doou^ 
raent  wherein  I  found  them.  The  shrugs  do  not  alter  that  opinion 
in  the  slightest  degree,  though  they  do  help  to  convince  me  that  the 
Creed  is  not  likely  in  our  day  to  be  received  in  the  sense  whichof 
right  belongs  to  it,  and  may  be  received  in  the  directly  opposite 
sense. 

That  conviction  may  lead  me  to  desire  the  banishment  of  it  from 
our  common  worship  even  more  than  those  do  who  object  to  it; 
but  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  testify  my  obligation  to  it  for  the 
warnings  which  it  has  given  me  against  habits  of  mind  to  which  I 
know  that  I  am  prone.  **  Neither  confounding  the  persona  nor  divid- 
ing the  substance ''  has  been  a  perpetual  hint  to  me  of  a  peril  which 
threatens  us  all  in  the  study  of  morals,  and  in  our  judgments  on  the 
commonest  affairs.  Dividing  where  we  should  have  distinguished, 
mixing  instead  of  uniting;  of  what  chapters  in  our  experience  are 
these  the  titles  !  How  closely  are  they  associated  with  tempers  which 
disturb  society,  and  bring  stains  upon  the  conscience  I  If  one  can 
trace  them  to  their  deepest  ground,  if  one  can  bring  a  divine  prin- 
ciple to  bear  upon  them,  what  a  number  of  evil  seeds  may  be 
hindered  from  germinating ! 

Scarcely  less  important,  it  seems  to  me,  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  a  battle,  not  with  giants  of  other  days,  but  those  that  most  threaten 
our  own,  not  with  heresies  outside  of  the  Church,  but  with  those  to 
which  our  Churohmanship  makes  us  most  liable,  are  the  words  ^'  One 
Christ ;  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking 
of  the  manhood  into  God."  When  I  read  some  of  those  hjmms, 
"ancient  and  modem,"  which  are  intended  to  glorify  the  Incar- 
nation, when  I  hear  them  sung  with  fervour  by  young  men  and 
women  who  cultivate  High  Church  doctrines, — ^the  words  of  this 
Creed  come  with  terrible  power  to  my  mind.  I  cannot  the  least 
judge  the  writers  of  these  hymns  or  those  who  admire  them,  but  I 
do  believe  that  they  are  introducing  among  us  a  habit  of  feeling 
which  must  issue  in  the  notion  that  the  Godhead  icm  conveFied 
into  flesh,  and  so  in  every  possible  development  of  sensuous  and 
idolatrous  worship.  Some  who  encourage  this  temper  cling  vehe- 
mently to  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  testimony  against  Unitarians ; 
will  they  not  hear  it  when  it  testifies  against  themselves  P 

Its  testimonies  against  ourselves,  not  against  our  neighbours,  ave 
what  we  all  want.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  thinks  it  may  have  value 
as  an  antiquarian  document,  as  a  commentary  upon  opinions  and  states 
of  mind  which  were  once  found  in  the  Church.  If  I  did  not  find  all 
these  opimons  and  states  of  mind  in  myself,  if  they  did  not  oonfusexne 
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continually  in  tlie  search  after  truth,  interfering  with  all  simplicity 
faith  and  trust,  I  should  net  much  care  to  read  about  those  T^ho  pro- 
fessed them,  or  were  accused  of  them,  in  other  days.  The  interest  of 
ecclesiastical  history  consists,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  revelation  to 
us  of  hidden  passages  in  our  own  intellects  and  hearts;  in  the 
sympathy  with  which  that  revelation  inspires  us  for  all  who  have 
struggled,  doubted,  adopted  any  partial  opinion,  or  rejected  principles 
which  wc  find  to  be  most  needful  for  ourselves.  And  this  benefit  is  in- 
separable from  another :  the  acknowledgment  how  immeasurably  the 
Sacrifice  which  we  believe  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  Kame  with  which  we  are  sealed,  must  transcend  every  con- 
ception of  ours  respecting  either.  This  conviction  which  the  study  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  has  cultivated  in  me  enables  me  to  regard  that 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Westmiiifiter  Abbey  by 
which  some  have  been  scandalized  with  intense  sympathy.  There,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  a  true  elevation  of  the  Host  above  all  notions  and 
conceptions  of  our  intellects ;  there  was  an  assertion  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  near  to  all,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  embraces  in  its  perfect  unity  those  to  whom 
the  Tfvords  of  either  the  Uicene  or  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  still 
dark  riddles.  When  we  begin  again  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  tell  men  what  hell  actually  is,  instead  of 
holding  out  vague  promises  of  a  possible  heaven,  vague  threats  of  a 
possible  hell,  the  Sacraments  will  surely  come  forth  in  their  power 
and  majesty,  speaking  directly  to  the  spirits  of  men  of  truths  which 
are  for  those  for  whom  phrases  and  formulas,  even  the  most  carefully 
and  wisely  chosen,  have  no  significance. 

And  if  some  young  divine  rises  up  in  his  wrath  and  says,  **  Oh, 
we  know  well  what  that  means — it  is  the  modern  heresy  that  opinions 
are  nothing,  that  acts  are  all  and  in  aD,''  I  should  answer  him  in 
language  which  he  may  perhaps  remember  is  not  of  modern  manu- 
facture,— ***  And  those  that  have  dune  good  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,  and  those  that  have  bone  evil  into  everlasting  fire/'  These  are 
the  words  which  wind  up  the  Creed  that  has  been  supposed  to  make 
opinions  the  tests  of  truths  the  great  instruments  of  salvation.  They 
confute  utterly  that  notion  ;  they  make  any  construction  of  the 
Creed  which  involves  it  untenable.  They  do  more  :  when  compared 
with  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses,  they  bring  out  a  distinction 
nearly  lost  in  modern  divinity,  the  distinction  between  the  eternal 
death  which  is  the  state  of  evil,  and  the  fires  by  which'  God 
purifies  those  who  have  fallen  into  that  state  ;  fires  which,  thanks  to 
Him,  must  be  everlasting,  because  they  issue  from  the  Love  which 
was,  and  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come* 

That  this  interpretation  of  the  Creed  will  be  equally  displeasing 
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to  those  who  defend  it  and  to  those  who  denounce  it,  I  am  painfully 
aware.  It  would  be  a  great  delight  to  me  to  be  in  agreement  with  both, 
with  men  whom  I  reverence  at  a  distance  for  their  piety,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  like  Canon  Liddon,  with  those  of  whose  kindness  I 
have  had  personal  experience  for  many  jrears,  like  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  If  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  variance  with  both,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  believe  that  there  is  a  unity  which  embraces  us  all. 
Through  more  terrible  storms  and  a  thicker  darkness  than  we  have 
ever  experienced,  ending  perhaps  for  a  while  in  a  total  eclipse  of 
faith  in  God,  that  Unity  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  revealed  to  the 
next  generation  as  it  has  not  been  to  ours. 

I  must  add  one  word  more.  I  could  scarcely  have  forced  myself 
to  write  at  such  a  time  as  this  on  any  topic  which  I  did  not  believe 
had  some  close  connection  with  the  groans  of  dying  men,  with  the 
agonies  of  nations.  But  I  have  felt,  and  do  feel  intensely,  how 
unreal  and  paltry  the  promise  of  "Ja  land  of  pure  delight,  where 
saints  immortal  dwell,"  must  be  to  Sisters  of  Charity  watohing  the 
wounded  on  hospital  beds ;  to  widows  and  orphans  looking  upon 
faces  which  they  shall  see  no  more ;  to  any  who  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  die  in  battle.  The  patient  nurse  is  not  calcidating  what 
pleasures  which  banish  pain  she  may  win  hereafter ;  she  is  labouring 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  pain  which  is  before  her  eyes  here ;  her 
reward  is  to  share  His  joy  who  endured  the  cross  for  his  brethren. 
Sorrowing  relations  are  not  trying  to  "  read  their  title  clear,"  as 
another  hymn  has  it,  '^  to  mansions  in  the  skies ; "  the  same  arts 
which  bar  adverse  claimants  to  mansions  below  being  needful,  it 
would  appear,  for  those  lofty  and  distant  ones ;  they  are  asking  in 
anguish  whether  they  must  be  separated  for  ever  from  those  that  are 
dearest  to  them.  The  men  who  have  stood  where  they  were  sent 
to  stand,  and  have  seen  their  comrades  fall  because  it  was  their  duty 
to  fall,  cannot  be  the  better  or  the  happier  for  considering  how  they 
can  secure  for  themselves  prizes  in  another  world  which  those 
comrades  will  miss.  But  what  comfort  might  it  be  to  all  of  these  if 
they  were  to  hear  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  about  them  still  as 
it  hew  always  been,  of  a  Father  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  them, 
of  a  Spirit  who  has  never  forsaken  any  one  in  his  darkest,  worst 
ours — what  comforty  I  say,  understanding  by  that  word  energy 
to  believe,  to  repent,  to  act,  to  endure  I  A  battle-field  which  bears 
such  seed  becomes  in  very  deed  God's  acre.  There  may  come  from 
it  to  many  a  listening,  desponding  ear,  the  sentence,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  with  a  power  and  music  which  they 
never  heard  when  it  was  spoken  beside  the  most  sacred  coffin,  when 
it  was  echoed  through  the  aisles  of  the  noblest  cathedral.  It  may 
come  as  a  direct  message  from  one  who  haa  conquered  death. 
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spiritual  and  bodily,  who  will  assert,  in  ways  that  we  cannot  dream 
of,  the  might  and  perfcctness  of  hie  victory. 

That  victorj'"  gives,  indeed,  a  wonderful  forco  to  tlie  words,  "And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  deatli,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain,"  Thej^  who,  amidst  bitter  pain  of  their  own,  or 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  ministering,  take  these  w^ords  home 
to  their  heartSj  must  feel  that  they  are  the  fulfilment  of  their 
feeble  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  human  bodies^  for  the  renovation 
of  the  earth.  They  repeat  the  Apostle's  language,  that  the  whole 
invokmtary  creation,  which  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain, 
shall  partake  of  the  redemption  of  the  sons  of  God.  They  do 
not  suggest  a  heavenly  land  which  death  divides  from  ours,  but 
a  hope  that  the  land  that  has  been  tilled  by  human  hands,  and 
by  the  cattle  and  ploughs  which  men  have  driven,  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  shall  be  brought  imder  the 
reign  of  righteousness  and  truth.  The  reward  they  hold  out  is  not  a 
succession  of  pleasures  which  banish  pain,  but  a  continuance  and  accom- 
plishment of  every  faithfid  and  honourable  toil  which  has  been  begun 
in  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  mortal  pilgrimage,  greater  power 
to  achieve  whatever  blessings  have  been  desired  for  mnnkind, 
clearer  insight  to  discover  principles  which  have  been  dimly  per- 
ceived through  a  glass  darkly.  The  "heavenly  land"  of  the  hymn 
has  caused  the  earth  to  be  despised,  that  to  bo  called  evil  which  God 
pronounced  very  good.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  set  before  us 
in  the  New  Testament  shows  forth  its  powers  in  multiplying  food  for 
the  hungry,  in  healing  the  sick,  in  easting  out  devils,  in  delivering 
some  portion  of  the  earth  from  its  plagues. 

If  in  such  a  war  aa  this  a  future  Elysium  of  possible  felicity 
looks  very  pale  and  watery,  the  fiiture  Tartarus  of  possible  anguish 
withers  away  before  the  eight  of  actual  anguish*  Those  who  in 
quiet  days  rest  most  in  it-s  efficacy,  are  most  anxious  to  dilute  it 
into  nothingness.  But  if  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God  comes  forth 
clearer  and  brighter  from  the  dark  ground,  with  what  new  Sinai 
thunders  are  the  words  charged,  *'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God !  **  The  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  righteous  God,  the  worship  of  an  unrighteous  mammon 
— all  the  foulness,  corruption,  vanity,  covetousness,  which  that 
worship  engenders  —  is  not  this  a  hell,  a  most  real  and  present 
hell,  into  which  nations  are  plunging,  in  which  they  are  trying 
to  abide?  It  is  not  a  temporal  death.  It  may  co-exist  for  a  long 
while  with  material  prosperity,  with  the  pursuit  and  possessioi 
of  pleasure  which  it  is  fondly  hoped  may  banish  pain*  It  is  in  the 
truest  sense  a  spiritual,  an  eternal  death.     But  is  it,  therefore,  one 
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out  of  which  there  is  no  awakening,  from  which  the  eternal  God  is 
not  able  to  deliver  a  people  ?  For  the  sake  of  France,  for  the  sake  of 
England,  let  us  not  cherish  that  horrible  anticipation.  Let  us  rather* 
accept  the  tremendous  discipline  which  He  has  appointed  for  one — : 
some  likeness  of  which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  awaiting  the 
other — as  a  sign  that  his  purpose  is  to  restore  and  regenerate.  No 
punishment  of  itself  can  work  that  end ;  but  if  He  who  sends  the 
fire  is  ready  to  send  his  Spirit  with  it.  He  may  bring,  not  a  few  indi- 
vidual souls,  but  societies  and  kingdoms,  out  of  the  prison-house. 
They  must  assuredly  stay  in  it  till  they  have  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing ;  till  they  have  given  up  all  their  pride,  self-glorification,  fisdse- 
hood.  But  the  old  language  of  the  prophet  is  applicable  to  them,  ''  I 
will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purge  away  all  thy  dross,  and  will 
take  away  all  thy  tin.  And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  afterwards  thou  shalt  be 
called  the  city  of  righteousness,  the  faithfid  city.''  All  such  passages 
may  be  interpreted  figuratively,  so  that  city  shall  not  mean  city,  or 
nation  nation ;  so  that  righteousness  shall  be  anything  but  just  and 
honest  dealing ;  so  that  the  faithful  shall  be  those  who  expect  to  be 
saved  in  their  imrighteousness,  not  to  be  saved  out  of  it.  But  the 
prophet  may  have  meant  just  what  he  said ;  if  he  did,  he  will  have 
spoken  words  of  warning  and  encouragement  to  the  people  in  the 
times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  and  to  the  people  in  the  times  of 
Victoria  and  Louis  Napoleon.  And  if  ho  bade  the  former  believe 
in  the  Name  of  the  God  whom  they  and  their  priests  had  forgotten, 
he  may  remind  the  latter  that  there  is  a  Name  with  which  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom  are  sealed ;  about  which,  if  their  priests  had 
believed  in  it,  they  would  have  disputed  far  less;  in  which  the 
poorest  may  trust  when  their  great  men  go  into  captivity,  when  they 
are  famishing  with  hunger,  and  fainting  from  loss  of  blood.  There 
may  come  a  day  when  we  shall  know  that  the  everlasting  fires  which 
are  burning  about  us  have  not  been  in  vain ;  when  we  shall  own 
that  they  have  saved  the  nations  from  everlasting  death,  instead  of 
producing  it. 

F.  D.  Maurice. 

P.S. — What  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  in  reference  to 
compromises  and  explanations  which  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  Creed, 
and  make  the  continued  use  of  it  in  public  worship  most  undesir- 
able, has  received  an  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  report  of 
Her  Majesty's  Kitual  Commission.  The  explanation  of  the  Creed 
which  that  Commission  has  suggested  is  denounced  by  some  of  the 
ablest  divines  who  belong  to  it,  by  some  of  those  who  most  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  laity.    How  offensive— how  intensely  painful 
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— it  must  be  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  mitigate  the  warnings  of 
the  Creed — who  wish  that  they  should  bear  with  all  their  weight 
on  us  the  priests  who  read  it,  and  not  on  some  heretics  whom  we 
may  suspect  of  "  wilfully  "  denying  certain  opinions  of  ours,  I  need 
not  say.  Agreeing  most  heartily  in  the  objections  of  the  eminent 
dissentients  from  the  Report,  I  should  yet  be  very  dishonest  if  I  endea- 
voured to  claim  any  one  of  them  as  a  supporter  of  the  position  which 
I  have  maintained  in  this  paper.  I  fear  that  it  will  appear  equally 
untenable  to  Mr.  Buxton,  to  Dean  Stanley,  to  Dr.  Jeremie,  and  Dr. 
Payne  Smith.  Nevertheless,  the  more  earnestly  all  their  arguments 
are  considered — the  more  weight  is  given  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  wish  to  retain  the  Creed  and  of  those  who  abhor  it — the  stronger 
is  my  hope  that  the  Church  will  discover  the  stability  of  the  old 
catholic  ground,  the  feebleness  of  the  xmcatholic  philosophy  of  bribes 
and  threats  which  has  been  appended  to  it,  and  which,  in  our  days, 
has  been  almost  substituted  for  it.  The  two  cannot  subsist  together. 
Almost  any  shaking  of  ancient  formidaries  may  be  welcomed,  if  it 
leads  to  their  final  separation. 


PAST  SIEGES  OF  PAEIS. 


"T)ARIS,"  says  Montaigne,  "a  mon  coeur  dez  mon  enfance,  et 
■^  m'en  est  advenu  comme  des  choses  excellentes.  Plus  j'ay  vu 
depuis  d'autres  belles  villes,  plus  la  beauts  de  celle  cy  peult  et  gaigne 
sur  mon  affection.  Je  Vayme  tendrement  jusques  d  sea  verrues  et  a 
sea  tachea,  Je  ne  suis  Fran9ois  que  par  cette  grande  cit6,  grande  en 
peuples,  grande  en  felicite  de  son  assiette,  mais  surtout  grande  et 
incomparable  en  vari^te  et  diversite  de  commodit^s,  la  gloire  de  la 
France,  et  Tun  des  plus  nobles  ornements  du  monde.  Dieu  en 
chasse  loing  nos  divisions." 

One  would  have  hardly  expected  the  sober  Montaigne  to  have  felt 
the  witchery  of  Paris  to  this  affectionate  extent  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  Yet  the  city  has  ever  possessed  a  strange  fascination 
for  its  guests  and  indwellers,  and  that  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Julian.  This  is  no  moment,  however,  for  discussing  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  the  attractions  and  beauties  of  the  capital,  which  are 
indisputable — she  is  now  en  toilette  de  guerre^  ready  to  launch  and  to 
receive  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  subject  to  perils  and  privations 
which  come  but  rarely  in  their  lives  on  any  cities,  and  which  some, 
like  our  own  capital,  have  never  known,  and  perhaps  will  never  know. 
It  seems  more  suitable  to  the  crisis  to  endeavour  to  see  what  figure 
she  makes  in  history  at  the  different  periods  at  which  a  calamity 
like  that  she  has  now  to  endure  has  fallen  upon  her.  A  review  of 
the  past  sieges  of  Paris  will  moreover  place  us  in  contact  with  some 
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of  tlie  most  salient  points  of  tlie  liistory  of  France,  at  raoments  wlien 
her  fortunes  wero  being*  cast  anew  into  tlio  crucible  of  destiny. 

Leaving  aside  the  attack  on  the  Celtic  island  Latetia  by  Labienus^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  and  the  assaults  of  Frankisb^  Burgundxaii^* 
and  other  Teutonic  invaders,  the  first  siege  of  Paris  which  wc  have? 
to  notice  was  as  historically  significant  as  any;  since  it  was  owing 
to  the  energy  and  valour  displayed  therein  by  Eudes  Capet,  Comte 
de  Paris  and  Duke  of  Franco,  that  the  Capetian  race  became  distin- 
guii^hed  above  all  the  other  noble  families  of  France — the  prowess 
displayed  by  Eudes  in  defending  Paris  against  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  the  Kormans  for  four  successive  years  prepared  the  way  for  the 
eatablisbment  of  the  dynasty,  which  was  destined  to  give  to  France 
such  kings  as  Louis  le  Gros,  Philippe  Anguste,  Saint  Louis,  PhiUppo 
le  Bel,  Louis  XI ,  and  Henry  lY*,  the  real  founders  of  French  unity. 
The  unification  of  France  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  nationality 
cominenced  at  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  ?forthraen.  The  nation  then 
first  clearly  became  conscious  of  its  call  to  a  separate  national  exist- 
ence. The  nnwieldy  empire  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  of  which 
France  was  a  mere  dependent  member,  was  already  in  decay  and 
going  to  pieces.  The  last  Carlovingian  Emperor,  Charles  le  Gros, 
was  engaged  too  much  in  Italian  politics,  and  his  attention  too  much 
distracted  by  the  demands  upon  it  of  the  other  constituent  parts  uf 
his  empirci  to  take  sufficient  care  for  this  portion  of  his  dominions 
which  were  year  by  year  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  Jforthraen, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  national  and  local  dynasty  for  the  protectioEi 
of  its  interests  became  diiily  more  evident » 

Tears  had  passed  by  since  Charlemagne,  with  prophetic  mis- 
giving, beheld  the  first  Danish  fleet,  and  had  a  strange  suspicion 
that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  sea-pirates  would  take  terrible 
revenge  on  the  nations  of  the  West  and  South  for  the  intemoijiablc 
warfare  which  he  had  carried  on  against  the  worshippers  of  t  >din* 
Since  then  the  fearless  and  ferocious  Danish  Jarla  bad  carried  terror 
with  their  dragon  prows  and  their  black  sails  into  every  part  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire  where  rivers  were  navigable  to  their  keek. 
They  had  mounted  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  up  to  Cologne  and 
Treves.  They  had  devastated  Nantes  and  ascended  the  Loire,  and 
the  districts  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhine  also  knew  them  too  well. 
The  Seine  had  for  years  before  their  last  great  siege  been  a  common 
highway  for  the  Danish  rovers.  The  monks  of  the  great  abbey 
Jamieges  had  habitually  been  in  the  habit  of  boarding  up  a  store  of 
treasure  from  their  revenues  to  buy  oft'  the  merciless  ravages  witJi 
Danegelt,  as  they  passed  under  their  towers ;  and  Rouen  had  been 
sacked  again  and  again  by  the  fierce  Vikings.  Many  were  the  tales 
told  of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  ferocity  done  on  Fraiikish*  ground 
by  such  men  as  Jarl  Osker,  Eegner  Lodbrok,  Biorn  Ironsided,  his 
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son,  and  Hastings^  amid  the  fierce  laughter  of  the  wild  seamen 
over  the  mead,  when  the  wild  light  of  the  blazing  logs  turned  to  a 
ruddier  hue  the  weather-beaten  faces  of  the  listeners,  as  they  sat  at 
their  long  tables  in  winter  in  the  fir-built  halls  of  Denmark  and 
Iforway.  On  one  such  occasion  Regner  Lodbrok  boasted  before  Red 
Eric,  the  Ober-king,  of  his  having  mounted  the  Seine  and  put  Paris 
to  ransom ;  and  upon  Eric's  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  story,  he  sent  two  of  his  men  out  of  the  hall  to  bring  in  before 
the  drinkers  the  iron  bar  of  the  gate  of  Paris,  and  a  carved  larchen 
rafter  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  which  he  had  carried  off  on  his  last 
visit.  Indeed,  under  the  effete  Carlovingian.  rule  the  defences  of 
the  island  city  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  Paris  was  no  more  than  an 
open  city,  from  which  the  priests,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants  fled  at 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  In  the  faubourgs,  indeed,  the 
strong,  castellated  monasteries  were  more  capable  of  resisting  attack 
than  the  city  itself.  On  the  north  side  was  the  monastery  of  St. 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  and  the  yet  stronger  monastery  of  St.  Denis, 
from  which,  however,  the  monks  fled  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
carrying  off  with  them  to  Rheims  the  body  of  St.  Denis.  On  the 
south  side  there  was  the  once  powerful  monastery  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  where  Clovis  and  Clotilde  lay  buried,  whose  effigies  were  on 
each  side  the  portal  of  the  church.  There  were  also  the  no  lesft 
celebrated  convents  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Genevieve.  The  Faubourg^ 
St.  Germain,  at  that  time,  was  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
environs  of  Paris,  containing  not  only  these  great  monasteries,  visible 
from  afar,  but  the  great  hall  of  the  Roman  Palais  des  Thermes,  then 
still  standing,  and  the  va^ta  ruina,  as  it  was  called  later,  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  rising  to  a  lofty  height.  During  the  past  year 
the  substructures  of  this  vast  edifice,  which  had  been  forgotten  for 
centuries,  were  brought  to  light  by  excavations,  and  the  discovery  of 
skeletons  under  the  soil  in  good  preservation,  evidently  of  bodies 
buried  in  haste,  made  it  presumable  that  these  were  the  victims  of 
some  one  of  the  many  Danish  inroads  up  the  Seine.  The  merciless 
Northmen,  with  cold-blooded  calculation,  slew  men,  women,  and 
children  on  their  way,  in  order  to  paralyze  resistance  with  the  terror 
they  struck  into  the  populations.  They  strung  up  the  bodies  of 
labourers  on  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  Seine  in  batches  of  six, 
seven,  and  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  slew  so  many  of  the  inhabitants 
that  the  Seine  rolled  down  shoals  of  corpses,  and  the  islands  of  the 
river  were  white  with  the  bones  of  the  natives  who  had  fallen  beneath 
their  battle-axes,  and  were  swept  along  by  the  current  of  the  river 
till  they  were  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  many  eyots  which  rise 
from  th^  bosom  of  the  Seine.  It  was  Charles  the  Bald,  who  himself 
had  not  ventured  to  attack  the  Danes  from  his  strong  position  at 
St.  Denis,  during  the  capture  of  Paris  in  861,  and  was  even  hia  to 
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buy  off  their  retreat  by  a  payment  of  heavy  Danegeld,  who  restored' 
the  defences  of  Paris.  Charles  the  Bald  rebuilt  the  two  bridges^ 
which  the  Danes  had  broken  down,  and  which,  being  constructed  ' 
on  strong  pilea,  prevented  the  ascent  of  their  galleys  up  the  Seine, 
and  from  so  assaulting  the  island  city  on  its  east  side,  and  he 
repaired  and  fortified  anew  the  towers  on  the  borders  of  the  river. 
The  two  bridges  of  Charles  the  Bald,  uniting  the  city  to  the  northern 
and  southern  banks,  were  fortified  further  by  towers,  as  Uiesdes  ponU 
on  the  farther  side  from  the  city,  and  were  in  later  times  ki;iown  as 
the  Peiif  Font  and  the  Pont  an  Change.  These  bridges  and  towers  of 
Charles  the  Bald  did  good  service  in  the  celebrated  four  years'  siege 
of  the  city  by  the  Danes  in  885,  under  Sigurd  or  Siegfried,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Fat.  Many  were  the  assaults  made  by  their  galleys  and 
their  fire-ships  on  the  Pom  Picimy  as  the  Pefit  Pont  was  called  by  the 
old  monkish  chroniclers,  in  order  to  destroy  it  and  surround  the  island 
city.  The  outer  towers  of  the  bridges  and  the  great  tower  known  after- 
wards as  Le  Grand  Ch^telet,  had  to  withstand,  too,  many  a  furious 
attack.  The  Normans  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  towers  of  the 
bridge,  under  the  shelter  of  nmntektH^  and  covered  with  flights  of 
arrows  and  crossbow  bolts  directed  against  the  defenders  of  the  towers, 
but  were  beaten  off  again  and  again  with  stones,  and  their  mantekta 
destroyed  with  burning  oil  and  pitch  and  wax — the  only  substitutes 
for  nitro* glycerine  and  picrate  of  potash  in  those  times.  Primitive, 
indeed,  were  the  means  of  assault  and  defence  in  those  days^-on  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  defence  on  which 
they  relied  were  processions,  with  the  bodies  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Genevieve  at  their  head,  with  prayers  and  litanies  to  the  saints  to 
help  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  was  too  a  perpetual  ringing 
of  bells  in  the  city  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  trumpets  blown  from  tho 
ramparts,  to  which  tho  Northmen  replied  with  fierce  bursts  of  laughter 
and  cries  of  derision^ — they  were  not  accustomed  to  be  beaten  back, 
and  felt  sure  the  city  would  fall,  as  it  had  done  before,  into  their 
hands.  But  this  time  they  were  mistaken.  Charles  le  Gros,  the 
Emperor,  was  far  away,  it  is  true,  too  busy  with  his  Italian  schemes 
to  attend  to  the  cries  of  distress  from  Paris ;  but  the  valiant  Comte 
Eudes  was  there,  with  Robert  his  brother,  and  Eblis,  Abbot  of  St. 
Germain-des^Pres,  the  nephew  of  Eudes,  whose  ability  as  a  mai-ksman 
was  so  great  that  he  is  hyperbolically  said  to  have  been  able  to  kill 
off  seven  Danes  at  a  shot.  There  was  also  the  valiant  warrior-bishop 
Gauzeline,  who  assisted  his  flock  in  their  hardest  strait. — ^not  only 
with  benedictions  and  maledictions,  and  the  perpetual  singing  of  the 
litany,  **  A  furore  Hormamiornm,  libtra  nos^  0  Domini,''  once  uni- 
vereaily  chanted  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  and 
which  was  intoned  in  the  old  Church  of  Ste,  Genevieve  even  down  to 
the  siege  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  with  goodly  shots  of  the  crossbow  and 
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doughty  deeds  of  the  strong  arm.  The  Danes  at  last,  despairing  of 
taking  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main,  retired  a  little,  and  fortified  them- 
selves in  St.  Germain-le-Pont,  and  from  there  harassed  the  country 
all  round,  and  advanced  again  to  the  assault  of  the  city,  from  time  to 
time.  Many  and  many  were  the  supplications  of  the  Parisians  to 
their  emperor  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  siege  was  conducted 
in  such  fashion  that  Count  Eudes  found  time  to  go  to  Metz  in  887  to 
supplicate  the  emperor  anew  for  reinforcement,  and  to  return  with 
a  body  of  German  cavalry,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through  the 
Danish  ranks  into  the  city. 

He  announced,  moreover,  the  tidings  that  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
was  on  the  road  to  their  assistance,  and  that  the  emperor  himself 
would  arrive  as  soon  as  he  could  get  into  motion.  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  did  indeed  shortly  appear,  but  of  him  the  Danes  disposed 
during  a  sortie,  by  catching  him,  horse  and  all,  in  a  covered  pit,  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  by  putting  him  to  death.  Charles  the  Fat,  however, 
did  at  last  make  his  appearance  with  an  army  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
martre ;  but  he  preferred  rather  to  treat  with  the  Danes  and  to  give 
them  another  weighty  sum  of  Danegeld,  and  to  divert  their  forces 
against  Burgundy,  then  in  revolt  against  him,  than  meet  them  in 
open  field — much  to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who  had 
been  enduring  a  close  and  long  siege  with  such  steadfastness.  This 
siege  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  said,  the  initial  point  of  the  history  of 
modem  France.  The  neglect  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Carolus  Crassus 
or  Karl  der  Diche,  and  his  way  of  treating  with  the  Danes,  disgusted 
the  Parisians  with  the  Carlovingian  rule ;  while  the  valiant  conduct  of 
the  Count  of  Paris,  and  of  all  his  family,  not  only  in  this  siege,  but  in 
two  subsequent  ineffectual  sieges  by  the  Danes,  signalised  them  as  the 
fitting  chiefs  for  the  new  nationality  of  France  then  in  process  of 
birth  ;  and  the  Capetian  dynasty  may  date  its  reign,  indeed,  from  that 
very  siege.  It  was  an  event  which  deeply  stirred  all  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  lived  long  in  the  memories  of  men  associated  with  romance. 
An  account  of  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  "  De  bellis  ParisiacsB  urbis  " 
of  Abbo,  a  monk  of  St.  Qermains,  and  a  still  more  romantic  ver- 
sion in  the  great  poem  of  Ariosto.  Ariosto  has  given  a  description 
of  the  siege  as  it  came  down  to  him,  transfigured  in  the  Carlovingian 
legends  of  the  Trotivires,  The  siege  is,  of  course,  put  back  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  its  assailants  are  not  Danes  but  Moors ; 
this  kind  of  change  is  common  in  all  Carlovingian  legendary  poetry. 
The  besieger  of  Paris  is,  in  Ariosto's  verse,  Agramante,  son  of  the 
Moorish  king  Troiano. 

"  Paxigi  intanto  avea  rassidio  intomo 
Del  famoso  figliuol  del  re  Troiano, 
£t  venne  k  tanto  estremitade  un  giomo, 
Che  n'audd  quasi  al  sac  nemico  un  giomo. 
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•  £  66  non  g1i8  li  Tofci  et  oiol  pkcomo 

Che  de]]igo*  dl  pioggia  oscura  il  piano 

Cadea  quel  di  per  rAfiricantt  laBcia 

II  lontct  Impoiio  o  U  gmn  noini  di  Francia.'* 

The  description  of  Paris   is    clearly  given,  but  it  is  the  Paris  of 
Ariosto's  own  time,  and  not  that  of  the  ninth  century : — 

"  Siedc!  Parigi  in  una  gran  piamurat 
Nell*  omljclico  a  Franc ia,  aiizi  nel  com 
Gli  pnraa  la  reviera  cntre  lo  mura 
E  corre  ed  oae^  in  altra  p>art€  f  uoro ; 
Ma  fa  un  jBola  prima,  e  v*  aissicura 
Nella  C6tt4  una  parte,  a  la  miglioro ; 
L'altre  duo  (cho  in  Itg  parti  c  la  gran  teiia) 
Di  fuor  la  foesa,  o  dcatro  il  fiumo  aerra.** 

The  means  of  attack  and  defence  are  also  well  described;  — 

'*  Kon  ferro  solamente  yi  »'  adopra ; 
Ma  grosai  massi  e  merli  iutcgrl  6  mMi 
E  muri  despoccati  con  molta  opra 
Totto  di  torn  a  gram  pezzi  di  spaldii 
L'aeque  bollente  che  vengon  di  sopra, 
Portiino  a*  Mori  insoppcrtaldl  caldi ; 
E  inalo  a  qucsta  pioggia  si  reeiste, 
Ch*  entra  per  gU  elmi  e  £&  accGcar  le  mtc, 

"  E  <iuMta  ptu  Docca  die  '1  ferro  quajsi : 
Or  chfi  do  far  la  netbia  di  calcine  ? 
Or  cho  doveano  for  gli  ardonti  vaai 
Con  olio  e  zolfo  e  p€co  e  tremontine  ? 
I  ocrchj  in  miinizion  non  son  limaai, 
Qia  d*  ognitomo  hanno  di  fiamme  ii  ciine ; 
Quests,  Bcagliati  p«r  diverse  bando^ 
Mettano  a*  Saracini  aspro  ghirknde/' 

A  hundred  years  after  these  sieges  of  Paris  by  the  Danes  in  958, 
Otho  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  made  a  defiant  march  upon  Paris, 
but  contented  himself  \vith  striking  its  gates  with  his  lanoe  and 
Bingiog  Alklitia  with  all  his  host  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre.  After 
which,  centuries  passed  by:  the  Capetian  race  were  growing  in  great- 
ness and  prosperity.  PhiUppe-Auguste  and  St,  Louis  had  given  new 
types  of  Toyulty  to  the  nation.  The  astonishing  movement  of  the 
Orusades  had  assisted  in  casting  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  society 
into  new  moulds ;  and  although  the  crusading  spirit  was  less  active, 
it  still  survived,  while  chivalry,  which  was  of  coeval  birth  and  alUed 
to  it,  was  in  its  richest  period  of  efflorescence,  and,  aided  by  the  songs 
of  the  TroKvirm  and  the  Troubadours*  had  developed  a  new  ideal  of 
the  noble  and  heroic,  softened  and  adorned  with  those  tenderer  graces 
of  life  which  have  given  a  distinguishing  charm  to  modern  society, 
unknown  to  previous  ages.  The  Yalois  branch  of  the  Capetian 
race  filled  the  throne  of  France,  and  had  its  title  to  possession  chal* 
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lenged  by  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  few  great  kings  of  England 
— the  chivalrous  and  magnificent  Edward  III.,  who  had  sworn 
amongst  his  knights  and  nobles  at  "Windsor  on  the  heron  to 
conquer  France — a  vow  in  which  all  his  subjects  took  part  with  such 
avidity  and  such  quaintness,  sometimes  of  chivalrous  conceit,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  in  his  train  sundry  squires  who  went 
about  always  with  a  green  patch  on  one  eye,  because  they  had  sworn 
never  to  look  on  the  dames  de  lexers  pensies  with  two  eyes  until  they 
had  done  some  mighty  deed  of  prowess  in  France. 

The  King  of  France  had  then  become  a  great  king.  He  received 
the  homage  of  the  King  of  England  for  his  French  provinces.  His 
cousins  reigned  at  Naples  and  in  Hungary.  He  was  the  protector 
of  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  brilliant  court  of  the  Valois  was  the 
most  renowned  in  Europe  for  its  gorgeous  pageantries  and  splendid 
tournaments  and  festivals.  It  was,  indeed,  a  court  of  kings.  The 
kings  of  Navarre,  Majorca,  Bohemia,  and  often  the  King  of  Scotland, 
were  to  be  seen  surrounding  the  throne  of  Philippe  of  Valois.  John 
of  Bohemia,  of  the  House  of  Luxembourg,  whose  son  was  after- 
wards emperor,  under  the  title  of  Charles  IV.,  declared  he  could 
only  live  in  Paris,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  "  sijotir  le  plue  chevaU 
(tvesque  du  mande.'* 

The  kings  of  the  Valois  race  were  indeed  too  chcvalaresque  and  too 
much  given  to  pageantry  and  display,  and  all  the  pleasurable  vanities 
of  chivalry,  to  make  them  serious  antagonists  for  such  a  king  as 
Edward  III.  They  led  their  mighty  hosts  of  nobles  and  knights  to 
battle  as  though  they  were  going  to  a  mere  tournament,  or  military 
promenade,  as  the  phrase  now  is.  Edward,  on  his  side,  though  the 
chivalric  vein  was  very  strong  in  him,  managed  to  combine  the 
chivalrous  spirit  with  a  very  close  attention  to  business.  He  had, 
moreover,  greater  military  genius  than  any  of  the  kings  and  princes 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  He  understood  the  increasing  value 
of  infantry  in  the  field.  He  cultivated  for  this  purpose  the  good- 
will of  the  burgesses  and  yeomen  of  England,  enlarged  the  privileges 
of  the  towns  and  commons,  and  paid  attention  to  commerce — so  that 
when  he  took  the  field  against  the  kings  of  France,  he  was  able  to 
do  so  not  only  with  a  full  exchequer,  but  with  a  goodly  body  of 
archers  and  crossbowmen,  to  whom  were  mainly  due  the  wondrous 
defeats  which  he  was  enabled  to  inflict  on  the  splendid  chivalry  of 
France.  He  had,  however,  to  learn  his  business  as  an  organizer  of 
victorious  invasion.  His  first  invasion  in  1339  came  to  no  very  good 
end :  but  Cressy  won  for  him  Calais,  and  Poictiers  laid  all  France 
open  to  his  incursions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1359  that  he  made  his  most  serious 
attempt  on  Paris.  Jean-le-Bon  was  then  his  prisoner ;  and  the  young 
Dauphin  was  then  in  the  capital,  directing  its  defence,  with  the  aid 
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of  the  famous  Etienne  Marcel,  prerot  des  march ands,  and  the  leader  of 
the  popular  movements  which  had  already  begun  to  distinguish  Paris 
as  one  of  the  most  impulsiTe  and  high-spirited  of  European  cities* 
Indeed,  the  discord,  divisions,  and  popular  revolts  which  had  occurred 
in  the  capital  when  John  was  in  captivity,  and  under  the  weak  rule 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  which  were  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles 
the  Mauvais,  King  of  Navarre,  with  Marcel  and  the  popular  party, 
had  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  Edward  in  his  invading  policy,  and 
contrihuted  largely  to  his  success.  He  counted  on  the  obstacles  which 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Paris  would  throw  in  the  way  of  national 
organization,  just  as  Bismarck  has  done,  hut  still  he  never  was  able 
to  got  possession  of  the  city. 

Edward  III.,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  Innded  his  army  at 
Cherbourg  in  1359  in  as  thorough  a  state  of  organization  as  the 
times  were  capable  of.  His  little  host  of  30,000  men  was,  for  the 
ago,  as  completely  prepared  in  every  branch  and  against  all  con* 
tingencies  as  the  Prussian  host  of  this  year.  Nothing  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  for  the  com- 
missariat, and  the  force  was  even  fully  provided  with  means  of 
diversion.  The  English  king  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  to  make  use  of 
artillery  in  the  field,  and  all  his  weapons  and  accoutrements  were 
of  the  newest  fashion  and  in  perfect  order.  Six  thousand  chariots 
followed  the  array  with  provisions,  amraunttion,  and  stores  of  all 
hinds,  among  which  were  mills  for  grinding  tlour,  ovens  for  baking 
bread,  forges  for  repairing  armour  and  weapons,  and  all  sorts  of 
migratory  workshops;  the  army  was  even  providetl  with  its  packs  of 
hounds  for  hunting,  and  with  little  barks— we  suppose  like  Welsh 
coracles^for  catching  fish  from  in  time  of  Lent,  Against  the  perfect 
organization  of  the  English  army,  the  immense  mass  of  French  (/rand 
mgnenrs  and  knights  were  a  mere  brilliant,  brave,  but  though tlesftJ 
mob,  incapable  of  common  action  or  of  doing  anything  but  throw  each 
other  into  confusion— so  they  came  to  utter  ruin  at  Cressy  and 
Poietiers,  and  Edward  III,  could  march  through  France  this  time 
just  as  he  would.  He  did  not,  however,  come  straight  to  Paris ; 
he  marched  right  across  France  from  Cherbourg  to  Kheims,  amid 
the  autumnal  mud  and  the  rain*  He  had  a  notion  of  getting  him^ 
self  crowned  at  Eheims  as  King  of  France.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  take  that  ancient  city  \  so  after  remaining  before  its  walls 
for  six  weeks,  he  raised  his  camp  and  marched  by  Chalons  and 
Bar-lc-Duc  to  Troves,  and  held  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  ransom, 
for  200,000  golden  crowns.  He  then  piously  made  his  devotions  a^ 
Easter  at  Chanteloup,  where  1|20D  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
church,  and  were  surrounded  and  the  church  set  fire  to  j  and  where, 
out  of  the  1,200  so  shut  up,  only  such  escaped  as  jumped  out  of 
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the  windows,  and  a  good  many  of  these  were  killed  by  the  English 
captains,  amid  much  horse-laughter,  so  that  300  only  were  saved 
altogether.  From  Chanteloup  Edward  advanced  to  Bourg-lar 
Reine.  The  terror  spread  by  the  approach  of  the  English  host  was 
so  great,  that  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen  far  or  near  on  the 
march,  and  as  they  came  on  they  burnt  Montlhfery  and  Lonju- 
meau  and  everything  en  route.  Edward  advanced  and  fixed  his 
quarters  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  This  was  the  portion 
of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  which  had  grown  the  most  since  the 
Northmen*s  siege  of  Paris.  That  southern  suburb  has,  strangely 
enough,  always  been  the  learned  quarter  of  Paris,  and  its  chief 
accretion  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Abelard  and 
Guillaume  de  Champeaux  settled  there,  and  set  up  rival  schools, 
which  attracted  an  immense  colony  of  students,  so  that  Abelard 
may  be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  the  Paris  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. Edward  III.,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any 
attention  to  scholastic  philosophy,  neither  did  he  venture  on  an 
actual  assault  of  the  city.  He  contented  himself  with  blockading  it, 
and  with  sending  a  defiance  to  single  combat  to  the  Dauphin, 
with  burning  the  faubourgs  and  the  villages  all  around,  and  laying 
waste  the  country,  so  that  the  trembling  citizens  from  the  walls  of 
their  capital  beheld  the  smoke  of  their  ruined  houses  ascending 
around  them  on  all  sides.  Paris  at  this  time  seems  to  have  numbered 
about  49,110  inhabitants,  and  their  anxiety  about  assault  was  so  great 
that  it  was  forbidden  in  the  capital  that  the  bells  should  be  rung  by 
night  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  for  matins,  for  fear  that  the 
enemy  might  approach  the  walls  at  such  time  unheard.  Only  the 
couvre-feu  was  allowed  to  be  sounded  at  evening  from  Notre  Dame  ; 
and  in  all  the  churches  and  convents  matins  were  sung  at  couvre-feu 
instead  of  at  midnight — a  change  found  so  agreeable  in  some  convents 
that  they  continued  to  sing  matins  at  couvre-feu  instead  of  at  mid- 
night long  after  the  English  had  departed.  The  inhabitants,  more- 
over, of  Paris,  headed  by  Marcel,  the  prhdt  des  marckandSf  and  his 
ichevin8f  made  a  wonderful  vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Notre  Dame, 
if  she  would  bring  about  their  deliverance  ;  they  vowed  her  a  taper 
of  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  Paris  (then  4,455  toiaes,  about 
six  miles),  to  be  burnt  day  and  night  before  her  shrine,  with  further 
promise  that  this  monstrous  taper  should  be  renewed  every  year. 
Whether  this  vow  of  the  monstrous  taper  had  any  real  efficacy  or  no, 
certain  it  is  that  the  King  of  England  did  depart  at  last,  but  not 
before  he  had  consumed  all  and  wasted  all  far  and  near,  and  reduced 
Paris  to  the  extremities  of  famine.  He  wanted  provisions  himself, 
and  60  broke  up  the  blockade,  and  soon  after  concluded  the  peace 
of  Bretigny,  by  which  he  secured  Aquitaine  and  Calais,  and  got 
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3,000,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  monstrotis  taper,  it  must  be  added* 
was  really  purchased  for  the  Virgin  of  Notre  Dame — so  sbe  wat 
probably  the  only  g^ainer  in  France  by  the  war.  Such  a  taper  was 
kept  always  alight  before  her  shrine,  except  during  the  troubled 
days  of  the  League,  till  the  year  1G08,  when  iL  Miron,  then  prerM 
des  marchands^  substitiited  a  silver  candelabrum,  with  an  ever-buming 
light,  for  the  original  taper. 

Great  indeed  were  tho  horrors  which  twenty  years  of  English 
invasion  had  brought  with  it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  j  but  as  tiiey  were  mfinitely  surpassed  by  those  which  the 
country  suffered  under  the  more  merciless  inroad  of  Henry  V-,  and 
were  necessarily  of  a  similar  character,  we  omit  to  notice  them  here, 
The  claim  of  the  Plantagenet  king  to  the  throne  of  France  was 
indeed  an  unjustifiable  pretext  for  invasion ;  yet  he  has  some  exeu^^M 
in  the  arrogant  tone  assumed  by  the  monarchs  of  France  towardi^H 
English  kings,  because  they  chanced  to  be  their  liege  men,  and  in  the  ^ 
provocation  which  he  had  received  in  respect  of  his  French*  posses 
sions,  and  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  age,  the  gallant,  loyal,  and 
courteous  bearing  of  the  chieftains  on  either  side  towards  each  other, 
the  universal  want  i'elt  by  the  leading  spirits  of  those  times  for  some 
field  in  which  to  display  knightly  accomplishments  and  virtues, 
render  tho  story  of  the  contest,  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart,  inferior  to  none  for  interest  in  the  history  of  tho  world,  if 
we  keep  out  of  sight  the  barbarities  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
suffering  which  it  entailed  on  the  French  people.  In  the  story  of 
the  burgesses  of  Calais,  towards  whom  Edward's  cruelty  relented  at 
the  intercession  of  his  queen,  and  also  in  that  of  the  generous 
liberation  of  Sir  nerv<5  de  Leon  at  the  noblo  remonstrance  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  reader  rejoices  to  see  the  barbarian  disapt] 
before  the  earnest  voice  of  merciful  and  chivalrous  appeal, 
aggression  of  Henry  V.,  however,  had  little  of  this  chivalrous  nature ; 
it  was  an  aggression  of  ambition  and  policy  and  calculation,  the 
aggression  of  an  offshoot  of  a  usurping  race,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  distracted  condition  of  France  to  invade  her  territories  for  dynastic 
purposes.  The  Lancastrian  monarch  had  the  brain  and  the  heart  of 
a  conqueror,  and  felt  moreover  that  his  family  had  need  of  some 
splendid  successes  in  the  realms  of  France  to  cast  a  glory  of  victory 
around  their  throne  equal,  if  possible,  in  splendour  to  that  which 
the  Plantagenets  had  won  for  themselves,  in  order  to  become  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation. 

France  had,  indeed,  recovered  with  marvellous  rapidity  from  the 
effects  of  the  last  EngHsh  invasion,  since  the  valour  of  Hugues- 
clin  had  liberated  her  soil.  Paris,  within  the  fortifications  which 
Marcel  had  erected  round  her  northern  side,  beginning  with  the 
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Tour  de  Billy,  near  the  Arsenal,  and  following  nearly  the  line  of  the 
present  boulevards  np  to  the  Tour  du  Bois  of  the  Louvre  on  the 
Seine,  had  grown  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  increased  in  popula- 
tion. Its  inhabitants  already  were  characterized  by  that  light,  gay 
frondeur  spirit,  yet  capable  of  immense  efforts  and  courage  on  occasion, 
for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  distinguished,  so  that  Froissart  was 
capable  of  writing  of  its  citizens  about  twenty  years  after  the  peace 
of  Bretigny — "  II  avait  alors  de  riches  et  puissants  hommes  arm^s  de 
pied  en  cap,  la  somme  de  trente  mille,  aussi  bien  appareill^s  de  toutes 
pieces  comme  nuls  chevaliers  pourraient  6tre  et  disaient  quand  ils 
se  nombraient  qu'ils  6taient  bien  gens  cL  combattre  d'eux  m^mes  et 
sans  aide  les  plus  grands  seigneurs  du  monde.''  Indeed,  all  the 
kings  of  the  Valois  race  held  in  some  dread  the  rising  independence 
of  spirit  of  the  French  citizens  of  that  time,  who  were  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  free  cities  of  Flanders,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  emulate  in  their  aspirations  for  liberty ;  and  it  was  as  much  the 
suspicion  and  apprehension  which  the  French  kings  felt  for  the 
criticism  of  the  Parisians  in  their  manner  of  court  life  and  public  and 
private  conduct,  as  the  superior  charm  and  climate  of  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  which  induced  the  Valois  monarchs  to  prefer  Blois,  Cham- 
bord,  Chinon,  and  Amboise  to  their  royal  residences  on  the  borders  of 
the  Seine. 

Eapid,  however,  as  had  been  the  gppowth  of  French  prosperity 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  was  now  destined,  during  the  period 
of  the  second  English  invasion,  to  fall  into  just  as  rapid  a  decline, 
and  to  descend  to  such  a  depth  of  misery  as  England  has  never  known 
in  the  whole  of  her  history.  France,  however,  has  not  once,  but 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  her  national  existence,  been  the  prey 
of  such  horrors,  in  the  way  of  suffering  brought  upon  her  by  invasion 
and  war  and  civil  and  religious  discord,  that  they  surpass  all  power  of 
description,  and  her  rapid  recovery  from  such  states  of  utter  desolation 
show  an  elasticity  in  the  character  of  the  people  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  exhibit.  Charles  V.,  who  as  Dauphin  had  been  the  antagonist  of 
Edward  III.,  and  who  had  even  been  on  his  knees  as  a  suppliant 
before  the  Parisians  in  the  person  of  Marcel,  died  in  1380,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  VI.,  then  twelve  years  of  age.  During  his 
minority  his  three  uncles  undertook  the  regency,  which,  owing  to 
their  jealousy  and  quarrels  brought  disorder  on  the  country.  The 
spirit  of  the  Parisians  was  still  rising,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
fiscal  exactions,  the  Revolte  de  Maillotins  took  place,  in  which  the 
court  of  Charles  VI.  capitulated  with  the  people  of  Paris  for  a  quiet 
entry  into  the  city. 

A  reaction,  however,  took  place.  The  king  and  his  govemoTB 
made  a  great  display  of  force,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
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Flemings,  who  then,  as  later,  were  erer  the  allies  of  the  Parisians 
in  their  popular  movements.  The  Flemings  were  defeated  by  the 
royal  forces  at  Rosbecq,  and  the  royal  party  treated  the  Yictory  aa 
one  over  the  Parisians,  and  the  young  king  entered  Paris  lance  in 
hand,  as  though  into  a  conquered  city.  The  country  then  wa» 
inflicted  with  a  series  of  calamities  which  were  suflBcient  for  its  ruia 
without  the  English  invasion.  The  youn^  ^^^g"  ^^  married  to  the 
infamous  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  whose  shameful  adulteries  and  in- 
triguing spirit  made  her  a  woman  as  fatal  to  France  as  Eleanor  de 
Guienne*  The  king  himself  fell  into  a  state  of  madness,  sjid 
continued  so  afflicted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Under  a 
disputed  and  divided  regency  the  Burgundian  and  Armagnac  parties 
created  factions  among  the  citizens,  and  contended  with  ferocity  for 
the  possession  of  the  capital*  Assassination  and  massacres  became 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As  the  Dauphin  grew  up  a  party  formed 
about  him  also,  and  then  carao  the  famous  scene  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  which  the  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Jean  mn%  Peur^ 
who  was  suspected  of  the  assassination  of  a  rival  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  himself  assassinated  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  invited  him  to  the  interview. 

That  fatal  scene  at  Montereau  sufficed,  together  with  the  victory 
of  Agincourt,  to  give  Henry  V,  possession  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  capital ;  for  the  Burgundian  party  not  only  held  the  person  of 
the  king,  but  were  the  ruling  faction  in  Paris.  The  new  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  played  much  the  same  part  as  Charles  le  Man- 
vais  on  the  previous  invasion,  at  once,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Dauphin, 
threw  himself  into  the  English  alliance,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyee, 
signed  in  1419,  by  both  King  and  Queen  of  France, — in  which  Isa- 
bcau  deBavierehad  the  infamy  to  call  her  son  the  soi-disant  Dnnphin^ 
and  so  throw  doubts  on  his  legitimacy,^ — the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
declared  for  ever  excluded  irora  the  succession  on  account  of  his 
crimes  ;  and,  under  its  stipulations,  the  English  king  found  himself 
shortly  after  lodged  in  the  Louvre  as  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
France,  and  heir  to  the  monarchy. 

The  victor  of  Agincourt  entered  the  Parisian  capital  in  state, 
riding  between  the  poor  mad  King  of  Franco  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  followed  by  a  suite  in  which  were  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Exeter,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Not  long,  however,  did  Henry  V.  enjoy  his  conquest,  for  he  died 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  at  Vincennes;  and  the  mad  king, 
Charles  VI.,  died  likewise  about  two  months  later= — ^foUowed  to  the 
grave  by  the  tears  and  sympathy  which  subjects  have  ever  bestowed 
on  monarch 9  so  afflicted. 

The   death  of  the   English   king,   and  the  assumption,   by  the 
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Dauphin,  of  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  naturally  revived  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  France ;  but  during  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  up  to  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Paris  by  the  English,  the  miseries  of  France  and  the  desolation  of 
Paris  reached  an  inconceivable  pitch  of  intensity.  In  such  a  theatre 
of  misery  as  France  then  became,  one  figure,  however,  appears  of 
miraculous  purity  and  heroism,  a  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
France,  the  inspired  warrior- virgin  of  Lorraine— of  that  Lorraine 
which  Prussia  would  now  wholly  dissever  from  France.  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  however,  never  set  foot  in  Paris,  although  she  appeared  before 
its  walls.  The  inspired  heroine  knew,  she  said,  that  her  mission  was 
ended  when  she  had  delivered  Orleans  and  taken  her  king  to  be 
crowned  at  Eheims,  where  she  stood  with  that  banner  in  hand  which 
she  said  it  was  right  should  also  share  of  the  glory,  since  it  had  had 
its  share  of  the  pain. 

She  was,  however,  led  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Paris  against  her 
will.  She  advanced,  nevertheless,  to  the  assault  with  all  her  old 
fearlessness,  leading  the  attack  at  the  Porte  St.  Honore,  where  the 
city  was  surrounded  by  a  double  moat.  The  outer  ditch  was  dry ; 
this  she  crossed,  and  passed  over  the  rampart  to  the  one  within, 
where  she  stood  sounding  the  water  with  her  lance,  and  calling  for 
faggots  and  wood  to  fill  up  the  trench,  regardless  of  the  arrows  and 
cross-bow  bolts  and  insults  which  English  and  Burgundians  hurled 
around  her  from  the  walls,  till  she  received  a  shot  in  one  of  her 
legs,  and  her  standard-bearer  fell  beside  her.  This  was  the  first 
check  of  La  Pucelle,  and  preceded  only  shortly  her  captivity  at  Com- 
piegne,  which  led  to  her  martyr  end  at  Rouen.  •  This  was  in  1429, 
and  Paris  was  not  evacuated  by  the  English  till  1436,  when  only 
1,500  English  remaining  as  a  garrison,  under  Lord  Willoughby,  this 
remnant  of  the  invaders  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Bastille,  and  the 
Burgundians,  who  were  still  the  dominant  faction  in  the  town,  and 
who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  English  alliance,  admitted  the 
troops  of  the  king,  under  his  constable,  Richemont.  The  English 
garrison  were,  however,  allowed  to  depart  peaceably,  the  Parisians 
contenting  themselves  with  a  few  sarcastic  cries  at  their  French 
dignitaries  who  attended  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  an  Englishman  if  he  could  make  to 
himself  some  vivid  conception  of  the  rule  of  the  English  kings  in 
Paris.  Henry  V.  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  French  capital,  and  held 
solemn  feasts  in  the  Louvre  at  Christmas  and  at  Pentecost.  He  sat 
in  great  state  at  table  under  a  magnificent  dais,  for  all  the  world  to 
see,  by  the  side  of  his  young  French  queen,  and  surrounded  by 
English  princes  of  the  blood,  and  by  English  bishops,  nobles,  and 
knights,  and  as  many  French  ones  as  he  could  get  to  attend  him. 
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The  old  mad  King  of  France  remained  in  almost  complete  aeclusMiii 
and  obscmuty  in  tlie  vast  Hotel  de  St,  Paul,  wanting  even  necessities 
at  times,  and  visited  only  by  old  servitors  and  good  burgesses  of 
Paris,  who  remained  faithful  in  misfortune.  The  little  Henry  VL 
was  brought  to  Paris  in  1431,  and  it  is  said  that  his  grandmother 
Isabeau  watched  him  pass  her  palace  on  his  way  to  the  Louvre  from 
behind  a  window,  and  that  the  little  boy  turned  round  to  look  at 
her.  The  government  of  the  city  was  carried  on  bv  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  the  first  president  of  the  parliament  Philippe  de  Mor- 
villicrs  ;  but  it  was  a  government  of  tyranny  and  terror ;  for  a  single 
word  of  censure  against  English  or  Burgundian,  tongues  were  pierced 
and  the  pillory  made  use  of.  But  the  state  of  things  was  so  terrible 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Englisli  rule,  that  death  itself  was  a 
happy  release  for  most  citizens  of  Paris.  The  city  was  in  a  chronic 
state  of  famine,  pestilence  was  rife  from  time  to  time,  and  after  1434 
the  intensity  and  length  of  the  winter  frosts  were  appalling;  it 
snowed  ono  winter  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  In  the  "Journal 
d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,"  the  writer  says  he  saw  boys  and  girls  lying 
on  dirt-heaps  in  the  city,  thirty  and  forty  together,  dying  of  hunger 
and  cold,  and  moaning  out  together,  **  Je  meurs  de  faim !  Je  meurs 
de  faim ! "  The  population  of  the  city  was  reduced  one-half.  There 
wore  24,000  abandoned  houses  in  Paris,  and  the  inhabitants  puUed 
them  to  pieces  to  make  fuel  of  the  woodwork.  The  state  of  hunger 
was  such  that  dogs  were  dangerous,  and  dog-killers  were  appointed, 
and  the  poor  followed  them  to  catch  up  such  offal  as  might  be 
thrown  to  them  from  the  slain  dogs,  while  the  denudation  of  the 
environs  was  so  complete  that  wolves  invaded  the  capital  by  night, 
and  attacked  people  in  the  street.  Nor  were  the  horrors  of  the 
country  less  fearful.  Armies  of  brigands  and  undisciplined  soldiers 
— some  of  them  were  known  by  the  terrible  name  of  ecovchenr^ — 
devastated  the  provinces.  Their  ferocity  was  such  that  they  roasted 
children  in  the  sight  of  their  parents  to  extort  money.  Labourers 
abandoned  the  spade  and  the  plough,  since  the  whole  country  was 
eaten  up  by  bandits  and  marauding  soldiers  and  wolves,  and  they 
could  look  for  no  j>rofit  from  their  labour.  They  therefore  turned 
either  brigands  in  self-defence,  or  fled  to  the  woods  to  live  in  caves 
with  wild  beasts,  and  some  in  their  wild  despair  sought  to  maka  a 
compact  with  the  demon.  The  misery  of  the  people  was  so  int 
that  a  strange  maniacal  dance,  accompanied  with  convulsions,  be 
an  epidemic  among  the  popidutions :  it  was  known  as  the  Dunce 
GitL  When  it  was  once  commenced,  lookers-on  became  inleeted  with 
an  irresistible  contagion,  and  with  shrieks  and  convulsive  contortions 
joined  in  the  round  till  they  fainted,  or  died  of  exhaustion.  The 
clunee  afterwards  known  as  the  Dante  Macabre^  took  its  origin  from 
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malady,  and  the  *'  Dance  of  Death  '*  of  Holbein,  and 
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that  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  bridge  of  Lucerne,  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  days  of  the  last  English  invasion  of  France,  when  the  popu- 
lation far  and  wide  looked  to  death  as  the  only  sure  alleviation  of 
their  miseries. 

France,  however,  yet  again,  with  that  astonishing  elasticity  which 
cue  never  ceases  to  wonder  at  in  reading  her  history,  speedily  recovered 
from  the  depth  of  wretchedness  into  which  she  had  been  plunged  by  the 
last  English  invasion ;  and  Paris,  too,  started  up  anew,  and  increased 
rapidly  in  extent  and  prosperity.  Although  here  we  deal  only  with 
the  sieges  of  Paris,  yet  in  any  account  of  the  secular  fortunes  of  the 
great  city  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over  the  intimate  sympathy 
which  existed  between  her  and  that  strange  monarch,  Louis  XL 
Paris  and  Louis  XL  thoroughly  understood  each  other,  and  they  lived 
together  on  the  most  familiar  terms.  Paris,  in  despite  of  her  love  of 
splendour  and  display,  her  capricious  moods  and  her  petulant  ill- 
humour,  has  always  had  in  her  generous  heart  an  invincible  and 
steady  tendency  towards  democracy;  and  Louis  XL  was,  for  a  crowned 
head,  the  most  revolutionary  democrat  who  ever  lived.  He  had 
thoroughly  imderstood  how  the  feudal  system  was  utterly  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  how  all  the  good  that  it  ever  contained  had  gone 
out  of  it,  and  only  the  bad  remained.  With  the  subtlest  craft  and 
most  indomitable  purpose  he  undertook  to  reduce  once  for  all  into 
thorough  subjection  the  great  feudal  chiefs  who  overawed  the  crown 
of  France,  and  whose  jealousies,  conspiracies,  and  ambitions  were  for 
ever  plunging  the  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  rendering  it 
the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader.  The  great  contest  in  which  he 
contrived  to  send  Charles  the  Terrible  to  his  ruin  before  the  Alps  waa 
one  instance  of  the  dexterity  and  tenacity  with  which  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  whole  system  of  feudalism ;  and  the  crafty  and  pro- 
vident monarch  foresaw  with  truly  prophetic  political  genius  what  part 
the  tierB  itat  and  burgesses  of  France  were  to  play  in  the  new  order  of 
things.  Hence  he  made  friends  to  himself  among  the  burgesses  and 
townsfolk  all  over  France,  and  relied  on  them  for  appreciation  and 
support  of  his  policy.  But  nowhere  did  he  pay  such  court  to  the 
people  as  in  Paris.  He  liked  their  caustic  humour,  enjoyed  their 
jokes,  and  tolerated  them  with  good-humour  even  when  they  told 
against  himself.  He  was  a  cautious,  prudent  hard  worker  himself  in 
his  own  way,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  sober  trader  and  artisan  of 
I^aris  was  more  to  hi?  taste  than  the  gorgeous  airs  and  fanfaronading 
demeanour  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  and  barons,  every  one  of  whom 
thought  himself  a  roitclet,  or  little  king,  and  a  possible  competitor 
for  the  throne  of  France  itself.  For  Louis  XL  Paris  was  his  refuge, 
his  citadel,  his  arsenal.  "  Ma  bonne  ville  de  Paris,"  he  said  of  her, 
"  si  je  la  perdais,  tout  serait  fini  pour  moi.''  And  he  did  his  best  to 
show  he  liked  them;  he  dressed  just  like  an  ordinary  burgess  of 
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Paris,  walked  with  the  people,  and  became  good  fellow  well  met 
with  all,  and  was  popular  among  them  aa  no  other  other  king  of 
FranctJ  has  ever  been.  He  increased  their  city  privileges,  called  their 
burgesses  to  his  council,  listened  to  their  advice,  harangued  them 
ut  the  hallm^  hearkened  to  their  complaints,  talked  with  them, 
exchanged  jokes  with  them,  and  told  them  mU&  comisi.  He  loved« 
above  all,  to  dine  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  with  the  prSrdi  and  the 
tchevim,  with  the  magistrates  of  the  parliament,  or  with  some  rich 
tmder  of  the  city.  He  let  everybody  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  talk 
to  him  about  the  most  ordinary  business,  and  stood  godfather  to 
crowds  of  city  children.  "  Compare,"  the  burgess  said  to  him,  taking 
him  hj the poHrpoint^B^ni.  "compere,"  he  replied  to  the  humblest  among 
the  artisans.  He  and  the  Parisians  of  that  time  understood  each 
other  thoroughly,  and  happier  had  it  been  lor  the  commons  of  France 
if  they  had  had  other  such  sovereigns  to  look  after  their  interests ;  for 
Louis  XI,,  who  was  remorseless  as  fate  to  great  ladies  on  their  knees 
imploring  for  the  head  of  a  traitorous  feudal  chieftain,  but  scrupu- 
lous to  the  uttermost  in  repairing  any  damage  he  might  involuntarily 
have  caused  a  poor  countryman  or  country  housewife  by  overrunning 
their  grounds  in  hunting,  or  in  any  other  way. 

After  Louis,  however,  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Valois  returned 
to  their  ruinous  love  of  foreign  adventures  and  extravagant  court 
display;  none  of  them  loved,  like  Louis,  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the 
biting  jests  of  the  Parisians,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  overhearing  their 
sparkling  sarcastic  chamom,  and  they  preferred,  for  the  most  part, 
to  hold  their  gay  courts  and  entertain  their  fair  mistresses,  apart  firom 
public  view,  in  their  splendid  chateaux  on  the  sunny  Loire.  However, 
Paris  was  growing  so  rapidly  in  opulence  and  strength,  and  absorb- 
ing 50  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  provinces,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
royalty  to  think  of  neglecting  it  altogether,  or  for  fixing  its  perma- 
nent seat  elsewhere.  And,  moreover,  the  terrible  conflict  between  the 
Catholic  and  Reformed  religions  was  on  the  eve  of  its  birth  in  France. 
The  religious  spirit  of  the  country  was  being  sundered  in  twain,  and 
the  schism  was  destined  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  terrible  struggles  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  man ; 
and  Paris  was,  by  its  very  nature,  the  bead-quartera  of  Catholicism, 
just  aa  La  Rochelle  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots. 

Paris  had  grown  now  to  be  a  city  of  some  200,000  or  210,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  city  of  St,  Genevieve  and  of  St^  Louis, 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  the  University — ^the  very  fount  of  French 
orthodoxy ;  it  was  the  hie  sonnante  of  Babelais — the  city  of  a  thousand 
bells,  of  eighty  churches,  of  sixty  convents,  and  Catholic  to  the 
core,  Catholicism  was  the  very  soul  of  the  gay  city*  The  festivals 
and  processions  and  pomps  of  the  ancient  Church  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  exuberant  life  of  the  joyous  capital.     Solemn^ 
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stately,  and  severe,  Calvinism  was  too  dark  and  morose  a  creed  for 
the  light  and  joyous  Parisian  nature  ;  for  there  never  appears  to  have 
heen  more  than  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  Huguenots  in  Paris 
— a  mere  fly  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  as  was  said  in  those  times. 
Calvinism  was  more  suitable  to  the  severe  and  quiet  life  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  where  existence,  on  account  of  the  general  emigra- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  spirits  to  the  capital,  had  a  more  sombre  and 
more  austere  aspect.  The  Calvinists,  moreover,  were  not  a  tolerant 
race ;  they  mocked  at  the  great  Catholic  festivals,  destroyed  crosses, 
insulted  and  broke  to  pieces  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  the  Catholics  regarded  them 
as  infidels  and  savages.  In  fact,  the  partizans  of  either  religion 
thought  it  impossible  that  both  could  go  on  side  by  side  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  This  view  of  Paris  by  no  means  justifies,  but  it  accounts 
in  some  measure  for  the  facility  with  which  the  awful  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  organized  within  its  walls,  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  Parisians  soon  outstripped,  in  Catholic  fervour,  the  authors 
of  the  massacre  themselves — and  submitted  to  the  domination  of  the 
League,  and  determined  in  the  terrible  siege,  which  they  endured 
from  Henry  IV.,  to  perish  one  and  all,  rather  than  run  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  Catholic. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  stories,  indeed,  is  that  of  Paris  under  the 
domination  of  the  League,  when  the  Conscil  des  Seize,  composed  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Guises,  and  in  combination  with  the  ambassador  of  Philip  II.  and 
the  Spanish  faction,  ruled  the  fortunes  of  Paris  and  swayed  the 
destinies  of  France.  It  wanted,  indeed,  but  little  that  a  new  djmasty, 
that  of  the  Guises,  should  be  set  up  in  the  capital  to  replace  the 
Capetian,  just  as  the  Capetian  had  replaced  the  Carlovingian  ;  and 
Henry  HI.  on  the  day  known  par  excellence  as  the  Day  of  the  Barri- 
cades, since  it  was  the  first  of  the  innumerable  days  of  barricades 
in  Paris,  must  have  had  no  small  misgiving  when  ho  fled  in  terror 
from  the  city,  as  to  whether  the  career  of  royalty  for  his  race  was 
not  for  ever  ended. 

The  fighting  behind  barricades,  indeed,  was  but  a  substitute  for  an 
older  fashion  of  fighting  to  which  the  Parisians  had  been  accustomed 
in  formtr  times,  that  of  fighting  behind  chains,  which  were  regularly 
kept  suspended  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  ever  in  readiness 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  they  had  used  with  such  efiect  in  the 
tumultuous  days  of  Etienne  Marcel  and  Charles  Le  Mauvais.  These 
chains  had,  in  subsequent  times,  been  for  the  most  part  removed,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  supplied  their  places  with  barricades  in 
1588  against  Henry  III.,  evinced  at  once  their  genius  for  this  mode 
of  city  fighting. 
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Henry  III.  liad  some  cause  to  complain  of  the  ingratitudo  of  tte 

Parisians,  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  Valois  monarchs  since  Louis  XI. 
who  had  fixed  his  habitation  in  Paria,  and  he  loved  the  city,  and  had 
done  much  for  its  embellishment.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding 
his  self-flagellations  with  scourges  of  silk,  and  his  constant  procc 
sions,  barefooted,  in  the  streets,  in  the  robe  of  a  penitent  and  with  i 
little  dogs  in  his  arms,  and  with  pearls  in  his  ears,  the  people  of 
Paris  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  Catholic.  They  had  a 
tempt  for  the  depraved,  efteminate  monarch,  whose  character  was  i 
medley  of  Asiatic  vices  and  Italian  wiles.  They  believed  that  he 
would,  if  he  dared,  make  friends  with  the  heretics  and  establish  heresyi 
itself  in  the  capital ;  and  as  they  were  completely  won  over  by  the 
brilliant  dashing  qualities  of  the  politic  Gmses,  they  insisted  that 
Henry  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Guises  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Huguenots. 

The  name  of  Guise  had,  however,  become  odious  to  Henry  lU., 
who  saw  through  their  ambitious  schemes  and  fully  imderstood  thfl 
danger  of  having  them  for  either  foes  or  friends  ;  and  he  had  for^l 
bidden  the  Great  Duke  all  approach  to  the  capital*   But  the  popu 
were  growing  wild  with  suspicion  and  dread  of  what  dark   plot 
perhaps  a  counterpart  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  beloved  son 
Catherine  de  Mcdicis  might  be  hatching  against  them,  as  he  sat  in 
the  Louvre  snirounded  by  his  minions  and  protected  by  his 
guard,  and  they  invited  the  Guise  to  come  among  them.     The  d« 
was  not  slow  to  answer  the  summons,  and  his  sudden  appearance  wa 
the  occasion  of  such  a  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  as  it  hafll 
rarely  been  the  lot  of  any  man  to  experience.     As  the  hero  and] 
darling  of  Parisian  faith  rode  down  the  Euo  Saint-Denis,  flowers  were] 
thrown  down  upon  him  from  windows,  where  ladies  stood  wrcathei] 
in  smiles,  saying,  **  Te  voiU,  bon  prince,  nous  sommes  sauves ; "  crowds 
came  round  him  to  kiss  his  hands,  his  raiment  and  his  boots ;  and 
women  rushetl  forward  to  rub  rosaries  and  crosses  against  his  horse. 

The  stoiT  of  the  strange  visit  of  Guise  to  the  Louvre,  at  the 
request  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  of  his  marvellous  escape,  and  of  the 
perplexity  and  indecision  of  the  king,  has  been  told  over  a  thousand 
times,  and  we  will  not  here  repeat  it.     It  was  clear  that  Paris  could  , 
not  hold  Guise  and  Henry  at  the  same  time  ;  the  populace  feared  am] 
attack  by  Henry  on  the  Hotel  Jes  Guises,  now  the  Hotel  des  Archiv«%j 
in  the  ilai'ais,  on  which  the  escutcheons  of  the  Guises  are  yet  to  bft  * 
seen  emblazoned  ;  and  so  they  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  th^ 
king.     They  broke  out  into  revolt  on  the  Place  Maubert,  headed  by 
friai's  and  monk-preachers  and  the  students  of  the  university,  without 
whom  no  revolution  has  ever  been  complete  in  Paris.   They  descended 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  by  the  bridges,  got  hold  of  the  arsenal  and  th« 
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Hotel  de  Yille,  and  then  cattie  and  erected  a  barricade  right  in  front 
of  the  king,  not  thirty  yards  from  the  Louvre,  crying,  "AUons 
chercher  le  fr^re  Henri  au  Louvre." 

The  talk  of  the  people  and  the  Guises,  indeed,  had  long  been  of 
shutting  Henry  up  in  a  monastery,  like  one  of  the  last  of  the  imbecile 
Merovingian  kings  ;  and  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  the  sister  of 
the  Guises,  even  carried  scissors  at  her  girdle,  with  which  she  had 
sworn  to  give  him  the  tonsure.  After  some  hesitation,  Henry  III. 
slipped  out  of  the  back  of  the  Louvre,  on  pretence  of  going  to  visit 
the  Tuileries,  then  in  process  of  building ;  but  when  once  out  of  the 
Porte  jST ouvelle — for  the  Tuileries  were  then  outside  the  walls — ^he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Chaillot  and  St.  Cloud,  taking  the 
road  of  flight  which  so  many  sovereigns  have  taken  after  him.  He 
was  never  destined  to  enter  Paris  again,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
Chaillot  he  turned  his  horse  round  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
city,  and  shook  his  hand  with  imprecations  against  the  capital  which 
he  had  loved  and  fostered  to  no  purpose. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  revolutions,  and  one  of  the  strangest  of 
revolutionary  crowds  were  those  of  the  Day  of  the  Barricades.  The 
motley  mob  which  effected  it  was  poured  forth  from  gloomy  hatch 
as  solid  as  castles,  from  churches  and  convents,  from  quaint  houses 
with  overhanging  stories,  from  dark  cavernous  shops,  and  from 
filthy  lanes  of  low  black  wooden  houses  where  the  refuse  of  the  poor 
and  the  degraded  herded  together.  On  they  came  through  the  muddy 
streets  in  a  torrent,  composed  of  nobles,  and  magistrates,  and 
counsellors,  of  burgesses,  students,  soldiers,  and  rabble,  all  clothed 
and  armed  according  to  their  station,  and  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of 
priests,  and  monks,  and  friars,  who  had  their  cowls  turned  back 
to  make  way  for  the  helmet,  and  panted  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
corslet  under  their  serge,  and  the  heavy  partisan  or  arquebus  which 
they  carried  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  this  strange  mixture  of  lay  and 
monkish  revolutionists  held  possession  of  Paris  for  six  years,  until 
the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  the  capital  in  1594. 

It  was  six  years  of  a  frenzied  existence,  marked  with  the  strangest 
traits  of  heroism,  fanaticism,  and  folly.  The  news  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Guises  by  Henry  III,,  at  Blois,  arrived  in  Paris  during 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  and  the  whole  population  took  to  fasting 
and  signs  of  mourning,  with  endless  masses  and  funeral  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  their  martyr-chief.  The  people  lived  in  the  streets, 
the  churches,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  denunciations  of  endless 
war  against  the  king,  with  sermons,  and  interminable  religious  pro- 
cessions, barefoot  and  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  each  other  day  by 
day.  One  such  procession  was  composed  of  all  the  children  of  the 
capital,  who  went  barefoot  and  with  lighted  tapers  to  the  portal  of 
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Ste.  Genevieve,  and  wten  thej  arrived  there  dashed  their  tapers  to 
the  ground,  crying  out,  **  Dieu  etcigne  ainsi  la  race  des  Valois !  '* 

The  Sorbonne  indeed  met  together  and  declared  the  king  deposed^ 
while  the  rabble  everywhere  tore  down  the  royal  escutcheons  and 
destroyed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  just  as  it  was  our  fate  to  see  the 
imperial  ensigns  of  Js^apoleon  III,  destroyed  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  The  Comei/  des  Seize  too  met  together  and  appointed  a 
provisional  government,  styled  "  Le  VofiHetlde  V  Unton,'*  and  named  for 
its  chief  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Guises, 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Guises,  Henry  III.  was  then  in  a 
measure  forced  to  accept  the  alliance  of  his  heretic  cousin,  Henry 
Navarre,  and  the  two  advanced  together  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
established  their  camp  at  8t.  Cloud,  from  whence  the  last  worthle 
Valois  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  threat  of  extermination  over  the 
city  where  he  had  been  covered  with  humiliation, 

"  Ce  serait  grand  dotniuage  de  rumcr  uno  si  grande  ville — toutefois  3 
faut  que  j'ai  raison  des  rebclles  qui  sont  dedans.  C*est  le  coeur  de  la 
Ligue,  c'est  an  coDur  qu  11  faut  la  frapper,  Paris  t  chef  da  royaume»  mais 
chef  trop  grog  ot  trop  capricieux,  tu  as  besoin  d'une  saignt-e  pour  te  gu^rir, 
ainsi  quo  toute  la  France  de  la  freDtsic  qui  lui  communiques.  Encore 
quelques  jours,  et  Ton  verra  ni  tcs  maisons  ni  tes  muiaiUes,  mais  soulement 
la  place  ou  tu  auras  ete/' 

The  knife,  however,  of  Jacques  Clement  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  Henry's  vindictive  intentions  and  avenged  the  Guises, 
Heniy  of  Navarre,  on  taking  the  title  of  Henry  IV,,  found  himself 
too  weak  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Paris,  He  had  to  retire  and  go 
and  win  the  battles  of  Arques  and  Ivry,  in  which  latter  fight  he  so 
disconiiited  the  forces  of  Mayenne,  that  t^ie  chief  of  the  League 
retired  to  the  north  with  a  %dcw  of  reforming  his  array,  and  effectinj 
a  junction  with  Parma,  who  also  was  waiting  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  prevent  the 
B^arnais  from  taking  Paris, 

The  success,  however,  of  Henry,  at  Arques  and  Ivry,  won  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
forces  again  sufficient  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  this  time  to  invest  it. 
The  siege  began  on  the  7th  of  May,  1590,  and  it  is  said  that  Henry,| 
if  he  had  immediately  attacked  the  city,  might  have  taken  it  at' 
once,  as  it  is  also  said  that  if,  during  the  siege,  he  had  not  run  away 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  fugitive  court  to  his  mistresses,  as  was  the 
practice  of  /e  vert  galanf,  he  might  have  brought  it  to  a  succesafnl^ 
conclusion. 

The  siege  thus  lasted  three  months  and  seven  days ;  and  of  all  the 
sieges  of  Paris,  it  was  the  most  complete  and  the  most  terrible. 

The  Due  de  Mayenne  had  conferred  the  chief  command  of  Parish 
on  his  step-brother,  the  Due  d'Anmalo,  and  his  cousin,  the  Chevalier 
d'Aunittle.     They  had  imder  their  orders  two  companies  of  men-at- 
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arms,  200  horsemen  of  the  Sieur  de  Vitry,  100  mounted  arquebus 
men,  800  French  foot-soldiers,  500  Swiss,  and  1200  Germans  under 
the  Baron  d'Eberstein.  They  had  besides  65  cannons  on  the  ramparts. 
These  composed  the  regular  troops ;  but  besides  these  forces,  there 
was  the  militia  of  Paris,  which  was  capable  of  putting  50,000  men 
under  arms.  Henry  IV.,  on  his  side,  had  but  12,000  foot-soldiers 
and  3,000  cavalry ;  but  they  arrived  before  the  walls  attended  with 
all  the  prestige  of  the  victory  of  Ivry,  gained  only  two  months 
before.  The  enormous  disproportion  between  the  forces  which  then 
sufficed  for  the  siege  and  defence  of  Paris,  and  those  which  are  at 
present  engaged  therein,  is  apparent  enough.  Paris  indeed  has 
grown  to  be  ten  times  the  size  which  it  then  was ;  but  we  must 
probably  multiply  Henry's  forces  by  twenty  to  reach  the  number  of 
the  Prussian  besiegers  of  to-day.  Everything  had  been  done  which 
could  be  done  by  way  of  provisioning  the  town,  of  putting  the 
ramparts  in  order,  and  of  arming  and  drilling  the  militia.  And  as  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  town  depended  on  the  strength  of  its 
religious  and  fanatical  enthusiasm,  the  Duchesses  of  Nemours,  Mont- 
pensier,  and  Mayenne,  and  the  Papal  Legate,  and  the  ambassador  of 
Spain,  left  no  means  unused  to  excite  the  people  to  religious  frenzy. 
The  Sorbonne  issued  a  public  decree,  dated  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Henry  appeared  before  the  walls,  declaring  that  eternal  punishment 
would  be  the  lot  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  a  heretic  monarch,  and  eternal  happiness  of  those  who 
rejected  him  to  the  death.  But  it  was  the  preachers  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  street  that  roused  the  popular  frenzy  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
two  Italians,  Panigarola  and  Bellarmino,  of  the  suite  of  the 
Legate,  though  preaching  in  their  own  tongue,  produced  an  effect 
which  it  is  difficult  to  even  account  for,  and  assisted  to  raise  the 
fanaticism  of  the  populace  and  their  hatred  of  heretics  to  a  super- 
human power  of  endurance. 

Immediately  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  provisions,  not 
being  able  to  arrive  by  the  Seine,  began  to  rise  in  price  till  at  last 
they  were  not  to  be  bought  for  money.  Henry  restrained  himself  to 
a  blockade  of  the  city,  and  did  not  use  his  artillery,  either  on  account 
of  his  deficiency  in  that  arm,  or  some  other  cause. 

Paris,  however,  was  never  quite  hermetically  sealed  up.  The 
cavalry  of  the  king  who  scoured  the  country  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  prevent  peasants  with  provisions  getting  through  the 
besieging  force  from  time  to  time,  and  braving  every  danger 
for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  profit  to  be  gained.  The  soldiers, 
too,  of  his  own  array  were  tempted  to  enrich  themselves  by  allow- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  smuggled  into  the  town;  while 
the  officers,  who  had  all  some  friend  or  relative  in  the  city,  connived 
when  they  could  at  this  contraband  commerce,  or  sent  themselves 
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presents  into  the  citj%  Even  the  king,  in  a  gallant  way,  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  presents  of  comestibles  to  his  fair  eneinie^  tlia 
besieged  princesees.  On  the  26th  of  May  the  population  of  tha  city 
was  found  to  be  200,000  in  number;  but  a  good  many  of  the 
wealthier  citizena  had  departed  before  the  siege.  The  dame  dty  an 
inTentory  was  made  of  the  prcj visions  in  store,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  there  was  com  enough  for  one  month,  after  which  time  thero 
would  remain  7,500  quarters  of  oats  of  which  bread  was  to  be  made. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  the  wheat  being  exhausted,  and  the  poor  begin- 
ning to  suffer  severely,  while  the  members  of  all  the  religious  com- 
munities appeared  to  be  in  very  good  case,  it  was  decided  that  the 
religious  houses  should  maintain  the  poor,  and  that  the  convents  and 
nxonasterics  should  therefore  be  visited,  and  an  inventory  taken  o^J 
iheir  stores.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  especially  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins,  did  not  support  this  investigation  very  well.  It  was  found 
that  the  Jesuits,  says  TEstoile,  had  more  com  left  then  than  would- 
be  sufficient  to  last  them  for  a  year,  besides  having  quantities  of  othef 
provisions.  Tho  Capuchins,  too,  had  biscuit  in  abundance,  and  no 
religious  house  was  there  but  was  found  to  have  been  extreme! j, 
provident,  and  to  be  fLimished  with  a  larder  and  granary  sufficient 
for  six  months'  longer  siege.  Of  course  nearly  every  family  a  little 
rich  had  a  secret  store  of  some  kind.  Money  was  in  time  found  tob^. 
of  no  use  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and  the  poorest  refused  it^ 
and  said  they  wanted  bread  and  not  money ;  there  were,  indeed,  two 
kinds  of  poor  in  Paris — the  poor  who  had  money  and  no  food,  and 
the  poor  who  had  neither  food  nor  money.  Of  the  former  sort  there 
were  seven  thousand,  of  the  latter  five.  All  the  chief  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  League  contributed,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  needy.  All  luxury,  all  other  expense,  and,  indeed,  all 
manner  of  work,  except  that  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  was  suppres.sed.  As  long  as  money 
was  of  value  the  Cardinal  de  Gondi,  Bishop  of  Paris — -who,  however, 
was  no  Leaguer — kept  on  selling  all  the  silver  ornaments  of  the 
churches  in  order  that  the  proceeds  might  be  distributed  to  the  poor; 
and  tho  Ciirdinnl  Legate  made  daily  distributions,  as  likewise  did  the 
ambassador  of  Spain.  All  the  ladies  and  the  seignettm  of  the  League 
likewise  put  themselves  upon  strict  necessaries,  and  gave  away  all 
they  were  able  to  bestow.  Soon,  however,  notwithstanding  a 
momentary  alleviation  caused  by  a  reinforcement  of  provisions  which 
Mayennc  contrived  to  introduce  by  a  feigned  attack,  the  stores  of  the 
monasteries  were  exhausted,  no  com  was  left,  and  the  oat^bread 
was  resorted  to.  All  &heep  and  oxen  had  disappeared,  and  no  fleali 
was  to  be  met  with  at  the  buti'hers  but  the  flesh  of  horses, 
and  dogs,  and  this  was  sold  at  such  an  excessive  price  as  to  be  beyontS 
the  reach  of  most  of  the  inhabitants.     The  people  now  began  to 
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collect  the  grass  and  lierbs  on  the  ramparts  and  open  places,  and  to 
boil  them  ;  then  they  tried  to  make  bread  of  bones  ground  to  powder, 
and  even  ransacked  human  graveyards  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bread  in  this  fashion,  which  they  called  k  pain  tie  Ma^hime  Mont^ 
pensfW.  Had  they  known  how  to  extract  a  gelatine  from  the  bonea 
of  animals  it  might  have  given  them  some  nourishment,  but  this  way 
of  making  bread  of  bone-dust,  because  5t  looked  like  flour,  affected 
those  who  partook  of  it  with  dreadful  maladies.  The  skins  of  animals 
of  all  kinda  began  now  to  be  boiled  and  eaten,  and  old  leather  of  all 
kinds  was  eagerly  sought  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  a  haggard,  gcarecrow  population,  and  the  tries,  "Du 
pain  on  la  paix !  "  came  to  be  daUy  heard.  In  order  to  stay  the 
hunger  of  the  people  so  far  as  possible,  huge  cauldrons,  called  ies 
marmitc^  d*Espagne,  were  established  in  the  streets,  in  which  soup 
was  made  of  grasses  and  weeds  gathered  in  the  town  and  thickened 
with  oat-bran,  while  the  fires  for  boiling  them  were  made  of  the 
timbers  of  deserted  houses.  For  habitations  began  to  be  emptied 
very  fast,  100,  150,  and  200  people  dying  from  malady  and  hunger 
in  one  day.  Soon  the  numbers  of  the  dead  increased  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  bury  them,  Tho  chiefs  of  the  League  and 
the  preachers  went  round  to  sustain  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  people.  The  Duke  de  Nemours  and  tho  Chevalier  d'Aumule  gave 
them  exiiortations,  and  tho  monks  and  friars  on  all  sides  preached 
that  death  by  hunger  offered  a  way  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
equally  efficacious  with  death  by  the  sword,  while  news  of  the  success 
of  the  League  in  the  provinces  over  the  Huguenots,  and  of  the 
advance  to  their  aid  of  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  or  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  of  some  promise  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  every  day 
invented  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  besieged. 

Up  to  the  27th  of  July  the  Parisians  still  occupied  the  faubourgs, 
from  which  they  were  still  able  to  extract  some  slight  provision  in 

^the  way  of  herbs  and  vegetables.  On  the  27th  of  July,  however, 
Henry,  who  up  to  that  day  had  been  employed  in  taking  St,  Denis, 
ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  attack,  and 

^  drove  the  Parisians  within  the  walls.  His  forces,  indeed,  had  been 
of  late  considerably  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  of  bodies  of  gentilhomnus  of  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  north  and  south.  His  valorous,  loyal,  and  free-hearted 
nature,  and  his  successes,  began  to  gain  adherents  on  all  sides. 

Part  of  the  resources  on  which  the  besieged  had  hitherto  existed 
were  thus  cut  off,  aud  the  famine  soon  grew  to  be  too  horrible  for 
details.  The  Duchess  of  Montpcnsier  carried  a  little  dog  in  her 
arms  which  she  said  she  had  reserved  for  herself  at  tlie  last  ex- 

^  tremity,  and  the  marmifes  d^Enpagne  grew  thinner  and  thinner  in  their 
broth,  and  were  now  flavoured  with  rancid  tallow  and  foul  grease, 
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or  any  thing  that  could  be  put  into  them.     In  their  desperatioQ  the 
populace   attempted   sorties,   but  they  were   driven  back,     Henry, 
however,  yielded  to  pity,  and  allowed  3,000  people  to  come  out  of 
Paris  on  one  day,  and  4,000  on  another.     Ou  one  of  these  occasiona 
the  soldiers  in  the  lines   imagined  those  passing  out  exceeded  the 
prescribed  niimber»  and  drove  about  500  back  into  the  town,  which 
the  famished  people  entered  howling  with  lamentation  at  the  thought 
of  mLscrics  yet  to  be  endured,  and  which  they  had  imagined  were  at 
an  end.     On  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  Parisians  lost   the    fau- 
bourgs, a  report  was  made  to  Xemoura  which  declared  that  30,000 
people  had  already  periBhed ;  as  the  siege  waa  continued  to  the  30tJi 
of  August,  this  number  may,  perhaps,  have  been  doubled^ — yet  we 
can  hardly  believe  one  account  which  makes  the  deaths  total  as  high 
as,  100,000,     The  suflbrings  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  were  of 
unspeakable  horror ;    we   read  of   two   children    dying,    and   their 
mother  converting  their  bodies  into  food,  and  then  dying  herself  of 
insanity  ;  and  of  men  disputing  with  dogs  for  the  carrion   of  the 
streets,  which  they  devoured  raw,  like  unclean  beasts. 

This  siege  of  Paris  was  ultirnately,  as  is  well  known,  put  an  end 
by  tho  advance  of  Parma,  after  his  junction  with  Mayenne.  T 
forces  of  Henry  lY.,  however,  now  consisted  of  26,000  infantry  and 
TjtMlO  horse,  and  ho  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  allow  Parma  and 
Mayenne  to  advance  to  Meaiix,  which  is  only  twelve  leagues  from 
Pari^,  before  he  raised  the  siege.  He  knew  the  city  was  in  such 
horrible  extremity  that  it  must  surrender  in  a  few  days,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  hours.  But  on  the  30tli  of  August  he  felt  the  game  was 
too  dangerous  to  remain,  and  to  expose  himself  to  so  able  a  general 
as  Parma,  with  his  Italian  and  Spanish  infantry,  then  the  finest  in 
the  world  ;  so  he  withdrew  from  his  lines  to  Bondi  two  hours  before 
daybreak.  At  daybreak  on  the  30th  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts 
jierceived  that  the  besiegers  were  no  longer  at  their  posts,  and 
uttered  cries  of  joy  which  brought  nearly  the  whole  population  to 
the  walls.  The  poor  people  could  scarcely  credit  their  sudden 
deliverance.  In  a  few  hours  peasants  flocked  into  the  city  froni' 
all  sides  and  brought  them  some  slight  alleviation  of  their  miseries. 

A  solemn  procession  was  instantly  organized,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  at  its  head,  for  rendering  th 
at  Notre  Dame  for  the  cessation  of  such  incredible  sutlering.  It 
lung,  however,  before  the  capital  was  again  thoroughly  supplied  ; 
the  country  around  was  so  wasted  with  war  that  provisions  were  got 
together  with  great  diflieulty.  On  the  ;ilst  of  August  the  com- 
mandant of  the  League  at  Dourdain  brought  up  a  few  carts,  and  four 
days  after  a  thousand  waggons  cume  into  the  city  from  the  country 
about  Cliartres ;  but  the  Seine  was  still  closed,  and  provisions  still 
at  an  exorbitant  price.     Between  the  13th  and  the  loth  of  September, 
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however,  corn  fell,  by  increased  supplies,  at  once  from  twenty-four 
crowns  to  six  crowns  the  bushel. 

The  famine  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  could  not  fail 
to  present  a  subject  for  description  to  Voltaire  in  his  "  Henriade." 
The  lines  are  not  bad  if  one  can  get  over  some  false  Horatian  and 
Virgilian  touches,  but  they  do  not  rise  above  very  creditable  me- 
diocrity. 

"  Mais  lorsque  enfin  lea  eaux  de  la  Seine  captive 

Cesseront  d'apporter  dans  ce  vast©  s^jour 

L' ordinaire  tribut  dos  mcissons  d'alentour ; 

Quand  on  vit  dans  Paris  la  faim  ptlle  et  cruelle, 

Montrant  deja  la  Mort  qui  marchait  aprSs  elle, 

Alors  on  entendit  dcs  hurlements  affreux : 

Ce  superbe  Paris  fut  plein  de  malhcuroux, 

De  qui  la  main  tremblante  et  la  voix  affaiblie 

Demandaient  vainement  le  souticn  de  leur  vie. 

BicntOt  le  riche  m^me,  aprbs  de  vains  eflforts, 

Eprouvo  la  famine  au  milieu  des  tr^sors — 

Co  n'^tait  plus  ces  jeux,  ces  festins,  ces  £i5tos 

Oil  de  myrte  et  de  rose  tie  couronnaient  leurs  ietee  ; 
«  «  •  « 

On  vit  avoc  aflfroi  tons  ces  voluptueux, 

Pules,  defigurt'S,  la  mort  dans  les  yeux, 

P^rissant  de  misere  au  sein  de  I'opulence, 

Detoster  de  Icur  biens  I'inutile  abondance. 

Le  vieillard  dont  la  faim  va  terminer  les  jours, 

Voit  son  fils  au  berceau  qui  p^rit  sans  secours. 

Ici  meurt  dans  la  rage  une  famiUe  cntiere  ; 

Plus  loin  des  malheureux,  couches  sur  la  poussiere, 

Se  disputaient  encore,  a  leurs  dorniers  moments, 

Les  Testes  odieux  des  plus  vil  aliments. 

Ces  spectres  affam^,  outrageant  la  nature, 

Yont  au  sein  des  tombeaux  cliercher  leur  nourrituro  ; 

Des  morts  ^pouvant4s  les  osscments  poudreux, 

Ainsi  qu'un  pur  froment,  sont  preparer  par  eux — 

Que  n'osent  point  tenter  les  extremes  mis^-es  I 

On  les  vit  se  nourrir  des  cendres  de  leurs  p^res — 

Ce  d6tcstable  mots  avan^a  leur  tr^pas, 

Et  ce  repas  pour  eux  fut  le  dernier  repaa." 

He  is  more  amusing,  as  might  be  expected,  when  he  has  to  deal 

with  the  convent  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  found  to  be  in  so 

good  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  siege. 

"  Ces  pretres  ccpendant,  ces  docteurs  fanatiqucs, 
Qui,  loin  do  partager  les  miseres  publiques, 
Bomant  a  leurs  bcsoins  tons  lours  soins  patcmels, 
Vivaient  dans  I'abondance  a  Tombro  dcs  autels." 

Henry  IV.,  though  assisted  by  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  good 

deal  of  fighting  yet  to  do  before  he  could  enter  Paris.     There  was  a 

siege  of  Rouen  to  undertake,  which  also  he  was  obliged  to  raise,  and 

a  great  deal  of  marching  and  countermarching  in  the  rear  and  in  the 

front  of  Parma,  and  retreating  across  the  Seine  in  face  of  Caudabec. 

However,  his  abjuration  made  things  easier  for  him.     Catholics,  and 

even  old  Leaguers,  were  won  over  at  last  to  the  side  of  the  gallant 
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and  blithe-hearted  fighter,  who  never  knew  when  he  was  beai^ii, 
and  who  never  knew  fear.  Ho  came  to  have  a  strong  party  in  Paris 
itself,  and  the  Ihike  de  Cosi?^  Boisac,  a  dexterous  man^  who  had  a 
shrewd  notion  that  the  Bearnais  must  win  all  hearts  in  the  eiid» 
and  who  had  a  military  comroand  under  the  League,  which  placed 
the  ^mX^^  of  Paris  in  his  power,  came  to  a  secret  agreement  with  the 
monarch,  and  by  some  astute  manceuvres  contrived  to  divert  the 
attention  and  suspicion  of  still  obstinate  Leaguers,  and  to  arrange 
the  guard  at  the  gates,  m  that  Heniy  IV.,  after  a  long  rido  through 
a  dark  night  of  rain  and  thunder,  could  enter  Paris  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  by  the  Porto  NouTelle— by  the  same  gate  throug-h  w^hich 
Henry  III.  had  retreated  on  the  Day  of  Barricades.  There  was  hut 
6b*<3;bt  resistance^  and  that  arose  from  a  body  of  the  Swiss  Guard  in 
the  poy  of  the  Leaguers,  who  delayed  to  lay  down  their  arm?,  and  a 
few  of  whom  were  shot.  And  when  Henry  IT.,  before  entering  the 
Louvre,  rode  to  render  thanks  at  Kotre  Dame — which  has  partici* 
pated  for  now  almost  six  centuries  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
Parisian  life — the  populace  were  loud  in  their  cries  of  "  Vire  le 
Eoi ! " 

Yet  this  Paris  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  for  which  he  fought  so 
gallantly,  and  which  was  defended  against  him  so  desperately,  w^hich 
even  then  had  a  strange  fascination  for  those  who  knew  it,  was  a 
very  difli^rent  city  from  the  one  we  now  know  ;  and  the  accounts  we 
have  left  of  it  hardly  make  us  wish  to  turn  the  hands  of  time  hack 
three  centuries,  and  to  live  in  its  midst.  Even  while  Ileury  was  ruling 
the  city  pcnceably  from  the  Louvre,  crimes  of  all  kinds,  assassinations, 
and  duels,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  of  daily  occurrence,  Jfo  street  was 
lighted  in  his  time ;  after  sunset  the  city  was  buried  in  profound  dark- 
ness and  quiet,  and  no  good  burgesses,  much  less  a  woman,  dared  to 
move  forth  from  their  threshold.  The  thick  doors  and  heavy  swing 
shutters  of  the  shops  were  locked  up  with  ponderous  bolts  and  chains, 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  at  night  but  the  creaking  of  the 
heavy  sign-boards,  as  they  swung  upon  their  hinges  across  the  streets. 
In  the  winter  every  place  of  amusement,  and  all  theatres,  and  even 
wine-shops,  were  shut  up  at  four  o*cloek  in  the  afternoon.  ITore- 
overj  the  streets  were  hardly  paved  at  aU,  and  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  were  as  deep  in  mire  and  mud,  and  as  foul  with  dirt,  as 
the  streets  of  some  provincial  town  in  Spain  at  the  present  day  ; 
indeed,  if  one  would  know  something  of  what  a  town  in  France  or 
England  was  like  tliree  centuries  ago,  wo  can  very  easily  form  a 
notion  from  the  moat  benighted  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Spain  of 
our  own  time.  There  were  no  quays  along  the  river  in  Henry's 
time,  and  inuudationa  of  the  Seine  in  tho  city  were  frequent; 
indeed,  even  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Champs^ 
Elysees  were  often  flooded  by  the  river,  and  at  such  times  yon  might 
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go  in  a  boat  up  to  the  InvaKdes.  There  were,  besides,  no  idaoest 
for  public  promenade,  and  even  in  walking  in  the  daytime  in  die 
streets  you  were  not  safe  from  quarrel  or  assault.  While  the  suscep^ 
tible  point  of  honour  of  the  gentilhommes  made  duels  of  such  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  behind  the  mill  of  St.  Marcel,  or 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Chartreux,  that  in  fifteen  years  four  thousand 
nobles  were  killed,  and  seven  thousand  pardons  were  granted  for 
homicide — not  to  speak  of  the  gangs  of  ruffians  and  robbers  who- 
infested  the  city,  and  with  whom  the  numerous  prisons  of  Paris,  the 
Chatelet,  the  Conciergerie,  the  For  rEyfeque,  and  others,  were  always- 
kept  tenanted.  Every  day,  too,  some  of  these  gentry  were  either 
scourged,  or  racked,  or  hung  up  by  the  neck,  while  every  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  duelling  by  the  punishment  of  death,  but  to- 
little  purpose. 

Henry  IV.,  however,  did  much  for  Paris ;  he  built  the  quarter  of 
the  Marais,  and  the  Place  Royale ;  and  the  visitor  to  that  quarter  in 
the  present  day  will  find  much  to  remind  him  of  Henri  Quatre,- 
and  many  a  quaint  picturesque  bit  of  street  scenery  such  as  he  will^ 
not  meet  with  in  the  Paris  of  Baron  Haussman.  Many  of  the  streeta> 
in  that  quarter  were  named  by  Henry,  after  the  provinces,  Berri, 
Pictors,  Xaintonge,  &c.,  through  which  he  had  ridden  so  much- 
and  battled  so  long,  and  where  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  roads. 
And  by  wandering  about  near  the  Marais  may  be  found  many  a' 
by-street,  many  a  ^owr^/^-window,  and  quaint  gable,  and  sculp- 
tured doorway,  suggestive  even  of  days  before  those  of  Henry  IV. 
Henry  IV.,  too,  gave  a  unity  of  form  to  Paris  which  it  had  never 
known  before.  He  erected  the  two  quarters  on  either  side  of  the  He  de- 
la  Cite,  with  symmetrical  streets ;  and  he  built  the  Pont  Neuf,  where 
his  statue  is  stiU  to  be  seen,  and  aroimd  which,  in  times  of  trouble, 
the  poor  people  of  Paris  used  in  former  days  ever  to  collect,  as  though 
they  could  find  comfort  in  looking  even  in  bronze  at  his  honest 
hooked  nose  and  his  beaming  smile. 

There  has  never  imtil  now  been  another  regular  siege  of  Paris 
since  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  though  troubles  enough  have  happened 
there ;  half-sieges  and  revolts,  insurrections,  pitched  battles,  and 
foreign  invasion  have  by  turns  drawn  forth  the  blood  of  its  citizens^ 
in  its  streets  and  under  its  walls. 

The  years  went  on,  yet  never  again  did  time  or  revolution  give 
back  to  the  French  people  a  monarch  who  cared  for  them  as 
Henry  IV.  In  his  stead  reigned  in  course  of  time  two  priests — the 
pitiless  and  politic  Richelieu;  and  the  subtle  and  craifty  Mazarin  ;  but 
neither  of  them  gained  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  burgesses  of  Paris,  which  had  been  cowed  by 
the  terrible  rigour  of  the  first  Cardinal,  ventured  anew  to  break 
out  into  revolt,  and  to  claim  some  of  their  ancient  itidependence 
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and  privileges  under  the  second.  The  war  of  the  Fronde  was  tBe~ 
result — a  war  whicli  showed,  however,  that  a  terrible  d^eneration 
in  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  solidity  of  character  had  come  over 
France  since  the  heroic  tragic  days  of  the  Wars  of  Religion, 

There  was  something  serious  at  the  bottom  of  that  wild  wor  of 
the  Fronde — ^some  vague  desire  of  fixing  municipal  rights  and  noble 
privileges,  and  of  making  a  stand  before  the  all-devouring"  growth  of 
arbitrary  power ;  but  whatever  there  was  of  serious,  in  the  orig^inal 
motives  of  its  beat  actors,  no  one  appeared  in  the  movement  capable 
of  conducting  it  steadily  towards  any  settled  purpose,  and  the  people, 
who  at  first  took  interest  in  its  vicissitudes,  stood  by  at  last  and 
looked  on  in  utter  indifference,  while  princes  like  Conde  and  Tiirenne 
fought  now  oil  one  side  and  now  on  the  other*  So  far  as  the  nobles 
and  princes  were  concerned,  they  fi.)nght  chiefly  for  the  smiles  of 
their  mistresses,  or  for  some  potty  object  of  ambition.  Yet  the 
Fronde,  too,  had  its  Day  of  Barricades  on  the  27th  of  August,  1698, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  people  of  Paris  believed  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Frondeurs,  and  arose  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  the  Counsellor  Broussel,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  remon- 
strating with  the  Court  against  new  and  arbitrary  taxation.  Terrified 
at  the  popular  outbreak,  the  Queen-mother  fled  with  her  young  fiOD, 
and  took  shelter  at  St,  Germ  a  ins  in  its  dilapidated,  unfurnished 
chateau,  and  was  subject  to  such  privations  a.s  we  read  of  In  the 
pages  of  Madame  do  Montteville.  Paris,  too,  afterwards  under- 
went a  nominal  siege  for  more  than  three  months,  but  there  w^as 
little  blood  shed,  and  the  siege  was  not  serious  enough  to  put 
much  hindrance  in  the  way  of  supplies.  Far  more  serious,  how- 
ever, was  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg  St,  Antoine,  fought  out  between 
Turenne  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  Conde  on  the  side  of  the 
Frondeurs,  in  1652,  when  Mdlle,  de  Montpensier,  one  of  the  Amazons 
of  the  Fronde,  got  possession  of  the  Bastille  during  the  fight,  and 
herself  directed  its  cannon  against  the  Royalists,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  movement  resulted  in  utter 
failure,  and  arbitrary  power  canio  out  of  it  stronger  than  before.  As 
for  Paris^  its  privileges  were  abolished,  its  militia  wm^  disarmed, 
what  few  chains,  relics  of  the  old  independent  spirit  of  former  times^ 
remained,  wore  removed,  a  royal  garrison  was  settled  for  ever  within 
its  walls,  and  the  registers  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  this  abortive  revolutionary 
effort,  were  torn  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Parts,  so  far  as  it 
possessed  any  political,  municipal,  or  fiscal  rights,  had  them  anni- 
hilated in  this  aimless  conflict.  The  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV, 
was  established,  and  was  to  endure  till  the  Revolution,  Paris  hence- 
ibrth  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of 
its  kings  at  all,  who  betook  themselves  first  to  St.  Qermaina,  and 
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after  to  Versailles,  and  governed  France  and  Its  capital  from  their 
palaces.  This  state  of  things  lasted  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  then  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  were  again  heard,  but  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Revolution. 

In  1814  and  1815  Paris  imderwent  two  Capitulations,  but  in  neither 
case  was  there  any  siege,  and  only  in  the  first  case  any  fighting.  On 
the  30th  of  March,  1814,  the  allied  troops  were  close  upon  Paris,  but 
the  city  was  unprepared  for  defence.  The  first  Imperial  Government, 
in  this  respect  a  true  prototype  of  the  second,  had  allowed  the  Parisians 
to  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  up 
to  the  time  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  What- 
ever, however,  could  be  humanly  performed  at  so  brief  a  notice,  was 
effected ;  and  a  battle — one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  history,  although 
obscured  in  the  immense  blazeof  military  glory,  or  the  military  carnage, 
of  the  Empire — was  delivered  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  before  Belle- 
ville, by  the  marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  against  the  allied  armies. 
The  two  marshals  had  but  about  22,000  or  23,000  men  to  oppose  to 
170,000,  of  whom  100,000  were  actually  engaged  against  them.  They 
withstood  this  enormously  disproportionate  force  for  an  entire  day,  and 
put  12,000  of  their  enemies  hors  de  combat.  Marshal  Moncey  at  the 
same  time  defended  the  harrikre  de  Clichy,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  National  Guards,  against  overwhelming  numbers — a  feat  of 
arms  which  has  been  commemorated  in  a  picture  of  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, and  by  a  statue  erected  on  the  theatre  of  his  exploit,  which 
statue,  strangely  enough,  was  only  completed  and  uncovered  on  the 
day  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Wissembourg  arrived  in  Paris. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  of  destiny,  a  prince  who  entered  Paris  in 
the  train  of  the  allied  sovereigns  fifty-six  years  ago,  supported  by 
armies  numbering  about  700,000  men,  is  now  engaged  again  in 
hostilities  before  the  capital,  and  submitting  it  to  a  siege  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude.  What  may  be  the  results  of  this  immense 
military  enterprise,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Paris  may  yet 
organize  and  discipline  the  forces  at  present  within  her  walls  so  as 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  Prussians  in  open  field ;  and  if  France  is  not 
degenerate  to  an  incredible  degree,  she  has  in  her  provinces  millions 
of  men  and  indefinite  resources  for  organizing  forces  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  those  which  Germany  now  has  in  the  field,  and  with 
which  she  can  march  to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  We  can,  however, 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  past,  and  say  that  the  stately  and 
unrivalled  capital  of  France  has  as  yet  behaved  in  a  way  worthy  of 
her  splendour  and  her  secular  renown ;  and  that  the  fortitude  and 
concord  of  her  citizens  in  this  her  hour  of  adversity  have  hitherto 
disappointed  her  enemies,  and  equalled  the  expectations  of  her  friends. 

William  Stigand. 


THE  ATHANA8IA^^  CEEED 


PosiacttirT  TO  tke  Abticlb  tss  turn  *' Coktimfobajhy  Bbthw"  of  Avgvst,  I87©, 


IT  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  th©  article  on  tbe 
Athanasiao  Creed  contained  in  the  August  number  of  the  CoHfem* 
paranj,  because  since  its  publication  strong  confirmations  of  the  posi- 
tions contained  in  it  have  appeared  from  two  different  quarters. 

L  One  was  the  interesting  paper  published  under  the  title  of  •♦A 
Few  More  Words  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,*'  in  the  October  number 
of  this  Eoview.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  persional 
controversy  on  this  subject,  least  of  all  with  one  who  bears  the  honoured 
name  of  the  winter  of  that  essay.  But  it  may  bo  well  to  point  out 
how  singidarly  it  supports  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  emi- 
nent theologians  who,  from  Chillingworth  down  to  Bishop  Loni 
dale,  have  condemned  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  We 
not  mean  by  this  merely  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maui'ice,  with  bis  tu^uttl 
candour,  expresses  his  conviction  '^  that  it  is  impossible  much  lonf*er 
to  retain  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  part  of  our  services,  and  that  if 
composition  so  weighty  and  awful,  treating  of  the  most  transcendcc 
topics  in  the  most  distinct  language,  requires  explanations  and  com- 
promises which  destroy  reverence  and  introduce  confusion,  its  worth 
for  our  common  worship  must  be  gone/'  This  ackiaowlcdgment,  how- 
ever valuable,  might  be  considered  as  reluctantly  extorted  from  a 
generous  adversaiy.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  the 
grounds  of  that  relnctance — ^the    grounds  on  which  the  revered 
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auttor  of  that  essay  tells  us  that  he  himself  admires  the  Creed — are 
such  OS  more  than  establish  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived; 
that  "just  because  one  honours  it  and  has  learnt  deep  lessons  from  it, 
one  must  desire  that  it  should  not  be  heard  in  public,  that  it  should 
be  kept  only  for  secret  meditation*" 

These  grounds  are  that  by  tracing  the  ideas  of  the  Creed  behind  its 
outward  form  into  the  inner  source  from  which  they  spring,  and  by 
tracing  back  the  meaning  of  its  words  as  they  occur  in  the  Creed  to 
the  meaning  which  they  have  in  the  Bible  (so  far  as  they  occur  there 
at  all) — a  true  and  valuable  sense  may  be  found  both  for  its  dogmatical 
statements  and  for  its  condemnatory  clauses*  The  sense  which  Mr. 
Maurice  finds  is  far  more  spiritual  and  exalted  than  that  ascribed 
to  the  Creed  by  its  usual  advocates.  But  on  this  very  account  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  endeavour  to 
aflS.x  to  an  ancient  document  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  its 
ordinary,  and,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  of  the  matter,  its  historical 
sense.  What  that  ordinary  and  historical  sense  is  has  been  already 
indicated  in  our  original  article.  But  it  may  be  uscfid  to  take  this 
occasion  of  pointing  out  that  the  like  process  might  be  applied  to 
almost  every  serious  document  ever  put  forward  by  any  Church  in 
Christendom,  and  that  in  spite  of  any  such  possible  interpretation  such 
documents  have  nevertheless  been  discarded  as  unfit  for  public  use, 

1,  We  would  take  two  examples.  One  is  **  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant/'  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  original  adoption  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  by  the  French  or  Spanish  Church,  it  can  hardly 
be  BEid  at  any  time  to  have  been  consciously  adopted  as  the  expression 
of  the  faith  of  the  Englisli  nation.  But  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  may  truly  claim  the  credit  of  having,  alone  of  all  Britiiih 
Creeds,  received  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  whole  Legislature,  and 
the  ardent  welcome  of  the  wholo  kingdom.  Its  very  title  is  u 
history  of  the  profound  conviction  and  general  acceptance  with  which 
it  was  adopted.  It  is  **  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  for  Reforma- 
tion and  Defence  of  Religion,  the  Honour  and  Happiness  of  the  Kiug, 
and  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland ;  agreed  upon  by  Commissioners  from  the  Parliament  and 
^lasembly  of  Divines  in  England,  with  Commissioners  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Estates,  and  General  ^\jsscmbly  in  Scotland ;  approved  by  the 
General  A;ssenably  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  both  IIouBes  of 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England,  and  taken  and 
subscribed  by  them,^w/m  IGi^i;  and  thereafter,  by  the  said  authority, 
taken  and  subscribed  by  aE  Ranks  in  Scotland  and  England  the  same 
Year ;  and  ratified  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  Anno  16 14  : 
And  again  renewed  in  Scotland,  with  an  Acknowledgment  of  Sins,  and 
Engagement  to  Duties,  by  all  Ranks,  Anno  1G48,  and  by  Parliament 
1649 ;  and  taken  and  subscribed  by  King  Charles  XL  at  Spoj^  June 
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23,  1650 ;  and  at  Sooon,  January  1,  1651."     No  other  Confession  of 
Faith  in  any  time  of  our  eccloaiastical  history — certainly  not  the 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  still  less  the  Creed  of  St.  Athannsias— has 
been  accepted  with  such  an  overwhelming  weight  of  moral  enthu- 
siasm, as  that  which  was  exhibited  when  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  signed  with  tears  and  blood  in  the  Grey  friars*  Church 
at  Edinburgh,  or  when  it  was  read  to  both  Hou^s  of  Parliament  and 
to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Margaret's  Church 
in  Westiuinster,  "  with  an  audible  voice  article  by  article^  each  per- 
son standing  uncovered,  with  his  right  hand  lifted  up  bare  to  heaven, 
worshipping  the  great  name  of  God,  and  swearing  to  the  perform- 
ance of  it.'*   And  most  assuredly  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  in  its  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Athanasiau  Creed,  to  discover  a  true  liiblical 
sense  in  the   sacred  words  which   it  uses,  and  a  Christian  signifi- 
cance which  may  be  wrapped  up  in  its  strange  statements  and  bitter 
denunciations.     Its  damnatory  clauses  are  almost  as  dogmatic  and 
almost  as  unsparing  aa  the  Athanasian  anathemas.     Its  subscribers 
are  pledged  to  *'  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  (that  is>  church- 
govemment  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chancellors,  and  Com- 
missaries, Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  rind  all  other 
ecclesiastical   Officers   depending  on    that  hierarchy,)    superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  par- 
take in   other  men^s   sins,    and   thereby  be   \ix   danger   to   receive 
of  their  plagues ;    and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name 
one,  in  the   three  kingdoms;"    to  i\\Q  •'discovery  of   all   such  as 
have   been  or   shall    be   incendiaries,   malignants,   or   evil   instru- 
ments, by  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing  the  king 
from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another,  or  making 
any  luction  or  parties  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League 
and  Covenant;   tliat   they   may   be   brought   to  public   trial,    and 
receive  condign  punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  ofifences  shall 
require  or  deserve,  or  the  supremo  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms 
respectively,   or  others   having   power   from   them  for  that   effect, 
shall  judge  convenient;'*  and  to  "the  securing  and  preserving  the 
purity  of  religion  against  all  error,  heresy,  and  schism,  and  namely^ 
Independency,  Anabaptism,  Antinomianism,  Arminianism,  and  So- 
cinianism,    Familism,    Libertinism,    Scepticism,    and   ErastianisraJ 
No  doubt  hero   (as  possibly  in  the  Athanasian  Creed)  there  ma; 
have  been  a  ground  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  or  in  th© 
nature  of  the  opinions  and  things  denounced,  for  the  fierceness  of 
these  denunciations.     No  doubt,  even  at  the  time,  qualifying  state- 
ments  and  **  explanatory  notes  "  were  adopted  by  those  who  signed 
it,     **The  word  *  League  '  was  put  into  the  title  by  Sir  Harry  Vane 
as  thinking  that  it  might  be  broken  sooner  than  *  a  Covenant,'  and  in 
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the  first  article  he  inserted  that  general  phrase  of  reforming  '  accord- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God/  When  Mr.  Coleman  read  the  Covenant 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  their  receiving  it,  he  declared 
that  by  '  prelacy '  all  sorts  of  Episcopacy  were  not  intended,  but  only 
the  forms  therein  described.  Thus  the  wise  men  on  both  sides 
endeavoured  to  outwit  each  other  in  wording  the  articles."*  A 
whole  catalogue  of  "  salvos  "  were  drawn  up,  by  which  those  who  were 
discontented  with  it  might  "  take  it  in  their  own  sense."  And,  in 
fact,  most  of  "  the  episcopal  divines  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in 
the  Church  after  the  Restoration  did  not  refuse  it ;"  nor  did  the  gay 
Charles  II.,  nor  did  the  chivalrous  Montrose,  nor  the  politic  Elector 
Palatine,  nor  the  holy  Leighton.  All  ministers,  old  and  young — 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  common  councilmen,  officers  in  the  army — 
all  pressed  or  were  constrained  to  take  it.  One  voice  from  amongst 
the  dominant  party  resisted  the  general  enthusiasm  or  the  general 
compulsion.  It  was  the  same  voice  that  afterwards  was  raised 
against  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  "Mr. 
Baxter,"  we  are  told,  "  kept  his  people  from  taking  the  Covenant  lest 
it  should  be  a  snare  to  them."t  It  is  evident  that  whatever  explana- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Athanasian  clauses  would,  if  it  were 
stiU  in  use  amongst  us,  be  applicable  to  the  Covenant.  A  staunch 
Episcopalian  could  have  used  the  denunciations  against  Episcopacy 
with  a  similar  "  Explanatory  Note  "  to  that  which  enables  a  charitable 
or  inquiring  divine  to  use  the  Athanasian  Creed.  And  had  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Church  of  England  or  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (as  it 
has  still  seemed  good  to  that  small  section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  prides  itself  on  being  the  only  true  representative  of  that 
body)  to  preserve  and  recite  this  document  amongst  its  standards 
of  faith,  a  devout  and  philosophical  Churchman  might  have  found 
reasons  for  doing  so,  as  now  for  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  reasons  for  retaining  this  solemn  Con- 
fession, thus  grandly  inaugurated,  it  has,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
been  suppressed  altogether,  and  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  re- 
duced to  that  condition  in  which  the  Athanasian  Creed,  according  to 
the  proposal  of  a  distinguished  living  prelate,  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  relegated  to  the  close  of  its 
authorized  formularies,  without  any  binding  obligation  for  its  general 
use.  One  only  echo  remains  of  that  which  was  once  the  voice  of  the 
United  Church  of  Great  Britain.  The  sect  of  the  Cameronians,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  "the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,"  still  subscribe  and  still  recite  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.     In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  are  cut  off  from  the 

♦  Neal'8  "Puritans,'*  iiL,  58—62,  370;  Stoughton's  "Church  of  the  Civil  Wars," 
i.  324. 
t  Neal's  "Puritans,"  67. 
VOL.  XV.  K  N 
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more  civilizing  influences  of  the  motlier  country,  they  rehearse  the 
articles  of  this  dogmatic  Confession  with  all  its  damnatory  daxxses  in 
their  full  original  strength,  and  with  their  most  direct  application 
to  those  whom  it  denounced.  Every  celebration  of  their  Communion 
is  ushered  in  by  the  solemn  recital  of  the  CoTcnant,  with  a  dift- 
tinct  and  separate  excommunication,  first  of  the  Queen  and  of  all 
the  Royal  Pamily,  and  then  of  the  sereral  Churches  of  En^and 
and  Scotland,  Established  and  Free  alike,  as  breakers  of  the  CoTe- 
nant.  la  the  small  remnant  which  lingers  in  Scotland  the  strength 
of  the  denunciations  which  inroke  "condign  punishment  on  all  malig- 
nants  *'  is  somewhat  explained  away.  But  with  these  qualifications, 
like  to  those  which  even  the  most  rigid  advocatca  of  the  Athanasian 
anathemas  adopt  in  regard  to  the  Greek  Church,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  still  drags  on  an  obscure  and  innocent  existence— =-aJi 
exact  sample  probably  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Creed  of  St, 
Athanasius  would  be  kept  up  in  a  few  High  Church  congregations* 
after  it  has  been  dropped  in  the  nation  at  large  by  an  assent  as 
general  as  that  which  has  consigned  to  oblivion  the  Creed  of 
Henderson  and  Philip  Kye,  of  Charles  II.,  Montrose,  and  Leighton. 
2.  Another  case  shall  be  cited,  which,  perhaps,  may  come  nearer 
home.  From  the  year  10G2  till  the  year  1859,  three  services,  drawn  up 
and  authorized  by  Convocation,  were  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  be  read  in  churches  on  the  5  th  of  ^November,  the  30th  of  January, 
and  the  29th  of  May.  These  services  contained,  after  the  manner 
{mutatis  mutandis)  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Solemn  Jj&aguB 
and  Covenant,  severe  deaimciations  against  the  **  cruel,  bloody,  and 
violent  men,"  "the  malicious  conspiracies  and  wicked  practices" 
whereby  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  founders  of  the  Oonunon- 
wealth  were  supposed  to  carry  on  their  designs  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
"  against  the  secret  contrivances  and  hellish  malice,"  "  the  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  enemies,"  that  were  concerned  in  overthrowing  the 
liberties  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  the  second  James. 
These  services,  until  the  time  of  their  abolition,  were,  by  many  good 
men,  as  highly  prized  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  now,*  As  the 
Athanasian  Creed  is  made  the  subject  of  a  well-known  poem  in  the 
Lt/ra  Apoatoiica,  so  those  services  are  made  the  subjects  of  three,  not 
the  least  beautiful,  poems  in  the  C/irisfian  Year,  Many  excellent  men 
clung  to  them  with  a  tenacity  exactly  similar  to  that  now  shown 
towards  the  Qiticunque  Vult, — sometimes  ^om  a  mere  fear  of  change. 


*  Tt  flhould  b©  observed  that  ono  circumstance,  which  doe$.  not  applv  to  the  , 
Bion  Creed,  somowhftt  broke  the  imanimity  of  tho  High  Church  party  in  regard  to  1 
Political  florvicea.  Sioceroly  attached  ae  they  were  to  .the  Services  for  the  ll^tartyrdoiii 
of  Charlea  I.  and  the  EeHtoralkju  of  Charles  II.,  they  bad  always  a  eecrot  repugxuiiice 
to  tb«  GonuQemDratioii  of  tbo  Eovolutioa  of  1688,  in  the  Service  of  the  5th  of  NoTomlieir. 
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fBometimes  from  a  belief  tliat   they  embodied  important  doctrines, 
iBometlmes  from  a  genuine  admiration,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the 
J  character  of  Charles  I,  or  of  William  III.      Time  after  time,  Trhen 
'the   question  was  raised  in  Convocation  or  elsewhere  for  their  re- 
Imoval,  as  unsuit^d  for  public  worship,  it  was  met  by  determined 
I  ^opposition  or  quiet  resistance.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Athana- 
|fiian  Creed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  excusea  for  retaining  them. 
[The  fierce  feeling  which  breathed  through  them,  however  distasteful 
[its  expression  to  the  large  mass  of  Churchraen,  must  yet,  by  all 
andid  men,  be  acknowledged  to  have  had  some  ground  in  the  vehe- 
[mcnce  of  resentment  excused,  if  not  justifiecl,  by  the  sacredness  of 
Hhe  cause,  whether  of  hereditarj^  monarchy  or  of  constitutional  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  those  services  commemorated.     Qualifications 
} similar  to  those  which  are  ofiered  of  the  damnatory  clauses  consign- 
^ing  to  everlasting  perdition  those  who  confound  the  Persons  or  deny 
the  Double  Procession,  might  be  applied  to  the  savage  denunciations 
^  which  these  services  launched  respectively  against  the  Puritans  and 
^the  Roman  Catholics.  As  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Athanasian  curses, 
in  truth,  smite  those  whom  their  advocates  intend  to  spare,  and  pass 
^over  those  whom  their  advocates  intend  to  condemn,  so  here  Puritans 
light  fairly  argue  that  the  description  of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  as 
"cruel  men/'  *'  sons  of  Belial/'  in  the  services  of  the  30th  of  January 
and  tue  29th  of  May,  was,  at  least,  equally  applicable  to  the  Cavaliers 
who  advocated  **  killing  no  murder  ;  **  and  Jacobites  might  plead  that 
the  description  of  "  secret  conspiracieB/'  in  the  service  of  the  5th  of 
fovember,  could  be  used  as  a  description  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
no  Ies»  than  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  of  the  invitation  to  the 
?rince  of  Orange,  no  less  than  of  the  machinations  of  James  II. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  arguments  for  retaining  these  interesting  his- 
•torical  services,  they  excited  generally  the  same  kind  of  antipathy 
as  the  Athanasian  Creed.     Like  the  Athanasian  Creed  (till  within 
the  last  forty  years),*   they   lingered    only   in   college   chapels  or 
cathedrals,  and  from  time  to  time  the  aversion  to  them  made  itself 
heard  in  the  protests   of   individuals.      Arnold    more    than    once 
agitated  for  their  removal     Dean  Milman,  on  the  few  occasions  in 
"^hich  he  appeared  in  Convocation^  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce 
his  brethren  to  take  some  steps  for  the  abolition  of  so  grievous  a 
BcandaL      Another  ecclesiastic,  who  has  always  advocated  no  less 
'eagerly  the  relaxation  of  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  made  a 

•  In  oonfiroiatioB  of  what  waa  said  in  the  Anguflt  arfcicl©  of  tldn  Keviow,  as  to  the 
compamtively  recent  date  of  the  rcrival  of  the  use  of  tho  Athanosiim  Greedy  its  writer  has 
been  told  hy  a  venerahlc  dignitary,  now  far  advanced  in  ^^eara,  that  when  he  first  entered 
derical  life  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  a  westCEm  diocese,  the  Crood  seemed  to  he  fast 
dying  out.  It  was  not  need  in  ten  churches  of  the  dioceae  besides  the  cathedral,  and  he 
lumielf  noTer  had  occasion  to  f  oin  In  it. 
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point,  on  every  30fch  of  January  for  several  years,  to  write  to  the  news* 
papers  calling  attention  to  the  needless  continuance  of  these  emblems 
of  extinct  political  controversy.  At  last  their  hour  came.  The  same 
distinguished  nohlcman  who  has  taken  a  chief  part  in  the  conflict 
of  the  last  two  years  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  succeeded  by  a  like  union  of  con- 
ciliation and  perseverance  in  removing  from  the  Prayer-book  the 
blot  which,  next  to  that  unhappy  Confession,  was  the  one  most 
keenly  felt  by  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England*  In  1858, 
Earl  Stanhope  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  an  address  to  the  Queen 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  had  hitherto  en- 
joined the  use  of  these  ecclesiastical  war-cries,  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  gladly  concurred*  in  removing  the  indirect  sanction  which 
the  celebration  of  this  ancient  party  rancour  had  received  from  the 
LegislaUire.  In  those  days,  happily,  the  notion  that  every  Act  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  Church  must  puss  through  the  intricate  ordeal 
of  the  four  houses  of  Convocation,  had  not  occurred  either  to  the 
Government  or  the  clergy;  and  accordingly  it  came  to  pass  that  the^e 
services,  which  alone  of  all  the  services  of  the  English  Church  had 
been  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  almost  exclusively  by  Convocation,  and 
which  had  been  defended  by  Convocation  to  the  last,  were  withdrawn 
from  public  use,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Convocatioufi 
either  of  Canterbury  or  York,  and,  it  may  be  added,  without  the 
slightest  murmur  from  those  venerable  bodies,  at  this  contumelious 
rejection  of  their  work^  and  absolute  indifference  to  their  claims.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  lament  arose  at  the  loss  of  what  was  deemed  a 
national  recognition  of  past  mercies.  A  respected  Professor  of  Divinity 
from  Oxford  lifted  up  a  warning  voice  against  the  removal  of  this  time- 
honoured  landmark,  as  doubtless  he  would  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  three 
Bervicea  have  passed  away  without  leaving  a  scar  behind ;  and  there 
is  probably  not  a  single  clergyman  throughout  the  country  who 
would  not  now  regret  to  see  them  restored.  So  will  it  always  be  with 
religious  serv^ices  which  are  the  expression  of  sentiments  that  have 
ceased  to  live,  and  which  are  therefore  only  kept  up  as  badges  and 
symbols  either  of  party  strife,  or  of  some  idea  which,  however  much 


•  Tho  three  servicea  most  inaccimitely  cnlM  *'  State  sorvkcsj'*  hfid  never  rcoGived  th(» 
flanction  of  Ptirlinmont,  citlicr  during  their  compogition  or  aftorftarda,  Parliainent  had 
01J7  enjoined  that  the  days  should  h©  kept  holy,  hut  without  specifying  in  whftt 
mnnncT.  The  flcrdces  themselvea  wore  strictly  **  Convocation  service^**'  The  two  for 
January  30  and  May  29,  were  compiled,  and  that  for  the  3  th  of  November  re  vised,  by 
Convocation  in  16fi2 ;  and  thoogh  they  were  nppondod  to  the  Common  Prayer-bookt 
&nd  sanctioned  (with  some  very  slight  aubfloquent  alterationa)  by  Orders  in  Council^ 
they  novor  received  the  sanction  of  the  Stat©  in  Purliamentj  and  were,  Iherefbz^i 
emphatically  ^^  Church  aer^icea  "  id  tlio  most  limited  senao. 
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it  may  be  found  by  ingenious  or  charitable  minds  beneath  their 
surface,  does  not  obviously  belong  to  thenij  and  therefore  cannot  bo 
pleaded  for  their  retention. 

It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  attachment  felt  towards  the 
Athanasian  Creed  is  of  a  wider  range  or  of  a  deeper  root,  than 
that  formerly  shown  towards  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  or 
eren  the  service  for  the  30th  of  January.  But  it  is  by  seeing  how  the 
arguments  used  in  favour  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  may  be  equally 
used  in  favour  of  other  documenta  of  a  totally  different  character, 
that  we  arc  best  able  to  appreciate  their  utter  futility  at  least  for 
all  practical  purposes.  And  the  entire  disappearance  of  tho  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  its  almost  entire  disappearance  from  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  the  removal  of  the  services  for  the  Political  Anniversaries, 
although  touching  Convocation  in  its  tenderest  point,  are  samples 
of  the  mode  in  which,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  ecclesiastical 
documents  which  have  been  the  very  apple  of  the  eye  to  eager 
theological  disputants — for  which  those  disputants  have  even  fought 
and  bled — may  bo  laid  to  sleep  for  ever  by  any  one  who  has  the 
courage  to  try  the  experiment. 

II.  This  leads  us  to  the  new  aspect  of  the  subject  brought  out  by 
the  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commission,  which  had  not  appeared  when 
our  previous  article  was  written,  and  to  ivhich,  therefore,  no  direct 
allusion  could  then  be  made. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  give  at  length  the  exact  results  of 
the  Report,  as  bearing  on  this  Creed,  disentangled  from  the  extraneous 
matter  in  which  they  are  of  necessity  mixed  up  in  the  Report  itself. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Commissioners  who  have  signed  the  Report, 
ight,  as  far  as  appears,  have  been  content  to  leave  unaltered  the 
|rubric  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Creed,  but  on  the  condition  of  adding 
explanatory  note  to  the  effect  "that  the  condemnations  in  this 
Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  no  otherwise  understood  tlian  as  a 
solemn  warning  of  the  peril  of  those  who  wilfully  reject  the  Catholic 
Faith.** 

On  the  other  hand,*  nineteen  of  the  Commissioners  have  expressed 
their  desire,  in  terms  more  or  less  direct,  that  the  Creed  shall  cease  to 
be  enforced  in  public  worship,  and  have  in  most  instances  given  their 
reasons  in  detail. 

•  The  rcofioii  of  tho  appEu-ent  contradiction  between  what  is  caUed  in  the  Report  the 
tton  of  **  the  Comniiaaion,**  and  that  which  in  fact  is  the  dociaion  of  the  majority  of 
the  CgmmiBsion,  is  easily  explained.  The  decision  of  **  the  CommiBBion  *'  waamade  in  ft 
raeetiBg  in  which  the  rt-^il  majority  of  the  CommissionerB  were  absent,  from  iUneaa  and 
other  causes,  and  had  therefore  not  the  opportanity  of  expressing  their  dissent  tiU  after 
tho  completion  of  tho  Report  framed  hy  what  waa  in  fact  a  small  minority  of  their 
^Ikody.  It  shouli  ho  added  that  two  out  of  tho  whole  numbor  abstained  firom  sipiingf 
ay  part  of  the  Report. 
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1.  The  Abchbishop  of  Ca:«tebbuby  : — 

*'  Eespecting  the  Athanasian  Creeds  while  I  rejoice  that  the  Commissioiiec 
have  thought  it  right  to  append  a  Bubric  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  whic' 
*  the  condemnations  in  this  Confession  of  Faith  *  are  to  be  understood,  I 
cannot  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  this  course. 

**  The  adoption  by  the  Commissioners  of  this  explanation  seems  to  me 
admit  two  things, — 

**  1st*  That  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Oommiflsion  to  deal  with  tBd 

use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed : 
**  2nd.  That  the  use  of  the  Creed  in  ptthlic  worship  was  liable,  from 

wording  of  these  clauses,  to  objection. 

*'  I  should,  therefore^  have  deemed  it  a  wiser  course  had  the  Conmiission 
decided  that  the  Creed  In  qneetioD,  valuable  and  most  important  as  are  its 
direct  doctrinal  statements,  should  not  retain  its  place  in  the  Public  Service 
of  the  Church."     (Report,  p.  viii,) 

2.  Earl  Stanhope  : — 

•*  In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  the  popriety  of  retaining  the 
Athanasion  Creed  in  the  public  Services  was  frequently  discussed,  the 
objection  being  felt  more  especially  as  regards  its  so-called  damnatory 
clauses.  It  seemed  to  very  many  among  ua  that  these  clauses  are  both  a 
blemish  in  our  beautiful  Liturg}-  aud  a  danger  to  our  national  Church. 
However  they  may  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  learned  men  conversant 
with  the  terms  of  scholastic  divinity  in  tke  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  a  stumbling-block  to  common  congregations  \  forming 
a  service  which  is  wholly  misunderstood  by  some  persons,  and  in  which  it  ib 
observed  that  others  decline  to  joio. 

**  Various  proposals  were  made  in  our  body  to  meet  the  general  an4'^ 
growing  objections  which  these  clauses  in  the  Athanasion  Creed,  and  eon- 
seqtiently  on  tbem  the  entire  Creeds  have  raised.  It  was  moved  that  in 
the  preceding  Rubric  the  word  *  shall '  should  be  changed  to  *  may/  It 
was  moved  to  omit  the  preceding  Rubric  by  which  the  use  of  that  Creed  y 
is  prescribed.  It  was  moved  to  limit  the  use  of  that  Creed,  and  that  per- 
missive only,  to  our  public  Services  in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches..  11 
was  moved  to  enjoin  it  for  only  one  Simday  in  the  year.  To  several  of  na 
it  would  have  appeared  a  still  preferable  plan,  which,  however,  was  not 
formally  brought  forward,  to  declare  in  a  new  Rubric  that  although  the 
Church  retained  this  Creed  as  a  confession  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  Choich 
did  not  enjoin  its  use  in  any  of  its  public  Services. 

**  It  was  found,  however,  upon  divisions,  several  of  which  took  place  at 
divers  times  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings,  that  no  one  specific  proposal 
could  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  among  us.  We  have, 
therefore,  left  untouched  and  without  any  suggestion  for  discontinuance  in 
the  appointed  Services  a  Creed  which,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  regards  its 
popular  eflect  upon  others,  I  imagine  that  scarce  any  Churchman  con- 
templates with  entire  satii^faction.  Nor  am  I  at  all  satisfied  with  the  note 
which  our  Report  proposes  to  subjoin.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  I 
most  deeply  regret,  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  ver}'  anomalous  state  in 
which,  to  my  judgment,  this  q^uestion  has  been  left."    (Report,  p.  viii»,  ix.) 

3.  Lord  Portman  : — 
**  I  concur  in  the  opinions  above  exprested.*'     (Report,  p.  il.) 
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4    fte  Eakl  of  Haerowby  : — 


<*  I  assent  to  the  statement  of  facta  in  regard  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  put 
forward  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  agree  generally  with  the  opinions  ho  has 
expressed. 

'^  I  only  disagree  so  far»  as  that  I  do  not  dissent  Irom  the  conclttsions 
icome  to  by  the  Commission. 

"  In  spite  of  the  objections  which  I  entertain  to  the  language  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  so-called  Athaeasian  Creed, and  to  its  use  in  public  congrega- 
tions, 1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  concur  with  the  mjyority  of  the  Commission 
in  retaining  it  as  it  now  staBda  in  the  Prayer  Book,  on  the  ground  that  it 
seemed  to  me  to  bo  beyond  the  purpose  of  our  CommiBsiou  to  remove  a 
ConfeBsion  of  Faith  from  the  position  of  authority,  in  which  our  Church  has 
hitherto  placed  it."     (Report,  p.  ix.) 

5.  TLe  Bishop  of  Winchester  : — 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  explanatory  note  appended  to  the  Aihanaaian 
t  Creed/*     (Report,  p.  x.) 

The  same  Prelate  also  "  called  attention  to  the  question  of  placing 
tlie  Creed  with  the  Articles  of  Religion  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."     (See  Report,  p.  xvii.) 

6,  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  : — 

"  I  protest  against  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  aa  not 
L  only  an  evil,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  produces  on  many  of  the  moat 
[intelligent  and  attached  members  of  our  Church,  but  a  wrong  in  itself.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  or  the  proportion  of 
[those  who  are  offended  by  the  Creed,  to  those  who  acquiesce  in  it,  or  even 
[find  themselves  edified  by  it.     But  this  appears  to  me  a  point  of  compara- 

I  tively  little  moment.     The  important  qnestion  is,  whether  those  who  are 
[offended  by  the  Creed  have  just  and  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  it, 

I I  think  they  have.     It  appears  to  me  that,  in  adopting  such  a  document, 
the  Church  both  ovcrstept  the  bounds  of  its  rightful  authority,  and  exercised 

I  the  usm^ed  authority  in  an  uncharitable  and  mischievous  way.     Nothing, 
I  as  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  warranted  such  a  step,  but  a  special  revela- 
f  tion,  placing  the  Creed  on  a  level  with  Holy  Writ.     It  may  be  possible  for 
Theologians  to  show,  by  technical  argumonts,  that  it  is  a  legitimate  develop- 
I  ment  of  doctrine  impHcitly  contained  in  Scripture.     But  this,  however  fully 
admitted,  would  not  justify  the  Church  in  exacting  assent  to  their  con- 
clusions imdei*  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition.     This  was  in  fact  creating 
a  new  oflfence  against  the  Divine  Law,  and  introducing  a  new  term  of 
r  Balvation,  on  merely  htimim  authority.     Looking  to  the  period  when  this 
f  innovation  was  first  imposed  on  Cliristiansy  we  may  find  much  excuse  for 
I  its  autliors.     But  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
'  Beformed  Church,  it  appears  to  me,  as  forming  part  of  our  public  services, 
utterly  indefensible. 

♦•  I  strongly  disapprove  of  the  Explanatory  Note  which  has  been  appended 
to  the  Athannsisin  Creed.  I  believe  not  only  that  it  must  fail  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  adopted,  but  that  it  will  aggravate  the  e^^l  it  was 
designed  to  remedy.  If  the  •  condemnations  *  have  hitherto  been  generally 
misunderstood — which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case — it  is  too  late  for 
any  Comnnssion,  even  if  it  could  speak  with  authority,  to  correct  the  error 
of  public  opinion  on  this  head ;  and  if  this  was  possible,  it  could  not  be 
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effected  by  an  explanaUou  which  is  vitiated  by  the  ambignity  of  the  tenn 
'  wilfuJJy/  on  which  the  whole  meaning  depends.  The  unsuccessfiil  attempt 
will  I  believe  be  generally  regarded  as  the  admission  of  an  evil*  wbich 
ought  to  have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner,  or  left  untouched.**  (Re- 
port, p.  xi.) 

7.  Lord  Ebuky  "desires  to  concur  in  tbo  above  protest/'    (Report, 

p.  XI,) 

8.  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  M.P,,  *'  desires  to  concur  in  tHo  fii>ovo 

protest/'     (Report,  p.  xi.) 

9.  Tte  Bishop  of  Carlisle  : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  Athanasian  Creed. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
consideration  of  this  eubject  was  within  the  limits  of  your  Majesty's  Com- 
misBion  ;  but  the  Cotamissioners  having  determined  so  to  regard  it,  I  regret 
that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  many  persons  feel,  than  the  addition  of  a  note,  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  incomplete  as  an  explanation,  and  insufficient  to  meet 
the  scruples  of  those  who  object  to  the  public  recitation  of  this  Confession 
of  our  Christian  Faith/'     (Eeport,  p,  xiii.) 

The  same  Prelate  proposed  that  the  use  of  the  Creod  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  parish  churches,  but  permitted,  though  not  enforced,  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,     {See  Report,  p.  xviL) 

10.  The  Right  Hon,  Spencer  H.  Walpole  \ — 

**  The  note  appended  to  this  Creod  or  Confiession  of  Faith  furnishes  to 
my  mind  the  strongeBt  proof  [that,  however  valuable  such  a  document 
may  be  as  an  historical  exposition  of  the  Church's  views,  the  enforced  use 
of  it  as  a  symbol  of  faith  in  Public  Worship  is  most  miiidvisable.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  objectionable  that  a  congregation  should  be  required  to 
afhrm  and  profess  the  articles  of  their  Creed  in  laiaguage  which  obviously 
and  in  its  natural  sense  means  one  thing,  when  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  says  that  it  means  another/'     (Report,  p.  3dii.) 

IL  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Naptee  : — 

**  With  reference  to  the  annotation  proposed  to  be  made  in  explanation  of 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  Creed  commonly  known  as  the  Athanasiim  Creed,  I 
humbly  submit  that  we  were  not  authorised  by  your  Majesty  to  sugL^cst 
any  alteration  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  services  set  forth  iu  the  Buck 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  least  of  all  by  the  imposition  of  a  meaning  of  whieh 
the  words  are  not  susceptible,"     (Report,  p.  xiii,) 

12,  Sir  Traters  Twiss,  the  Queen's  Advocate  : — 

*Vl  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  evidence  has  been  given  before 
your  Majesty's  Coramissioiaers,  that  this  Confession  of  Faith  is  in  practice 
disused  by  many  of  the  Clergy^  partly  from  personal  repagnance  to  its 
language,  partly  from  deference  to  the  repugnance  of  their  Congregations, 
Petitions  have  also  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
mission from  Clerg}^  praying  for  relief,  as  regards  the  use  of  this  CoDfeesioa 
of  Faith*  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  occasional  use  of  this  Con- 
fession of  Faith  is  still  to  be  sanctioned,  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  w^ould  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your  Majesty's  instructions,  that  the  Rubric, 
by  which  its  use  is  made  imperative  on  certain  Festivals,  should  be  modihed, 
I  consider  it  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  to 
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interpret  the  language  of  tbis  ConfesBion  of  Faith,  and  to  put  a  construction, 
as  proposed^  by  autitonty  upon  tlie  so-called  damnatory  clausea,  which  is  at 
yariance  with  tiieir  plain  and  grammatical  sense,*'     (Eeport,  p.  xiv.) 

13»  ITr.  Charles  Buxton,  H.P,  : — 

**  I  desire  hnmbly  to  express  to  your  Majesty  my  deep  regret  that  the 
Royal  Commission  has  not  recommended  such  changea  in  the  Rubric  before 
the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  as  could  have  put  an  end  to  its  Ese  as  part 
of  the  Services  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England ;  because — 

**  (1).  It  eeems  to  me  that  there  is  great  presumption  in  the  attempt 
made  by  that  Creed  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being  \ 

F**  (2).  The  assertions  it  makes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  are 
nowbere  to  be  found  stated  in  guch  terms  in  Holy  Writ ;  but 
— _  they  are  tbe  deductions  drawn  from  Scripture  h"^  the  theologians 

■  of  the  period  in  wbich  it  was  written.     Now  I  cannot  think  that 

B         a  ChriBtian  Creed  ought  to  consist  of  inferences  (however  logical) 
■  drawn  from  Scripture,  but  only  (like  the  Apostles  Creed)  of  the 

y^zy  statement  of  Scripture  itself,  given  in  its  own  words, 
**  (8).  Its  declaration  J  that  those  who  do  not  accept  its  statement  of  the 
Christian  Faith  ^  w^ifchout  doubt  will  perish  everlastmgly,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  false,  and  nothing  can  be  less 
fitting  than  to  invite  the  people  to  make  a  solemn  asseveration  of 
that  wbicb  it  is  not  even  wished  that  they  should  believe. 
"(4).  It  commits  the  Church  of  England  to  the  doctrine,  long  since 
exploded,  that  error  is  a  crime,  punishable  with  horrible 
torments. 

**  I  object  to  the  Note  that  it  is  proposed  to  append  to  the  Atbanasian 
Creed,  becaueCt  in  my  opinion  it  affirms  that  wbich  is  clearly  contrarj^  to 
the  fact.  The  Atbanasian  Creed  was  wTitten  at  a  time  when  all  men  firmly 
believed  that  erroneous  doctrine  would  bo  punished  with  everlasting  per- 
dition ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  denunciation  of  suck  per- 
dition against  all  those  who  did  not  hold  tbat  statement  of  doctrine  which 
it  sets  forth.  Accordingly,  it  precedes  the  statement  by  the  words,  *  which 
faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  nndeliled,  witheufc  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastuigly ;  and  the  Catholic  Faith  is  this,' — it  concludes  the 
etateinent  by  saying,  *  This  is  the  CathoHc  Faith,  which  except  a  man 
believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved*'  The  meaning  of  this  declaration  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  its  statement  of  the  Cathohc  Faith  docs  not 
snrely  admit  of  any  doubt  whatever.  Were  there  any  such  doubt,  it  would 
be  altogether  extinguished  by  the  additional  words  thrown  into  the  middle 
of  the  Creed.  *  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the 
Trinity.     Furthermore  it  is  necessar}^  to  everlasting  stdvation  that  ho  also 

believe  rightly.' I  consider,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by  perverting 

the  obvious  meaning  of  the  above  words,  that  we  can  aver,  in  the  language 
of  the  Note,  that  they  *  are  to  be  no  othenvise  understood  than  as  a  solemn 
warning  of  the  peril  of  those  who  uilfniit/  reject  the  Catholic  Faith/  " 
(Eeport,  p.  xvi*) 

14.  The  Dean  of  Westjiinster, 

**  I  desire  to  express  my  conviction  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  served 
on  Your  Majesty's  Commission  to  recommend  the  relaxation  of  the  use  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
might  have  been  eiected  either  by  the  BuhBtitutiou  of  '  may  *  for  '  shall ' 
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in  tlie  Rnbric,  or  by  the  omission  of  the  Biibric  aIto«^etber,  according  to 
tha  two  proposals  of  Lord  Stanhope ;  or  by  forbidding  its  nse  in  parish 
churches,  whilst  permitting  but  not  enforcing  it  in  euthedral  and  coUegiiite 
churches,  according  to  the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ;  or  by  leaving 
it  to  he  used  alternately  with  the  Apostles  Greedy  according  to  the  condi- 
tional  proposal  of  Mr,  Perry ;  or  by  *  calling  attention  to  the  question  of 
placing  it  with  the  Articles  of  Religion,  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,'  according  to  the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Any  one 
of  these  recommendations  would  have  relieved  tb«  consciences  of  those  who 
are  burdened  by  its  use  witliout  depriving  those  who  are  attached  to  it  of 
the  advantage  which  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  derived  from  the  retention 
of  the  Creed  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 

**  I  deeply  regret  that  a  change,  proposed  with  such  evident  endeavours  to 
concOiate  the  scraples  of  those  opposed  to  it,  should  have  been  rejected ; 
and  I  beg  to  ofer  the  followiiig  reasons  for  that  regret : — 

"1.  Because  the  Creed  was  received  and  enforced  in  the  Church  of  England 
when  it  was  believed  to  be  *  the  Creed  of  St,  Athanasius/  whereas  it  is 
now  known  to  be  the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  not  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century^  perhaps  as  late  as  the  eighth. 

**  2.  Because  its  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  couched  in 
language  extremely  diJiiciilt  to  be  understood  by  a  general  congregation,  in 
parts  absolutely  certain  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  tlilTerent  from  what 
was  intended  by  the  original  words  ;  as,  for  example,  *  person/  *  sub- 
stance,' and  *  incomprehensible.' 

**  3.  Beenuse  it  is  never  recited  in  a  mixed  congregation  in  any  other 
Church  than  our  own* 

»*  1.  BeciiusQ  the  parts  of  the  Creed,  which  are  at  once  most  emphatic, 
most  clear,  and  most  generally  intelligible  are  the  condemning  clauses 
which  give  most  offence,  and  which  in  their  literal  and  obvious  sense  are 
rejected  by  the  Explanatory  Note  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  appended  to 
them. 

•*  5.  Because  the  use  of  anathemas  in  the  public  services  of  all  Cliurches 
has  been  generally  discontinued. 

•*  6.  Because  these  condemning  clauses  assert  in  the  strongest  terms  a 
doctrine  now  rejected  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  vi^,,  the  certain  future 
perdition  of  all  who  deviate  from  the  particular  statements  in  the  Creed. 

*'  7-  Because  they  directly  exclude  from  salvation  all  members  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  \  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England^  at  various  times,  and  especially  of  late^  have  made 
overtures  of  friendly  and  Christian  intercourse,  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  that  they  *  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly/ 

"  8.  Because  the  passage  commonly  quoted  from  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Mark  x\i.  16,  in  their  defence  is  irrelevant;  {n)  as  being  much  mi 
general  in  its  terms  ;  (6)  as  being  of  very  doubtful  genuineness  ;  (r) 
being  in  the  original  Greek  much  less  severe  than  in  the  English  Iranslatio: 

**  9.  Because  the  use  of  this  Creed,  and  of  those  clauses  especially,  hatf 
been  condemned  by  some  of  the  most  illnstrioas  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  such  as  Chillingwortb,  Baxter,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Archbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  Hey,  Dr,  Arnold,  Dr.  Burton,  Bishop 
Lonsdale. 

**  10.  Because  the  use  of  the  Creed  arouses  scruples  in  candidates  for 
ordination  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  strained  explanations, 

**  11.  Because  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  in  full  commnnion  with  the  Church 
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of  England,  and  whose  clergy  are  authorized  by  statute  to  minister  in  oar 
churches,  being  yet  under  no  obligation  to  use  this  Creed. 

**  12.  Because  it  is  a  stmmbliBg  block  in  the  way  of  almost  all  Noncon- 
formists* 

'*  13.  Because  the  pubHc  use  of  the  Creed  as  a  confession  of  Christian 
Faith,  being,  as  it  is,  the  composition  of  an  unknown  author,  and  not 
confirmed  by  any  general  authority,  ia  a  manifest  vioktion  of  tlie  well 
known  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 

**  11.  Because  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  had  in  many  English  Churches 
becomo  obsolete,  till  it  was  revived  some  thirty  years  ago, 

**  15*  Because  many  exceOent  laymen,  including  Ivixig  George  III*,  have 
for  the  last  hundred  years  at  least,  declined  to  take  part  in  its  recitation. 

**  16.  Because  so  far  from  'recommending  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to 
unwilling  minds,  it  is  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of 
that  doctrine. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  consider  that  tho  relaxation  of  the  use  of  the  Creed, 
whilst  giving  rehcf  to  many,  ought  to  offend  none.  It  has,  no  doubt,  a 
historical  value  as  an  exposition  of  the  teaching  and  manners  of  the  Church 
between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  has  also  a  theological  value,  as 
rectifying  certain  erroneous  statements ;  and  as  excluding  from  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Catholic  Faith  the  larger  part  of  modern  controversy.  But 
these  advantages  are  quite  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  objections  which 
are  recorded  above,  and  which »  even  in  tho  minds  of  those  disposed  to 
retain  the  use  of  the  Creed,  have  found  expression  in  an  Explanatory  Note, 
tantamount  to  a  condomnation  of  it. 

**  With  regard  to  tho  Explanatory  Note,  whilst  acknowledging  the  benefit 
derived  from  tho  indirect  bnt  unquestionable  discouragement  which  it 
inflicts  on  the  use  of  the  Creed,  I  w^ould  humbly  state  the  reasons  why  it 
appears  to  mo  to  aggravate  the  mischief  which  it  is  intended  to  roliove. 

**  1.  Because  it  attempts  a  decision  on  a  complex  dogmatical  and  historical 
question  which  the  Commission  ia  not  called  to  offer,  ^xA  which  it  has  not 
attempted  in  other  instances,  equally  demanding  and  more  capable  of  such 
explanations,  such  as  the  Baptismal  Service,  the  Ordination  Service,  and 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

**  2.  Because  this  dogmatical  decision  was  carried  hy  a  small  majority  in  a 
Commission  of  reduced  numbers  ;  whereas  in  order  to  have  any  weight  it 
ought  to  have  received  the  general  concurrence  of  those  most  qualified  to 
pronounce  it. 

*'  3.  Because  the  words  in  the  Creed  which  it  professes  to  explain  are 
perfectly  clear  in  themselves,  whilst  it  leaves  unexphiined  other  words, 
such  as  *  person,*  'substance,'  *  incomprehensible/  ivhich  are  popularly 
understood  in  a  sense  dlfierent  from  their  original  meaning,  and  which  as 
so  understood  mislead  tho  mass  of  the  congregation  and  ovdu  preachers 
into  some  of  the  ver}^  opinions  so  terribly  denounced  by  the  condemning 
clauses. 

'*  4.  Because  the  statement  which  it  implies  is  historically  false,  viz.,  that 
'  the  condemnations  in  this  Confession  of  Faith  '  do  not  apply  to  the 
persona  to  whom  they  evidently  were  intended  to  apply. 

"5,  Be  can  Be  the  main  statement  whicli  it  contains  is  either  extremely 
questionable  or  a  mere  truism,  or  else  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  only 
misleading. 

**  0,  Because,  after  well  considering  a  similar  explanation  given  in  1689, 
Archbishop  Tillotson  thus  expressed  himself: — *  The  account  given  of 
Athanasius'  Creed  appears  to  me  nowise  8atisfactor\%  I  wish  we  were  well 
rid  of  it; 
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**7.  Because,  in  most  ioBtauces,  it  will  give  no  ease  to  Ihos^  wbo  are 
offended  by  the  use  of  the  Creed  in  public  services. 

"  8,  Because,  whilst  virtual! j  condemning  the  use  of  the  Creed,  it  still 
leaves  the  Rubric  enjoiDing  that  use. 

**  9.  Because  it  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  existing  burden  by| 
seeming  to  state  that  in  the  view  of  the  Commission  it  is  a  sufficient  remedyj 

**  10,  Because  it  is  one  of  several  proposed  explanatory  notes  which  appea 
in  the  Minutes,  and  which  arc  manifestly  inconsistent  with  this  and  witli ' 
each  other. 

*^  11.  Because  (in  the  languago  used  by  our  chairmaUf  in  putting  it  to  tha^ 
vote),  it  is  •  illogical  and  unsatisfactory/  "     (Report,  pp.  xvii.,  xviii*) 

15.  The  Dea^^  of  Likcjoln  (Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam 

bridge) : — 

♦*  I  am  unable  to  recommend  that  the  Rubric  which  proscribes  the  use  of 
this  Creed  should  be  retained  :— 

**  Because  an  Exposition  of  Faith,  containing  a  series'of  subtle  definitious 
on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  doctrine,  may  be  iitly  placed  among  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  but  is  ill-adapted  to  be  '  sung  or  said  '  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church, 

**  Because  the  condemning  clauses  which  precede  and  follow  those  defini- 
tions, when  understood  in  their  obvious  sense,  cause  extreme  distress  of 
mind  to  many  men  of  unquestionable  piety,  who  unfeignedly  bo U eve  all  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

"Because »  however  desii^able  it  may  be  to  present  an  authoritative  inter 
pretation  of  the   Creed,   the   Commission   has  no  authority  to   interpn 
doctrinal  statements ;  and  the  Note,  which  it  is  proposed  to  add»  seei 
rather  to  attest  the  fact  than  to  diminigh  the  force  of  grave  and  serious 
objections. 

**  Because  the  Church  has  omitted  the  anathematizing  clsmses  at  the  end  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  as  it  stood  originally ;  and  the  principle  thus  applied  to 
a  Creed  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  General  Council  might,  with  at  least 
equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  Creed  which  was  composed  at  a  later  age, 
and  by  an  unknown  author. 

*'  Because  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Statos  of  America, 
which  has  not  only  rejected  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  its  public 
services,  but  eveo  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Creed  itself  in  the  Eighth  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  is  not  the  less  cordially  acknowledged  to  be  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England."     (Report,  p.  xix.) 

16.  The  Rev,  Canon  Payne  Smith  (Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 

at  Oxford)  :-;— 

♦*  I  object  to  the  note  appended  to  the  Creed  commonly  but  erroneously 
called  the  Creed  of  Bt.  Athanasius,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

**  I.  Because  the  Commission  possessed  neither  the  right  nor  the  authority 
to  put  an  interpretation  upon  any  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 

"II.  Because  the  note  explains  the  anathemas  of  the  Creed  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  and  thereby  introduces  into  the 
Prayer  Book  the  principle  of  the  non-natural  interpretation  of  the  Creeds 
and  Formularies  of  the  Church  ;  a  principle  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  any 
standard  of  doctrine  whatsoever. 

**  ni.  Because  the  note  gives  no  ease  or  relief  to  the  consciences  of  those 
who  are  offended  by  the  recitation  of  this  Creed  at  Public  Worship. 
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"  I  venture  fartlier  humbly  to  express  my  opinion  that  this  Creed  ought 
\  2iot  to  be  publicly  recited  in  the  Church,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

**  I.  Because  the  recitation  of  a  Creed  so  intolerant  ia  contrary  to  the  right 

epii'it  of  public  worship,  aa  being  destructive  of  that  calm  and  reverent 

[Irame  of  mind  in  which  men  oaght   to  approach  God.     The  anathema 

appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed  is  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Church 

never  recited  at  public  worship, 

•*  H,  Because  the  anathemas  of  the  Athanasinn  Creed  are  not  warranted 

by  Holy  Writ,  exclude  apparently  the  Avhole  Easterly  Church  from  the 

possibility  of  salvation,  and  require  men  to  believe,  under  pain  of  perishing 

,  everlastingly,  not   merely  the   plain   statementa   of  Holy   Scripture,  but 

deductions  gathered  from  it  by  human  reasoning. 

**  m.  Because  the  recitation  of  this  Creed  is  a  violation  of  Church  prin- 
ciples, and  condemned  in  the  severest  terms  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority.  For  the  Church  of  England  professes  to  receive  the  four  first 
Gene  ml  Councils  as  next  in  authority  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  accordingly 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  at  the  recent  Lambeth  Con- 
ference affirmed  that  they  received  the  faith  as  defined  by  these  Councils. 
But  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  its  seventh  Canon,  and  that  of  Ohal- 
cedon  in  the  Definition  of  the  Faith  appended  to  its  Acts^  expressly  forbid 
*  the  composing,  exhibiting,  producing,  or  teaching  of  any  other  Creed.' 
For  this  they  give  a  sufficient  reason,  namely,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  as 
finally  settled  at  Constantinople  *  teaches  completely  the  periect  doctrine 
concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tho  Holy  Ghost,  and  fully  explains  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord/  To  guard  more  carefully  against  the  imposition 
of  new  creeds  they  command  that  every  bishop  or  clergyman  so  ofifend- 
ing  should  be  deposed,  and  every  layman  anathematized.  It  was  only 
after  long  and  patient  deliberation  that  these  Councils  themselves  made 
additions  to  the  simpler  Creed  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  and  not  merely  is 
their  sentence  justly  deserved,  but  the  principles  which  guided  them 
\4olated,  when  we  are  required  to  recite  at  public  worship  a  highly  complex 
and  elaborate  Creed,  the  statements  of  which  have  never  been  discussed  at 
any  Council  or  Synod  of  the  Churchy  and  which  in  so  many  particulars 
goes  beyond  the  Definition  of  the  Faith  as  settled  in  the  four  first  General 
Councils. 

**  As  embodying,  nevertheless,  that  particular  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  gathered  from  Holy  Scriptttre  chiefly  by  the  logical 
mind  of  St.  Augustine,  I  think  that  this  Creed  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
retained  among  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church  of  England, 
mainly  because  of  the  general  assent  given  to  it  by  the  whole  Western 
Church ;  but  only  until  such  time  as  both  its  several  clauses,  and  also  the 
question  of  its  general  imposition  in  the  face  of  the  contrary  decision  of 
the  Undivided  Church,  shall  have  been  considered,  if  not  by  a  General 
Council,  at  all  events  by  a  Synod  representing  all  ChristiatiB  in  communion 
with  the  English  Church/*     (Beport,  p,  xx.) 

17.  The  Rev,  Henhy  Venn  {Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society)  **  is  unable  to  concur"  in  the  retention  of  the  existing 
Ilubric  and  the  Explanatory  Note  affixed  to  it,     (Report,  p.  viii.) 

18,  The  Rev,  W.  O.  Humphry,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  :— 

*'I  disapprove  of  the  note  which  has  been  appended  to  the  Athanaeian 
Creed  in  the  Schedule,  for  the  following  reasons  ; — 

**  1.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commission  to  put  an  interpre- 
tation on  one  of  the  formalariea  of  the  Church, 
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**  2.  The  note  appears  to  me  to  put  an  interfere tation  on  the  eoDdemnln 
clauses  of  iLe  Creed  wliicli  is  at  variance  with  their  plain  and  obvic 
meaning.  For  according  to  the  note  the  condemnations  of  the  Creed  are 
intended  only  for  those  persons  who  ♦  inlftilhf  reject  the  Catholic  Faitii ;' 
whereas  the  Creed  declares  that  except  everj^  one  do  keejt  the  CathoHc 
Faith  tchole  and  mulcrUed,  he  cannot  be  saved ;  and  again,  •  This  is  the 
Catholic  Faith,  which  except  a  man  hAkve  faithfulhj,  he  cannot  be  saved/ 
The  terms  of  condemnation,  as  expressed  in  the  Creeds  are  manifestly  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  note  represants  them  to  be. 

**  8*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  note,  if  placed  in  tha 
Prayer  Book,  will  be  to  oflend  by  an  unsound  explanation  the  consciences 
of  many  who  at  present  acquiesce  in  the  recitation  of  the  Creed. 

"  With  regard  to  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  in  public  worship,  I  concur 
generally  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Professor  PayxMj 
Smith."     (Report,  p,  ni.)  ^ 

19.  The  Eev,  T.  W.  Perry  :— 

'*  Having  regjard  to  the  various  and  eonflicting  representations  which 
were  made  to  the  Commissioners,  they  could  not  well  avoid  discussing  the 
Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  although  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  vtfaninff,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
fitness  of  the  Rubric  itself.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  terms  of  onr 
Commission  do  not  aiithorize  ns  to  make  any  recommendation  to  alter  the 
prescribed  use  of  this  Creed,  nor  do  I  think  they  warrant  our  making  a 
Note  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  Creed.  If  there  had 
been  anything  like  a  general  nnanimity  of  opinion  among  ns  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  some  change  in  the  Rubric,  I  think  we  might  with  some 
propriety  have  indicated  that  opinion,  stating  also  that  we  were  only  pre- 
cluded from  making  it  a  recojmnen  datum  by  the  limitations  which  the  Com- 
mission imposed  upon  us.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very  few  instanees  we  have 
altered  Rubrics  of  whose  meaning  there  is  also  no  donbt,  and  go  may  have 
somewhat  exceeded  the  strict  letter  of  our  Instructions  :  but  these  changes, 
while  desired  by  some,  are  not  likely  to  bo  objected  to  by  others ;  whereas 
the  serious  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  any  ncommendaiion  from  us 
to  put  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  other  Creeds, 
could  not  bat  be  materially  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  thus  transgressed  their  powers, 

*»  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  language 
of  the  Note  itself,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  no  explanatory  Note  is  likely 
to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  the  use  of  this  Creed  in  the  Public  Service  of 
the  Church ;  but  if  it  were  desirable  to  ftuTiish  an  explanation  for  the  sake 
of  others,  I  think  the  wording  of  this  Note  would  need  some  alteration." 
(Report,  p.  xadv.) 

Mr,  Perry  p^opos€^d  (under  these  circumstances)  that  pormisaion 
flhonld  be  given  to  use  the  Apostles'  Creed  instead  of  the  Creed  of 
St,  Athanasius  on  the  appointed  days.     (See  Heport,  p,  xvii.) 


Such  is  the  result  of  the  most  deliberate  discussion  which  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  English  Church  on  the  Athanasian  Creed* 

Out  of  a  body  of  twenty-seven,  specially  api>ointed  to  tjonsider  the 
question,  the  large  majority,  consisting  of  nineteen,  liave  expressed 
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their  opinion,  with  TariouB  degrees  of  force,  that  the  use  of  the  Creed 
should  no  longer  be  made  obligatory.  Amongst  those  who  have 
thus  condemned  its  use,  are  the  Primate  and  three  distinguished 
Bishops,  one  of  them  confessedly  the  most  learned  of  the  whole 
Episcopal  bench  ;  four  Peers  and  three  Members  of  Parliament, 
representing  the  most  Tarioua  phases  of  political  opinion ;  two 
eminent  lawyers  ;  the  two  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  at  our 
Universities ;  and  three  parochial  clergymen  of  large  experience, 
each  representing  a  distinct  school  of  thought  in  the  English 
Church.  On  the  other  side  are  a  smaU  minority,  apparently  of 
eight,*  who  arc  willing  that  the  Creed  should  he  continued  if  accom- 
panied by  an  Explanatory  Note,  But  that  Note,  whilst  it  has 
been  condemned  in  strong  terms  by  the  large  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is  an  acknowledgment,  even  by  the  minority,  that  the 
Ci'oedj  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  ought  not  to  be 
read.  **  How  offensive,  how  extremely  painful,"  such  an  explanation 
must  be  to  the  more  high-minded  advocates  of  the  Creed,  it  needed 
not  the  bmning  words  of  I^rofcssor  Maurice  to  express. f  How  use- 
S60  to  imagine  that  it  will  satisfy  any  scruples,  or  have  any  other 
effect  than  covering  the  Confession  itself  with  contempt,  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  weighty  sentences  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  terms 
to  which  nothing  need  be  added. 

•  Aa  thesis  eight  Commissioners  had  not  tho  opportunity  of  etating  their  resHona  for 
their  course,  it  seeuiod  more  respectful  to  them  in  this  essay  not  to  record  their  name^ 

t  It  nmy  ho  wuiih  while  hriefly  to  indicate  the  diflfereace  "between  Mr.  Maurice's 
interprctfitioTi  of  the  Creed,  and  that  contained  in  the  '*  Exphinatory  Note  "  or  other 
like  qualifications,  Mr.  Maurice's  principle  is  suhstanti&Uy  that  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Wilaon^a  very  ahle  Lectures  on  "  tho  Commnnion  of  Saints,**  in  which  he  lays  down  (in 
nletenoe  to  that  article  uf  tho  Ch'et>d)  that  *^the  seoM  of  formularies  founded  en  the 
Scripturee  must  bo  sought  in  the  doclaratiouB  and  history  of  Scripture  rightly  under- 
stood^ and  interpreted  according-  to  the  best  lights  of  those  who  in  each  age  are  reapon- 
fiihie  for  their  judgment  ui)on  it  '*  (p.  33) ;  and  it  is  ohvious  that  this  specially  applies  to 
fOiOfl  where,  as  in  tho  Atbanasitm  Creed,  the  words  used  are  actually  talstn  ^m  Scn'p- 
tiiro,  such  as  *'  salvation,"  '*  Father/*  *»Son/'  **Holy  Ghost^**  and  the  quotation  from 
Matt.  XX 7,  41,  40.  The  difficulty  of  apply inj^  this  interpretation  (over  and  above  the 
gienerol  considerations  snggeeted  in  tho  first  part  of  thia  article)  is,  first,  that  several  of 
tho  most  important  woi-ds  in  the  Creed,  such  as  "suhstance/'  **perEon/'  "Trinity/' 
♦*  Cathohe  Faith/'  "  nncre^ite/'  **  conversioin,*'  "  conftzsion/'  either  do  not  occur  at  all  in 
Scripture,  or  occur  only  in  senses  so  remote  as  to  be  hardly  reoognisahlu ;  and,  secondly, 
that  those  which  do  occ\ir  in  Scripture  arc  in  the  Creed  so  disloeati^d  from  their  original 
€oak/fsci  (except,  perhaps^  in  the  case  of  the  quotation  of  Matt.  xxv.  41,  4 C)  as  to  moko 
it  inconceivable  thut  to  the  author  or  the  ordinary  hearers  of  the  Creed  they  should  httve 
conveyed  their  ori^nl  meiming^.  Still,  this  mode  of  defending  the  Creed  proceoda 
on  a  definite  principle ;  and  of  however  little  avail  for  practical  exposition,  has  a 
legal  and  theological  value  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disparaged.  But  such 
an  interpretation  as  that  affixed  on  the  Creed  by  the  "Explanatory  Note,"  has  no  such 
justification.  It  is  an  alien  and  arbitrary  sense  attached  to  tho  words,  almoi^t 
avowedly  in  contradiction  to  their  obvious  meaning  \  and,  moreover,  pronounces  a 
freah  judgment  nut  contemplated  in  the  Creed,  and  endeavours  to  explain  what  is  ill 
itself  clear  by  a  phrase  so  objure  and  ambiguons  as  to  introduce  new  elements  of 
difficulty  and  deception. 
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The  unanimity  of  the  decision  for  practical  purposes  \& 
remarkable  as  its  substance.  Nineteen  members  of  the  Commission* 
are  against  enforcing  the  public  use  of  the  Creed  of  St,  Athanasins  ; 
the  remaining  eight  have  implied  that  it  ought  only  to  be  enforced 
under  conditions  which  most  of  its  adherents  would  probably 
admit  to  be  impossible*  And  this  unanimity  is  the  more  impres- 
sive from  the  variety  of  elements  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  tho  subject.  There  is  here  no  diiference  between  Bishops 
and  Presbyters.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  humblest 
parochial  incumbent  in  the  Commission,  appear  on  tho  same  side  of 
relaxation.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  political  opinion.  The  Conservative 
legislators  and  lawyers.  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr.  Walpolc,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  agree  on  this  point  with  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Ebury,  Sir 
Travera  Twiss,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith.  Nor  is  it 
a  concord  only  of  one  ecclesiastical  party.  Not  to  speak  of  others, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  however  wide  their  differences  on 
ceremony  and  doctrine,  we  find,  in  this  cause  of  charity,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  Mr.  Venn,  the  venerable  champion  of  the  Evangelical 
school,  on  the  same  side  with  Mr.  Perry,  the  indefatigable  champion 
of  the  Eitualists,  Nor  is  it  a  question  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  between  the  academical  and  tho  practical  sections  of  the 
Church,  The  two  Universities  each  speak  through  the  mouths  of 
their  chief  Professors  of  Divinity,  and  both  agree  with  the  long- 
tried  pastoral  experience  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Humphry, 

On  many  other  points  the  natural  divergences  of  opinion  within 
the  Church,  as  reflected  in  the  Commission,  have  prevented  a  com- 
mon conclusion  which  might  serve  aa  a  basis  for  action.  But  on 
this  point  the  union  between  otherwise  discordant  opinions  is  so 
strong  and  so  general,  as  to  make  the  decision  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant at  which  tho  Commissioners  have  arrived. 

In  the  face  of  this  decision,  the  question  which  Dean  Prideaux 
addressed  to  the  Convocation  of  his  day  may  with  still  greater  weight 
be  addressed  to  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  now — **  And  must  tre  alicayn 
he  mcemiaicd  io  pronounce  all  damned  that  do  not  leliete  every  titik  in 
Athnnmim*  Creed,  lehkh  so  few  do  understand  f^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  at  the  present  time,  this  question  is  seriously 
asked,  whether  by  the  State  or  the  Church,  whether  by  individual 
laymen  or  by  individual  clergyman,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

A*  P.  Staio-bt. 
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THE  inefficiency  of  existing  law  on  the  anbject  of  trade  disputes  is 
easily  shown.  By  the  5th  of  George  IV,  chapter  96,  justices  of 
the  peace  may  either  arbitrate  or  appoint  arbitrations  in  certain  cases 
of  agreement  between  masters  and  workmen.  But,  first,  the  Act  is 
restricted  to  certain  trades  and  certain  subjects.  Secondly,  whatever 
might  be  done  or  attempted  under  the  general  language  of  the  first 
section,  the  statute  has  little  favour.  Thirdly,  it  is  coufined  to  exist- 
ing disputes,  giving  no  power  as  to  those  that  are  contingent  and 
future*  Fourthly,  it  contains  a  proviso,  withholding  from  magistrates 
all  authority  **  to  establish  a  rate  of  wage^,  or  price  of  labour  or  work- 
manship, at  which  the  workman  shall  in  future  be  paid,  unless  witb 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  masters  and  workmen."  Fifthly,  the 
province  of  justices  is  strictly  limited  as  to  time  :  in  disputes  about 
materials,  to  threo  weeks ;  in  other  complaints,  to  three  days.  The 
magistrates  might  well  be  prohibited  from  fixing  the  rate  of  wages ; 
for,  besides  considerations  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  work  and  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  neither  eon  the  master  be  compelled  to  find 
work,  nor  the  man  be  coerced  into  doing  it  when  found. 

It  is  often  easier  to  say  what  is  desirable  than  to  show  how  it  may 
be  attained.  We  want  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  rate  of 
wages  would  accommodate  itself  to   the  varying  state  of  all  the 
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circumstances  affecting  trade,  wbether  from  the  capital  or  from  tli© 
labour  side  of  the  quostion.  Such  a  miracle  would  supersede  trades' 
unionB,  strikes,  and  lock-outs,  and  would  make  superfluous  both  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  The  thing  may  not  bo  utterly  impossible, 
entirely  chimerical.  Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  it  falls  from 
heaven  into  our  honda.  By  the  stress  of  circumstances  we  are  driven 
to  the  adoption  of  the  likeliest,  cheapest,  speediest  method  by  which 
an  attempt  can  be  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  disputes  betweai 
masters  and  men,  to  conciliate  between  the  parties  when  such  dis- 
putes arise,  to  arbitrate  upon  those  where  a  mutual  arrangement 
is  found  impracticable,  and  to  guard  against  their  recurrence  and 
multiplication. 

The  venerable  Lord  St.  Leonards  made  a  well-meant  and  welk^H 
aimed  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  subject  by  way  of  Bill  in  Parlia-*" 
ment.  lie  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  to  establish 
**  Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration."  These  were 
to  be  formed  under  license  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  issued  in  compliance  with  a  petition  from  masters  and 
men  in  uny  trade  or  place,  based  upon  the  resolution  of  a  popular 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  The  petitioners  were  to  choose  the 
first  Council,  and  succeeding  Councils  were  to  be  chosen  by  registered 
members  of  the  trade,  masters  and  men,  licensed  by  the  Council, 
resident  six  months  ;  and,  as  to  men,  of  seven  years'  standing  in  their 
trade*  The  chairman  of  the  Council  was  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
trade.  The  quorum  was  to  bo  three ;  to  consist  always  of  the  chair- 
man, one  master,  and  one  man.  Those  were  to  have  power  to  hear, 
adjudicate,  and  award.  But  a  Committee  of  Conciliation  was  pro- 
vide<l  for,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council ;  which  Committee,  consisting 
of  two,  a  master  and  a  man,  was  to  sit,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  all 
questions  referred  by  both  parties  to  the  Council,  and  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  tbcm.  Failing  reconcilement,  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
to  go  back  to  the  Council,  and  be  disposed  of  as  a  contested  point  in 
regular  course.  The  Council  was  to  have  aU  the  authority  granted  to 
arbitrators  and  referees  under  the  Act  above  described,  and  was  to 
adjudicate  upon  and  detcimiine  any  case  submitted  to  it  by  mutual 
consent,  securing  the  fixing  of  future  rates  and  prices;  and  its  awards 
were  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  Act. 

This  Bill,  it  is  obrious,  distributed  among  three  men  the  offices  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  umpirage.  The  master  and  the  workman 
were  to  be  conciliators ;  they,  with  the  chairman,  arbitrators  \  and  he, 
in  tbo  event  of  their  disagreeing,  umpire* 

**  The  defect/*  remarks  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  '*  in  the  system  of  Lord  St, 
Leonards  is,  that  it  does  not  make  obligatory  to  settle  future  disputes  by 
the  means  provided  in  hia  Bill,     His  Lordship  had  no  doubt  some  good 
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reason  for  conBning  bis  system  to  tbe  settlemeDt  of  existing  disputes ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  tbat  the  general  kw,  oa  to  tbe  binding  efi*ect  of  agreements 
to  submit  future  disputes  to  arbitration,  bas  been  finally  settled  by  tbat 
most  able  judgmeut  of  Ms,  given  in  tbe  case  of  Dimsdale  icr^u^  Robertson, 
wbon  be  was  Lord  Cbaucellor  of  Ireland/' 


The  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Lord  St,  Leonards'  mode  of 
dealitig  mill  trade  disputes  was  foreseen  in  reluctance,  from  sheer 
indolence  or  from  the  inertness  natural  in  reference  to  what  men  are 
not  accustomed  to,  to  take  the  necessarj^  steps  for  callings  this  Act  into 
force*  Wot  only  must  one  party  move,  hut  both  parties  must  unitedly 
move,  must  agree  to  move,  must  mutually  acknowledge  that  a  court 
under  the  statute  is  desirablo  for  their  trade,  must  meet,  and  must 
join  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for  the  required  license,  and,  even 
when  the  request  is  granted  and  fulfilled,  must  agree  to  refer  their 
disagreement  to  the  court  for  settlement.  When  the  Act  was  but  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  it  was  suggested  as  an  improvement,  that,  instead 
of  the  consent  of  both  parties  being  necessary,  the  application  of  one 
party,  of  either  party,  should  be  enough  to  set  in  motion  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conciliation.  This,  it  was  urged,  would  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  stop  disputes  at  the  beginning,  and  prevent  them  from 
degenerating  into  open  and  general  quarrels,  thus  bringing  on  a 
strike  and  a  lock-out.  The  Committeej  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  apply  to  the  other  party,  who  would  then 
give  their  view  of  the  case  as  the  applicants  to  the  court  had  already 
given  theirs.  This  would  make  the  Committee  as  surely  acquainted 
|With  the  whole  merits  of  the  question  as  if  both  had  consented  to  the 
Bpplication.  The  applicants,  it  was  shown,  would  be  in  a  position 
rery  different  from  tbat  of  a  deputation  of  workmen  sent  up  to 
demonstrate  with  their  employers ;  they  would  apply  to  the  court 
fas  persons  legally  authorised.  The  members  of  the  deputation  might 
be  marked  for  early  dismissal,  perhaps  receive  a  week's  notice  on  tbe 
spot,  and  a  strike  would  follow  as  a  thing  of  course.  But  the 
applicants  to  a  court  created  by  law  would  be  under  the  shield  of  the 
law ;  and  few  masters,  it  might  he  supposed,  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  proceed  to  extremities.  The  Committee  of  Conciliation, 
by  its  name  and  nature,  would  exclude  those  acta  of  an  employer  or 
those  words  of  a  foreman  or  an  overlooker  which  might  engender  ill- 
feeling  and  widen  the  breach.  Tlie  improvement  in  tlie  Bill  suggested 
would,  it  was  submitted,  insure  to  the  complaining  men  that  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  masters  which  is  not  always  attainable,  but  is 
always  most  deairable,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  misre- 
presentation can  be  corrected,  and  misunderstanding  rectified  or 
prevented.  It  was  recommended  as  having  the  further  advantage  of 
obviating,  or  at  least  calming  down,  excitement  on  either  side,  and 
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yet  of  placing  the  men,  as  applicants,  in  a  position  to  cast  off  fear  of 
offence,  and  to  advance  freely  tliose  claims  which  might  seem  to 
themselves  both  just  and  equitable,     tinder  this  arrangement,  far 
more  ccrtainlv  than  as  the  Bill  was  drawn^  the  two  parties   would 
come  before  a  Committee  of  Conciliation  ;  which,  while  conveniently 
composed  of  but  two  members,  would  combine  the  advantages  of 
consisting  of  persons  who,  one  as  master  and  the  other  as  workm; 
could  grasp  every  circumstance  of  the  case,  yet  who  would  both 
free  from  the  prejudices  which  might  affect  either  party;  of  persoi 
moreover,  to  whom  both  would  be  bound  to  listen.     The  alteration 
appeared  to  those  who  urged  it  upon  the  noble  and  learned  author  of 
the  Eill  almost  essential  to  confer  upon  it,  as  a  statute,  a  principle  of 
exeeutability.     Of  what  use  were  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration upon  paper  or  upon  parchment  ?     They  would  be  of  no  iise^^ 
unless  called  into  being  and  actual  force.     The  mutual   applicatioii^|^| 
made  necessary  was   like   proposing   agreement  before   discussion^ 
instead  of  discussing  first  and  agreeing  afterwards.     Invariably,  the 
party  in  a  dispute  who  thinks  he  can  carry  the  day  is  against  all 
interference  from  %vithout,  call   it   arbitration,  concilia! ion,  or   by 
whatever  name  you  will.     It  is  Utopian  to  begin  with  what  amounts 
to  reconcilement ;  but  it  is  practical  wisdom  of  the  highest  order  to 
take  up  a  dispute  with  a  view  to  reconcilement  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  its  existence.     The  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  was 
before  Parliament  from  18(>0  to  1867:  on  \he  15th  of  August,  1867, 
it  received  the  Koyal  Assent,     In  how  many  instances  has  it  been 
brought  into  operation  F 

In  any  observations  on  the  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
between  masters  and  men,  the  Conscils  des  Prudliommcs  of  the 
French  are  entitled  to  a  prominent  place.  The  readers  of  the  Con- 
iemporartf  Metuw  require  neither  Prenchman  nor  Englishman  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Prude ^  however,  as  dictionaries 
say,  means  with  the  French,  not  pruffish,  as  with  us,  but  grave,  sober, 
discreet.  Apmde  homme^  or  pnuriwnmw,  is  therefore  a  man  who  can 
be  relied  upon  for  moral  worth  and  soundness  of  judgment-  In  short, 
priHVhommie  is  equivalent  to  prohUfj,  A  prtafhomnie,  according  to 
JI.  Surenne,  is  *'  overseer  at  a  seaport ; "  and  a  C-ouseil  des  Puid'-  m 
hammes  is  a  "trades'  union."  The  history  of  the  words  corroboratea^^B 
the  learned  "  corresponding  member  of  the  Grammatical  Society  of  ^^ 
Paris,^^  At  the  French  ports^  which,  in  old  times,  were  not  much 
more  than  fishing -places,  the  fishermen  used  to  choose  the  best  of 
their  fellows  to  keep  order;  and  to  these,  whom  they  styled  pnuf^ 
Imnmes  { ^  experty),  they  submitted  every  question,  instead  of  applying 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But  the  Cotiscik  dvs  PrmVhommea  aro  an 
institution  of  the  present  century.     The  first  was  appointed  by  deaire 
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for  Lyons  only  j  but,  four  years  later,  they  were  established  more 
generally  in  France.  Their  province  was,  to  settle,  by  conciliatioD, 
differences  between  employers  and  employed,  masters  and  apprentices, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  to  decide  without  formality  or  cost  between 
them,  when  the  parties  could  not  be  brought  to  a  good  understand- 
ing. Their  jurisdiction,  however,  is  special  and  exceptional-  They 
are  fonncd  where  manufactories  or  workshops  are  numerous  and 
numerously  attended ;  but  they  take  no  cognizance  of  what  happens 
outside  their  prescribed  limits.  Jfor  can  they  decide  between  one 
master  and  another :  only  between  masters  and  men,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen.  Each  Council  belongs  to  a  certain  branch 
or  branches  of  trade,  and  is  confined  to  cases  arising  in  trades  called 
upon  by  the  authorising  Minister  of  State  to  confide  in  it.  If,  for 
example,  in  the  instrument  appointing  a  Council,  the  carpenters  were 
not  expressly  named,  no  case  between  master  and  man  of  that  trade  could 
be  brought  before  it,  but  any  such  case  must  be  referred,  if  publicly 
investigated  at  all,  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  Councils  are  not 
obliged  to  try  cases  between  one  master  and  the  workmen  of  another ; 
nor  between  any  raasfer  and  his  workmen,  except  so  far  as  the  dispute 
bears  upon  the  trade  in  which  they  stand  engaged  to  each  other. 
Within  their  peculiar  province,  they  may  try  any  case,  whatever  the 
amount  in  issue.  To  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds,  their  judg- 
ments are  final,  and  without  appeal.  Beyond  that  limit,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  civil  court.  But  the  Councils  are  not  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment in  any  case,  great  or  small,  without  having  first  exhausted  in 
vain  all  means  of  conciliating  the  parties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  cases 
are  few  in  which  Judgment  is  called  for.  Moreover,  their  jurisdiction 
is  equitable  rather  than  legal.  They  arc  to  counsel  parties  to  observe 
the  general  principles  of  justice,  to  havo  regard  to  the  real  interests 
of  society,  and  to  the  customs  of  the  country ;  and,  instead  of  **the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law/'  they  are  to  give  full  effect  to  the  mode- 
rating influence  of  circumstances.  The  Councils  have  power  to  preserve 
order,  and  punish  breakers  of  it,  in  the  workshops,  to  inflict  fines 
upon  unruly  apprentices,  and  to  sit  in  secret  at  discretion.  But 
they  cannot  imprison  without  appeal ;  and  the  lapse  of  a  year  between 
offence  and  accusation  precludes  proceedings  before  them ;  nor,  when 
proceedings  have  been  taken,  and  sentence  passed  within  the  year,  can 
judgment  be  executed  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  from  the  trial. 

The  Councils  are  of  two  kinds  and  degrees^ — the  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation, which  must  sit  at  least  once  a  week,  and  consists  of  two 
meihbers,  a  master  and  a  workman ;  and  the  Council  of  Arbitration, 
which  must  sit  at  least  twice  a  month,  to  decide  in  cases  that  could 
not  be  conciliated,  and  in  which  there  must  be  four  masters  and  four 
workmen  to  make  a  quorum :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  previous  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
parties,  in  tlie  Court  of  Arbitration,  styled  General  liui^au,  the 
president  is  bound,  before  passing  Bentence,  to  make  a  last  attempt 
to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement. 

The  Councils  have  some  attributes  quite  foreign  to  the  present 
subject.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  (especially  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  passing  time),  that,  in  1848,  the  masters,  till 
then  a  majority  in  the  Councils,  were  reduced  in  proportion ;  fore- 
men, as  members,  made  independent  of  their  employers ;  and  their 
workmen  fairly  represented.  They  consist,  in  Paris,  of  masters  and 
men  in  equal  numbers,  and  may  not  contain  fewer  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  twenty-six  members.  The  electors  are  masters,  foremen, 
and  workmen,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  six 
months  resident  in  the  circonscription.  The  candidates  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  have  resided  a  whole  year.  Foreigners  are 
ineligible,  as  also  bankrupts  and  persons  of  bad  character.  A 
master  must  be  a  householder,  and  employ  one  or  more  workmen. 
As  to  the  business  transacted  by  them,  it  appeared  from  a  Report, 
dated  1844,  that  sixty-six  towns  contained  them ;  that,  from  1830  to 
1839,  there  were  before  them  135,730  cases,  128,319  of  which  were 
amicably  settled,  and  3,573  abandoned ;  and  that,  of  the  3,838  judg- 
ments given,  not  more  than  155  were  subjects  of  appeaL 

The  Prefect  has  a  large  hand  in  the  elections.  The  masters  and 
the  workmen  are  convened  separately  by  him,  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  Assistant- Judge  of  Peace  \  the  latter  imder  that  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  Peace,  Each  annually  chooses  by  ballot  three  times  as 
many  candidates  as  can  be  finally  elected.  The  lists  thus  nominated 
are  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the  district,  to  be  posted  up.  A  week  after, 
the  masters  and  workmen  are  again  called  together  for  the  real 
election.  This  time  the  masters  choose  the  workman  moiety  of  the 
Coimcil,  and  the  workmen  the  master  half;  the  ostensible  object  being 
to  counteract  class  influence.  Foremen  arc  eligible  among  the  mas- 
ters ;  but  they  must  have  first  appeared  in  the  list  of  candidates 
chosen  by  the  masters.  Every  CouncU  has  a  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  alternately  master  and  workman,  and  elected  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  masters  electing  the  workman-president,  and  the  workmen 
the  master- president.  Those  who  have  already  served  are  ineligible; 
and  the  president  has  the  casting  vote.  There  are  other  pro\4sions, 
but  of  a  secondary  nature. 

Before  quitting  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,  it  is  desirable  to 
advert  to  certain  facts  and  circumstances.  The  right  of  combination 
was  not  conceded  in  France  till  the  year  1864.  What  have  been  the 
consequences  ?  In  1867,  when  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  was  Seci*e- 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Fane^ 
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in  wMch  it  appeared  that  the  workmen  of  Franco  had  been  enabled, 
under  the  new  law,  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages,  and  that  the  masters 
denounced  that  law  as  Bubjecting  them  to  a  tyrannical  coercion. 
The  men,  said  the  masters,  extort  from  us  an  increase  of  wages 
when  we  have  large  contracts  on  hand  ;  and  the  end  will  be,  that  the 
trade  of  France  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manuiacturers. 
This  cry  has  been  raised  raorc  than  once  in  Great  Britain*  It  has 
been  heard  likewise  in  other  coioitries.  Sopposing  it  to  be  well 
fonndetl,  whither  will  manufactures  be  driven  ?  At  this  rate,  th^ 
seem  destined  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Dr.  Faustus  of  the  nursery 
rhymes,  and  to  pass  from  land  to  land  imtil  no  limd  remain  to  give 
them  refuge.  But  stay:  the  forced  peregrinations  of  I)r,  Faustus 
ended,  wo  recollect,  in  his  **  coming  back  again  ! "  The  free  exercise 
of  the  workmen's  conceded  rights,  in  country  after  country,  will  but 
gently  constrain  masters  of  every  land  to  come  into  measures  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration. 

In  connection  with  these  references  to  the  Conseils  des  Prud*- 
hommes,  and  to  matters  of  trade  in  France,  it  will  seem  ungrateful 
not  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  contribution  of  a  French  Prince  in 
exile  to  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Than  the  Count  of 
Paris,  no  other  man,  Englishman  or  foreigner,  has  taken  more  pains 
in  colleeting  facts,  or  shown  more  fairness  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.  He  stands  by  trades'  imious  as  "  an  application  of  the 
prolific  principle  of  association,*'  which,  among  other  benefits,  is 
"  helping  to  remove  the  spurious  and  fatal  notion  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  labour  are  opposed,"  He,  on  the  contrar}-,  expects 
the  masters  to  **  regain  all  their  influence  by  a  happy  alliance.'* 
Accordingly,  in  an  admirable  chapter  devoted  to  considering  *'  the 
Bemedy  for  Strikes,*'  the  Prince  reviews  the  great  things  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  others,  and 
fixes,  with  just  discrimination,  as  one  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
voluntary  arbitration,  upon  the  influence  which  it  exerts  even  upon 
masters  who  have  not  openly  joined  in  giving  it  authority* 

"  For,"  says  his  Highness,  "  if  one  of  them  offered  his  workmen  wages 
below  the  rate  adopted  by  the  other  nianafacturers,  the  latter,  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  coming  to  his  asgistance,  and  believing  themselves  bound  to  do 
same,  take  side  with  the  workman,  and  reduce  him  to  helpltissness  by 
ading  employment  for  the  men  who  have  left  him  on  account  of  the 
reasonable  reduction.  So  that,  in  fact,  masters  iind  men*  united  by  a 
ommon  interest,  form  one  association,  which  is  ealighteued  by  the  dis- 
cussions and  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Board." 

No  man  is  better  entitled  to  respectful,  trustful,  and  even  grateful 
attention  on  these  matters  than  is  Mr,  Mundella,  Member  for  Shef- 
field, manufacturer  at  Nottingham,  and  in  his  origin  a  working  man. 
He^  as  all   even   cursorily  informed  on  the  subject  ai***  ^« 
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founder  of  tho  Nottmgham  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  hosiery  tr 
After  an  experience  of  seven  years  (1861 — 8)  from  the  date  of 
institution,  it  could  bo  said  of  this  Board  that  disputes  between  mas- 
ters and  men  had  been  thereby  prevented,  ilr.  Mundella  begins  his 
testimony  on  the  subject  with  adverting  to  the  remedial  defectiveness 
of  both  the  French  Conseils  des  Prud'horames  and  Ijord  St.  Leonards- 
Act*  No  remedy,  he  contends,  is  complete  and  perfect  that  does  not 
provide  for  prospective  action.  With  respect  to  conciliation,  there 
is  no  room  for  misnoderstanding  that*  What,  he  asks,  ib  meant  by 
arbitration  ?  It  is  an  arrangement  for  open  and  friendly  bargaining. 
Arbitration,  liowever,  seems  to  be  somethiiig  more  positive  and  abso- 
lute than  this.  It,  first  of  all,  implies  an  arbiter,  one  who  goes  to  a 
place  in  the  character  of  a  seer,  a  hearer,  a  witness.  The  arbiter 
arbitrates  wheu,  between  two  parties,  he  pronounces  sentence  accord- 
ing  to  equity  and  the  best  of  his  judgment.  But  he  must  be  au- 
thorised to  treat  the  matter  in  dispute  according  to  his  own  will.  The 
declaration  of  that  will  is  an  arbitration,  and  is  final.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  authority  beyond  appeal  attached  to  the  epithet  arbitrary, 

ilr*  Mundella  is  one  of  those  who  have  no  faith  in  arbitration  by 
persons  who  know  nothing  of,  and  have  no  iuterest  in,  the  particular 
trade  with  which  the  question  submitted  may  be  connected.  **  Arbi- 
tration/* he  contends,  "to  be  effective  in  preventing  disputes,  must 
bo  the  result  of  a  system  of  open  and  friendly  bargaining,  in  which 
mastei*s  and  men  meet  together  and  talk  over  their  common  affairs 
openly  and  freely.  Engineers  cannot  legislate  for  tailors,  nor  tailors 
for  engineers  ;  each  industry  must  legislate  for  itself."  Having  thus 
distinguished  the  position  which  he  takes  in  that  particular  from 
that  taken,  as  will  bo  seen,  by  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  Mr.  MundeUa 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  actual  experience.  We  need  not  go  back 
with  him  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  be 
enough  to  join  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth.  **From  1820  to  186()/*  he  observes,  "  oiiences  against 
person  and  property  diminished ;  but  combinations  were  better 
organized,  and  strikes  increased/'  But  let  this  sentence  be  connected 
with  that  in  which  he  bears  witness  that  **  the  leaders  of  trades' 
unions  have  been  among  the  most  energetic  advocates  of  Courts  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation."  The  unions,  then,  need  no  further 
defence  than  this :  first,  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  injuries  of 
person  and  of  property ;  secondly,  that  they  have  been  foremost  to 
call  for  conciliation,  and,  that  failing,  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

In  18C0,  some  at  least  of  the  Nottingham  masters  became  weary 
of  contention,  and  persuaded  that  lock-outs  were  not  a  I'emedy  for 
strikes.  After  a  century  of  feud,  they  desired  an  era  of  conciliation. 
First  communicating  with  their  brother  masters,  they  brought  them 
into  the  same  mind.     A  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  handbill  issued. 
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In  fact,  the  masters  invited  the  men  to  meet  them  with  a  view  to 
some  arrangement.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and,  at  the  end  of 
three  days'  discussion,  the  existing  strike  came  to  a  close  by  mutual 
concession.  But  this  was  not  alL  It  was  further  agreed  that,  to 
prevent  strikes  for  the  future,  **  strikes  so  disfistrous  to  employers 
and  employed,"  a  Board  of  Arbitration  should  be  at  once  formed.  It 
was  to  consist  of  six  masters  and  wix  workmen.  To  it  all  questions 
relating  to  wages  were  to  be  referred,  and  its  decisions  were  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  all  parlies.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  only, 
by  mutual  agreement,  nine  a  side  were  substituted  for  six.     The 

■-nine  workmen  wore  chosen  by  the  universal  suflrage  of  their  own 

T  trades'  unions ;  the  nine  masters,  at  a  general  meeting  of  their  own 
body. 

The  Boaixl  met  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1860.  They  had  neither 
rules  nor  precedents.  The  scheme  was  not  universally  approved  by 
either  masters  or  men.  Some  distrusted  it  even  to  suspicion  ;  others 
assailed  it  with  ridicule  and  sneers ;  a  tbii-d  portion  (of  the  masters) 
doubted  the  practicability,  if  they  did  not  disdain  the  thought,  of 
masters  meeting  men  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  However,  the 
experimenters  had  with  them  a  majority  of  the  masters,  and  perhaps 
the  bulk  of  the  intelligent  men.  The  result  shall  be  stated  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  founder's  own  words,  **  Whenever  men  meet  to- 
.gether   with   the   honest   desire   to  aim   at   the   truth,    and   to   do 

p.justice  to  each  other,  a  good  understanding  is  almost  sure  to 
follow."  The  working-men  delegates  proposed  a  master  as  presi- 
dent ;  the  masters,  a  workman  as  vice-president- — precedex!ts  which 
have  been  iovariably  followed.  The  rules  originally  made  have 
never  been  altered.  Brief  and  simple,  they  provide  for  arbitra- 
tion on  any  questions  relating  to  wages,  and  for  conciliation  in  any 
'  disputes  that  may  arise ;  and  they  entrust  to  a  committee  of  four 
*  members  (two,  it  is  assumed,  on  each  side)  inquiry  into  cases  referred 
to  it,  with  instructions  to  settle  the  disputes,  or,  if  unable,  to  remit 
them  to  the  whole  Board.  This,  therefore,  is,  after  all,  an  example 
of  **  settling  their  disputes  among  themselves.^'  Kot  only  is  no 
stranger  called  in,  but  no  umpire,  no  chairman  even,  is  appointed 

■beyond  the  members  of  the  Board,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  choose 
their  own  president  and  vice-presidf-nt  from  among  themselves. 
Experience,  however,  has  convinced  Mr.  Mundolla  and  the  Board, 
'that  it  impairs  tho  influence  of  the  individuul  and  of  the  Board  when, 
as  has  happened  to  himself,  the  president  gives  a  casting  vote.  *'I 
consider  it  undesirable,^*  he  observes,  "  that  one  side  should  even 
appear  to  have  the  least  preponderance  over  the  other  ;  and  the 
employers  intend,  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  propose  the  abolition  of 
that  privilege,  and  to  substitute  for  it,  after  the  example  of  Leicester, 
the  vote  of  some  gentleman  acquainted,  but  not  connected,  with  the 
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trade,  in  whose  honour  and  justice  both  parties  shall  have  full  con- 
fidence/* 

Mr,  Mimdella  does  not  pretend  that  there  have  been  no  difficultiefi, 
no  mistakes  ;  but  he  distinctly  states  that  every  question  submitted 
for  seven  years  has  been  successfully  adjusted.  **We  have  had 
instances/*  he  admits,  "  where  employers  have  acted  contrarjr  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Board,  and  two  where  workmen  have  refused  to 
accept  those  decisions ;  but  the  steady  adherence  of  the  majority  of 
both  parties  to  our  decrees  has  always,  sooner  or  later,  brought  the 
recalcitrants  (the  kickers,  in  fact)  back  to  our  side/*  The  Notling- 
hani  Board  now  governs  the  hosiery  trade  of  Nottingham,  Derby- 
shire, and  North  Leicestershire ;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
cannot  be  less  than  sixty  thousand.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  price 
originally  proposed  by  either  masters  or  workmen  is  the  price 
ultimately  agreed  to.  Some  alterations  or  concessions  are  generally 
made  on  both  sides;  and  the  price,  once  fixed,  is  considered 
mutually  binding.  But  a  month's  notice  must  be  given  before  any 
change  of  prices  can  be  discussed.  Most  questions  are  settled  in 
committee.  The  two  seceders  from  the  Board  were  readmitted  at 
their  own  request.  For  three  years  and  a  half  (the  latter  portion 
of  the  seven)  the  Board  have  arrived  at  all  their  decisions  without 
even  voting.  The  Board  is  open  to  receive  delegations  from  out-of- 
doors,  a  practice  which  has  had  a  vcrj^  wholesome  effect ;  the  general 
result  being,  that,  by  coming  into  friendly  contact  with  each  other, 
mutual  confidence  takes  the  place  of  former  mistrust,  and  the  full 
force  of  facts  and  arguments  on  one  side  comes  to  be  ackno^v led ged 
on  the  other. 

**In  fact,"  says  Mr.  MuBdella,  **  the  less  the  workinau  is  kept  in  the 
dark,  the  better  it  is  both  for  himself  and  his  master.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  iasight  which  the  master  obtains  into  the  circumstances  and  views  of 
the  workman,  tends  greatly  to  develop  his  sympathies  and  to  improve  the 
workman's  condition.  And  we  feel  that  labour  dtm and s  more  consideration 
at  OQJ  hands  than  iron,  or  coal,  or  cottonj  or  any  dead  commodity.'* 

^Vho,  then,  are  the  workmen  that  have  seats  at  a  Board  which  is 
producing  all  these  beneficial  efiects  ?  **  In  almost  all  cases," 
answers  Mn  Mundclla,  **  they  are  the  prominent  leaders  of  trades' 
unions  ;"  and,  he  adds,  '*  I  have  found  among  them  as  much  wisdom, 
tact,  moderation,  and  mI/- denial  as  the  best  of  us  who  are  employers 
can  show/'  It  has  been  seen,  in  former  papers  of  the  present  series, 
what  trades'  unions  are,  and  what  are  the  relative  consequences  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  We  now  learn  whatj  according  to  Notting- 
ham experience,  has  been  the  effect  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
relation  both  to  unionism  and  conflicts  between  capital  and  labour* 

"Since  the  27th  of  September,  I860,"  says  Mr.  Mundella,  '* there 
has  not  been  a  bill  of  any  kind  issued.      Stnkes  are  lit  an  end  also. 
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Levies  to  sustain  tliem  are  unknown ;  and  one  shillm^  a  year  from  each 
member  suffices  to  pay  all  expenses.  This,  not  a  fartliing  of  Avhieb 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  masters,  is  eqiiivnlent  to  a  \m*^c  advance  of 
wages,  I  have  inspected  the  balance-sheet  of  a  trades'  union  of  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  and  I  found  the  eipendituro  for  thirteen  mouths  to 
amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  pounds." 

Mr,  Mundella,  who  had  given  close  attention  to  the  subject,  did 
not  anticipate  success  for  Lord  St.  Leonards*  well-meant  endeavours. 
The  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  like  tlie  Conseila  des  Prod"* 
hommes  of  France,  was  defective  in  not  authorising  the  Councils  to 
be  created  under  it  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages.  Their  action  could 
only  be  retrospective,  whereas  no  remedy  would  be  efficient  which 
should  not  pro^dde  for  a  future  scale  of  wages  based  upon  mutnal 
agreement ;  and,  in  Mr.  Mnndella'e  view,  euch  mutual  agreement 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  force  of  legislation,  but  only  by  suasive 
action  upon  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  masters  and 
men. 

As  another^  and,  if  possible,  more  independent,  witness,  Mr, 
Smiles  may  be  called  forward.  This  gentleman,  in  his  readable 
little  book  on  **  Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes,  and  Savings,"  makes 
out  the  strongest  case  that  he  can  against  combinations  of  the  men 
to  raise  wages.  But,  on  that  very  account,  his  testimony  on  one  or 
two  points  is  the  more  emphatic. 

**  The  masters,'*  he  remarks,  **  though  comparatively  powerless  in  com- 
binations to  reduce  wages,  ore  strong  in  their  resistance  to  combinations  of 
workmen  cither  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  or  to  ruiso  the  rate  of  wages. 
They  are  a  small  nnd  compact  body;  and,  when  driven  to  act  in  concert  by 
a  common  danger,  they  are  strong  in  defence.  But  the  sacrifices  they  must 
necessarily  make  during  such  contests— with  their  capital  locked  up  in 
buildings,  machinery,  and  materials,  yielding  no  profits — must  at  all  times 
necessarily  render  them  most  averse  to  the  last  resort  of  a  lock-out/' 

Let  the  words  stand  as  they  ai*e  found.  Witbont  the  alteration  of 
one,  thej^  are  quite  enough,  as  they  stand,  to  show  that  masters  have 
as  much  interest  as  men  in  the  submission  of  questions  of  dispute 
to  conciliation  and  arbitration.  They  are  the  words,  too,  of  a  writer 
who  lias  told  the  men  unpleasant  truths,  or  what  he  deemed  such, 
with  as  much  plainness  and  directness  as  any  censor  they  erer  had. 
Yet  from  him  we  have  this  declaration  : — 

^  Frankness  and  cordiality  will  win  working  men's  hearts  ;  and  a  ready 

explanation  will  often  remove  misgivings  and  dissatisfiiction.     Were  there 

fmore  heart  and  greater  sympathy  between  classes,  there  would  be  less  dis- 

poeition  to  turn  out  on  the  part  of  men,  and  a  more  accommodating  spirit 

on  the  part  of  masters/* 

Stronger  still  are  the  words  wbicb  Mr.  Smiles  borrows  from  the 
late  Lord  EUesmere,  and  with  which  he  closes  his  book.  While 
other  coal-owners  were  at  loggerheads  with  their  colliers,  between 
tis  lordship  and  those  who  worked  in  his  pits  at  Worsley  there 
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existed  the  most  perfect  liarmony.  To  an  address,  in  whicli  they 
expressed  to  liim  their  feelings  of  attachment,  he  thus  replied :  "  It 
cannot  be  too  widely  kuowa  how  liberally  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  arc  disposed  to  reward  with  their  good-will  and  affection 
those  to  whom,  rightlj^  or  \^TODgly,  they  attribute  similar  feelings 
towai^da  themselves/* 

What  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  has  said  on  the  subject  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  between  masters  and  men  is  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion because,  besides  his  general  and  particular  qualifications  as  a 
judge  in  such  matters,  he  has  plainly  said,  **  Establish  arbitration, 
and  every  reasonable  objection  to  unions  vanishes/'  To  the  objection 
that  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  are  open  to  all,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  need  for  novel  kinds  of  judicature,  he  answers  that 
by  public  process  you  can  neither  detine  nor  enforce  contracts,  except, 
indeed,  you  take  yourselves  into  Chancery,  By  summons  under  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  by  conviction  at  Petty  Sessions,  or  by  a 
plaint  in  the  County  Court,  you  can  procure  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment or  obtain  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  A  delinquent  w^ork- 
man  may  be  made  to  sufler  deduction,  by  way  of  fine,  from  wages 
due,  or  may  be  sent  to  prison,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  hard 
labour  ;  and  either  party,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
may  or  may  not  get  damages,  CDforeeable  by  distress.  But  such  re- 
medies are  both  vexatious  and  inconclusive;  exasperations  rather  than 
cures.  Moreover,  their  inequality,  as  between  master  and  man^  con- 
demns them.  The  master  breaking  contraLt  may  register  a  Deed  of 
Arrangt^ment,  or,  at  the  worst,  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court; 
the  man  may,  perhaps  must,  go  to  the  treadraiU* 

But  might  not  masters  and  men** settle  their  disputes  between 
themselves  ? "  Xot  always  ;  not  often ;  nay,  very  seldom.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  fact  ?— it  is  denial  against  assertion.  Is  it  one  of  meaning? 
— each  of  the  parties  stands  upon  bis  own  interpretution.  In  either 
case  they  want  a  daysman  betwixt  them  that  might  lay  his  hand 
upon  them  both.  Without  some  reference  of  the  kind,  you  might  ad 
well,  says  Mr,  Kettle,  compose  a  jury  of  parties  and  witnesses,  and 
lock  them  up  till  they  agree.  You  want  one,  or  more  than  one,  to 
mediate,  or,  eventually,  to  arbitrate ;  hearing,  sifting,  and  weighing 
evidence;  listening  patiently  to  argument  answered  by  argument; 
acquiring  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  contract  in  issue ;  putting  a  true, 
reasonable,  and  unbiassed  interpretation  upon  it ;  noting  its  ambigui- 
ties, if  any,  and  its  imrcasonablenesses,  if  any ;  and,  besides,  deter- 
mining justly  and  wisely  the  actual  point  of  dispute;  so  reframing, 
as  it  were,  the  agreement  out  of  which  the  general  quarrel  came^  as 
to  fix  its  construction  for  the  future  beyond  the  power  of  self-interest, 
craft,  or  cupidity  to  wrest  it  from  its  fair  meaning. 
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Siicli  an  arrangement,  aa  Mr.  Kettle  uaefuUy  shows,  would 
help  to  get  rid  of  the  endless  inconvenience 3  accruing  from  more 
customs,  usages,  understundings,  and  yerhal  contracts.  The  agree- 
ment hetweeu  the  parties,  being  clearly  ascertained  aud  authoritatively 
fixed,  would  be  reduced  to  writing.  Writing  not  simply  remains  j 
but  it  is  unalterable  as  well  as  uneffaceable,  placed  above  defective- 
ness of  memory,  and  proof  against  prevarication.  Moreover,  parties 
less  unequal  even  in  personal  respects  as  master  and  man,  aa  know- 
ing and  ignorant,  as  straightforward  and  crooked,  would  stand  upon 
a  level  of  advantage  where  the  whole  question  turned  upon  a  contract 
reduced  to  writing,  and  especially  upon  one  that,  beyond  being 
understandable,  *^  cannot  be  misunderstood." 

Where  this  excellent  gentleman  fails  to  meet  the  case — if,  Indeed, 
he  does  foil  to  meet  it — is  in  looking  outside  the  circle  within  which 
the  question  lies,  and  in  going  to  arbitration  at  one  step,  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  stage  of  conciliation.  He  asks  for  some  intermediate 
power,  to  which  either  party  might,  without  pride  or  shame,  freely 
appeal  at  the  outset  of  a  disagreement,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
becoming  an  open  quarrel ;  and  he  contends  that  this  mediatorial 
functionary  must  be  no  vain  master  of  ceremonies,  no  mere  con- 
ciliator, nor  even  a  peacemaker  only,  but  that  he  must  have  power — 
power  to  decide,  as  well  as  to  hear ;  and,  in  fine,  while  christened  as 
you  please,  be  clothed  with  all  the  attributes  of  an  umpire. 

The  more  familiar,  simple,  and  easy  the  method  adopted  for  settling 
trade  disputes,  the  better  it  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  If  masters 
and  men  cannot  always,  or  often,  settle  their  disputes  among  them- 
selves, are  they  not  the  most  likely  to  assist  each  other  in  such 
settlements  P  Experience  has  knowledge  of  two  styles  of  arbitration 
— arbitration  by  mere  lawyers,  and  arbitration  by  experts  in  the 
affairs  submitted  for  arbitrament.  Nothing  is  avowedly  more  trying 
to  patience,  more  costly,  or  more  unsatisfactory,  than  the  process 
and  the  results  of  arbitration  by  lawyers  ;  nothing  confessedly  more 
expeditious,  cheaper,  or  mora  satisfactory — as  much  so,  at  least,  as 
any  case  of  dispute  settled  more  in  favour  of  one  party  than  the 
other  can  be  hoped  to  be- — than  investigation  and  award  by  plain 
men,  but  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  submitted  to 
them.  The  principle  involved  applies  with  its  utmost  force  to 
disputes  betwixt  masters  and  workmen,  provided  always  that  the 
mode  of  arbitration  comprises  special  informtition,  with  an  equal 
representation  of  conflicting  interests. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  verbal  agreement  to  go  to  arbitration  and  bo 
bound  by  the  award  is  enough  in  law.  But  it  is  better  to  insist  upon 
everything  being  reduced  to  writing.  For  the  very  reason  that  the 
reference  must  be  mutual  as  between  the  parties,  so  must  both  bo 
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lioIdaHe  to  an  agreement  placed  beyond  question  or  dispute.  Equally 
necessary  are  those  general  rules  and  those  special  contracts  "ifhich 
belong  to  the  issue.  Take,  for  example,  compositors  in  the  prmting 
trade  and  their  employers.  The  "  scale  "  is  mutually  acknowledged, 
and  of  itself  precludes  a  vast  amount  of  otherwise  possible,  nay, 
almost  certain  dispute.  In  some  coUierj^  districts,  again,  they  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  rules  printed  under  the  Inspection  Act,  their  own 
special  rules,  giving  a  copy  of  both  to  each  man  when  hired.  Add 
to  the  special  rules  an  arbitration  clause ;  and  the  giving  and  accepting 
of  the  book  containing  idl  would  hold  perfectly  good  as  a  submission 
to  arbitration  in  matters  of  subsequent  dispute.  It  were  as  well, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kettle,  that,  **  when 
either  party  is  illiterate  [that  is,  unable  to  read],  it  is  necessary  that 
the  rules  bo  read  over  and  fairly  explained  to  him ;  and,  if  the  private 
contract  bo  in  writing,  it  is  proper  for  the  party  who  reads  and 
explains  to  sign  his  name  as  a  witness/* 

X^X  that  is  needful  to  secure  the  legality  of  the  contract  having 
been  done,  the  next  step  is  to  gain  the  assent  and  consent  of  a  whole 
trade  in  a  given  district  to  the  rules,  including  arbitration.  Here, 
perhaps,  one  cannot  do  better  than  narrate  the  way  in  which  the 
building  trades  of  Wolverhampton  went  to  work,  and  with  what 
result.  In  1865  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  strike.  The 
Mayor  called  a  meeting  of  the  trades  to  avoid  it.  This  issued  in  the 
appointment  of  six  delegates  from  the  masters  to  meet  six  dele- 
gates from  the  men.  They  met,  and  pitched  upon  the  same  man  for 
ehaiiToan.  He  requested  from  both  sides  their  own  list  of  prices  and 
trade  scales,  with  like  information  from  other  places.  Thus  furnished, 
he  took  the  chair,  and  business  began*  Those  rales  on  which  all 
agreed  were  first  adopted  ;  the  rest  separately  discussed.  Thrangh 
free  debate,  full  explanation,  and  the  pains  taken  by  the  chairman 
to  understand  everybody,  and  that  everybody  should  be  understood 
b}^  the  rest,  dissension  became  concurrence ;  but  for  one  exception, 
virtual  xmaniraity.  The  division  in  that  single  instance  gave  a 
majority  against  the  proposition ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  equal 
representation  of  masters  and  men,  the  chairman  was  not  required, 
even  in  that  case,  to  interpose  his  casting  vote.  From  the  minuter 
of  the  first  meeting,  he  framed  the  formal  rule«;  which,  at  a  second 
meeting,  were  finally  approved.  Three  copies,  signed  by  the  trade 
delegates  and  the  chairman,  were  placed  one  in  the  hands  of  the 
chaiiman,  one  in  those  of  the  master  delegates,  and  one  in  those  of 
the  men  delegates.  These  rules  were  then  printed,  and  copies  put 
up  in  everj^  workshop ;  they  having  been  accepted  by  both  masters 
and  men  as  the  terms  of  contract  between  them.  For  half  a  year  there 
was  unbroken  harmony.     Then  a  question  arose  between  a  master 
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and  his  carpenters  as  to  tho  right  construction  of  one  of  tho  rules. 
The  point  was  referred  to  the  chairman,  who  became  acknowledged 
umpire.  Calling  together  the  twelve  delegates,— ^ who  had,  by  the 
operation  of  their  mdiridual  contracts  of  serTice,  become  in  law  the 
arbitrators  in  this  dispute, — he  invited  two  men  who  represented  the 
workmen  to  state  as  plaintiffa  their  case,  and  then  the  master  to  give 
as  defendant  his  view  of  the  matter.  This  done,  he  requested  the 
workmen  delegates,  one  by  one,  to  express  their  opinions,  and  the 
master  delegates,  one  by  one,  to  express  theirs.  He  then,  as  umpire, 
decided ;  his  decision  being  that  the  men  had  put  the  right  con- 
gtruction  on  the  rule.  He  offered  to  make  an  award  that  might  be 
legally  enforced ;  but  the  master  avoided  that  course  by  cheerfully 
accepting  the  judgment  given,  and  at  once  paying  the  men  accord* 
^ingly.  In  this  they  readily  acquiesced ;  otherwise,  a  precedent 
rould  have  been  established  for  the  enforcement  of  awards  made 
ider  like  circumstances. 

The  cade  described  was  one  of  construction.  Had  it  been  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  have  been  decided  according  to  evidence.  Testimony 
on  both  sides  would  have  been  taken,  premises  perhaps  viewed, 
measurements  made,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been  needful  to 
ascertain  the  exact  truth.  Both  sides  fully  heard,  parties  would  have 
retired,  and  the  court  woidd  have  considered  the  whole  matter,  and 
declared  an  award,  cither  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or,  these  being 
equal,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  umpire.  The  course  wotJd  have 
been  similar  had  tho  question  been  one  of  damages  or  compensation, 
amounts  not  agreed  upon. 

The  Wolverhampton  arrangement  is  instructive   in  relation   to 

tianges  of  rules.     The  rides  adopted  were  to  be  in  force  from  May 

Ito  May,  tenders  for  building  work  being  nsually  called  for  in  the 

f  spring.     It  had  been  agreed  that,  if  either  masters  or  men  desired 

any  alteration,  notice  should  be  given  by  the  party  desiring  it  to  the 

I  other  party  in  January,     It  so  happened  that  both  parties  desired 

lalterations  in  the  same  year.    Of  this  the  nrapire  had  notice  according 

rule,  such  notice  stating  specifically  the  alterations  desired,  which 

lembraced  a  rise  in  wages,  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  other  im- 

■portant  points.     The  Court  of  Arbitration  met ;  and,  after  but  one 

adjournment,  every  point  submitted  was  settled  by  the  unanimous 

^Tote  of  tho  twelve  delegates.     What  has  been  hitherto  stated  relates 

r  to  the  carpenters  and  joiners  only.     The  plasterers,  seeing  the  happy 

consequences,  followed  their  example. 

In  the  instance  narrated,  the  award  of  the  umpire  was  accepted  on 
the  spot.  But  it  is  possible  that  parties  might  not  always  be  thus 
content.  If^  then,  an  award  is  to  be  legally  enforced,  how  can  it  be 
eaaieet  and  cheapest  done  ?    By  one  of  two  methods.     The  first  is  by 
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plaint  m  the  CouBty  Court  of  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
lives ;  the  second,  under  the  thirteenth  section  of  5  Geo,  IV.  c,  96 ; 
for,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kettle,  that  section  is  '*  quite  sufficient  for 
the  piirjjose/*  The  eecond  mode  has  the  advantage  of  being  even 
quicker  than  the  first*  The  learned  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  exemplification,  finishes  with  suggesting  tliat  the 
Legislature  would  give  willing  attention  to  proposals  for  any  needed 
amendment  of  the  law,  and  that  neither  masters  nor  men  need  hesitate 
to  ask  any  neighbour  who  deserves  their  mutual  confidence  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  chairman  and  umpire. 

Well,  then,  the  day  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  epoch  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  set  in.  Of  the 
success  with  which  the  system,  in  one  form  or  in  another,  has  been 
put  into  practice  a  number  of  gratifjnng  instances  might  be  adduced. 
Let  one  of  the  latest  be  taken — that  of  the  iron-workers  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  puddlers  of  Blochairn 
felt  themselves  driven  to  a  strike  anent  the  mode  and  manner  of 
working.  On  one  side  were  the  double  furnaces;  on  the  other, 
the  less  productive  sort.  The  men  connected  with  the  latter  com- 
plained of  the  badness  of  the  yield.  Moreover,  when  "cobbles" 
were  made^  no  matter  from  what  cause,  they  were  sent  back  to  the 
puddlera.  Kow,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  broad  Scotland  does  not 
contain  a  set  of  iron-works  at  which  the  men  have  wrought  with 
more  satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  to  themselves  than  had  the 
good  men  of  Blochairn.  But  there  came  one  Charles  Elaydon,  and, 
with  him,  Abraham  Burtt.  Had  William  SmUie  remained,  things 
would  have  continued  to  go  on  well ;  but,  from  the  time  that  Burtt 
took  his  place  under  Mr.  Elaydon,  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have 
sprung  up.  It  soon  grew  into  a  strike ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
Company,  the  strike  was  met  with  a  lock-out.  Of  course,  the  men 
suffered  as  well  as  the  masters.  The  case  of  the  former  took  the  shape 
of  an  appeal  from  the  puddlers  for  the  removal  of  alleged  grievances, 
and  for  an  advance  of  sixpence  on  the  ton*  Upon  this  the  Messrs. 
Hannay  addressed  themselves  to  the  other  employers,  calling  ui>on 
them  to  lock  out  their  men,  in  order  to  stop  them  from  supporting 
those  on  strike  at  Blochairn.  The  consequence  was,  a  general  war 
between  masters  and  men. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  Mr.  John  Kane,  a  member  of  the  Board  of. 
Arbitration  and  Concibation  for  the  North  of  England  Iron  Trade, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  His  sympathies,  as  a  man  and  not  a 
master,  might  have  been  supposed  to  bo  on  the  side  of  the  men 
rather  than  the  masters.  Both,  however,  have  leanied,  in  retro- 
spect at  least,  to  hail  his  advent  as  that  of  an  angel  from  heaven. 
At  any  rate,  he  brought   the  olive-branch  of  peace.     **ThD  good 
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sense  of  the  Scotch  iron-worters  was  displayed,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  masters  excited,"  declares  an  impartial  on-lookcr,  *'  the  moment 
Mr,  Kane  made  his  appearance  with  proposals  of  conciliation  and 
peace.  Those  proposals  were  eagerly  accepted ;  iind,  from  that 
moment,  will  date  the  abolition  of  strikes  in  t^cotland,*'  ^Uthough 
the  iron-workers  had  been  regarded  as  the  least  reasonable  and  moat 
violent  in  their  demands,  they  have  been  the  first,  in  their  own 
country,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration.  They  gladly  accepted 
Mr,  Kane  as  their  referee ;  and  the  masters  not  less  willingly  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daiad  Dale,  a  name  well  known  in 
Scotland.  Visiting  district  upon  district,  and  holding  meeting  upon 
meeting,  Mr.  Kane  put  before  the  men  seven  propositions  which 
seemed  to  him  to  embrace  their  whole  case,  and  rccoinmendcd  them 
to  submit  those  propositions  to  the  masters  as  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
settlement.  The  men  of  Bloehairn  were  to  resume  work,  and  the 
I  masters  were  to  withdraw  tho  general  lock-out.  The  men  at  each 
works  were  to  make  out  in  writing  a  statement  of  their  ckinis,  and 
to  put  them  before  their  respective  emplo3"ers,  signed  by  the  work- 
men, each  for  himself.  A  representative  meeting  of  masters  and 
men,  consisting  of  one  master  and  three  men  from  each  establishment, 
was  to  assemble  in  Glasgow,  to  investigate  the  points  in  dispute,  and, 
by  conciliatory  means,  as  far  as  possible,  to  settle  them.  Any 
question  left  undecided  wus  to  be  submitted,  by  agreement  between 
parties,  to  an  independent  referee.  His  decision  was  to  be  accepted 
by  both  parties  as  final,  for  at  least  a  specified  time.  Pending  the 
inquiry  by  representative  meeting,  and  until  the  appointed  referee 
should  announce  his  award,  tho  hands  were  to  continue  at  work  as 
though  masters  and  men  were  not  at  issue  on  any  point.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  referee  was  to  take  effect  from  the  date  at  which  the  men 
should  resume  work. 

On  Saturday,  the  18tb  of  Juno  last,  these  proposals  were  accepted 
by  the  men,  and  submitted  to  the  masters,  with  the  names  of  two 
men  from  each  of  the  works  attached.  The  masters  were  requested  to 
give  answer  on  the  next  Monday  night.  That  day  pafiised  off  in 
mere  rumours  of  the  temper  prevailing  in  certain  firms.  On  Tues- 
day, however,  the  masters  met  by  delegation,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  put  in  a  written  answer.  The  sum  of  them  all  was  a  unanimous 
agreement  to  accept  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  men,  and  to  com- 
municate that  agreement  each  master  to  his  own  men.  The  result 
will  be,  if  it  has  not  happened  already,  a  permanent  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  tho  Iron  Trade  of  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

The  name  of  David  Dale  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  a 
brief  digression  justified  by  his  own  words  and  indicated  by  the 
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strong-expressed  opinion  of  other  men.  One  of  the  first  advocates 
of  settling  trade  disputes  by  arbitration,  be  was  chosen  first  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  ConciUation  for  the  manu- 
factured iron  trade  of  the  North  of  England.  From  a  deep  and 
general  conviction  of  the  value  of  his  serriccs  in  this  position,  an 
address  was  publicly  presented  to  him  in  the  Central  Hall  of 
Darlington,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  September  hist.  It  has 
the  ooncuiTence  of  no  fewer  than  two-and- twenty  great  companies  or 
large  firms,  being  signed  by  a  representative  employer  and  a  repre- 
sentative operative  attached  to  each,  as  well  as  by  the  vice-president 
and  the  secretaries  of  ibe  Arbitration  Hoard.  The  address  acknow- 
ledges the  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Dale  has  rendered  to  all 
connected  with  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  generally,  in  maintsuning 
peace  and  promoting  prosperity.  "With  great  administrative  ability* 
tact,  and  j udgment/'  say  the  subscribers,  "you  have  brought  to  boar 
upon  the  proceedings  and  discussions  a  truly  conciliatory  spirit, 
enabling  us  on  all  occasions  to  bear  and  forbear  with  each  other ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  we  trust  that  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employed  will  be  henceforth  of  a  thoroughly  harmanious  and  satis- 
factory character." 

In  presenting  this  remarkable  address,  the  Vice-President  stated 
thiit,  of  the  fifty-seven  meetings  hold  by  the  Board,  Mr.  Dale  had 
presided  at  fifty-five,  that  peace  and  plenty  were  the  happy  results, 
and  that  the  masters  were  no  longer  afraid  of  going  into  the  marksttfi 
knowing,  as  they  now  did,  what  wages  they  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
lt>ng  time  to  come.  The  meeting  did  not  end  without  a  practical 
result.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Backbonse,  the  Member  for  Darling- 
ton, seconded  by  Mr.  John  Kane,  a  resolution  was  carried,  setting 
forth  the  experience  in  the  present  instance,  as  "  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Conciliation  tends  to  improve 
trade  and  commerce,  to  promote  confidence  and  trust  in  each  other,' 
and,  above  all,  to  pi-event  the  wilful  waste  of  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  employers  and  workmen  by  strikes  and  lock-outs,'*  In  making 
this  motion,  Mr.  Backhouse  declared  that  he  had  found  the  working 
men  to  be  as  sensible  as  other  men,  and  only  requiring  the  production 
of  the  facts  showing  the  real  state  of  the  tx'ade,  in  order  to  acquiesce  in 
a  reasonable  adjustment.  '*  The  interests  of  the  masters  and  the 
men,''  said  Mr.  Backhouse,  **  arc  identical ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
realise  this,  in  that  proptjrtioii  will  they  be  mutually  benefited. 
These  views  were  corroborated  by  Mr,  Kane,  speaking  from  thi? 
stand-point  of  the  employed.  Arbitration,  be  aflirmed,  was  inva* 
riably  salitilactory  in  its  results,  as  would  be  seen  clearly  when  they 
ahould  become  more  thoroughly  masters  of  the  system.  He  pointed 
out,  as  one  great  practical  recommendation  of  the  system^  that^  darix^ 
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the  arrangement  of  any  difference,  the  works  to  which  it  related 
were  never  tillowod  to  stand  still ;  nor,  while  saying  this,  did  tho 
independent  speaker  shrink  from  asserting,  as  an  indisputable  condi- 
tion  of  success,  the  maintenance  of  orgaEization  among  the  mon  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  masters ;  for  "  the  workmen/'  he  con- 
tended, "  always  benefited  from  the  discipline  and  good  governmeut 
that  followed,  and  were  better  dealt  with  than  when  they  were  frag- 
mentary." Finally,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  ironmasters 
and  the  iron  men  in  Staffordshire  were  so  tardy  in  perceiving  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system,  and  persisted  in  adhering  to  the 
wastefulness  and  irritation  of  the  old. 

The  great  feature  of  this  happy  meeting  was,  Mr.  Dale's  reply  to 
the  Address.  It  is  not  practicable  on  this  occasion  to  recapitulate  the 
topics  on  which  he  touched.  For  two  years,  during  which  the 
malleable  iron  trade  had  been  idle  (1835 — ()j,  arbitration  had  now 
given  it  two  years  of  uninteiTupted  progress.  Ho  advocated  the 
appointment  of  an  umpire  year  by  year,  instead  of  one  for  each  time  ; 
since,  although,  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  this  choice  had  been 
necessary,  it  was  unanimous,  it  was  obviously  better  to  have  at 
hand  an  umpire  who  had  not  been  chosen  during  any  excitement 
about  tho  question  on  which  he  was  called  in.  He  also  recommended 
the  adoption  of  time  bargains  on  Mr,  Kettle's  principle.  lie  had 
no  hesitation,  he  observed,  in  sa)^ing  that  a  master  might  offer  five 
per  cent,  higher  wages  for  a  twelvemonth's  bargain,  than  when 
uncertain  how  wages  might  rise  or  fall.  Such  time  bargains  as  had 
been  already  made  had  been  faithfully  observed.  As  to  the  working 
of  their  conciliation  machinery,  in  no  case  had  the  standing  com- 
mittee failed  ;  and  the  Board  had  been  confined,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  functions,  to  general  questions  of  wages  or  of  rules,  affecting  tho 
whole  trade.  With  respect  to  the  two  instances  in  which  an 
umpire  had  been  called  in  {in  the  first,  Mr.  Xettlo ;  in  the 
second,  31  r.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.),  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  facts 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  difliciilty.  But  this  was  got  over  without 
any  such  disclosure  of  the  affairs  of  individual  firms,  either  to 
their  own  or  to  other  men,  as  had  been  conjured  up  in  tho  imagi- 
nations of  some  sensitive  employers*  The  questions  turned  upon 
the  price  of  iron,  its  advance,  and  the  extent  of  that  advance, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  one  place  with  tho 
wages  paid  in  other  districts.  The  employers,  Mr.  Dale  explained, 
extracted  from  their  books  the  net  average  prices  for  the  two  periods 
under  consideration.  From  those  extracts  the  secretaries  framed  a 
table  of  averages,  which,  and  which  only,  was  laid  before  the  Board. 
The  umpire  alone  had  sight  of  the  details,  with  leave  to  verify 
them  by  comparison  with  the  respective  books.     As  to  the  rate  of 
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wages,  the  secretaries  obtained  authoritative  and  official  inforaaation, 
and,  by  this  simple  process,  prevented  **  a  series  of  most  conflicting 
and  most  inconsistent  statements  on  either  side."  To  the  men,  Mr, 
Dale,  in  conclusion,  gave  good  advice  as  to  the  concurrent  election 
of  their  best  men  to  represent  them,  and  acquiescence  in  decisions 
come  to  by  them  at  the  Board  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judg- 
ment upon  ascertained  facts  \  while  to  the  masters  he  observed,  that 
they  might  depend  upon  it  the  day  for  feudal,  or,  if  they  pleased, 
patriarchal  relations,  had  gone  ntterly  and  for  ever  by. 

A  fair  example  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  men  with  respect  j 
to  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  of  Arbitration  is  presented  in  the  draft 
of  a  scheme  for  that  purpose  which  the  operative  builders  of  Liver- 
pool have  recently  laid  before  the  Associated  Masters.     It  is  proposed 
to  be  applied  to  all  master  builders,  tradesmen,  and  operatives  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade  in  any  of  its  branches.     The  court  to 
be  constituted  is  to  be  extra-judicial.      It  is  to  consist  of  employers 
and  employed  in  equal  numbers.     The  members  are  to  be  chosen  at 
a  yearly  meeting  of  each  body  electing.     Each  branch  of  the  trade  id 
to  return  six  masters  and  as  many  men.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
persons  thus  authorised  to  act,  they  are  to  choose  a  president,  and  i 
also  a  vice-president,  to  take  the  president's  place  in  his  unavoidable' 
absence.     The  whole  Court,  being  constituted,  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  sections*  The  first  will  be  a  Court  of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  . 
one  employer  and  one  workman,  each  belonging  to  tlie  branch  of] 
the  trade  in  which  the  dispute  to  be  conciliated  shall  have  arisen ; 
the  second  will  be  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  coniposed  of  .six  employers 
and  as  many  workmen^  all  pertaining  to  the  particular  oi*eupation  to 
which  the  question  to  be  decided  relates  ;  the  third  is  designed  as  al 
Special  Court,  and  will  consist  of  the  president,  and  of  one  master  and  j 
one  man  from  each  branch  of  the  whole  trade.     The  province  of  the 
Court  of  Conciliation  will  bo  to  conciliate  parties  in  any  concern  in 
v/hich  small  differences  may  have  arisen,  referring  the  matter,  if 
parties  cannot  be  conciliated,  to  the  second  court.     The  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  thus  to  serve  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  that  of  Con- 
ciliation, and  also  to  settle  disputes  arising  in  any  particular  branch 
of  the  trade.  The  Special  Court  is  to  be  a  Court  of  Pinal  Appeal  from 
the  second,  and  is  to  take  action  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
affecting  the  whole  trade  in  all  its  branches.     In  questions  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Conciliation,  the  parties  are  to  appc^ar  in  person, 
but  the  employer  may  send  his  foreman  to  represent  him ;  and,  should 
the  dispute  have  arisen  with  the  foreman,  the  proceedings  are  to 
be  private.     The  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  Special  Court  are  to  be 
in  all  cases  public ;  and,  before  them,  parties  may  appear  either  in 
person  or,  as  in  the  County  Courts,  by  counsel  or  by  attorney.     The 
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Conrts  are  to  take  notice  of  all  differencea  ariaing;  but,  in  cases 
affecting  tlic  future  rate  of  wages  or  the  future  hours  of  work,  their 
decisions  are  to  be  held  binding  for  six  months  only.  In  all  cases, 
the  majority  is  to  decide ;  and,  should  the  votes  be  equal,  the  president 
is  to  g^ive  the  casting  vote. 

The  etforts  that  have  been  made  by  law  or  with  consent^ — in  the 
fornaer  way  with  little  success,  but  in  the  latter  not  without  much 
encouragement — to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
masters  and  men,  are  in  themselves  a  proof  that  the  time  had  come 
for  ending  the  long,  irritating,  wasteful,  and,  for  any  good  purpose, 
fruitless  war  between  capital  and  labour.  Trades*  unions  could  not 
but  exist  under  a  state  of  the  law  which  left  individual  rights  freely 
to  express,  asaert,  and  associate  themselves.  These  unions,  no  doubt, 
appeared  formidalile  to  an  unpleasant  degree  when  associated  in 
apprehensive  minds,  and  even  in  fact,  with  etrikea,  if  not  with  out- 
bursts of  temper  scarcely  consistent  with  submission  to  that  very 
law  which  gives  the  right  of  association  for  a  common  legal  purpose. 
The  principle  of  unionism  had  its  fuUest  and  most  powerful 
expression  in  the  levies  of  aid  from  a  whole  trade  to  those  of  that 
trade  engaged  in  a  limited  strike.  During  the  stage  of  passionate 
excitement,  the  masters,  thus  foiled,  could  perceive  no  one  kind  of 
combination  more  suitable  or  more  effective  than  that  of  a  lock-out 
put  in  force  against  the  sympathisers.  This  was  naturally  productive 
of  hot  wars,  the  duration  of  which  depended,  IDce  that  of  wars  in 
general,  on  the  means  of  endurance  possessed  by  the  combatants. 

But,  in  the  waging  of  these  wars,  the  masters,  if  they  did  not  quite 
lose  the  Gallican  notion  of  their  own  infinite  superiority,  learned,  at 
least,  to  look  upon  their  antagonists  in  the  field  with  different  eyes 
from  those  which  had  before  taught  them  to  despise  where  they 
ought  to  have  respected.  They  discovered  that  the  trades*  unions, 
whether  good  or  bad  things,  were  led  by  men  in  whom  there  dwelt 
an  animating  t^pirit  very  different  from  that  which  possessed  the 
Luddites  and  the  rick-bumera  of  former  years.  The  working  men, 
under  this  new  order  of  leaders,  had  ceased  to  do  evil,  and  learned 
to  do  welL  The  iile  and  stupid  outrages  of  the  times  of  ignorance 
gradually  and  all  but  universally  disappeared.  Reason  took  the 
place  of  passion,  and  patience  of  perversity.  In  one  word,  the 
captains  of  tlie  united  hosts  began  by  frowning  down  brute  force 
and  sheer  resentment,  and  then  proceeded  to  unfurl  a  flag  inscribed 
with  nothing  more  sanguinary  or  terrible  than  "  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration/'  If,  with  nny  promptitude,  the  masters  have  responded 
to  the  call,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  may  have  honestly  and 
heartily  done  so,  let  them  receive  free,  full,  and  stintless  credit, 
Happy  day,  when,  as  one  of  the  foremost  conciliators  on  the  side  of 
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the  men  expresses  it,  both  sides  shall  confess  fighting  to  be  wor»©' 
than  useless,  and  both  anticipate  a  material  gain  from  laying  down 
their  arms  together  ! 

Perhaps,  indeed,  a  belter  form  of  considering  the  subject  the  facts 
of  which  have  in  preceding  pages  been  succinctly,  but,  it  is  hoped^ 
lucidly,  simimarised,  cannot  be  devised  than  that  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  clear-headed  writer  alluded  to  has  set  before  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  form  of  arbitration  to  be  preferred  ? 

Might  one  form  be  more  suitable  for  one  trade,  and  anothex  for 
another  trade  P 

Ought  the  awards  of  voluntary  Boards  to  be  made  legally  bindings 
or  shouhl  they  be  left  to  their  chance  of  voluntary  fulfibncnt  ? 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  give  power  to  the  Boards  to  assist,  by 
inquiry  and  judgment,  in  the  formation  and  settlement  of  rules  for 
the  trades  which  they  respectively  represent  ? 

Can  such  systems  of  arbitration  as  have  been  declared  by  law  be 
so  assimilated  to  the  practice  of  voluntary  Boards  as  to  strengthen 
the  principle  and  increase  its  usefulness  and  success  ? 

There  can  be  no  present  doubt  that  the  system  of  voluntary 
arbitration  has  been  preferred,  and  deserves  to  be  preferred,  to  the 
systems  laid  down  by  law.  The  Masters'  and  Servants*  Act  is  not 
wholly  inoperative  ;  but  it  is  altogether  ineffective.  The  Act  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  with  perfect  respect  be  it  said,  is  a  dead  letter.  The 
method  that  is  to  succeed  must  neither  confine  itself  to  the  pressent 
nor  let  tho  present  grow-  unmanageable  before  it  interferes.  Tho 
conciliators  or  the  arbitrators  must  not  be  to  seek  because  they  are 
wanted  in  an  emergency ;  but  they  must  be  at  hand,  lest  an 
emergency  should  arise.  A  hasty  choice  is  almost  certainly  a  bad 
choice.  The  fire-engine  must  be  ready  before  the  flames  burst  forth^ 
or  the  house  will  be  burned  down.  Without  an  established  Board, 
there  would  be  a  temptation  on  masters  and  men  to  take  advantage  of 
each  other  ;  but,  a  tribunal  being  in  existence  which  both  have  helped 
to  form,  and  concur  in  supporting,  they  are  deterred  fixmi  asking 
what  mere  sclfishnesa  might  dictate,  or  from  refusing  what  plain 
justice  mig-ht  demand.  When  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  are 
friendly,  then  is  the  lime  for  instituting  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  to 
which  the  representatives  of  both  will  loyally  submit,  and  which,  in 
the  working  of  it,  shall  inspire  confidence  and  command  respect. 

The  experience  of  France  and  that  of  England,  so  far  as  thej"  have 
run  in  the  same  channel,  combine  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a 
flexible  and  elastic  scheme  of  arbitration  over  one  rigorously  defined 
and  restricted.  Trade  is  trade,  no  doubt ;  but  one  trade  dilfers  from 
another.  Many  circumstances  of  different  kinds  are  easily  conceiv- 
able as  demanding  ibr  success  in  this  direction  or  in  that  a  pliant 
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.  ffusceptible  of  adaptation  to  occasions.  To  the  unpractical  eye, 
a  "Board  armed  with  legal  powers  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  positive 
advantages  ;  but  what  a  voluntary  Board  may  lose,  if  it  do  lose,  in 
that  direction,  is  made  up  in  freedom  from  those  forms  and  trammels 
which  put  the  statutory  arbitrators  into  a  strait -jacket.  Young 
David  looked  in  Saul's  armour  as  fierce  as  any  knight  in  Lord 
Mayor's  Show;  but  then,  he  could  not  even  move  imder  it.  There 
must  be  in  conciliation  or  in  arbitration  the  utmost  liberty  for  the 
play  of  all  those  influences  which  determine  the  character  of  a  trade 
dispute,  bring  out  facts  in  exact  form  and  in  full  light,  and  overpower 
the  prejudice  and  the  passion  which  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  question,  by  the  dispassionate  expression  and  auasive  application 
of  that  special  knowledge  which  both  sides  are  ready  to  endorse 
when  free  from  those  agitations  of  the  spirits  which  interfere  with  a 
judgment  according  to  knowledge. 

The  question,  Ought  the  awaixis  of  voluntary  Boards  to  bo  made 
legally  binding  ?  has  been  really  opened,  if  not  decided,  by  ^Ir,  Kettle, 
without  putting  it  in  precise  logical  form.  The  principal  thing  is, 
that  the  arbitration  should  begin  well.  The  Potteries'  Board  ask 
masters  to  join  in  one  written  statement  of  the  case.  Such  a  case 
might  seem  to  be  self-setfled.  But  those  who  agree  upon  the  facts, 
may  still  dispute  upon  deductions  from  them.  However,  a  statement 
of  the  kind  named  must  greatly  simplify  and  shorten  the  work  of 
conciliation  or  of  arbitration,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Fule,  never- 
theless, is  not  of  universal  application.  The  pi*actical  efficiency  of  a 
Board  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  ease  of  access  to  it ;  and  some 
workmen ,  if  not  a  few  masters,  are  not  particularly  good  hands  at 
written  statement.  Equality  of  represenation  on  the  Board  is  a  very 
main  thing.  It  should  be  strictly  preserved  on  the  oecurrence  of 
individual  absences.  This  is  one  of  the  discoveries  which  experience 
has  revealed  to  the  Nottingham  Board,  besides  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Mundella  about  the  inexpeflieney  of  a  casting-vote  in  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  Board.  This  error,  corrected  at  Nottingham,  was 
avoided  in  the  Potteries  and  in  the  Iron  Trade ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  plan  pursued  at  Wolverhampton. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  to  the  highest  utility  of  Boards  of  Arbitra- 
tion, that  tho  awards  for  which  they  have  been  asked  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  should  be  faithfully  carried  out.  None  but  very  foolish 
men  and  ver}"-  short-sighted  masters  could  wish  it  otherwise.  Let 
both  parties  know  that  the  award  will  carry  force,  and  they  will  then 
see  sense  in  having  a  Board  ;  but  which  of  them,  in  their  right  minds, 
would  come  before  a  Board  that  might  pronounce  an  opinion  indcctl, 
but  bad  not  the  power  to  settle  anything  P  We  agree,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Kettle,  that  the  award  should  bo  carefully  given,  under  such 
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circumstances,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country  would  recognise  to  be  binding.  It  is  certain  that  dc^cisioIL9 
come  to  by  such  men,  and  under  such  circumstances,  have  the 
strongeat  moral  claims  to  our  recognition,  limitation  of  time  and  other 
circumstances  always  being  borne  in  mind. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  Board  of  Arbitration  ought  not  to  be 
precluded  from  prospective  questions,  even  to  the  extent  of  dealing 
with  the  rate  of  wages^  it  should  not  be  prohibited  from  taking  up 
questions  of  trade  rule.     The  way  to  avoid  particular  disputes  is  to 
elicit  general  agreement  j  and  general  agreement,  when  elicited,  can 
be  in  no  way  recorded  so  advantageously  aa  in  the  adoption  of  rules 
which  embody  and  formalise  it.     To  hand  over  this  power  to  any 
mere  court  of  law,  though  created  by  Lord  St.  Leonardo'  Act,  wot 
be  a  great  mistake  ;  but  it  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  arbitratoril 
who  are  the  sympathising  representatives  of  both  parties  intereste^l, 
and  who  pretend  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  truth,  reason,  andg 
persuasion.    These  are  Hot  mediating  or  judging  between  parties  thatrl 
may  never  meet  again,  but  between  members  of  the  very  industry  to 
which  both  the  Board  and  the  jjarties  before  it  all  belong.    Unle 
indeed,  the  Eoard  have  leave  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  trad 
rules,  the  benefit  of  their  wisest  and  jusfceat  awards  might  be  confined 
to  the  parties  immediately  before  them ;  whereas,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  they  are  adapted  to  be  as  useful  to  the  whole  trade  as  to  the 
contending  litigants. 

If  i\\\i  view  taken  by  Jlr.  Kettle  be  sustained,  it  would  seem  doubt- 
ful whether  voluntary  arbitration,  as  practised  in  the  recent  form 
above  mentioned,  would  gain  much  or  anything  by  the  addition  of 
aught  contfiined  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  The  greatest  success 
voluntary  Boards  hais  been  in  the  doing  of  that  in  which  both  thoa 
Acts  failed.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Board,  it  was  one 
remarked,  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  upon  the  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid  in  future.  The  last  important  meeting  of  the  Iron  Trade 
Board  was  to  settle  the  price  of  labour  for  the  next  twelve  months* 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Potteries  Board,  a  question  of  prices  with 
a  view  to  the  future  was  examined  and  settled.  Each  of  these  three 
voluntary  Boards,  in  their  unfettered  freedom,  did  acts  which  no  form 
of  arbitration  known  to  the  law  wotild  have  allowed  to  be  done.  ThaJ 
unlimited  scope  given  to  the  voluntary  Boards  is,  next  to  their  im- 
partiality, their  grand  recommendation,  because  they  can  take  up  and 
deal  with  any  questions  whatever  of  interest  to  masters  and  work- 
men in  their  respective  trades. 

George  Potter. 
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''pHE  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  having  receiyed  from  him 
J-  a  divine  commission,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  found  and 
organize  the  Christian  Church,  our  first  consideration  respecting  the 
Christian  Ministry  must  be  to  learn  from  the  New  Testament  what 
they  ordered  or  sanctioned  for  this  important  purpose;  and  the 
opinions  or  practices  of  later  times  must  he  approved  or  condemned 
according"  as  they  harmonize  with  the  apostoUc  institution,  or  are 
irreconcileable  with  it. 

The  Cliristian  Ministry  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  appears  in 
two  distinct  forms  ;  one  of  which  prohahly  had,  at  any  rate  in  some 
places,  an  earlier  existence  than  the  other,  though  both  for  a  while 
stood  as  it  were  side  by  side,  until  the  former  gradually  passed  away, 
leaving  the  other  still  in  force  to  become  a  permanent  institution  in 
the  Church. 

These  two  fomia  may  be  called,  "  The  Ministry  of  Gifts,'*  and 
"  The  Ministry  of  Orders." 

The  Minidrij  of  Gifts  comes  first.  It  belonged  to  the  Apostolic 
times  alone,  when  preternatural  or  spiritual  gifts  (xapi^fitira)  were 
abundantly  shed  abroad  in  the  Church,  In  the  earliest  part  of  this 
period  it  was  exercised  the  most  extensively,  and  probably  in  some 
places  exclusively,  before  the  ministry  of  the  other  form  was  suffi- 
ciently matured. 

Some  of  the  spiritual  gifts  then  bestowed  were  specially  adapted 
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for  congregational  use,  and  the  edification  af  religloiis 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  given  for  the  express  purpcwio  of 
ing   what  must  have  been  a  pressing  want, — ^sonnd  instmc 
impreagive  exhortation,  and  fervent  but  enlightened  prayers,  in  the 
nevdy  gathered  Christian  congregi^kms. 

It  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
connection  with  the  Church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xi. — xiv.)  that  the 
public  worship  there  was  not  cotiductcd  by  one  or  two  peraona 
expressly  chosen  and  appointed  to  the  office ;  but  any  ono  who 
possessed  a  x«ptff^a  available  for  general  edification,  was  at  liberty 
either  to  pray  or  to  prophesy,— to  address  words  of  exhortatioD, 
iust ruction,  or  encouragement,— and,  in  short,  to  exercise  his  gifU 
with  the  fidl  sanction  of  the  apostolic  authority,  and  without  any 
other  restraint  than  a  conformity  to  such  general  admonitions  as — 
**  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,"  **  Let  all  things  be  don^^ 
decently  and  in  order."  1^1 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  this  Ministry  of  Gifts,  which  it  ^^^ 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  here ;  as  it  was,  from  its  very  nature,  only 
for  a  time.     It  was  liable  to  obvious  abuses,  and  it  did  not  contain 
the  elements  of  order  and  sobriety  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  it 
suitable  for  a  permanent  institution. 

T/te  Mimtrfj  of  Ordir^t  which  gradually  superseded  it,  and  with 
which  we  are  now  especially  concerned,  was  exercised  by  men 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  ordained,  or  solemnly  appoint^  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  to. minister  in  Christian  churches. 

This  ministry  may  possibly  in  some  localities,  as  at  Jernsaleni. 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  earliest  labours  of  the  Apostles ; 
in  other  places  it  may  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  date ;  but 
long  before  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  it  hud  become  a  generally 
received  and  ordinary  institution  throughout  the  Churches.  And  as 
doubtless  many  of  those  who  were  thus  formally  ordained  were  also 
possessors  of  spiritual  gifts,  the  earlier  ministrations,  which  these 
gifts  supplied,  must  commonly  have  passed  into  the  later  form 
without  difficulty,  or  any  painful  change,  until  at  last  they  were 
quietly  merged  in  its  permanent  establishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  marked  and  significant  ommions  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  first  appointment  of 
ordained  men  to  minister  in  church  offices*  But  after  a  time,  the 
two  orders  of  Elders  for  Presbyters,  wptifflvTtpm),  and  Deaeona, 
^idtcomtf  appear  as  well-known  titles,  and  in  the  later  books  of  the 
New  Testament  their  functions  are  alluded  to  as  already  familiar  in 
the  Chiirch. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Christian  presbyters  are  mentioned 
is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  when  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
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Cbristiana  in  Judaea  against  the  predicted  famine  was  "sent  to  the 
ciders  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul."  Not  long;  after  thia 
the  same  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  their  first  apostolic  journey  in  Aflia 
Minor,  •*  ordained  elders  in  everj^  church  "  which  they  were  enabled 
to  establish  in  those  countries ;  and  the  office  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  other  parts  of  tiie  New  Testament. 

The  first  mention  of  Beacons  (Suwcovot)  by  name  as  a  distinct  Order 
in  the  Ministry  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians; 
and  the  title  only  occurs  again  in  the  Apostle's  pastoral  injunctions 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  That  the  order  of  deacons  is  so 
seldom  expressly  named  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  circiun stance 
that  the  title  of  elder  or  presbyter  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general 
appellation  for  church  officers,  including  the  inferior  order  of 
deacons ;  as  it  sometimes  embraced  also  the  higher  office  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus  St.  Paul  gives  directions  to  Timothy  for  ordaining 
elders  and  deacons,  while  in  similar  directions  to  Titus  he  names 
elders  only.  Whether  deacons  are  alluded  to  at  a  much  earlier  date 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  decided  with  positive  certainty.  The 
seven,  who  were  selected  to  superintend  the  daily  ministration  of 
the  tables  spread  for  the  poorer  Christians,  were  generally  looked 
upon  as  deacons  by  the  early  post-apostolic  Church,  which  con- 
sidered their  appointment  as  the  first  institution  of  the  diaconatc ; 
and  from  the  number  appointed  on  this  occasidn  some  churches, — 
for  example,  the  Church  at  Homo  in  the  third  century,— confined 
themselves  to  seven  deacons,  and  when  a  larger  number  was  required 
the  later  office  of  SHb-Dcacon  supplied  the  want.  The  Council  of 
Neo-Coesarea,  ajx  315,  expressly  directed  that  this  number  should 
be  maintcained  in  all  churches,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  so 
ordered  in  the  history  of  their  institution.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  these  seven  are  never  culled  deacons  in  the  New  Testament ; 
that  they  were  officers  selected  entirely  from  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  poor  belonging  10  that  class,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  alleged  neglect,  in  connection  with  which  they  are 
incidentally  mentioned ;  and  that  if  they  were  deacons,  there  must 
have  been  Hebrew  deacons  appointed  before. 

The  duties  which  belonged  to  these  ministerial  offices  are  nowhere 
formally  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
presbyters  in  particular,  they  may  be  gathered  in  some  detail  from 
the  scattered  notices  which  here  and  there  occur. 

As  men  appointe<l  by  the  Apostles,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  holding  a  sacred  office  approved  of  by  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church,  they  were  charged  **  to  feed  {iTotfj.aiv€Lv)  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers."  It  was  their 
duty  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  in  religious  things  over 
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the  body  of  ChristLnns  among  whom  they  ministered,  and  whom 
they  were  to  tend  after  the  similitude  of  a  shepherd*^  care.  In  this, 
their  pastoral  office,  therefore,  they  had  an  authority  given  t-o  them, 
not  as  lords  or  masters  over  their  respective  congreg-atians,  but  as 
those  who  were  to  be  their  guides  and  leaders,  their  pattern  and 
example.  They  were  to  hold  fast  themselves,  and  to  teach  othere, 
all  divine  truths,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  or  imparted  by  the 
Apostles, — to  warn  or  rebuke  the  unruly,  to  support  the  weak,  to 
bring  back  the  wandering,  to  build  up  the  faithful,  to  convince  guin- 
sayers  and  opposers,  and  to  animate  and  encourage  all  in  godliness 
of  living.  Of  their  special  duties  in  the  assemblies  for  Chriatiaii 
worship  no  account  is  given.  But  as  a  presbyter  was  required  to  be 
*<  apt  to  teach,"  to  ^'  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,**  and  generally 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  congregation,  he  doubtless  led  tho  devotions 
of  the  people,  delivering  to  them  those  expository  addresses  or 
practical  exhortations  whicb  were  comprised  under  the  head  of 
"  prophesying,"  and  were  the  originals  of  our  modern  sermons  ;  and 
administering  all  public  ordinances  for  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

In  close  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  presbyter's  nunisterial 
duties,  is  the  account  given  of  them  in  the  solemn  address  in  our 
Ordination  Ser%'ice  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  **  Order  of  the 
Priesthood  "  in  our  Church* 

The  duties  of  deacons,  which  are,  however,  very  scantily  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament,  appear  to  have  been  to  render  a  general 
assistance  to  tho  presbyters  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  to  perform 
such  services  as  were  needful  in  a  well-ordered  Cbristian  community, 
without  being  immediately  connected  with  religious  teaching  or 
divine  ordinances.  At  tho  same  time,  since  deacons  were  required 
to  be  men  '*  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience/* 
and  by  using  the  office  well  *'  acquired  great  boldness  "- — -or  rather 
freedom  of  speechj  Trappfplav — **La  the  faith  which  is  in  Cbnst 
Jesus,*'  we  may  infer  that  they  also  took  some  part  in  the  work  of 
instruction  and  the  propagation  of  Christian  doctrine.  If  the  seven, 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi.,  were  really  deacons,  it  would  follow  that  one 
special  duty  of  this  Order  was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor» 
and  to  superintend  the  disbursement  of  the  contributions  for  their 
relief.  And  in  the  post- apostolic  times  this  was  generally  considered 
to  be  the  case ;  whence  deacons  are  called  by  Jerome,  "  attendants 
on  tables  and  widows." 

In  these  times  also,  especially  after  the  third  century,  it  was  their 
duty  to  look  into  the  morals  and  behaviour  of  the  people,  reporting 
particular  cases  to  the  presbyters  or  bishop.  And  in  connection  with 
public  worship,  they  had  charge  of  thg  sacred  vesselB  used  in 
administering  the   Lord's  Supper,  and  at  the  celebration  of  this 
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snerament  they  received  the  people's  offerings,  and  prenented  them 
to  the  officiating  minister.  In  the  second  century,  as  mentioned  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  his  **  Apology/'  they  distributed  the  Eucharistic 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so  if  a  presbyter  was  present*  They  acted  also,  in  the 
fourth  century,  as  directors  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  whence 
they  were  termed  *' sacred  heralds''  ('IcpoK^puwcg)^  telling  the  people 
when  to  pray,  and  what  to  pray  for,  and  keeping  order  iu  the  church. 
On  some  occasions  the  deacon  appears  to  have  been  a  special  or 
confidential  attendant  on  the  bishop,  and  so  have  gained  great  power 
and  influence  in  the  Church. 

There  is  no  intimation  of  any  such  duties  as  these  being  discharged 
by  deacons  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the  absence  of  express 
injunctions  of  apostolic  authority,  it  was  competent  for  any  church 
at  any  time  to  alter  or  add  to  the  functions  of  these  or  of  any  other 
officers  in  its  service.  In  our  own  communion  the  duties  of  the 
diaconato  are  in  theory  not  very  different  from  those  which  were  most 
usually  attached  to  it  in  the  early  Church,  aa  appears  from  the 
description  of  them  in  our  OrdinaL  But  in  pmcim\  at  the  present 
time  the  services  of  a  deacon  diflfer  very  little  from  those  of  a 
presbyter ;  and  the  office  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  the  higher  order. 

In  connection  with  the  ancient  diaconate,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  with  the  greatest  brevity  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  there 
were  deaconesses  as  well  as  deacons;  Phrobe,  who  is  named  in 
Rom.  xvi.  1,  being  a  deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea.  This 
office  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Church ;  but  after  the 
,  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  thought  to  be  undesirable  that 
deaconesses  should  be  formally  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  office  appears  to  have  received  less  con- 
sideration than  before,  and  was  gradually  laid  aside  altogether ; 
'  disappearing  in  Western  Europe  earlier  than  in  the  Eastern  Churchy 
where  traces  of  it  were  still  found  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  IS  nowhere  intimated  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  Christian 
sacraments  were,  or  ought  to  be,  administered  exclusively  by  ordained 
ministers,  or  that  their  efficacy  at  all  depended  upc»n  such  adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  order  and  solemnity,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  became  the  customary  practice  that  they  should  be 
so  administered ;  although  in  coses  of  emergency  lay  baptism  was 
always  considered  valid,  even  in  the  most  sacerdotal  periods  of  the 
Church* 


In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  its 
primitive  state,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what 
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the  apostles  themsclvefi  established  in  the  Churchy  and  what 
afterwards  found  to  be  expedient,  as  a  further  development  of 
polit}.  That,  which  may  justly  claim  to  be  a  legitimate  and  bonefictal 
extension  of  npostolic  order,  must  not  on  that  account  be  conibntided 
witli  ordinances  of  apostolic  institution.  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  omit  all  notice  of  Episcopacy  in  considering  the  offices 
of  presbyters  and  deacons.  These  were  established  in  the  Churches 
by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  while  the  episcopate,  in  the  nxodem 
acceptation  <:»f  the  word,  and  as  a  distinct  clerical  oixler,  does  not 
appear  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was  introduced  into  the  Church 
at  a  later  period. 

That  it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  the  post- apostolic  Church  to  adopt 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  by 
any  one  who  believes  the  Church  itself  to  be  a  lawiul  s^^ciety 
sanctioned  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  That  the  establUhment  of 
Episcopacy  was  a  good  thing  in  its  effects  and  influence,  and  mmy 
therefore  so  far  be  said  to  be  of  divine  origin,  because,  as  Richard 
Hooker  affirms,  "of  all  good  things  God  himself  is  the  author/*  and 
**all  things  are  of  God  which  are  well  done,**  may  be  indisputably 
asserted.  But,  uufortunatcly,  not  contented  with  such  reasonable 
and  indisputable  sanctions,  writers  on  Church  matters  in  all  ag^ 
have  too  often  evinced  a  tendency  to  represent  the  regulations  of 
their  own  time  as  precisely  those  which  were  made  at  the  beginning; 
and  to  insist  on  reterring  to  the  actual  institution  of  the  Aposties  all 
the  existing  ordinances  of  their  own  Churches.  And  thus,  after  the 
general  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  it  was  often  asserted  that  this 
ordinance  emanated  directly  from  the  Apostles,  or  even  from  Christ 
himself;  and  the  more  the  powers  of  bijshops  were  enlarged,  the  more 
boldly  was  a  direct  apostolic  constitution  claimed  for  their  position 
and  authority, 

8uch  assertions  put  forth  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  haTe 
been  often  repeated  even  by  learned  men  in  later  times  without  any 
sufficient  examination  of  their  correctness ;  and  the  unlearned  have 
commonly  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  assertions  have  been  fally 
proved. 

The  assertions  themselves,  however,  as  they  appear  in  writers  cjf 
the  second  and  some  following  centuries,  are  sometimes  obviously 
incorrect  in  matters  of  fact  very  easily  ascertained — sometimes  mere 
suppositions,  more  or  less  extravagant,  of  their  respective  autbora; 
and  the  only  attempted  proof  is  a  reference  to  lists  of  bishope  in 
different  churches,  beginning  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  or  tbose 
who  were  said  to  have  been  placed  there  hy  them,  and  reaching  down 
to  some  later  date.  But  these  lists  are  of  little  or  no  historical  value, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  earliest  names.    If  any  one  Church 
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had  possessed  an  authentic  catalogue  of  this  kind,  we  might  justly 
expect  to  find  it  in  so  important  a  Churcli  as  that  of  Eome.  But  the 
lists  of  the  early  Eoman  bishops  exhihit  so  many  variations  and 
contradictions,  as  they  are  recorded  hy  diiforent  writers,  that  they 
are  evidenlly  of  no  authority  whatcTor :  and  the  archives  of  Churches, 
supposed  to  have  been  kept  from  the  beginning,  were  nothing  but 
oral  traditions,  most  doubtful  when  most  confidently  affirmed. 

The  argument  put  forward  in  more  modern  times  for  proving  the 
Episcopate  to  bo  an  apostolic  institution  from  the  Apostles  thenx- 
eelves  having  been  (as  it  is  alleged)  the  first  biehops>  has  more 
appearance  of  truth  and  validity,  but  in  reality  helps  to  establish  tho 
TOiy  contrary  conclusion.  For  as  the  Apostles  possessed  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  authority  which  legitimately  belonged  to  the 
Episcopal  office  in  after  ages,  not  only  were  there  no  bishops  then, 
but  there  was  not  even  any  need  or  room  for  their  appointment. 

If  we  turn  from  such  questionable  arguments  to  take  our  stand 
upon  solid  gromid,  I  venture  to  think  that  tho  following  conclusions 
are  supported  by  as  strong  historical  evidence  as  sujch  a  subject  can 
well  demand* 

I.  Tird^  that  the  only  bishops  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  simply  presbyters,  called  indifi3erentlj  by  these  names;  the 
same  person  being  a  bishop  or  overseer,  from  his  **  taking  the  over- 
eight  **  of  a  coDgregation ;  and  a  presbyter  or  elder,  from  tho 
reverence  due  to  age. 

II.  Secotidly,  that  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  were 
delegated  by  St.  Paul  to  perfonn  for  him  what  wo  should  now  call 
Episcopal  functions ;  but  they  are  never  called  by  any  name  w^hich 
might  indicate  a  special  order  or  ecclesiastical  office.  Their  com- 
mission was  evidently  an  exceptional  or  temporary  charge,  to  meet 
some  special  wants  in  those  places  during  tho  absence  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  there  is  no  intimation  that  such  appointments  were  needed,  or 
were  made,  or  ought  to  be  made,  in  any  other  Churches  of  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  tho  authority  thus  delegated  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
may  justly  bo  considered  a.^  the  pattern  which  the  Churches  followed 
when  they  found  it  desirable  to  establish  an  Order  superior  to  that 
of  presbyters.  And  if  it  be  thought  that  this  in  ikct  supplies  an 
apostolic  origin  to  the  Episcopal  order,  it  may  be  so  far  admitted  in 
tbia  limited  sense : — an  apostle  having  suggested  the  idca^  and  the 
Churches  afterwards  on  their  own  authority  having  embodied  it  in 
their  ministry. 

III.  Thmihj^  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind, 
because  unintentional,  to  tho  efibct  that  Episcopacy  was  established 
in  different  churches  after  the  dcceasv  of  the  Apostles  who  founded 
them,  and  at  different  tinws;  some  Ckurches  being  considerably  later 
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than  others  in  adopting  this  form  of  government.  Thus  there  was 
evidently  no  bishop  over  the  Church  at  Corinth,  when  Clement  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  some  time  after  the  death  of  St.  PatiL 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, that  St.  John,  after  his  release  from  Patmos,  established 
bishops  in  different  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesos,  it 
proves  that  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  century,  when  that  Apostle 
in  all  probability  alone  survived,  the  Asiatic  Churches  which  he 
visited  had  not  yet  been  placed  under  Episcopal  superintendence.  In 
the  time  of  Ignatius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  there 
were  many  Asiatic  bishoprics.  But  several  years  later,  when 
Polycarp  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  there  was  apparently 
no  bishop  over  that  Church;  and  later  still,  in  Justin  Martyr's 
account  of  Christian  worship  in  his  time,  only  two  orders  of  ministers 
are  seen,  with  no  allusion  to  any  other. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  however,  the  Episcopal  form 
was  probably  established  by  general  consent  in  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Roman  Empire, 

The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
not  doubtful,  or  far  to  seek.  The  want  of  united  action  among 
different  presbyters  of  the  same  Church,  when  they  were  all  of  equal 
authority  j  the  disputes  and  divisions  which  consef^uently  arose ;  and 
the  want,  increasingly  felt,  of  a  centre  of  union  to  draw  and  bind 
together  in  one  harmonious  body  the  different  members  of  each 
Christian  community,  led  naturally  to  the  wise  and  wholesome 
practice  that  one  presbyter  was  to  have  a  superiority  over  the  rest ; 
and  the  name  of  bishop,  which  had  been  common  to  them  aU,  was 
then  restricted  to  the  superior  authority.  This  cause  and  origin  of 
Episcopacy  is  indeed  expressly  acknowledged  by  patristic  testimony 
even  in  the  fourth  century,  when  there  was  so  strong  a  tendency  to 
magnify  the  bishop's  office.  Thus  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Jerome 
(Com.  in  Tit.  i.  7)  "  that  a  presbyter  was  the  same  as  a  bishop  ;  that 
Churches  were  at  fii*st  governed  by  the  common  advice  of  presbyters ; 
that  contentions  among  them  made  it  necessary  to  place  one  of  them 
over  the  others ;  and  that  the  custom  of  the  Church,  rather  than  any 
ordinance  of  the  Lord,  made  bishops  greater  than  the  rest/' 

I  need  not  here  trace  the  progress  of  the  Episcopal  office  from  the 
simple  priority  of  its  original  state  to  the  culmination  of  its  authority 
in  the  Church,  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  at  first  the  Church 
in  every  town  had  its  bishop,  with  a  body  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
imder  hiib  ;  the  Church  consisting  of  a  single  congregation  meeting 
in  one  place  for  public  worship,  the  bishop  himself  performing  all 
the  functions  of  a  presbyter  among  them,  and  having  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  every  member  of  his  flock.     So  that  the  condition 
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of  eacH  Church,  and  tbe  relations  of  Its  ministers  to  one  another,  was 
very  much  like  what  is  seen  in  one  of  our  larger  parishes  in  the 
charge  of  an  iDcumbent,  with  several  curates  working  nnder  him,  and 
with  him,  in  it. 

But  as  the  numbers  of  Christians  increased,  and  were  spread  abroad 
more  widely,  separate  congregations  were  necessarily  formed  and 
multiplied ;  and  bishops  appointed  presbyters  to  take  charge  of  them ; 
until  by  degrees  the  episcopal  office  was  fidly  occupied  with  the 
ordination  and  general  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  other  special 
duties,  without  any  longer  taking  an  active  part  in  parochial  ministra- 
tions. And  thn5  the  episcopate  became  quite  distinct  from  tho  office 
of  the  presbyters ;  and  was  naturally  regarded,  as,  indeed,  it  then 
was,  a  separate  order  in  the  ministry. 

The  Christian  ministry,  in  its  two  orders  instituted  by  the  Apostles, 
and  in  its  subsequent  episcopal  developments,  has  been  so  far  con- 
sidered as  it  appears  in  the  New  Teatament^  and  in  the  period  im* 
mediately  ensuing ;  but  there  still  remain  some  particulars  connected 
with  it  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

The  simple  account  of  the  public  functions  of  Christian  ministers, 
which  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr  towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  shows  that  very  little  deviation  from  the  apostolic  usage 
had  then  taken  place ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  this 
simplicity  began  to  be  marred  by  the  assumption  of  a  more  ostentatious 
style  of  ministration,  and  a  more  imposing  authority ;  which,  having 
invested  the  Christian  minister  with  the  name  and  office  of  a  pne&t^ 
culminated  at  last  in  the  overbearing  pretensions  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  Church  of  Eome.  In  our  own  Church  the  attempt  was  made 
at  the  Reformation  to  bring  back  the  presbyter's  office  as  nearly 
OS  might  be  to  the  apostolic  model,  without  making  more  violent  and 
sudden  changes  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  noble-minded 
Church  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  in  this,  as  in  other 
portions  of  their  work,  faithfully  followed  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  far  as  that  light  gradually  shone  in  upon  their  minds 
with  increasing  clearness ;  but  they  did  not  continue  long  enough  to 
complete  their  labours.  And  their  efforts  never  having  been  sub- 
fiequently  followed  up  in  a  similar  spirit,  some  blemishes,  which  they 
failed  to  notice,  or  could  not  then  remove — some  expressions  which 
savour  more  of  the  liomish  errors,  which  they  desired  to  eliminate, 
than  of  the  apostolic  truth,  which  it  was  their  object  to  restore — have 
not  yet  disappeared  from  our  formularies. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  ministerial  offices  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  ministrations 
essentially  belonging  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  more  parti- 
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cularly  what  the  Apostles  really  intended  their  Church  officers  to  be, 
and  to  do  ;  and  what  they  purposely  and  altogether  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  their  authority  and  duties ;  and  &o  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  soher  judgment  respecting  the  claims  and  assertions  of  po6l* 
apostolic  times. 

And  herein,  with  a  view  to  being  as  distinct  and  clear  as  posaibk^ 
I  will  at  once  state  that  the  theais,  which  I  undertake  to  prove  from  the 
Kew  Testament,  and  from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Apoetiei 
there  recorded,  is,  that — 

The  Chrmiian  mumtrrj  is  not  a  priesthood-^-iA  not  invested  with  any 
sacerdotal  powers — and  has  no  sacerdotal  functions  to  perform. 

I  am  aware  that  the  English  word  'Spriest  '*  is  probably  only  tho 
word  ^*  presbyter/*  abbreviated  in  its  pasisage  into  our  modetra 
language ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  term, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  our  thus  using  it  to  designate  the  truly 
apostolic  office  of  the  wptafimpo^,  or  eider,  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  I  here  use  the  words  Priest  and  Priesthood  only  in  their  other 
and  more  common  sense,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Greek  icpcuf  and 
icoarcta,  and  as  they  are  used,  for  example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
A  priest,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  whose  office  it  is  to 
offer  acceptiible  sacritices  to  God  for  sinfid  man,  and  act  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  God  and  men  in  sacred  things — ^presenting 
the  prayers  of  the  people  to  the  Most  High,  and  imparting  to  thein« 
by  the  power  of  his  official  acts,  the  grace  or  blessiug  which  God  h 
ready  to  bestow.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  I  undertake  to  shair 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  priesthood. 

I.  The  first  evidence  which  I  adduce  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is 
supplied  by  a  consideration  of  the  source  from  whence  the  form  and 
shape  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  derived — the  model 
which  the  Apostles  saw  fit  to  imitate  in  the  offices  which  they  insti- 
tuted in  the  Church. 

As  the  Christian  religion  rose  up  out  of  the  very  depth  and  essence 
of  Judaism,  following  it  as  its  fore-ordained  end  and  eonsaramation,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  forms  and  regulations  of  the 
Jewish  Church  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  would  be  retained  and  adapted  to  its  use.  Aad 
the  Apostles,  being  men  deeply  imbued  with  Jewish  feelings,  must 
have  been  inclined  to  deviate  no  further  from  the  customary  observances 
of  their  law  than  their  Divine  Instructor  taught  them  to  be  absolutely 
required.  And  they  must  have  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  give  their  new 
religious  life  and  worship  as  little  innovation  and  strangeness  to 
Jewii*h  minds  as  possible,  by  continuing  whatever  could  consistently 
be  continued  of  their  accustomed  rule  and  order. 

But  when  wo  proceed  to  trace  liow  far  these  anticipation) 
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realized  in  the  apostolic  ordering  of  the  Christian  societies,  wo  meet 

.with  a  pecuharity  in  the  Jews'  religion  which  ninst  be  clearly  appre* 

fhended  betbre  the  retention  or  rejection  of  Jewish  ordinances  in  tho 

[Christian  Church  can  be  rightly  understood ;  but  which,  when  clearly 

[apprehended,  throws  great  light  not  only  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian 

ministTy,  but  also  on  all  tbe  powers  and  functions  which  were  given  to 

it  at  the  first,  or  could  ever  afterwards  be  legitimately  ascribed  to  it. 

Tho  religious  life  of  the  Jews  in  its  outward  practice  and  operation 

"at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  for  at  least  several 

centuries  before  it,  exhibited  a  remarkable  Dtmlism—ii  twofold  system 

— each  part  of  which  was  quite  independent  of  the  other,  although 

they  co-existed  in  harmonious  action  and  combined  effect. 

These  two  parts  were  respectively  centred  in — 

The  Temple — and — Tim  Synagogtie. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Temple,  with  all  its  services,  was  alto- 
J  gether  of  Divine  appointment,  and  no  one  had  authority  to  alter  or 
'add  to  them* 

The  religious  system  of  the  synagogue,  with  all  its  services,  was  of 
human  ap|Kjintment,  and  might  by  man's  authority  be  altered. 

In  the  Temple  was  the  priest,  consecrated  according  to  a  precise 

regulation  and  a  sacerdotal  succession,  laid  down  by  God  himself, 

I  with  the  altar  and  the  sacrifices  at  which  ho  officiated,  the  incense 

which  he  burned,  the  holy  place  into  which  none  but  he  might  enter. 

In  the  synagogue  was  tho  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preacher  or 

I  expounder  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  tho  leader  of  the  common 

devotions  of  the  people,  not  consecrated  by  any  particular  ceremony 

or  restricted  by  any  rule  of  succession,  with  a  reading-desk  or  pulpit, 

,  but  with  no  altar,  sacrifice,  or  incense,  and  no  part  of  the  building 

more  holy  than  the  rest.   And  without  attempting  now  to  dwell  upon 

all  the  remarkable  contrasts  herein  displayed,  it  may  suffice  to  say 

that  the  Temple  exhibited^  in  a  grand  combination  of  typical  places^ 

[persons,  and  actions,  God  dwelling  with  man,  reconciling  tho  world 

[unto  Himself  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  j  and  pardoning^ 

I  justifying,  and  graciously  receiving  those  who  came  to  Him  through 

the  appointed  Saviour  :  while  the  synagogue  exhibited  a  congregation 

of  men,  already  reconciled  to  God,  assembled  as  devout  worshippers 

rfor   prayer  and  praise — for  instruction  in  divine   knowledge,  and 

edification  in  righteous  living.     And  these  two  systems — the  one 

divine,  the  other  human ;   the  one  gorgeous  and  typical,  the  other 

ifiimple  and  real ;    in  the  one,  God  drawing  near  to  man,  in  the  other, 

I  man  drawing  near  to  God — never  clashed  or  interfered  with  each 

other,  were  never  intermingled  or  confounded  together.      **  In  the 

Temple  there  was  no  pulpit,  in  the  synagogu©  there  was  no  altar/* 

qq2 
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Now  it  waa  the  Temple  system,  with  ita  striking  and  ODsthette 

services,  its  associations  of  awe  and  mystery,  and  not  the  simple  and 
imes citing  worship  of  the  synagogue,  that  naturally  appealed  to  the 
imagination  and  ieelings  of  men.  And,  accordingly,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century^  portions  of  this  system  began,  and 
continued  uneeasingly,  to  be  introdueed  into  the  Church  ;  and  in 
particular,  the  idea  of  the  Temple  service  was  imported  into  the 
worship  of  Christian  congregations;  the  Christian  ministry  was 
regarded  as  a  bierarchy-^bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  beeamie 
high-priests,  priests,  and  Levites ;  the  form  and  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  for  public  devotion  were  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuary;  and  a  system  of  sacer- 
dotaliam  grew  np,  and  became  so  inveterate  in  the  Church,  that  it 
still  lingers  to  some  exfent  even  amongst  ourselves,  purified,  indeed, 
of  its  grosser  superstitions,  but  not  altogether  removed  by  the  happy 
influence  of  the  Bcformation. 

Not  80,  however,  was  it  in  the  Apostles*  days,  or  with  any  of  their 
ordinances  and  institutions.  They  retained  and  adapted  to  Christian 
use  some  Jewish  forms  and  regulations,  but  they  were  taken  alto- 
gether, not  from  the  Temple,  but  the  synagogue.  The  offices 
which  they  appointed  in  the  Church,  and  the  duties  and  authority 
which  they  attached  to  them,  together  with  the  regulations  which 
they  made  for  Christian  worship,  bore  no  resemblance  in  name  or  in 
nature  to  the  services  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Temple  ;  but  they  did 
correspond  in  a  most  remarkable  and  unmistakable  manner  with  the 
whole  system  of  the  Jewish  synagogue* 

It  would  take  too  much  space  for  me  to  enumerate  here  all  the 
particulars  of  this  similarity.  They  may  be  found  at  length,  with  the 
whole  subject  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  great  fairness,  in 
Yitringa's  treatise  **  On  the  Sj-nagogue."  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  observe  that  the  Jewish  sjTiagogue  had  its  presbyters  or  elders, 
its  deacons  or  ministers  ;  the  former  being  sometimes  called  bishoij^H 
or  overseers,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  both  degrees  beixt^H 
sometimes  called  elders,  distinguished  as  **  ruling  only,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deacons,  or  "  ruling  and  teaching,"  as  the  presbyters  did  j 
and  these  offices,  together  with  their  suitable  ministrations,  the 
Apostles  transferred  to  Christian  Churches.  The  Apostles,  there- 
fore, having  chosen  the  official  arrangements  of  the  sjTiagogue,  and 
not  of  the  Temple,  as  their  model  for  the  institution  of  Church 
officers,  plainly  indicated  by  this  circumstance  that  no  priestly 
powers  or  duties  were  attached  to  their  ministrations, 

II,  Another  distinct  proof  that  the  office-bearers  appointed  to 
minister  in  the  Apostolic  Church  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  priests, 
or  perform  any  sacerdotal  duties,  is  seen  in  a  condensed  form  in  the 
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T.pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  found  at  large  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  that  Epistle,  as  far  as  its  subject 
reaches,  is  so  valuable  an  epitome.  Wo  there  learn  that  frora  the 
very  nature  of  the  priestly  office,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  hold  it 
to  be  specially  called  and  appointed  by  God,  either  personally  by 
name,  or  according  to  a  divinely-instituted  order  of  siiecession ;  and 
that  only  two  orders  of  priesthood  have  ever  had  this  necessary  divine 
sanction  granted  to  them.  These  two  orders  are  the  Order  of  Aaron 
and  the  Order  of  Mekhizedec.  The  priests  of  the  former  order 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  dispensation  only,  and  have  indisputably 
passed  away.  The  only  priest  after  the  order  of  ilelchizedec  is  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  **  Priest  upon  his  throne,'*  without  a  successor 
in  his  everlasting  priesthood.  In  a  secondary  and  spiritual  sense, 
indeed,  all  those  who  are  in  Christ  partake  of  this  priesthood,  and  in 
Him  are  *' kings  and  priests  unto  God."  But  a  priesthood  claimed 
by  Christian  ministers  as  a  separate  office  in  the  Church,  necessarily 
involves  either  the  daring  assumption  that  they  are  successors  or  vice- 
fjerents  of  Christ  Himself — a  claim  which  no  one,  I  believe,  but  the 
Pope  of  Rome  has  ever  ventured  t-o  make — or  else  the  fatnl  admission 
that  they  are  priests  of  some  other  order,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures 
of  cither  Testament,  and  unsanctioned  by  any  divine  authority. 

III.  A  third  argument,  which  lands  us  in  the  same  conclusion,  is 
deduced  from  the  equality  of  privilege,  or  spiritual  standing-ground 
in  Christ,  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  every  true  Christian. 
It  was  a  truth  clearly  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles,  and  received  with 
imdoubting  and  joyful  confidence  by  the  Church  in  their  days,  how- 
ever it  has  often  unfortunately  been  obscured  or  kept  out  of  sight  in 
•later  times,  that  every  believer  has  himself  an  unrestricted  access  to 
Christ,  and  through  Him  unto  the  Father.  That  Jesus  and  hi^t 
finished  work — Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  with  his 
atoning  blood  and  Justifying  righteousness — Jesus  living  on  earth, 
dying,  rising  again,  ascending  into  heaven,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  ua — is  all 
that  any  man  requires  for  coming  boldly,  so  to  speak,  into  tho  imme- 
diate presence  of  God,  to  receive  the  fulness  of  his  favour  and  bless- 
ing. The  rent  veil  of  the  Temple  at  the  death  of  Christ  indicated 
that  the  "Holiest  of  alP'  was  no  longer  closed  against  sinful  man. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  in  the  New  Testament  that 
besides  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  there  is  any  more  need  of  any 
priest,  or  altar,  or  sacrifice,  or  tnediator,  or  intercessor,  or  propitiator, 
or  any  one  of  whatsoever  office,  name,  or  service,  to  stand  between 
men  and  God,  to  present  their  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace,  or  to 
bring  buck  a  blessing  from  above.  Is  there  any  room  here  for 
thrusting  in  another  priest  ?     Is  there  anything  defective  in  the 
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priesthood  of  Jesiis  Christ,  that  we  should  attempt  to  supplement  it 
with  the  miserable  inter vetition  of  a  poor,  weak,  sinful  leUow- creature 
like  ourselves  ? 

IV.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  yet  a  fourth  and  final  proof  of  my 
assertion  to  be  found  among  the  remarkable  omissioim  of  Holy  Writ. 
In  nothing  is  the  speaking  silence  of  the  New  Testament  more 
complete  and  significant  than  in  the  fact  that  never  i/tere  are 
Christian  ministers  of  any  degree  called  priests.  Neither  the 
Apostles  themselves,  nor  any  office-bearers  whom  they  appointed, 
are  ever  spoken  of  as  having  sacerdotal  powers  or  sacerdot^il  duties 
committed  to  them.  In  no  single  instance  is  any  one  of  the  words 
whieh  describe  the  priesthood  and  its  work,  such  as  Up^v^^  uparuat 
Icparn'tD,  icpovpyco),  OvfTta,  BvcnacTTfpiov,  assigned  to  the  offico  of  the 
Christian  ministry",  or  to  its  ministrations.  Familiar  as  the  Apostles 
were  with  the  striking  ceremonial  of  the  Temple  worship,  and  sometimes 
deriving  from  it  a  figurative  laDguageof  the  greatest  force,  they  never 
employ  terms  of  priestly  import  in  any  manner  which  countenances 
the  supposition  that  they,  or  the  presbyters  of  their  Churches,  were 
acting  as  priests  in  the  congregations  of  Christian  men.  And  when 
it  is  considered  that  before  this  time  neither  the  Apostles  nor  any 
one  else  had  even  so  much  as  ever  heard  of  a  religion  without  a 
visible  priesthood  and  its  necessary  accompaniments ;  and  that,  aft^r 
the  Apostles  were  gone,  the  Church  turned  back  again  to  this  con- 
spicuous clement  of  all  other  religions  ;  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that 
this  negative  argument  from  the  omissions  in  the  New  Testament 
proves  as  strongly  os  any  historic  evidence  can  demonstrate,  that  in 
the  Christianity  which  the  ^Ipostles  preached  and  taught,  there  was 
no  priesthood  or  priestly  ministration  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self— the  one  great  and  sufficient  high*priest  of  the  whole  Church 
of  God, 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  single  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  We  have  an  altar/'  is  sometimes  put  forward  as  oppo^ 
to  what  has  just  been  said; — the  altar  is  then  taken  to  mean  tiie 
communion  table — the  eucharistic  elements  laid  upon  it  are  repre- 
sented as  a  sacrifice — and  the  officiating  minister,  a  priest.  But  such 
a  meaniog  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  violates  the  principles  of 
6ound  exegesis,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  words  themselvea  as  they 
actually  stand.  For  let  us  take  them  in  their  most  literal  and  matter- 
of-fact  statement,  and  what  do  they  declare?  "We  have  an  altar." 
Yes.  The  Jewish  Church  had  an  altar — one  aiisr — not  an  altar  in 
every  sj^nagogue- — but  one,  only,  divinely-sanctioned  altar  in  the 
Temple,  on  which  acceptable  sacrifices  were  placed ;  and  we  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  have  an  altar — arte  altar — not  ten  thoiisand 
altars — not    an    altar   in  every   church — ^but  one,  only,  divinely- 
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sanctioned  altar — the  Cross  of  Christ,  on  whicli  the  one,  full,  perfect, 
and  accepted  sacrifice  was  ofiered  once  for  all  for  us :  and  tbu^  the 
assertion,  *' Wo  have  an  altar,"  confirms  instead  of  invalidating  the 
[preceding  proof. 

And  these  four  proofs,  each  one  hy  itself  complete  and  conclusive, 
must  be  taken  together  in  their  accumulated  force,  In  considering  the 
question  whether  the  Christian  ministry  ia  a  priesthood  or  not : — 

The  proof  from  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ministry— the  synagogue. 

The  proof  from  the  two  orders  of  priesthood  olone  authorized  in 
the  Scriptures* 

The  proof  from  the  position  und  state  of  Christians  in  general. 

The  proof  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament* 

But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  other  colliM:eral  or  secondary  evidence 
by  no  means  void  of  weight,  though  not  hearing  so  directly  on  the 
ibject  as  the  preceding  proofs* 

Thus  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  neither  presbyters  nor  deacons 
were  anointed  like  the  Jewish  priest,  to  consecrate  them  for  their 
ministerial  work ;  but  they  were  admitted  to  their  sacred  ofiices  by 
a  solemn  but  simple  form  of  ordinatton.  And  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  this  ordination — of  the  persona  from  whom  it  was 
received,  and  what  was  conferred  by  it— will  still  further  illustrate 
the  design  and  character  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

I.  There  are  no  rules  prescribed,  nor  any  precise  directions  given, 
in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  form  or  manner  in  which  ministers 
were  to  be  ordained.     But  in  Acts  xiii,  it  is  recorded  that  Paul  and 

I  Barnabas  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  apostlca  by  the  imposition  of 
bands,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  fasting.  And  doubtless  this 
simple  ceremonial,  which  sufficed  for  assigning  the  highest  place  of 
authority  in  the  Church,  was  used  with  appropriate  variations  in  the 
ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons*  And  this  mode  continued  to 
be  used  in  the  post-apostolic  Church,  as  is  eridenced  by  the  directions 
and  the  forms  of  prayer  for  ordinations  in  what  are  called  *'Tho 
Apostolic  Constitutions.*' 

II.  The  persons  who  ordained  Christian  ministers  were  at  first 
natiu-ally  and  necessarily  tho  Apostles.  But  when  fresh  ministers 
were  ordained  in  an  already  constituted  Church,  the  presbyters 
there  present  took  part  in  an  apostle's  ordination,  by  laying  their 
hands  with  him  on  those  who  were  ordained — a  custom  which  has 
been  retained  even  to  our  times,  in  some  slight  respoct,  in  our  own 
Church.     And  it  was  evidently  not  by  an  apostle's  hands  alone  that 

cred  orders  could  be  conferred^  The  authority  to  appoint  Church 
officers  was,  and  is,  inherent  in  every  duly-constituted  Church,  as  the 
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natural  right  of  a  lawful  and  well-organized  society.  And  as  pres* 
byters  might  be  joined  with  an  apostle  iu  ordaining,  bo  might  they 
without  an  apostlo  give  this  sanction  of  ecclesiaatical  authority  in 
the  ordination  of  any  minister  in  their  Church.  And  thus,  not  only 
Timotliy  and  Titus,  who  were  specially  delegated  by  St,  Paul, 
ordained  men  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete ;  but  **  certain  prophets  and 
teachers  "  at  Antioch,  without  any  such  apostolic  delegation,  were 
competent  to  ordain  even  an  ftpostle,  l\Tien  Epis^copacy  was  fully 
established,  it  became  the  ride  that  bishops  only  should  ordain*  But 
this  was  from  no  divine  law  or  apostolic  prescription.  And  the 
Article  of  our  own  Chuifh  is  most  scriptural,  when,  without  any 
allusion  to  bishops,  it  declares  those  to  be  lawfully  ordained  "  who 
are  chosen  and  called  h^  men  who  have  publk;  authority  given  unto 
them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard." 

A  Christian  minister  (whatever  inward  call  he  may  require)  n 
no  other  outward  appointment  than  the  authority  and  commissi 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  ministers.  And  the  visible  Church, 
'•'  being,"  as  Richard  Ilooker  truly  says,  "  the  original  subject  of  all 
power  *'  in  such  matters,  may  make  such  appointments  in  any  mode 
which  may  be  deemed  moat  expedient,  amenable  only  to  the  general 
law  of  decency  and  order. 

III.  What  is  conferred  upon  a  minister  by  his  ordination  is  com* 
monly  said  to  be  a  certain  pmvcr^ — a  power  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual^ 
or  both, — communicated  by  divine  appointment  through  the  handft^M 
of  him  from  whom  the  orders  arc  received.     And  this  power  ha^^ 
been  variously   interpreted   according  to  the   respective   tenets   of 
individuals  or  of  Churches. 

But  with  all  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  the  antiquity  of  such 
opinions,  *ind  to  the  Churches  and  theologians  who  have  held  them, 
I  must,  with  the  New  Testament  in  my  band,  venture  to  affirm,  that 
according  to  it^  divine  teaching  it  cannot  be  shown  that  ordination 
confers  amj  power  at  all;  and  from  what  we  can  gather  from  its 
pages  respecting  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  it 
may  be  confidently  concluded  that  ordination  confers,  not  spiritual 
power,  but  eceksimtkai  mifltoriit/  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  clerii 
office. 

The  words  "power'*  and  **  authority,"  though  very  distinct  in 
mcaniog,  have  often  been  confounded  together;  and  much  confusion 
of  tliought  and  language  has  ensued.     When  the  distinction  betweeni 
them  is  borne  in  mind,  and  the  erroneous  idea  of  the  ministry  beinj 
n  priesthood  is  eliminated,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  seein 
that  authonifj^  and  not  powei%  is  given  by  ordination. 

To  assist  in  substantiating  this,  I  appeal  to  the  words  used  in  the 
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New  Testament  to  denote  ordination ;  and  I  a-^k,  wliat  inference 
may  be  deduced  from  them  ?  The  word  ** ordain"  occurs  very  often 
in  our  English  Teraion,  and  is  nsed  for  any  kind  of  appointment  or 
regulation,  being  applied  indifferently  to  persons  and  to  things.  It 
is  given  as  the  translation  of  no  less  than  twelve  Greek  words  of  very 
different  force  and  meaning,  but  all  implying  some  kind  of  causation, 
appointment,  or  selection.  Of  these  twelve  words,  five  aro  used  of 
persons  appointed  to  some  office;  but  only  two  of  these,  «a^/<rn7/u 
and  x€tpoTOve<j,  are  spoken  of  the  ordination  of  Christian  presbyters. 
The  foi'mer  of  these  two,  KaBicrnjfki,  is  a  word  of  very  wide  and 
general  meaning,  and  signifies  '*  to  set  up,"  **  constitute,"  or  **  place 
in  a  position,"  in  any  way,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The 
other  word,  ^^^tprrraviu),  and  its  corresponding  substantive,  x^'-P^'^^^^^* 
[  were  used  in  post-apostolic  times  for  *'  ordination  "  in  the  strictly 

clesiastical  sense ;  but  as  the  word,  in  both  the  places  where  it  is 
foimd  in  the  New  Testament,  means  simply  selected,  chosen,  or 
appointed, — as  in  Acta  x.  41,  to  be  wltnosses  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  in  tho  other,  2  Cor.  viii.  19,  to  convey  the  contributions  of  Gentile 
churches  to  Jerusalem, — there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
has  any  special  or  diflerent  meaning  when  applied  in  the  other 
passage  to  the  ordination  of  presbyters. 

Neither  of  these  words,  therefore,  implies  anything  more  than  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  becoming 
manner  appointed  to  their  offices,  and  were  authorised  to  act  as 
ministers  in  their  respective  churches,  mthout  expre.'^sing,  or  even 
intimating,  that  any  special  powers  were  thereby  given,  or  anything 
conveyed  to  them,  except  the  /arr/td  authority  which  office-bearers 
in  a  well-constituted  community  must  bo  expected  to  possess. 

I  further  observe  that  all  spiritual  power  is  a  gift  from  God. 
And  power  of  various  kinds  was  thus  given  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  usually  through  the  Apostles'  hands,  in  the  xap^'^/^riTa,  or  spiritual 
gifts,  which  characterized  that  period.  But  these  gifts  were  bestowed 
upon  men  and  women  without  any  connection  with  sacred  orders, 
and  there  is  no  intimation  that  ordination  conferred  them. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  powers  which  they 
imparted,  were  possessed  in  those  days  by  ordained  men,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  such  gifts  were  sometimes  given  them  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination ;  but  it  was  not  hij  their  ordination  that  they 
received  them,  but  by  the  same  means  as  they  were  given  at  other 
times.  The  only  passage  in  the  ITew  Testament  which  M'ems  to 
countenance  the  contrary  supposition  is  the  weU-Imown  verse  in 
1  Tim,  iv.  :  "  Keglcct  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  lapng  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery." 
This  gift  no  doubt  was  a  spiritual  power.     But  this  was  given  to 
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him  by  prophecy,  nr ♦,  by  express  divine  direction ;  and  although 
was  probably  given  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  yet  it  was  g-iven 
not  *'hy  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  but  **triV/i/* 
«>.,  together  mth  this  imposition  of  hands,  /xcra  t\}%  cirt^io-co?  rmv  x^tp^f 
the  presbyters  joining  in  the  ordination,  but  the  gift  being  bestowed 
by  the  hands  of  Paul,  as  in  other  cases :— ^  fact  which  he  himself 
mentions  in  his  second  Epistle  (2  Tim,  i.  0),  when  be  says,  **  Wht^re- 
fore  I  put  theo  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God, 
which  is  in  thee  bf/  the  putting  on  of  tnf/  hands/**— 3t a  rn^  fe-i^ccrciiif- 
It  is  indeed  indubitable  that  such  powers  were  given  only  by  the 
Apostles,  and  therefore,  if  they  did  accompany  t/teir  ordinations,  they 
must  have  ceased  to  do  so  when  the  Apostles  were  no  more ;  and  as 
to  any  power  specially  imparted  by  the  act  of  ordination  inde- 
pendently of  such  gifts,  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  the 
slightest  evidence  of  its  existence,  much  less  of  its  continuation  from 
age  to  age. 

We  are  therefore  brought  again  to  the  conclusion  that  ordination 
gave,  and  still  gives,  ministerial  aiHhoriiy,  and  not  power ;  authority 
to  use  gifts  or  powers  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Church,  as  its  recog- 
nised office-bearers,  but  not  itself  conferring  them.  Hooker,  indeed, 
has  said  that  "  no  man's  gifts  or  qualif  ies  can  make  him  a  minister 
in  holy  things,  unless  ordination  do  give  him  power/'  But  gifts  and 
qualities  do  fjne  power  ;  what  they  do  not  give  is  anthoi-ity  to  mini^t^jr 
in  the  congregation,  which  authority  ordination  supplies. 

Hence  it  is  that  those  amongst  ourselves  who  contend  for  the 
admission  that  a  spiritual  power  is  given  by  the  act  of  ordaining,  if 
they  arc  not  merely  misusing  the  word,  are  driven  to  the  assumption 
(which,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are  usually  not  backward  to  acknow- 
ledge) that  this  power  is  the  power  of  conferring  divine  grace 
through  tho  sQcraraeuts,  of  giving  absolution  to  repentant  sinners, 
and  other  similar  functions;  thus  making  the  effect  of  the  aacra- 
ments  to  depend  upon  something  in  the  administrator,  instead  of  the 
ordinance  of  Christ;  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  adopting  the 
notion  of  a  priestly  office,  which  the  Apostles,  as  before  shown,  did 
not  institute  in  the  Church.  And  as  the  Apostles  established  no 
priesthood,  so  neither  did  they  teach  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
ordinances  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  power  or  status  of  those  who 
administered  them ;  so  neither  did  they  command  any  man  to  con- 
fess his  sins  to  them  or  to  the  presbyters  of  his  Church,  though  it 
might  be  desirable  sometimes  for  Christians  to  *'  confess  their  faulta 
to  one  another/'  It  may  still  be  good  for  a  perplexed  or  burdened 
conscience  to  seek  relief  or  guidance,  by  making  known  its  secret 
troubles  to  some  experienced  and  Bympathixing  Christian  brother — 
and  such  a  one  a  Christian  minister  may  well  in  many  cases  be — hut 
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Ho  such  confession  la  in  any  case  commanded,  nor  13  there  any  advan- 
tage in  making  it  to  a  presbyter,  rather  than  to  any  other 
enlightened  and  prudent  Christian  friend. 

As  to  the  "  grace  of  absolution,"  presumed  to  be  given  by  Christian 
ministers  to  those  who  confess  their  sins,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  pro- 
claimed most  plainly  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  who  would  receive 
their  word— to  all  who  had  "repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  was  the  office  and  duty  of  the 
presbyters  to  do  the  same.  It  is  still  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  Christian  ministers  **  to  declare  and  pronounce  unto  Christ's 
people  that  God  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  timly  repent, 
and  unfeignedly  believe  His  holy  Go^pel/^  But  neither  Apostle  nor 
presbyter  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  far  as  we  know,  pronounced 
absolution  upon  those  who  had  confessed  their  sins,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  them  what  othenvase  they  would  not  have  had;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  the  declaration 
of  God's  forgiveness  to  the  repentant  and  believing  has  any  greater 
efficacy  from  the  mouth  of  an  ordained  presbyter  than  from  that  of 
any  ordinary  Christian. 

And  thus,  again,  by  this  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
ordination  in  the  primitive  Church  we  are  brought  back  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  before — that  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a  priesthood^ 
has  no  priestly  powers  committed  to  it,  nor  any  priestly  acts  to  per- 
form. 

And,  if  this  be  so,  then  several  other  results  of  greater  or  less 
t  importance,  hut  all  of  them  affecting  the  ministerial  position  and 
duties,  will  follow  as  corollaries  from  the  preceding  proposition, 

I.  As  Christian  ministers  we  have  no  altars  in  our  churches,  and 
|«lo  flacritlces  to  offer  upon  them.     When  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  was 

brought  into  the  Church  in  the  third  century,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
'  Lord's  Slipper  was  changed  into  a  sacrifice,  and  the  Lord's  Table  into 
»an  altar;  and  that  sublimely  simple  service  of  the  apostolic  age  was 
gradually  debased  into  a  grievous  superstition.  From  this  our  Church 
was  at  the  Ileformation  happily  delivered.  In  our  Communion 
Service  the  word  **  aitar ''  has  been  carefully  and  purposely  excluded ; 
nor  is  any  other  notion  of  a  sacrifice  therein  allowed  but  that  which 
is  common  to  all  devotional  services,  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  while,  in  the  homily  *'0f  the  worthy  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament,"  it  is  expressly  declared  that  **  we  must  take  heed  lest  of 
the  memory'*  (Lc,  a  memorial)  **  it  be  made  a  sacrifice."  And  we  are 
thus  brought  back  to  the  truly  primitive  Church  for  our  use  and 
apprehension  of  this  holy  ordinance. 

II.  There  being  no  separate  order  of  priesthood  in  the  Chur» 
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every  Christian  having  free  access  to  God  the  heavenly  Father  througl 
Christ  as  his  only  priest,  the  Christian  ministry  was  not  appointed  to 
perform  any  spiritual  functions  of  such  a  nature  that  none  else  could 
perform  them,  but  to  maintain  the  solemnity,  good  order,  and 
regidarity  essential  to  a  legitimate  and  permanent  religious  society. 
There  was,  and  is,  no  spiritual  action  requisite  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  which,  comidcrvd  in  iMfy  might  not  be  done  by  every 
individual  Christian ;  hut  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  things 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order ;  nor,  when  such  order  has  beiJ^H 
established,  is  it  lawful  for  any  one  lightly  to  disregard  its  authority. 
That  there  were  in  the  apostolic  age  no  duties  attached  to  the  clerical 
office  which  might  not  also  (with  a  due  regard  to  order)  be  discharged 
by  the  laity  may  bo  distinctly  proved  from  the  New  Testament ;  but 
to  set  forth  this  proof  would  necessitate  my  trespaseing  too  long  upon 
your  time. 

III.  The  clergy,  not  being  a  priestly  caste  or  order  of  men 
inrested  with  sacerdotal  powers  to  stand  between  God  and  the 
Church  at  large,  but  functionaries  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  general  edification,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong,  and  derive  their  ministerial  authority 
from  it.  And  to  express  what  I  have  to  say  in  more  forcible  words 
than  my  own,  I  will  quote  those  of  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
remarks  ;— 

"  That  the  clergy  are  merely  the  faDctionarios  of  the  particular  Church 
of  which  they  are  members  ;  that  it  is  in  that  capacity  only  that  they 
derive  their  station  and  power  from  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  given 
by  Him  to  Christian  communities ;  that  their  authority  therefore  cornea 
direct  from  the  society  so  constituted,  in  whoso  name  and  behalf  they  act 
as  its  representatives,  just  to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and 
directed  them  to  n^V—The  Kifufdom  of  Chkt  detinmted,  p,  256. 

IV.  The  dogma  of  the  so-called  "  apostolical  succession  "  falls  to 
the  ground,  together  with  the  notion  of  sacerdotal  powers  jxissessed 
by  Christian  ministers.  Such  a  succession,  or  something  of  a  very 
similar  nature,  would  indeed  be  necessary  for  a  continued  line  of 
priests ;  but  the  priesthood,  and  such  a  transmission  of  priestly 
powers,  must  stand  and  fall  together.  The  doctrine  of  the  "  apostolic 
succession  *'  may  in  itself  be  shown  by  Scripture  and  experience  to  be 
unsound,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  here  to  notice  its  rejection  as  a 
natural  consequenco  of  the  abandonment  of  sacerdotal  claims. 

I  Tentnre  now  with  all  respect  to  commend  the  arguments  which 
I  have  here  endeavoured  to  set  forth  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
my  clerical  brethren.  '^  For  the  clergy,"  writes  the  archbishop  lately 
alluded  to,  "  are  under  a  peculiar  temptation  to  lean  too  favourably, 
and  with  too  little  of  rigorous  examination,  towards  a  system  which 
confers  the  more  elevation  and  grandeur  on  f/tem  in  proportion  as  it 
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detracts  from  the  claims  of  the  entire  community/'  and  which 
"derives  our  Church's  authority  rather  from  them  than  theirs 
from  t^." 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  exalt  Christ  alone^  and  seek  for  no  other 
place  in  his  service  than  He  has  appointed  for  us.  And  when  stripped 
of  the  false  glare  of  sacerdotal  assumptions,  and  restored  to  its 
apostolic  simplicity,  though  less  imposing  then  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
how  truly  dignified  is  the  o£Sce — ^how  solemnly  important  is  the 
work  of  the  Christian  minister !  How  great  is  the  honour  laid  upon 
him  that  he  should  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God  himself  in  the 
world — an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  men — a  dispenser  of  divine  truth 
to  his  people !  And  when  grace  and  wisdom  from  above,  earnestly 
sought  and  freely  given,  have  enabled  him  effectually  to  do  the  work 
of  his  ministry,  and  by  the  words  which  he  speaks,  by  the  ordinances 
which  he  administers,  and  by  the  life  which  he  lives,  to  bring  God's 
truth  home  to  men's  hearts — ^to  win  souls  for  Christ — ^to  convert  the 
sinful — to  build  up  believers  in  their  holy  faith — ^to  reclaim  the 
backsliding — to  instruct  the  ignorant — ^to  support  the  weak — ^to 
comfort  the  sorrowful — then,  oh !  then,  how  immeasurable  are  the 
joy  and  blessing  which  crown  his  successful  ministrations ! 

G.  A.  Jacob. 


THE  WAE  AND  GENEEAL  CULTTJKE. 

CONVEESATIONS. 
By  thb  Author'of  "  Frisnds  in  Cotjkcil." 


II. 

TN  our  last  conversation  we  left  off  suddenly,  music  being  the  topic 
-^  that  was  about  to  be  discussed.  But  Mr.  Milverton  was  called 
away  to  attend  some  justice  business;  an  opportunity  which  was  seized 
upon  by  Sir  John  Ellesmerc,  who,  I  think,  hates  long  discussion  of 
any  kind,  to  propose  a  country  walk.  **  It's  no  good  waiting  for 
Milverton,"  he  said.  "  These  men  of  mighty  culture  are  always  very 
weak  about  the  legs.  For  my  part,  I  like  a  man  to  be  developed 
in  all  directions.  What's  the  use  of  working  your  brains  to  that 
extent  of  dizzy  confusion  that  you  are  afraid  to  look  down  from  a 
height?  And  show  me  any  learned  man  who  can  play  well  at 
hockey.  Look  at  that  sweet  dog.  She  knows,  as  well  as  possible, 
that  I  am  proposing  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  that  Milverton  won't 
go ;  and  every  movement  in  her  body  expresses  the  misery  of 
divided  allegiance.  But  pleasure  will  prevail  over  duty,  as  it  has, 
before  now,  once  or  twice,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
history.  Our  pretty  Fairy  will  come  with  us,  wagging  her  tail  in  a 
slow  remorseful  way,  as  she  passes  the  room  where  Milverton  is 
indifferently  administering — very  indifferently — country  justice/' 
So  we  went  for  our  walk,  leaving  Mr.  Milverton  at  home. 

When  we  met  next  day  for  the  purpose  of  renewiog  our  conversa- 
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tion,  Mr.  Mil  vert  on  and  I  could  not  for  some  time  commence  where 
we  had  left  oft'.  On  this  occasion  it  was  Mr.  MaulevercT*s  fault,  who 
had  been  put  into  a  great  rage  by  a  speech  he  had  juat  been  reading  of 
an  important  politician.  For  Mr,  Maulevorer  to  be  in  a  passion,  is  a  rare 
thing.  Ho  has,  in  general,  an  air  of  serene  and  unctuous  contemp- 
tuousness.     The  conversation  thus  began : — ] 


Maviererer.  I  declare  solemnly- 


Elkmiere.  Please  don't,  Mauleverer.  I  never  hear  those  words  but 
I  am  sure  that  something  very  rash  and  very  abusive  is  to  follow. 

Mauleverer,  Nonsense,  Elleamere.  I  declare  solemnly  I  would 
emigrate  if  I  were  a  little  younger.  This  country  will  not  be 
worth  living  in,  if  such  people  are  to  become  powerful.  Nowadays 
any  fellow  may  say  anything,  however  injurious  to  a  large  class  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  with  the  chance  of  its  being  well  received,  if 
he  con  express  himself  well,  and  make  a  tolerable  speech  "  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlingg,'*  as  Shakespeare  has  it. 

MifrertoH*  It  all  proceeds  from  want  of  culture. 

Cranmer.  I  really  don't  see  that.  Surely  it  requires  some  culture 
to  make  a  good  speech, 

Milverion.  Want  of  general  culture  is  what  I  mean,  Cranmcr.  If 
more  people  were  more  highly  cultivated  in  this  respect,  so  that  tho 
power  of  making  good  speeches  was  more  generally  diffused,  the 
exorbitant  influence  now  possessed  by  the  few  who  can  speak  well 
would  be  diminished.  Besides,  if  there  were  more  general  culture,  there 
would  bo  ibwer  "  groundlings  "  having  ears  to  be  split,  or,  as  I  should 
say,  tickled,  by  mere  ability  in  speech-making.  I  say  this,  much 
against  my  own  interest,  for  if  there  is  anything  in  tho  world  I  can 
do,  it  is  to  make  a  speech ,  In  fact,  as  you  know,  I  never  write  any- 
tbingt  but  always  speak  what  I  have  to  indite. 

Ellemiere,  Yes ;  I  often  think  what  a  blessing  it  has  been  for  the 
world  that  you  never  wore  in  parliament.  There  would  have  been 
one  more  fellow  there  who  could  talk  lor  any  given  time  on  any 
given  subject*  And  we  have  quite  enough  of  them  already.  If  I 
were  the  Sovereign  I  would  never  call  any  statesman  to  ray  councils 
who  had  not  shown  that  for  some  one  session  he  could  be  totally 
silent. 

Sir  Arthur,  It  is  a  beautiful  thing^ — silence — Sir  John.  Let  us 
show  that  we  estimate  the  fulness  of  its  beauty  by  indulging  in  long 
**  flashes  of  silence  "  while  Milverton  resumes  his  discourse  upon 
culture. 

Eikmiere.  I  cannot  promise  to  do  anything  of  tho  kind.  I  cannot 
hear  all  manner  of  fallacies  and  exaggerations  put  forward,  and 
neglect  my  duty  by  not  contradicting,  or  controverting  them  at  the 
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time.  I  don't  make  speeches,  I  only  raake  judicious  interruptii 
and  crushing  rejoinders.  Crushed  herbs  are  sweet,  we  know ;  aii< 
if  Milverton  has  anything  to  say  worth  hearing,  his  lucubrations 
must  be  capable  of  developing  sweetness  when  6ubject<?d  to  the 
elightly  Clashing  process  caused  by  my  poor  and  feeble  objections, 

Lmhj  EUemicrc,  Please  don't  be  so  modest,  John ;  anything  but 
that, 

Eiksmere.  Instead  of  eneering  at  me,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
me;  for  you  would  all  bo  overpowered  by  those  two  authors.  Sir  Arthur 
and  Milvcrton,  if  there  were  not  some  person  representing  tho  outer 
world,  some  extern,  as  the  Catholics  would  say,  to  keep  them  a  little 
in  order.     But  go  on,  llilverton.     Where  were  we  ? 

MilrertoiL  I  was  endeavouring  to  incite  you  all  to  learn  music, 
having  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  universal  language — that  even 
tho  brutes  understood  something  of  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it ;  that  the 
deepest  subtleties  of  composition  and  expression  might  be  displayed 
by  it ;  that  it  was  a  universal  solvent ;  that  it  could  move  men 
sooner  thim  anything  else  to  pity,  sorrow,  joy,  or  indignation  ;  that 
it  formed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  means  of  sympathy ; 
above  all,  that  it  was  a  most  valuable  kind  of  education,  and  that  it 
evolved  humility. 

Elii^mere,  Good  gracious !  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this.  I  should 
have  protested  vigorously  if  I  had.  I  suppose  Milverton  fired  off  all 
these  fine  things  at  the  poor  woman  who  c;ime  to  complain  that  her 
husband  had  beaten  her  black  and  blue  {no  doubt  she  deserved  it). 
And  how  astonished  sho  must  have  been  when  Milverton,  in  his 
musical  frenzy,  told  her  that  if  she  had  known  how  to  play  one  of 
Sebastian  Bach's  fugues  in  E  sharp,  this  evil  thing  would  never 
have  befallen  her.  But  to  maintain  that  music  evolves  humilitv  is 
coming  it  a  little  too  strong.  What  on  earth  are  you  young  women 
laughing  at  ?  I  declare,  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  my  little  friend,  Master  Henry  Spoflcll,  aged  nine  years,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  of  human  beings. 

Cranmer,  Who  is  this  infant  prodigy,  and  what  wisdom  has  he 
taught  Sir  John  ?  I  don't  perceive  thut  the  wisdom  of  people  of 
riper  age  produces  much  effect  upon  Ellesmere*^  obdurate  nature, 

Eliemnere.  Young  Henry  is  a  son  of  a  friend  of  mine  at  our  Bar, 
I  went  down  to  Brighton  some  time  ago,  and  took  the  boy  out  for  a 
treat  on  a  Sunday  afternoon*  But  I  must  describe  him  to  you.  He 
is  0  very  little  fellow  with  a  very  big  head,  on  which  he  wears 
very  big  hat.  Jl^  has  a  tail-coat  and  carries  a  stick.  In  short,  ho  is 
as  like  his  papa  as  a  gherkin  is  to  a  full-grown  cucumber.  We 
walked  np  and  down  the  pier  discoursing  about  many  things,  includ- 
ing the  groat  question  as  to  whether  modern  tofly  is  equal  to  ancient 
toffy — that  is,  to  the  toffy  of  my  time.     Suddenly  he  changed  the 
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subject,  and  said  to  me,  **  Do  you  like  the  girls?  "  Kow  this  would 
have  been  an  embarrassing  question  to  some  people ;  but  I  dashed 
off  an  answer  at  once,  **  Yes,  I  rather  like  them,  Harry ;  they  are 
Tery  well  in  their  way."  **I  don't/'  he  said  j  "they  giggle  so." 
Doubtless  some  of  the  girls,  as  they  passed  us  on  the  pier,  had  been 
moved  to  giggling  by  the  droll  appearance  of  the  little  man.  But, 
upon  reflection,  I  perceive  the  full  force  and  depth  of  his  remark, 
taken  generally.  TrYhat  was  there  in  anything  I  said  just  now  to 
provoke  my  wife  and  Mrs,  Milverton  to  this  intemperate  fit  of  gig- 
gling ?     The  men  were  all  as  grave  as  muatard-pots. 

Ladtj  Eikismere.  It  only  shows  their  ignorance.  Who  cou!d  help 
giggling,  as  you  call  it,  )Sir,  at  hearing  such  nonsense  talked  about 
music  P 

One  of  the  pleasant  remarks  which  John  often  makes  to  me,  with 
a  magisterial  air,  is,  "Never  talk  about  things,  ray  dear,  which  you 
do  not  thoroughly  understand.  Nod  your  head  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  do  not  say  anything."     It  would  have  been  well  if  John 

'had  nodded  his  head,  instead  of  talking  about  a  musical  composition 
in  E  sharp.     There  Is  no  such  thing. 

Elksmere,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  ;  but  such  elevated 
composition  has  not  yet  reached  your  half^tutored  ears.  For  my 
part,  I  am  resolved  never  to  compose  in  any  key  but  E  sharp. 

Lady  EUcHmere,  By  the  way,  are  you  quite  euro,  John,  that  when 
the  girls  giggled  as  they  met  you  and  little  Henry  on  the  pier,  it 
Was  only  at  Mb  droll  appearance  that  they  giggled  ? 

EUe^m^re.  I  know  that  it  is  only  the  wife  of  one's  bosom  who 
would  think  of  making  such  an  ill-natured  suggestion.  But  never 
mind  her  nonsense,  Milverton.  How,  I  ask,  does  music  evolve 
humility  ? 

Milverton.  One  of  the  first  things  to  encourage  in  mankind  is 
reverence.  One  of  the  most  likely  things  to  promote  reverence,  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  immense  differences  that  exist  in  the  capacities  of 
different  individuals.  Now  there  are  but  tew  people  who  have  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difference  between 
Newton's  capacity  and  their  own.     But  there  are  many  who  have 

^  Bome  means  of  appreciating  the  difference  between  a  Beethoven,  or  a 
Mozart,  and  themselves.  They  must  be  aware  that  there  are  heights 
of  the  capacity  for  musical  creativeness,  which  they  can  only  look  up 
to,  but  can  never  hope  to  climb.     Hence  the  study  of  music  promotes 

(reverence — and  thus  promotes  humility,  in  a  larger  extent,  perhaps, 

[than  any  other  form  of  culture,  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  music 
-at  least  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  music — ^is  more  widely 
diffused  amongst  all  classes  than  a  similar  knowledge  in  any  other 
department  of  science.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  culture  of  music 
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amongst  the  Germans  haa  been  of  immense  service  as  regards  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  Teutonic  mind. 

Elhmierf,  We  practical  English  can  do  without  so  mucli  of  tlm 
musical  cultivation, 

Milverton,  Well,  I  will  return  to  what  you  call  practical  things. 
Nobody  has  a  greater  contempt  than  I  Lave  for  some  of  the  oonelu- 
siona  that  so-called  political  economists  have  corae  to  ;  but  it  is  only 
because  they  have  not  known  how  to  wed  political  economy  to  real 
life^ — a  marriage  which,  like  many  other  marriages,  might  be  very 
felicitous,  but  is  not  so*  I  can  hardly  look  upon  an  English  gentle* 
man  aij  a  cultivated  man  who  has  not  read  his  Adam  Smith.  Then 
metaphysics^ — then  theology.  What  great  works  there  are  in  these 
two  branches  of  knowledge. 

EUesmere,  Knowledge  I     Should  we  not  rather  say  guess-work  ? 

Miherion,  Have  it  as  you  like :  bring  mo  always  down  to  the 
practicaL  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  us  men,  who 
pretend  to  be  cultivated,  knew  a  little  more  about  physiology? 
Don't  you  think  we  should  govern  ourselves  and  other  people  a  little 
better?  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  those  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  this  subject,  have  an  extreme  objection  to  leaden  pellets 
being  propelled  into  the  human  body,  of  the  delicacies  and  beautii 
of  which  they  understand  something, 

Maulevcrer.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  astronomy. 

Sir  Arihur,  And  I  for  mechanics, 

Ellesmvrv,  Dr.  John:*on  makes  Ilasaelas  exclaim,  ^*  I  see  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  a  poet !  '*  So  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  be  one  of 
Milverton's  cultivated  men* 

There  is  an  injunction  in  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters, 
which  I  have  learnt  by  heart.  Indeed,  I  may  say  I  have  learnt 
it  by  carrying  int^  practice  most  of  its  requisitions.  Lord  Chester- 
field orders  his  son  to  be  **  well-bred  without  ceremony,  easy 
without  negligence,  steady  and  intrepid  with  modesty,  genteel 
without  affectation,  insinuating  without  meanness,  cheerful  without 
being  noisy,  frank  mthout  indiscretion,  and  secret  without  myste> 
riousneas ;  to  know  the  proper  time  and  place  for  whatever  you  say 
or  do,  and  to  do  it  with  an  air  of  condition/'  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  entirely  acquired  the  art  of  doing  everything  with  an  air  of 
condition  ;  but  even  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  beha- 
viour incideated  by  the  politest  of  peers.  Much  less  can  I  hope,  in 
this  short  and  transitory  life,  vexed  by  many  bores,  by  obscure 
telegrams,  by  London  dinner-parties,  and  London  evening  parties, 
to  become  the  man  of  porfoct  culture,  according  to  the  lines  laid 
down  for  constructing  that  admirable  ereature  by  our  exacting 
friend  and  host.     I  give  it  up  entirely. 
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But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  re&t  of  you  should  not  heat*  and 
give  good  heed  to  what  Milvcrton  will  tell  you. 

Cranmer,  Oh,  don't  be  so  down-hearted,  Sir  John.  Seeing  how 
successful  you  have  been  in  acquirinf^  all  the  arts  of  politeness,  I 
think  you  need  not  despair  of  becoming  a  well-informed  man,  even 
idthough  Milverton  should  make  his  standard  a  verj^  lofty  one. 

EUesmere.  Not  merely  lofty — inaccessible — at  least  for  a  poor 
fellow  like  me,  subject  to  all  these  interruptions  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  also  being  very  married. 

But,  to  descend  to  partieidars.  Here  am  I,  as  ignorant  as  Fairy 
of  the  first  principles  of  science ;  and  how  can  you  expect  me,  at 
my  time  of  life,  to  master  any  branch  of  science  P     It  is  impossible, 

Mikerton.  That  I  deny.  Now,  for  instance,  what  time  do  you 
snppose  it  takes  to  learn  something — something  well  worth  knowing 
— of  chemistry  ?  I  don*t  mean  to  bo  able  to  perform  delicate  experi- 
mentfi  ;  but  to  ascertain  something  of  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
surround  you,  and  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  exactitude  of  the 
physical  laws  under  which  we  live. 

Eilesmere.  Three  years  P 

MihrrfofL  Three  months,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boy  would 
do  this  in  three  months  ;  but  a  man,  practised  in  the  art  of  learning, 
would. 

EIksfnen\  How  fond  you  ought  to  be  of  competitive  examination. 

Mihertott,  As  you  well  know,  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  it ;  and  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  dislike  of  it,  is,  that  it  tends  to 
prevent  cultivation.  By  it,  you  insert  into  a  youth's  mind,  not  the 
idea  that  knowledge  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself;  but,  that  its  main 
use  is  for  self-advancement.  You  throw  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge into  the  domain  of  business.  You  disgust  the  yoimg  with 
knowledge.  Often  as  it  has  been  quoted,  I  quote  again  for  your 
edification,  what  Lord  Bacon  says. 

[I  cannot  find  the  passage  which  Mr,  Milverton  quoted,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  ask  him  about  it,  as  he  is  deeply  engaged  on  some  work 
which  occupies  his  whole  mind.  I  recollect  that  the  passage  was 
something  of  this  kind  !— that  knowledge  was  not  this,  and  not  that, 
and  not  the  other — tbat,  for  instance,  it  was  not  a  terrace  for  a  vain 
mau  to  pace  up  and  down  upon  ;  but  that  it  was  something  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  I  am  certain  of  those 
last  words — **the  relief  of  man's  estate;"  and  they  probably  will 
Teeali  the  passage  to  the  minds  of  any  of  my  readers  who  may  be 
versed  in  Bacon's  works.] 

I)o  you  perceive  In  that  passage  any  signs  of  approval  of 
competitive  examination  ?  The  man  with  a  real  love  of  knowledge 
delightfl,  as  Bacon  did,  in  the  idea  that  aU  men  should  know  what 
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he  knows.  He  revels  in  tlie  sjinpatliy  of  men  of  knowledge.  He 
wishes  everyhody  to  be  able  to  aid  him  in  discovering  the  "  open 
secrets**  of  nature.  He  pits  himself,  not  against  his  feUow-labourers, 
but  against  nature. 

Ellc^mere,  I  should  like  to  work  this  question  out  with  you  a  little* 
Do  I  understand  you,  that  you  object  to  examinations  generally  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  ? 

MiivcrtoiK  No :  but  I  object  to  making  them  competitive ;  or 
rather,  to  speak  accurately,  I  object  to  making  them  too  severely 
competitive. 

There  is  a  common  metaphor,  which  I  always  make  use  of  when 
talking  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  putting  up  of  a  bar  for  men  or 
horses  to  leap  over.  Put  up  your  bar  if  you  like.  In  other  words, 
settle  a  standard  of  qualification ;  and  say  that  it  shall  be  needful  for 
a  youth  to  come  up  to  that  standard  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Civil  Service  j  but  do  not  pit  one  youth 
against  another  individually.  I  object  very  strongly  to  the  Cam- 
bridge system  by  which  you  endeavour  to  give  every  man  his  exact 
place  ;  this  must  make  competition  very  fierce.  There  will  always 
be  sufficient  competition  in  the  world;  wo  need  not  increase  it 
artificially. 

Now  look  what  an  evil  the  competitive  spirit  is,  when  carried  to  a 
great  excess.  We  have  resolved  to  allow,  and  whether  we  had  ao 
resolved  or  not,  w^e  cannot  help  allowing  the  present  war  to  be  fuUy 
in  our  minds  at  the  present  moment.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  war 
— the  vera  caum^  as  Lord  Bacon  would  have  said?  It  is  that  a 
people  cannot  be  content  with  saying  to  a  neighbouring  people — "  wo 
are  very  brave ;  you  are  very  brave :  we  are  very  powerful ;  you  are 
very  powerfid  :  let  us  agree  to  respect  one  another,  and  to  keep  our 
hands  off  from  one  another."  But  no  :  it  must  be  ascertained,  abso- 
lutely ascertained,  by  competitive  examination,  which  ia  the  braver 
and  which  is  the  more  powerful. 

As  I  have  often  ventured  to  say  to  you,  there  is  nothing  so  much 
wanted  in  the  world,  as  for  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  to  be  content 
to  be  second.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  such  a  contentment 
would  fulfil  one  of  the  noblest  aims  of  Christianity. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  also  think,  Milverton,  and  in  this  I  know  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  this  contentment  would  insure  a  greater  amount 
of  knowledge  and  proficiency, 

MiiveriotK  Yes  j  if  you  carry  competition  to  Its  uttermost,  you 
inevitably  destroy  individuality. 

Eiiesmere,  Big  words ;  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  they  mean. 

Cranmer,  Nor  I, 

Mikerton,  I  suppose]  you  will  admit  that,  for  almost  everybody," 
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there  is  something  in  which  he  could  especially  excel.  If  you  press 
competition  to  its  uttermost,  you  never  allow  sufficient  time  or 
thought  to  be  given  for  the  development  of  each  man's  peculiar 
aptitude.  He  must  know  what  others  know.  There  is  no  subject 
which  he  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  no  subject  to  which  he  can  afford 
to  give  peculiar  attention. 

Now,  as  regards  another  matter,  I  suppose  you  will  also  admit, 
that  envy  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world. 

Envy  mostly  enters  where  close  competition  leads  the  way.  The 
greater  men,  it  is  true,  escape  this  vice.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of 
greatness  is  freedom  from  envy.  But  as  regards  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  will  have  envy  developed  in  them,  almost  in  the  same 
proportion  that  you  encourage  individual  competition. 

Sir  Arthur,  There  is  nothing  probably  of  which  people  are  so 
envious,  as  of  fame. 

Returning  to  war,  I  always  think  what  an  apt  illustration  it  is,  of 
the  accidental  way  in  which  fame  is  gained,  to  see  how  the  name  of 
some  insignificant  village  suddenly  becomes  a  renowned  historical 
name  because  it  has  been  in  or  near  the  scene  of  battle. 

Ellesmere,  We  generally  read  that  the  village  is  in  flames. 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes  :  not  only  is  fame  an  accidental  thing,  but  mostly 
an  unfortunate  thing. 

Mauleverer,  Very  good.  Sir  Arthur.  To  speak  the  language  of 
the  mathematicians,  fame  is  chiefly  a  function  of  misfortune.  You 
can  hardly  point  out  any  very  famous  man  in  history,  whose  latter 
days  have  not  been  clouded  with  misfortune,  xmless  indeed,  like  Caesar, 
he  has  been  assassinated  in  the  full  flush  of  his  good  fortune. 

Milverton,  I  could  : — ^but  how  about  the  eminent  men  in  literature? 

Matileverer.  Oh !  they  only  write  because  they  are  miserable — 
miserable  for  themselves  or  for  others — except  those  who  write  for 
money,  and  surely  they  are  miserable  enough  ! 

Ellesmere.  I  wish  to  interrupt  this  dolorous  discourse,  and  to  say 
something  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject,  but 
which  has  just  come  into  my  mind.  You  see  our  dog,  Fairy.  Please 
regard  her  with  admiration. 

Cranmcr.  Why?  we  always  regard  Fairy  with  admiration,  but 
why  to-day  especially  ? 

Ellesmere.  Because  Fairy,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  good  animals, 
makes  use  only  of  those  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  which  nature 
has  gifted  her  with.  And  her  pretty  teeth  she  only  tries  upon  boys. 
Don't  you,  Fairy  ?  It  is  only  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  simious 
tribe,  who  carry  arms  or  make  use  of  missiles.  The  monkeys,  you 
know,  will  throw  down  cocoa-nuts  at  you.  If  I  had  been  consulted, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  have  given  hands  to  any  of  the  animals,  man 
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included — at  least,  not  until  their  heads  had  been  better  trained  to 
make  good  use  of  such  a  potential  thing  as  a  hand, 

Milccrtoiu  Putting  aside  Ellesmere's  ill-natured  remark 

Elkmiere,  Suppose  wa^ps  had  hands,  what  a  life  they  would 
lead  us. 

Milrerton.  Putting  aside  Ellesmere's  ill-natured  remark,  I  revert  to 
the  subject  we  were  discussing.  What  a  different  thing  is  the  desire 
of  knowledge  from  the  desire  of  fame !  It  always  surprises  me,  that 
men  can  go  through  the  world — clever  men — who  seem  to  have  no 
desire  to  understand  what  they  see  about  Ihcm.  Now  here  is  a  safe 
passion — the  passion  for  Icnowledge—^ which  you  might  encourage 
in  mankind  to  the  uttermost ;  and  it  is  an  unenvious  passion.  Here 
is  Ellesmere,  who  knows  nothing  of  ^irahic  ;  but  his  mind  is  set  on 
attaining  the  first  i>lace  at  the  Bar,  What  will  that  profit  you  here* 
after,  Ellesmere  ?  whereas  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  soul  divorced 
from  its  knowledge. 

Eikmwre,  This  is  all  very  fine;  but  the  body  objects  exceedingly 
to  being  divorced  from  the  utmost  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  it  can  accumulate. 

Sir  Arthur,  To  use  a  witticism,  which  was  much  current  last  year, 
the  most  obdurate  metala  will  melt^  you  know,  Ellesmere,  in  that 
place  to  which  most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  are  hastening. 

Elkmwrc,  It  seems  to  me  that  those  persons  who  delight  so  much 
in  polite  culture,  can  be  very  rude. 

But  how  about  women,  Jlilverton  ?  Would  not  a  little  compe- 
tition be  good  for  them?  Milverton  is  very  discreet,  not  to  say 
cunnings  in  all  that  he  has  ever  said  about  women's  claims,  women^s 
rights,  women's  education,  and  the  like,  which  we  hear  such  a  din 
about  nowadays. 

Miherton,  You  are  quite  rights  Ellesmere ;  not  cunning  though 
^-discreet.  When  I  write,  or  talk  about  anything,  I  have  always  a 
strong  wish,  perhaps  a  stupid  one,  to  bring  people  over  to  my  way  of 
thinking  ;  so  I  generally  avoid  needless  controversy  as  much  as  I  can* 
But  I  have  no  objection  to  enter  upon  this  subject.  I  will  begin  with 
an  axiom — that  is,  with  something  which  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind. 
Women  are  in  many  things  our  superiors,  in  many  things  our  infe- 
riors— -our  equals  never.  I  hold  with  Coleridge,  that  there  are  souls 
masculine  and  souls  feminine.  If  I  were  suddenly  disked  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  I  think  I  should  say  that  it 
is  most  manifest  in  the  exquisite  difference  He  has  made  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  women ;  so  as  to  create  the  possibility  of  the 
most  comfortitig  and  charming  companionship  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  imagine, 

Ellesmere.  What  will  your  friend  John  Stuart  Mill  say  to  all  this  ? 

Milverton.  I  admire  John  Mill  amazingly  as  a  human  being;  and. 
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though  I  see  but  little  of  him,  I  feel  verj^  much  attached  to  him. 
But  I  do  not  always  agree  wiih.  his  viewa.  Now,  I  will  take  one 
point  of  difference  which  affects  this  question.  He  would  say,  I 
believe,  if  he  were  here,  "  you  speak  of  women  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  might  be,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated." 

I  believe  that  careful  investigation  would  furnish  a  complete 
answer  to  this  argument  of  his.  I  will  take  a  particular  case.  For 
one  man  who  understands  the  rudiments  of  music,  there  are,  at  least, 
three  or  four  hundred  women  who  do  so.  Do  they  create  in  it  ? 
Where  is  there  a  Frau  Beethoven,  a  Frau  Mozart,  a  Signara  Bellini, 
a  Signora  Rossini,  a  Madame  Auber  ?  It  is  a  most  audacious  thing 
for  mo  to  say,  but  I  feci  as  certain  of  it  as  that  I  am  here  ;  that  if  I 
knew  as  much  of  music  as  most  of  the  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  I 
should  assuredly  use  that  knowledge  for  invention.  I  could  not  go 
on,  playing  other  people's  ideas.  This  Is  one  of  the  marked  differences 
between  men  and  women — -the  exceeding  audacity  of  the  one,  the 
exceeding  sweet  timidity  and  prudence  of  the  other.  I  don't  believo 
that  this  difference  will  be  essentially  altered  by  any  change  in  the 
"  regiment  of  women/' 

EUeHmere,  I  must  interrupt,  and  say  that  as  to  audacity — — 

Miherton,  Now  don't  talk  nonsense,  EUesmere.  Was  it  a  woman, 
do  you  think,  who  first  constructed  a  boat  ?  or,  what  is  still  more 
audacious,  first  set  foot  in  it  upon  the  water  ? 

Elhsmcrc,  Aa  to  that,  I  admit  that  probably  it  was  not  a  woman 
who  first  eat  an  oyster. 

Sir  Arthur,  MUverton  is  right,  according  to  my  judgment. 

Lmhj  Elksmerc,  But  let  us  hear,  Leonard,  about  those  things  in 
which  we  are  superior. 

Miherton.  You  know  them,  my  dear,  as  well  as  I  do.  Everybody 
knows  them*  It  is  talking  common-place  to  talk  about  them.  You 
are  superior  in  quiet  endurance,  in  niccness  of  demeanour,  in  pro- 
prieties of  all  kinds,  in  deUcato  perceptions  of  all  kinds— especially 
of  character — in  domestic  prudence,  in  constancy ;  and,  what  is 
greatest  of  all,  in  not  allowing  your  affections,  or  your  admirations, 
to  be  dulled  or  diminished  by  familiarity.  Really  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  who  admires  women  more  than  I  do* 

Ladt/  Elivmicre,  That  is  a  prelude,  Blanche,  I  have  no  doubt^  to 
his  commencing  the  chapter  of  our  inferiorities. 

Milverton,  Yes  it  is,  my  dear.  You  are  inferior  to  us  in  tho  sense 
of  justice,  in  daring,  in  originality,  and,  generally,  in  greatness.  You 
have  minor  defects  too.  You  are  not  so  pleasant  to  one  another 
as  men  are.  The  art  of  nagging,  and  of  being  generally  disagree* 
able,  when  you  choose,  are  youra  in  perfection.  Decidedly  you  are 
more  unforgiving  than  we  are* 

Ellemiere,  What  about  their  reasoning  powers  ? 
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Mikerton,  These  are  very  g^reat, 

Elkmncre.  Thie  is  a  new  theory* 

Milverton.  Why  you  really  don't  suppose,  Ellesmere,  that  women 
can't  reason  quite  as  well  as  men  ? 

Elksmerc,  I  iimy  be  very  foolish,  but  I  had  always  supposed  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

MUvcrton.  Oh  no;  it's  quite  a  mistake.  Some  of  the  finest 
reasoners  that  have  ever  lived  have  been  women*  What  you  per- 
ceive in  them  that  makes  you  think  they  cannot  reason  as  well  as 
men,  is  this,  that  they  decline  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  reason. 
Thoy  introduce  the  affections  of  the  i^oul,  when  we,  in  our  poor, 
creeping^  way,  are  content  to  abide  by  the  conclusions  of  logic.  You 
argue  with  a  woman.  I  can  tell  you,  she  appreciates  all  your  argu- 
ments; and,  at  the  end  of  your  discourse,  is  frequently  wont  to 
repeat  her  original  opinion  in  exactly  the  same  words  as  she  first 
used  in  stating  it.  But  this  is  because  she  does  not  choose  to  be 
convinced. 

EUmmerc,  Well,  I  do  believe  there  really  is  something  in  what 
you  say,  but  it  makes  them  out  to  be  inferior  animals,  which  is  all 
that  I  care  to  prove. 

Mil  vert  on.  No,  it  does  not.  Altogether  it  is  a  moat  beautifal 
arrangement,  showing  again  the  wisdom  of  Creation.  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

^Vomen  were  made  inferior  to  men  in  physical  strength*  If  they 
had  been  niude  exactly  amenable  to  our  ways  of  reasoning,  they 
would  havo  had  too  little  hold  upon  us.  Tf\Ticreas  now,  being  rc^illy 
resolved  to  rule^  as  all  we  men  are,  at  least  in  serious  matters,  we  are 
obliged  to  guide  and  govern  women — when  we  do  guide  and  govern 
them— 

Eik&mau\  It  is  well  to  put  in  that  proviso. 

Mihrrfon.  To  guide  and  govern  them,  when  we  do  guide  and 
goveni  them,  through  their  aflections,  so  tbat  we  are  obliged  per- 
petually  to  pay  court  to  them,  which,  as  I  intimated  before,  is  a  very 
beau ti  f ul  a  rr a  n  gemen  t , 

Eikmmr,  I  see.  The  irrationality  of  women  is  another  proof  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Frovidence.  That  is,  according  to  the 
Mdvertonian  view  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  think  the  Milvertonian  view,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  very 
charming  view,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one. 

Mfiiikvfirer,  It  may  be  true,  but  it  gives  one  a  very  miserable 
notion  of  the  construction  of  human  society  :  namely,  that  we  are  to 
live  with  creatures,  and  to  be  immensely  dependent  upon  them  (almost 
all  cookery  is  thrown  into  their  hands),  with  respect  to  whom  we  are 
to  encounter  the  perpetual  fatigue  of  winning  their  affections,  if  we 
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are  to  persuade  them  to  act  reasonably, — that  is,  according  to  our 
^lew  of  reason,  which  may  be  a  most  imperfect  one. 

Lmhf  Eiksmerc.  I  am  thoroughly  puzzled.  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  accept  this  view  of  tho  question,  or  not.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  but  yet  it  places  us  upon  a  lower  level. 

I  couhi  have  said  exactly  a  similar  thing  for  our  aide.  I  know 
that  when  I  want  to  pei'suade  John  to  do  anything  which  I  am 
certain  the  right  rules  of  reason  should  compel  him  to  assent  to,  I  am 
often  obliged  to  coax  him  a  little  ;  which  I  suppose  corresponds  with 
that  process  which  Leonard  calls  winning  the  affections,  and  which 
is  so  tiresome  and  fatiguing,  according  to  my  husband  and  Mr. 
Mauleverer. 

Eiksmtre,  Mauleverer  said  nothing  about  "  tiresome/'  That  is  the 
way  in  which  these  women  always  contrive  to  introduce  something 
foreign  to  the  discussion.  Notwithstanding  Milverton'a  assertion  as 
to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  the  power  of  keeping  to  the  point  is 
not  one  which  they  manifest, 

Crttnmer.  We  shall  never  agree  upon  this  matter.  We  may  differ 
considerably  about  war ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  more  chance  of 
our  coming  to  agreement  about  that,  than  there  is  about  our  agree- 
ing in  an}^  conclusions  respecting  tho  rights,  claims,  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  intellectual  merits  of  women.  It  is  very  un gallant  of 
me,  perhaps ;  but,  should  I  ever  come  back  to  ofHce,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  them  as  clerks  in  the  Treasury  ;  for,  unfortunately,  I  am  not 
a  man  skilled  in  guiding  or  governing  anybody  by  the  affections.  I 
resign  that  form  of  guidance  to  tho  supreme  suavity  of  Sir  John 
Ellesraere. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  have  not  read  the  news  in  to-day's  papers.  And  it 
18  dangerous  to  talk  about  the  war,  without  hai-ing  read  the  morning's 
news  ;  lor,  otherwise,  one  may  put  forth  the  most  intelligent  and 
carefully-considered  opinions  which  are  flatly  contradicted  and  shown 
to  be  absurd  and  irrelevant  by  the  lat-est  telegrams. 

Mi  ire  Hon,  The  news  to-day  is  most  remarkable.  It  is  not  that 
it  chronicles  any  great  event  of  siege  or  battle ;  but  it  shows  what 
wonderful  powers  of  arrangement  and  what  prevision  have  been 
brought  into  action  by  the  Germans.  It  appears  that  there  are,  at 
least,  650,000  of  them  on  the  soil  of  France,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  base  of  operations  ;  and  yet  all  these  people  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  food  and  ammunition,  and  the  horses  with  forage.  It  is 
an  immense  triumph  of  forethinking  organization. 

Sir  Arthur.  While  wc  are  talking  about  war,  I  will  tell  you  one 
thought  which  I  have  always  had  about  it,- — a  very  presumptuous 
thought  you  will  probably  say,  but  it  is  one  to  which  I  hold  most 
strongly,     I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  any  especial  military 
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talent.     T  am  not  alone  in  this  view.     One  of  the  most  eminent  < 
modern  statesmen  holds  it  also, 

Crunmen  I  don't  understand  exactly  what  you  mean. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  mean  that  I  object  to  the  common  notion  that  a  grea 
military  commander  possesses  certain  qualifications  pectiliarly  fitting 
him  for  the  conduct  of  military  affairs,  and  that  these  qualifications  are 
seldom  possessed  even  by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  civil  affairs. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  business,  military  as  well  as 
civil,  should  be  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  requires 
much  the  same  qualifications  to  conduct  it  well.  If  there  is  anything 
special  required  for  military  command,  it  is  apprehensiveness*  I 
think  you  will  find  that  all  great  commanders  have  possessed  this 
quality  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  the  want  of  this  quality  which  has 
led  to  so  many  of  the  French  defeats* 

Mikertofi.  I  quite  agree  with  your  notion,  Sir  Arthur,  that  there 
Is  no  wonderful  difference  between  the  qualities  that  make  men  excel 
in  military  command  and  those  which  make  them  excel  when  placed 
in  power  as  civilians ;  except,  perhaps,  that  there  is  something  re- 
quired  in  action — on  the  day  of  battle,  for  instance — which  requires 
some  especial  qualifications  in  a  commander, 

ElkBmere,  I  do  not  see  this.  I  know  what  you  mean  ; — rapidity  of 
decision  upon  change  of  circumstance.  This  quality  is  wanted  in 
civil  life  too.  It  is  needful  to  make  a  great  debater,  a  wise  councillor, 
a  good  law^^er.  I  think  you  are  right.  Sir  Arthur,  in  challenging 
anybody  to  maintain  that  generalship  requires  extraordinary  qualifi* 
cations. 

Sir  Arthur.  Well>  this  emboldens  me  to  say  something  which  I 
should  not  otherwise  have  ventured  to  aay,  even  to  such  intimate 
friends  as  you  are*  You  know  I  am  the  least  militarj^  of  mortal  men, 
being  merely  a  student  and  a  politician  i  but  I  declare  to  you,  (don't 
laugh  at  me),  that  I  think  I  showed  this  railitarj'  talent,  which 
Milverton  calls  apprehensiveness,  in  considering  the  present  campaign^ 
Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  took  down  my  maps  when  the  war 
began,  and  looked  at  them  carefully.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there 
was  immense  danger  to  the  French  from  the  possible  movement  of 
the  Prussians  through  the  Tosges.  I  should  instantly^  if  I  had  been 
in  command  of  the  French,  have  provided  agninst  that  movement. 
You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  an  after- 
thought. My  little  daughter,  if  she  were  here,  would  tell  you  that 
"  Papa  was  always  talking  about  the  Vosges," 

Miirerton,  I  quite  believe  you.  Sir  Arthur  j  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  were  not  alone  in  this  apprehensive  thought,  but  that 
hundreds  thought  the  same. 

Eilesmere.  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  but  is  very  frequently 
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forgotten,  that  the  Great  Napoleon  was  not  a  Frenetman.  He 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  apt  representative  of  the  genius  of  the 
Italians. 

Milverton.  Quito  true,  Ellesmere. 

By  the  way,  there  is  not  anything  80  important  for  a  nation  as  to 
be  well  aware  of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  to  guard  against  the 
defects  which  ite  specialities  lay  it  open  to, 

I  must  tell  3'ou  an  anecdote,  which  I  think  singularly  illustrates 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French.  Our  friend,  George  Lewea, 
told  it  to  me  years  ago  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  it  to  you  as  well  as 
he  told  it. 

An  intelligent  Frenchman  came  to  pay  him,  or  some  friend  of  his, 
a  visit*  In  the  room  there  was  a  large  map  of  Europe  over  the 
chimney-piece.  The  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  sat  down  before 
the  fire.  After  some  ordinary  talk,  they  began  to  look  up  at  the 
map,  and  to  comment  upon  it. 

Now,  you  know,  in  any  map  of  Europe,  bow  Russia  seems  to  over- 
hang the  rest  of  Europe,  like  a  great  thundercloud.  The  Frenchman 
made  these  extraordinary  remarks,  "At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the 
movement  would  appear  likely  to  come  from  there/*  Thus  saying, 
be  pointed  to  huge  Bussia. 

**  Mam  non  t  it  seems  to  mo  evident  that  the  movement  must  come 
from  there ;  "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  ^mall  France, 

Now,  if  the  friends  had  been  considering  any  thing  else  but  a 
map ;  if  it  had  been  a  French  book,  or  a  French  work  of  art,  or  a 
speech  in  the  French  Chambers,  there  might  have  been  some  "  dis- 
course of  reason  **  in  remarking  that,  **  from  France  must  come  the 
movement  which  shall  dominate  the  world.*' 

But  tho  map  ! — but  of  all  things  eke,  the  map.  How  coidd  any 
rational  being  di&cern  in  tho  map  that  **  the  movement*'  must  come 
from  France  ? 

I  have  often  thought  over  Ihia  anecdote,  which  was  passed  on  to 
me  when  it  was  quite  warm,  when  the  conversation  had  just  taken 
place.  And  I  have  thought  what  a  remarkable  difference  it  indicates 
between  EngHsh  and  French  nature.  I  suppose  that  there  is  not  an 
Englishman  in  the  world,  who,  lo-oking  at  the  map  of  Europe,  does 
not  feel  somewhat  appalled  by  the  relative  smallness  of  his  own 
country,  and  astonished  that  *'  the  movement  has  ever  come  from  his 
small  island." 

To  use  the  expression  of  our  friend  Carlyle,  "  the  imagination  of 
a  Frenchman  seems  sometimes  to  be  divorced  from  fact,'' 

Lady  Ji/ksmrre.  All  you  gentlemen  seem  to  do  little  else  than 
philosophise  about  this  war,  entering  deeply  into  national  character^ 
and  matters  of  that  kind  ;  but  you  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  horrors 
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of  it,  and  these  are  the  things  Tvhich  oppress  our  poor  feminine  minds 
the  most.     But  then  we  are  so  •*  deficient  in  greatness/'  you  know. 

Mikerimin  If  I  am  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  war,  I  must 
adopt  an  astronomical  illustration,  which  I  have  tried  on  you  before, 

Elksmerc,  Kow  don't  go  into  abtruse  calculations.  "  My  education 
was  completed,"  as  the  late  Lord  Derby  used  to  say,  "  in  the  pre- 
scient ific  period,**  I  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a  national  school- 
boy. You  hear  them  asked  some  such  question  as  this  :  2375  yards  uf 
taffety,  at  3^,  %\(L  a  yard  P  The  clever  little  wretches  at  once  advance 
forward,  stretching  out  their  arms  like  pump-handles,  to  show  that 
they  can  answer  the  question,  if  their  master  will  only  allow  them 
to  do  so.  Whereas  I  keep  thinking  all  the  time,  what  a  difficulty  it 
would  be  for  me  to  answer  the  question  at  all,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  wife  and  my  clerk  ;  and  yet  you  must  admit  I  am  rather 
a  clever  fellow,  as  you  all  have  reason  to  know* 

MilvcrtoH,  Want  of  culture,  you  see  :- — want  of  early  culture.  But 
now  to  proceed  with  1113^  astronomical  illustration*  What  I  wish  to 
show  is,  that  there  are  hardly  any  of  us  who  properly  appreciate 
figures, 

AVhen,  on  an  unclouded  nighty  EUesraere,  you  look  up  into  the 
heavens,  how  many  stars  do  you  see  ? 

Elkmiere,  Do  you  remember  what  Charles  Lamb  said  when  the 
schoolmaster  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  made  any  calculation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  rental  of  all  the  retail  shops  in  London  ? 

If,  he  said,  he  had  asked  me  what  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  liimself  among  women,  I  might 
have '^hazarded  a  wide  solution."  And  so  say  I  on  the  present 
occasion.  Not  but  that  I  have  some  statistical  ideas.  If  you  were 
to  tell  mo  of  any  "long,  unlovely  street,"  as  Tennyson  Bays,  in 
which  there  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  married  men,  I  could 
tell  you  pretty  accurately  about  the  relations  of  domination  that 
exist  between  them  and  their  wives.  There  are  six  hundred  who 
are  entirely  managed  by  their  wives ;  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  foolish  ones,  who  are  always  wrangling  and  jangling  for  the 
mastery;  and  there  are  only  three  who  manage  their  wives  without 
beating  them.  But  then  these  three  are  nearly  always  away  from 
home,  being  captains  of  vessels.  I  am  a  dab  at  some  kinds  of  cal- 
culations, you  see;  but,  as  regards  the  stars,  I  have  no  skill  in 
estimating  their  number,  or  anything  else  about  them. 

MiherioiK  But  try,  EUesmcre ;  think  over  it,  and  try. 

Fikmnere.  Well,  if  I  must  say  something,  I  should  say,  that  on 
such  a  night  as  you  describe,  I  see  157,283  stars.  I  make  it  odd 
numbers,  because  that  looks  scientific ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  hundreds 
of  thousands. 
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Mikerton.  The  utmost  you  ever  see  is  three  thousand, 

Ellesmere,  Oh,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  might  tell  a  young 
woman,  when  one  is  making  love  to  her  on  a  moonlight  night,  and 
when  she  will  helieve  anything  one  says.  That  time  of  facile  credence 
however  soon  passes  away,  according  to  my  experience.  But  you 
must  not  try  such  a  preposterous  statement  on  us  middle-aged  men. 
I  know  I  see  more  than  three  thousand. 

Mihrrfon.  No,  you  don't.  What  you  do  not  know  is,  what  a 
large  number  is  three  thousand.  You  have  really  no  idea  of  three 
thousand.     Am  I  not  right,  Mauleverer,  about  the  stars  ? 

Mauieverer,  Yes. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  speak  with  all  submission,  in  the  presence  of  you 
scientific  people  ;  but  I  am,  for  once,  entirely  of  Ellesmere'a  way  of 
thinking,  or  rather  of  imagining. 

Mih'crlon.  Let  us  give  them,  Mauleverer,  a  proof  of  what  wo  have 
been  saying.  I  forget  the  exact  figures,  but  I  will  take  care  to 
overstate  them,  rather  than  the  contrary.  There  are,  at  the  utmost, 
only  five  thousand  nine  hundred  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Now  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  you  can  only  see  at  one 
time  one  hemisphere  ;  and,  supposing  the  stairs  to  be  equally  distri- 
buted, you  can  only  see  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 

Three  thousand  is  your  maximum  ;  but  you  have  so  poor  an  idea  of 
three  thousand,  that  you  can  hardly  believe  this. 

Ellesmere.  I  am  sUenced,  but  not  convinced.  I  am  quite  feminine 
in  this  matter •  I  disdain  facts  and  figures,  and  hold  to  my  own 
opinion  still. 

Mil  vert  on*  Now  having  appreciated,  to  some  extent,  how  large  a 
number  three  thousand  really  is,  imagine  a  dead  or  wounded  man  in 
the  place  of  each  one  of  those  stars.  It  would  be  a  good  many 
wretched  beings  to  mourn  over.  Now  imagine  that  you  could  travel 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  of  different  worlds,  and  see,  one  after 
another,  a  hundred  hemispheres  of  these  horrid  constellations  of  dead 
and  wounded  men.  Thus  you  might  attain  to  some  notion  of  the 
injury  to  life  already  caused  %>-  this  war,  I  made  a  calculation, 
some  little  time  ago,  of  the  room  those  who  are  entirely  /wrs  de 
combat  would  take  up ;  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  I  found  that  you 
might  pasB  along  a  line  of  them,  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  road 

beds  three  feet  wide,  without  any  interval,  from  London  to  Dover. 
"It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  sometimes  to  go  into  these  somewhat 
fanciful  modes   of   illustrating  the  enormous  evils  and   sufferings 
caused  by  war, 

Cranmer,  I  saw  the  other  day  that  some  one  had  made  a  calcula- 
tion  of  the  agricultural   losses  occasioned  by  this  war,  and  they 

lounted  in  money  to  £170,000,000. 
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Sir  Arthur.  It  is  a  great  advantage  io  U8,  that  we  have  Milrertoa 

as  one  of  our  compLiny,  because  lie  always  starts  us  with  »ome  one 
subject  that  is  predominant  for  the  time  in  his  mind  ;  aad>  as  every- 
body must  haye  noticed,  when  you  hare  one  subject  beforo  you, 
much  of  what  you  see,  or  hear,  or  read,  seems  all  at  onoe  to  have 
an  unaccountable  reference  to  that  one  subject. 

Eilemnere*  Oh  yes !  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  Milverton 
boring' on  upon  one  subject,  because  it  is  so  delightful  to  make 
excursions  from  it,  and  to  diverge  into  a  hundred  other  things. 
There  is  all  the  pleasure  of  naughtiness  in  this  divergence.  It  has 
the  sweetness  of  forbidden  fruit. 

Cranmtr,  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  I  like  to  keep  to  one  subject,  and 
to  work  that  out  well  But  I  know  that  to  attempt  this  is  hopeless 
when  certain  persons  are  with  us. 

Eilemnere,  Why  not  say  at  once,  a  certain  person  P 

Sir  Arthur.  What  I  am  going  to  say  now,  touches  nearly  the  two 
great  subjects  we  have  been  discussing — namely,  Culture  and  War. 

I  suppose  we  have  all  read  our  newspaper  lately  with  an  eagerness 
and  intentness  unknown  to  us  before.  We  have  already  said  some- 
thing about  newspaper  writing  ;  but  I  mean  to  say  something  more. 
Milverton  began  our  conversation  with  an  intimation  that  he  was 
going  to  dwell  upon  our  deficiency  in  culture,  I  think  that  our 
newspaper- writing  is  an  astounding  instance  to  the  contrary.  You 
easily  see  how  this  doctrine  of  mine  bears  upon  the  question  of  the 
present  war.  I  declare  solemnly,  to  use  Maideverer's  favourite 
expression,  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  think  that  the  misfortunes  ol* 
the  French  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  their  bad  newspaper-writing 
than  to  bad  generalship,  insufficient  preparation,  or  to  almost  any 
other  cause  that  you  can  name. 

Kow,  look  at  our  own  newspapers.  Do  you  not  feel  as  certain  as 
possible  that  if  our  statesmen  were  to  put  forth  false  intelligence, 
inflated  manifestoes,  wild  proelamationB,  or  to  conduct  themselves  in 
the  most  uaiseemly  and  impatriotic  manner  in  their  assemblies,  the 
newspapers,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  be  down  upon  them  in  a 
moment  ? 

Kay  more,  if  our  chief  literary  men  were  to  write  as  wildlv  as 
some  of  the  chief  literary  men  in  France  have  written  at  the  present 
crisis,  our  newspapers,  instead  of  backing  them,  would  ridicule  them 
and  keep  them  in  order. 

Cranmer.  I  don't  love  newspapers,  for  they  are  always  so  hard 
upon  ns  official  men  ;  but  I  think  you  are  right,  Sir  Arthur,  in  what 
you  imagine  about  them,  and  that  they  really  would  curb  extrava- 
gance of  every  kind. 

MiivertoH.  I  must  own,  Sir  Arthur,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
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what  you  say.  I  was  thinking,  however,  when  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  culture,  of  individual  culture.  But,  to  return  to  news- 
papers. I  think  I  fully  appreciate  the  wonderful  things  done  by 
the  daily  press,  as,  for  instance,  the  goodness  of  the  articles,  ovidently 
T^-ritt^n  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  after  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Cojumons*  But  what  astonishes  me  most  ia  the  weekl}'  press. 
The  quantity  of  thought  expressed  iu  it  is  amazing.  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean*  Sandy,  just  give  me  that  paper  which  m  on  the 
table. 

Now  let  me  enumerate  the  subjects  it  treats  of.  First  there 
is  an  article  on  **  The  War,"  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good. 
Then  there  is  a  thoughtful  article  upon  "  Italy  and  Kome.'*  Then  one 
upon  *'  The  German  Conditions  of  Peace,"  which  appears  to  give  a 
very  fair  view  of  the  case. 

Now  take  a  single  sentence  in  it.  "  Victor  Hugo  and  Michelet 
shared  with  Be  ranger  and  Thiers  the  guilt  of  exciting  two  genera- 
tions of  Frenchmen  t-o  repeat  the  crimes  of  the  empire  by  the 
robbery  of  the  Rhine/*  Is  not  that  a  true  statement,  and  a  very 
significant  one  ?  Then  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  ilinistrj'  and 
the  Democrats/'  Then  an  article  entitled  *'Sir  Henry  Buhver  on 
Mediation/'  Then  one  on  *'  The  Future  Constituent  Assembly/*  I 
irould  not  say  that  I  agree  with  everything  in  these  articles  ;  but  I 
lust  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  them.  Then  comes  an  article 
ipon  Mr.  Bruce.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  just  article,  what- 
ever may  be  its  merits  as  a  clever  piece  of  composition. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  with  me,  Milverton^  that 
the  man  has  not  yet  been  born  who  can  for  any  long  time  fill  the 
ippointment  of  Home  Secretarj^  with  satisfaction  to  the  murmuring 
^public. 

Mikvrtmi.  No  j  that  phcenix  has  not  yet  arisen  in  the  world. 

EUemwre.  I  tell  you  what,  my  fine  fcUowsi  you  don*t  know  what 
it  is  to  be  Attorney  or  Solicitor- General.  Those  imhappy  function- 
aries have  to  be  acquainted  with  all  earthly  and  heavenly  affairs,  and 
to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  give  a  sound  legal  opinion  upon 
them. 

MUverton,  Those  potent  personages  are  not  so  much  before  the 
world  as  the  Home  Secretary  is.  Their  great  functions  are  rather 
dark ;  his  are  conducted  under  that  *^  fierce  light  *'  which  **  beats  " 
Upon  the  Home  Office,  as  it  does  upon  the  Throne* 

But  you  must  let  me  resume  my  description  of  this  newspaper.     I 

l^on't  care  if  it  fatigues  or  bores  you.     Its  very  length  will  prove 

the  truth  of  what  I  say.     After  the  cruel  usage  of  Mr.  Bruce,  comes 

m  elaborate  article  on  **The  Wai'  of  1870,"  written^  I  should  guess,  by 

a  learned  soldier.      Then  come  what  are  called  the  social  articles,  any 
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one  of  wliicli  would  have  delightod  and  astonished  our  ancestors, 
accustomed  to  weak  Tatkrs  and  verbose  Ramhien, 

EUcsmere,  Astonished,  probably. 

MUvirfon,  These  articles  are  headed  **  Good  Adviee/*  "  Popping 
the  Question  on  the  Stage/'  and  ^*  Village  Politics  in  France/' 
With  regard  to  the  kist-named  article,  I  do  really  believe  that  there 
is  more  knowledge  shown  in  it  of  the  Free  eh  peasantry  than  almost 
any  literary  man  in  Franco  could  produce.  I  say  literary  nian 
advisedly ;  for  George  Sitnd  seems  to  me  to  have  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  peasant  life.    Now  I  will  read  you  a  bit  from  this  article  : — 

**  The  peasant  is  nowhere  an  easy  person  to  become  really 
acquainted  with,  and  the  French  peasant  is  the  least  easy  of  all. 
He  is  far  pleasanter  to  talk  to  than  his  English  namesake,  but  he  is 
just  as  distrustful.  He  has  a  sort  of  animal  secrecy  and  wariness ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  men  of  better  station  and  education  than 
himself,  although  he  is  quite  ready  to  display  a  democratic  conscious- 
ness of  equality,  which  would  be  odd  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  he 
has  all  the  caution  and  reticence  of  intuitive  fear.  Books  help  us 
TQTj  little  indeed.  Nine  out  of  ten  x'rench  novels  never  stir  beyond 
the  Parisian  boulevards ;  and  the  few  that  do,  with  one  illustrious 
exception,  either  confine  themselves,  like  Balzac,  to  country  towns, 
or  invent  imaginary  scenes  of  country  innocence  and  repose.  Perhaps 
the  one  person  who  knows  the  French  peasant  best  is  the  Englishman 
who  wanders  from  village  to  village  with  knapsack  on  his  back." 

Then  there  is  an  article,  showing  great  research,  upon  **  The  Pro- 
testa  against  the  Yatican  Degree/'  then  **  Army  Organization  "  is 
discussed ;  then  comes  an  article  of  antiquarian  research ;  then 
**  Pawnbroking  ^'  is  elaboratelj-  discussed  ;  then  "  The  Drama  ;  *'  then 
there  are  several  reviews  of  English  books.  Finally,  there  is  an 
elaborate  review  of  French  literature,  in  which  thirteen  or  fourteen 
French  works  are  carefully  considered. 

We  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  hardly  realize  the 
astonishing  nature  of  it.  This  is  but  one  of  the  weekly  productions. 
It  happened  to  be  the  one  on.  the  table.  There  are  others,  in  their 
way,  qnite  as  astonishing* 

Sir  Arihitr.  And  do  you  not  admit,  Milverton,  that  if  our  states- 
men were  to  deviate  into  folly  and  excitement,  these  fellows  would  do 
their  best  to  keep  us  right  ? 

Mikerlon.  Yes :  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side ; 
namely,  that  so  much  good  writing,  which  of  course  mainly  takes  the 
form  of  criticism,  always  tends  to  check  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  to  act. 

Mauleverer,  Very  true,  Milverton ;  very  true  :  you  cannot  develope 
any  one  form  of  human  thought  and  endeavour,  without  somewhat 
injuring  all  the  rest. 
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Elk^mere.  Pleasant  creature,  this !  Goldsmith^s  Croaker  was  an 
encouraging  fellow  when  compared  with  him  ! 

Mmilevert}\  You  all  go  on  so  fiist,  you  seem  to  me  always  to  have 
your  thoughts  at  the  tip  of  your  tongues,  ao  that  I  have  no  chance 
with  you.  When  I  do  get  in  a  few  words,  I  am  obliged  to  mako 
them  pretty  strong.  As  for  Milverton^  I  am  positively  ashamed  of 
liiin.  Something  is  said,  which  hits  him  very  hard,  or  which  at  least 
ought  to  hit  him  very  hard,  and  which  he  ought  to  feel ;  and,  instead 
of  rejecting  it,  he  receives  it  with  the  utmost  placidity,  just  because 
it  enables  him  to  say  aomething  friendly  and  encouraging  about  the 
progress  of  human  affairs.  If  the  French  press  is  noxious,  at  any  rate 
the  English  press  is  admirable,  according  to  him  and  Sir  Arthur. 

Eliemnere.  So  somebody  geta  some  credit,  which  must  be  very 
painful  to  you,  Mauleverer. 

Mmtlevertr.  Allow  me  to  change  the  subject  a  little,  only  a  little, 
and  to  make  a  statement  of  facta  as  they  exist  at  the  present  moment, 
in  which  doubtless  these  praisers  of  mankind,  Sir  Arthur  and  Mil- 
verton,  will  discern  something  that  is  very  wonderful  and  very 
beautiful.  •'*  '^ 

EUcsmerc,  Don't  include  me*  I  didn't  say  the  English  press  was 
very  astonishing  or  very  beantifuL 

Maukrerer.  Please,  Sir  John,  have  the  goodness  for  one  five 
minutes  to  let  me  have  my  say  without  interruption. 

There  is  a  town,  the  second  in  the  world  as  regards  size,  the  first 
in  the  world  as  regards  beauty  :  noble  in  architecture  (if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  good  architecture  in  the  world)  ;  rich  in  art,  as  far  as  man's 
poor  efforts  in  art  can  go  ;  abundant  in  works  of  literature,  whatever 
merit  that  abimdance  may  have :  bright,  clear,  joyous ;  adorned  with 
gardens,  statues,  fountains ;  the  home  of  pleasure ;  the  home  of 
Mil  verton  *a  beloved  culture  ;  distinguished  for  science,  as  well  as  for 
literature  and  art— not  to  have  seen  which  is  not  to  have  seen  any- 
thing of  the  world.  And  this  great  city  is  beleaguered  by  a  host  of 
armed  men  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  we  are  dubious  whether  its  temples, 
Its  towers,  its  palaces,  its  vast  abodes  of  hoarded  literature  and  art, 
'^its  pleasant  gardens,  its  light-reflecting  lovely  streets,  may  not  be 
welded  into  one  hideous  mass  of  destruction  by  the  shot  and  shell 
of  the  invaders.  Here  is  your  triumph  of  civilization :  here  is  an 
example  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs :  here  is  one  of  the  con- 
quests of  Christianity  !  This  is  what  it  all  comes  to  :  and  you  can 
Bit  in  your  armchair,  and  praise  mankind, 

Eliesmere,  (Aside  to  me  in  a  whisper:  '*He  is  very  awful  when 
he  breaks  out  in  this  way ;  isn't  he,  Sandy  ?  These  quiet,  fat  men 
always  are/'J 

Mauleverer.  {Continuing.)  And  things  have  been  brought  to  this 
by  two  nations,  highly  civEized.     Oh,  yes !  highly  civilized ! 
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For  the  invaders  bave  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  tluBga.  I&qr 
know  exactly  what  are  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  They  haTO 
gone  deeper  than  Loeke  ei^er  did.  They  have  not  only  di^oinered 
that  it  IB  imposBible  for  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  titnei  to  be  and 
not  to  be ;  bat  they  know  all  about  innate  ideas,  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  doctrine  of  contradictory  inconeeivableB. 

Mikertoiu  While  you  are  about  it,  Mauleverer,  you  may  as  weH 
say,  for  you  will  say  truly,  that  there  i^  no  branch  of  buman.  knoi^ 
ledge  to  which  thia  laborious  and  truth-loving  people  have  not  added 
much.     What  then ! 

Maukverer,  And^  looking  on,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger, 
there  have  been  the  other  wise  nations  of  Europe — -this  Europe,  with 
its  Beformation,  and  its  Art  of  printing,  and  all  the  fine  things  it 
has  done  and  suffered  since  St.  Peter  caniej  or  did  not  come,  to  Home 
— with  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  their  wisdom,  not  being  able  to 
prevent  this  ciJminating  horror ! 

Mihcrtoiu  As  to  "  horror,**  I  agree  with  you ;  but  you  have  put  it 
upon  totally  wrong  foundatione.  I  don't  care  about  art,  or  science^ 
or  literature,  when  you  arc  considering  human  suffering.  The  horror 
would  be  quite  as  great  to  me,  if  the  beleaguered  city  did  not  contain 
one  work  of  science,  literature,  or  art,  A  human  being— any  human 
being — is  a  far  more  beautilul  production  than  the  finest  work  of  art* 

Sir  Arthur,  No,  no,  Milverton,  thi«  is  goiog  a  little  too  fiir.  The 
human  beings  may  bo  replaced,  but  the  works  of  art  cannot. 

Miiarton  (rather  cxcikdltf),  I  am  astonished  at  you,  Sir  Ar&ur, 
Just  think  for  one  moment  of  an  agonizing  night  of  sufRsting 
passed  by  any  one  wounded  man  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
declare  I  would  purchase  exemption  from  suffering  for  that  one 
human  being  by  the  destruction  of  the  finest  work  of  art  in  the  worii 

Mleamere,  Really,  Milverton,  there  are  too  many  of  us  upon  tht 
ground,  at  least  of  us  men,  for  there  cannot  be  too  many  women- 

Milvcrton.  How  can  you  talk  such  cruel  nonsense,  EUesmece! 
Go  to  your  Shakespeare,  Learn  there  what  a  human  being  is,  or 
may  be.  '*  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God !  the  beauty  of  the  world! 
the  paragon  of  animals  !  ^* 

Maukvcrtr.  The  fewer  human  beings,  the  fewer  miserable  fo<^ 
hoping  inane  hopes,  wishing  impossible  wishes,  endeavouring  incoiL- 
sistent  endeavours — alwiiys  duped  from  their  cratUes  to  their  gmvoa 
— ^thc  serfs  of  passion,  the  slaves  of  circumstance,  at  best  the 
tyrants  of  their  fellow-men.     I  prefer  a  great  work  of  art. 

Lfidfj  EUemnere,  Really,  Leonard,  even  I  think  you  make  too 
much  of  human  beings.  There  is  a  something  in  a  divine  work  of 
art  which  would  compensate— 
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[I  do  not  like  to  continue  the  account  of  this  conversation,  for 
Mr.  Milyerton,  goaded  on  all  sides,  got  into  one  of  those  tremendous 
passions  in  which  he  sometimes^  but  very  rarely,  indulges,  and  said 
the  most  violent  things  against  all  of  us.  At  last  he  got  up  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  as  a  host  he  had  rather 
exceeded  the  reticence  which  a  host  should  practise,  having  said  the 
strongest  things  in  the  strongest  language.  Certainly  he  went 
out  making  a  playful  remark ;  but  it  was  bitter  and  severe  in  its 
playfulness.  He  said,  "  I  will  not  stay  any  more  with  you  wretches. 
You  only  put  me  into  a  rage,  which  I  know  is  very  unbecoming.  I 
will  go  and  talk  with  old  John  the  gardener;  and  I  do  declare 
I  believe  that,  in  that  somewhat  sour,  crabbed  old  man,  vexed  with 
rheumatism,  but  whose  nature  has  not  been  lowered  by  an  effeminate 
care  for  works  of  art,  I  shall  find  nobler  and  juster  notions  than  in 
aU  you  demi-semi-cultivated  people.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
patricians  of  Bome,  who  could  jeer  and  joke  and  bet  about  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  imconscious  of  the  infinite  cruelty  and  hideous 
indifference  to  himian  suffering  they  were  manifesting." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  after  Mr.  Mil- 
verton  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Milverton  also  went  away,  evidently  to 
soothe  her  husband.     Sir  John  EUesmere  broke  the  silence.] 

Ellesmere.  Well,  we  have  "  been  and  gone  and  took  and  done  it," 
as  the  vulgar  say.  He  is  a  dangerous  fellow  to  deal  with^  is  Milverton. 
You  never  know  when  you  are  touching  him  to  the  quick.  At  last 
I  did  not  dare  to  joke,  or  I  might  have  asked  him  whether  I  was 
worth  the  "  Venus  de'  Medici,"  and  which  of  the  two,  for  the  world's 
good,  he  would  rather  save  from  destruction. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  you  know  he  does  deceive  us. 
In  general  he  bears  so  serenely  with  your  sarcasms,  Ellesmere,  with 
my  fastidiousness,  Mauleverer's  misanthropy,  and  our  general  imper- 
tinence and  opposition,  that  one  is  not  prepared  for  these  outbursts. 

Elkamere.  Oh,  you  wicked  Sandy  1  Et  tu  Brute  /  You  surely 
ought  not  to  have  told  the  truth — namely,  that  you  thought  the 
books  in  the  Paris  Library  more  valuable  than  some  of  the  himian 
beings.     I  am  ashamed  of  you ! 

Johnson.  He  never  was  cross  with  me  before. 

Ellesmere  {imitating  Milverton).  "I  am  disappointed  with  you, 
Johnson.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  generosity  of  sentiment  which 
becomes  the  young.  From  these  hardened  men  of  the  world,  what 
can  one  expect  but  hardness  P  But  I  did  think  better  things  of 
you."     That  was  what  he  said,  was  it  not  P 

Now,  I  am  the  most  unlucky  of  all  of  you ;  for  I  really  agreed 
with  him. 

Cranmer.  Oh,  oh  I 
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EUeBniere,  Upon  my  word  I  did ;  and,  U  he  would  only  have  ! 
patience,  I  sliould  have  como  round  to  his  side*     I  don't  care  mn 
about  works  of  art.     To  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  like  doga  and  hortet ' 
better. 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Milvertou  is  alwajs  abjectly 
humble  and  civil  after  one  of  these  outbursts.  We  will  boldly 
renew  the  conversation  at  or  after  dinner. 

Maukrerer*  After  dinner.  There  is  a  chance  of  our  having'  black* 
cock  for  dinner.  Mrs.  ililverton  told  me  that  some  yirtuous  Scotch 
laird  had  sent  them  some  blackcock— the  first  of  birds.  If  the 
discussion  should  wax  warm  again,  it  will  spoil  oui*  dinner. 

Eikmiere.  This  explains  that  whispering  in  comers,  of  Maulevercr 
and  Mrs.  Milvcrton,  which  I  noticed  this  morning,  and  thought  it  boded 
ill  for  Milvorton's  domestic  peace.  If  he  were  here,  poor  fellow,  he 
would  dilate  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  the  efiFect  of  culture.  Maule- 
vercr is  the  most  knowing  man  in  culinary  science ;  and  all  the  women 
fear  him,  and  look  up  to  him  accordingly.  When  he  is  coming  to  dine 
with  usj  Lady  EUesmere  is  more  fussy  than  if  she  was  about  to  receive 
seven  dukes  with  their  respective  duchesses.  She  even  condescends 
to  consult  me  about  the  soups.  And  let  me  tell  you  I  have  invented 
a  soup  for  these  great  occasions,  about  the  composition  of  which  I  will 
hold  forth  to  you  some  day.  But  now  we  must  think  of  making  our 
peace  with  Milverton.  It  shall  be  ajler  dinner,  as  Mauleverer  suggests, 
that  we  will  resume  our  wicked  talk.  Our  fearlessness  in  renewin^f 
the  conversation  will  show  Milverton  that  we  have  not  been  hurt  by 
all  he  has  said.  I  shall  go  over  t^  his  side  ;  for  I  assure  you  I  am 
of  his  way  of  thinking ;  and  it  will  all  end  as  happily  as  the  third 
volume  of  a  novel.  Only  you  must  not  give  way  too  much,  or  too 
soon,  but  must  hold  for  a  time  to  your  wicked  opinions  touching  the 
supremacy  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  insignificance  of 
human  beings.     Otherwise  he  will  see  through  our  device. 

[What  a  kind-hearted  fellow  Sir  John  EUesmere  really  is !  He 
was  quite  unhappy,  as  I  found  afterwards  in  a  walk  I  had  with  him, 
at  Mr.  Milverton's  having  been  put  out  in  this  way.  Sir  John 
EUesmere  did  contrive  that  the  conversation  on  this  topic  should  be 
resumed.  It  happened,  just  as  he  had  prognosticated ;  and  the 
conversation  proceeded  in  the  most  playful  way,  Mr,  Milverton, 
however,  protesting  that  all  of  us,  except  his  good  friend  EUesmere, 
did  not  make  enough  account  of  human  beings.  He  concluded,  I 
remember,  by  a  quotation  from  a  Scotch  song,  which  has  these  words 
in  it,—"  And  sair  she  lightlies  me.**  **  Ah  !  "  he  said,  '*  you  sairly 
lightly  the  inefiable  worth,  and  the  *  potentiality,'  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  said,  of  any  human  being,  a  creature  not  made  of  stone 
and  paint,  that  is  to  live  for  ever  and  for  ever,"] 
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III. 

[The  following  chapter  is  very  brief;  but  I  think  it  furnishes  more 
materials  for  thought  than  any  one  we  have  lately  had;  and, 
although  it  deals  chiefly  with  war,  and  especially  with  the  present 
war,  it  certainly  furnishes  an  illustration  of  that  subject,  for  which 
Mr.  Milverton  and  I  have,  from  the  beginning  of  these  conversations, 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  an  uninterrupted  hearing — namely, 
general  culture. 

Nothing  surprises  me  more — for  I  am,  comparatively,  an  ignorant 
and  ill-read  youn^  man — than  to  find  how  subjects  connected  with 
the  events  of  the  present  day,  may  always  meet  with  illustration  and 
enlightenment  from  the  labours  of  some  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
past. 

However,  I  must  not  take  up  the  time  of  my  readers  by  lucubra- 
tions of  my  own,  but  must  proceed  at  once  to  set  before  them  the 
result  of  my  notes  of  this  conversation,  which  began  thus : — ] 

Miherion.  There  is  a  question,  in  reference  to  war,  which  I  should 
greatly  like  to  discuss  with  you.  Without,  however,  wishing  to  say 
anything  rude  or  impertinent,  I  hardly  think  that  you  will  appreciate 
the  full  importance  of  this  question.  Some  of  you,  for  instance, 
EUesmere,  will  only  make  fun  of  what  I  say ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  you,  except  perhaps  Sir  Arthur,  will  enter  into  the 
subject  heartily.  If  a  certain  excellent  Florentine  gentleman,  who 
was  bom  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  and  in  this  room, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  intellectual  pleasure  than  discussing  the 
question  with  him.  He,  too,  would  have  delighted  in  such  discourse ; 
would  soon  have  taken  the  main  part  of  it  out  of  my  incapable 
hands,  and  would  have  woven  it  into  one  of  his  own  discourses  of 
transcendent  sagacity. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  suppose  that  this  "  excellent  Florentine  gentleman  " 
is  no  other  than  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 

Milverton.  The  same — the  man  who  has,  perhaps,  been  more  mis- 
represented than  any  other  man  that  has  ever  lived. 

EUesmere.  Doesn't  he  (I  mean  Milverton,  not  Machiavelli)  love  a 
paradox  P 

Mauleverer.  I  am  with  you,  Milverton,  before  hearing  what  you 
have  to  say ;  for  Machiavelli  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  have  not 
read  much  of  him ;  but  what  I  have  read,  convinces  me  that  he  had 
penetrated  into,  and  thoroughly  understood,  the  depths  of  human 
baseness. 

Milverton.  And  the  heights  of  human  goodness. 
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Cranmtr,  I  know  Dotliing  about  3IacIuayeUi ;  bat  I  lure  alinii 
understood  that  he  was  most  manifestly  an  emaDation  from  the  Enl* 
one;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  seldom  found  that  the  oniTera^ 
opinion  of  mankind  is  a  wrong  one.  I  have  heard,  but  I  dare  sit  i 
is  a  mere  popular  theory,  that  our  expTedsion»  **  Old  2*rick,"  w» 
derived  from  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 

Etlemnere,  I  propose  something.  Before  entering  upon  tBs 
Machiavellian  subject,  which  Milverton,  with  a  sublime  cfmoat^ 
intimates  that  we  are  hardly  worthy  to  discuss^  let  us  bear  some- 
thing about  Machiavelli  himself  from  Milverton,  his  cbief  adminr 
and  friend. 

Milverton,  I  am  quite  willing  to  endeavour  to  make  you  appre^ 
date,  as  far  as  you  are  capable  of  appreciating,  the  meiits  of  ths 
extraordinary  man. 

Now,   when  any  one   is    very    strongly    convinced    that    bet^^H 
right  in  any  matter,  even  if  he  is  not  a  sporting  man,  he  is  vi^^ 
prone  to  offer  a  bet  upon  the  subject,  as  the  most  undoubted  way  of 
showing  his  sincerity.     Now  I  will  bet  you,  Ellesmero 

Eikwiprc.  What  shall  we  bet  ?  I  vote  it  shall  be  a  new  collar 
for  dear  Fairy.  Her  present  one  is  very  shabby ;  and  I  know  she 
feels  ashamed  of  it* 

MUverton,  Good.  1*11  bet  you,  that  if  you  will  give  me  ten 
minutes*  time  to  look  over  my  copy  of  Machiavelli,  I  will  produce  a 
number  of  passages  from  his  writings  which  will  compel  you,  if  yoa 
uro  a  just  man,  to  admit  that  they  have  the  most  clear  bearing  upon 
the  present  atatc  of  the  war  between  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
and  that  these  passages  are  pregnant  with  wise  suggestions  to  ho^ 
sides* 

Elksmere.  Done ! 

Miirerton*  And,  mark  you,  I  am  not  prepared  for  a  bet.  I  had 
not  been  thinking  of  Machiavelli  till  this  conversation  began^  and 
I  have  not  looked  into  his  pages  for  two  or  three  years.  Give  me 
the  book,  Johnson. 

[Hereupon  Mr,  Milverton  took  his  Machiavelli,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  The  conversation,  during  his  absence,  was  of  a  desultory 
kind,  being  chiefly  enlivened  by  EUesmere's  saying  that,  after  all, 
he  had  a  great  sympathy  with  Machiavelli,  as  many  other  great  and 
good  persons  had  been  grievously  misunderstood  and  calumniated*-^ 
for  instance,  he  himself,  Sir  John  EUesmere,  the  Count  von  Bismarck, 
Nero,  Henr}'-  VI  FT.,  and  last,  not  least,  Lucrezia  Borgia.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  Nero's  name,  being  mentioned  immediately 
after  Count  von  Bismarck,  was  intended  for  an  uncomplimentary 
allusion,  for  Sir  John  Ellesmero  has  always  maintained,  and  in  this 
he  has  been  supported  by  Mr,  Milverton,  that  Nero  has  been  greatly 
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calumniated^  and  was^  as  he  says,  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.    Then 
Mr.  Milverton  entered  the  room.] 

Milverton.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  I  shall  win.  I  will  tell  you 
•what  I  propose  to  do.  I  will  merely  read  the  headings  of  some  of 
his  chapters.  Then,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  extracts  from  any 
chapter  that  may  seem  to  you  to  bear  closely  upon  the  subject  of  the 
controversy. 

"  Se  le  fortezze,  e  tnolie  altre  cose  ohe  spesse  volte  %  principi  fanno, 
sono  utili  0  dannose," 

"  Whether  fortresses,  and  many  other  things  which  princes  fre- 
quently make,  are  useful  or  hurtftd.'* 

"  /  danari  non  sono  il  nervo  della  guerra,  secondo  che  k  la  comune 
opinione." 

"  Biches  are  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  according  to  the  general 
opinion  they  are  supposed  to  be." 

"  Che  gli  uomini  che  naecono  in  una  provincia,  osservano  per  tutti  i 
tempi  quasi  quella  medesima  natura" 

"  That  the  men  who  are  bom  in  the  same  province,  preserve 
throughout  all  time  nearly  the  same  nature." 

Hitherto  the  headings  of  his  chapters  have  been  somewhat 
general  in  their  application.     We  are  now  coming  to  close  quarters. 

"  Conie  un  capitano  prudente  debbe  imporre  ogni  necessitd  di  combattere 
ai  8uoi  soldafi,  e  a  quelli  degVinwiid  tarla.^* 

"How  a  prudent  general  ought  to  impose  every  necessity  for 
fighting  upon  his  own  soldiers,  and  to  take  away  necessity  for  fight- 
ing from  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy." 

Crannier.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  interrupting,  Milverton ; 
but  I  don't  understand. 

Milverton.  Nor  did  I  thoroughly  until  I  glanced  into  the  chapter 
while  I  was  in  the  other  room.  It  means — ^Always  have  some- 
what of  the  pressure  of  necessity  as  an  impulse  to  your  troops  when 
you  make  them  fight,  and  as  a  reason  for  your  doing  so.  And  espe 
cially,  do  not  give  your  enemy  the  advantage  which  arises  from  that 
ultimate  form  of  necessity,  despair. 

Is  not  this  good  advice  P  If  you  could  but  see  how  he  works  it  out, 
you  would  certainly  say  so.  I  feel  though,  I  have  not  done  justice 
to  this  chapter.  Let  me  try  again  ;  he  means,  let  there  be  a  reason 
for  your  fighting — ^manifest  to  your  own  troops — a  convincing  reason 
of  necessity  why  you  should  fight  then  and  there.  In  short,  always 
have  necessity  on  your  side.  Observe  how  the  contrary  course  of 
conduct  has  acted  upon  the  French  troops  during  the  present  war. 
There  have  been  innumerable  marchings  and  counter-marchings : 
no  reason  why  the  battle  should  have  been  here  and  not  there  ;  now 
and  not  then.     That  is  what  demoralizes  troops,  as  Machiavelli  per- 
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ceived.  Observe  how  large  his  maxim  is  :  what  a  number  of  cases  it 
would  comprehend.  It  is  getting  those  emphatic  words  "  you  must** 
upon  your  side ;  and  contriving  that  the  enemy  is  not  driven  into  a 
corner  j  but  has  every  opportunity  for  vacillation  ;  that  there  she 
be  no  **  you  must ''  for  him  to  say  to  his  troops. 

Again,  "  La  engione  perchi  i  Francem  mm  siati,  e  aono  aneara  ^iudi- 
cati  nclle  znfl'e  da  prindpio  piu  che  nomini,  e  dipot  meno  eke  JemmineJ^ 

**  The  reason  why  the  French  have  been,  and  are  now,  accounted 
in  warlike  contests  to  be  at  first  more  than  men,  and  afterwards  le« 
than  women." 

Sir  Arthur,  Pardon  me,  ililverton ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  very 
generous  of  you  to  quote  this  chapter.  Are  f/ou  not^  too,  inclined  to 
lean  to  the  strongest  ? 

Miiverton,  No,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur,  I  am  not.  I  never  would 
have  quoted  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  at  least  at  the  present  time, 
unless  I  had  found  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  that  Machiavelli  had 
maintained  of  the  French  that,  "with  ordinary  skill,  the  French 
ardour  in  war  might  be  kept  up  to  the  end  in  the  same  measure  as  at 
the  beginning:" 

**  Mil  non  k  per  guesto  che  questa  hro  natura^  che  H  fa  feroci  net pnn* 
cipio,  non  si  pofcsse  in  modo  con  I' arte  ordinare,  che  la  H  manienesse 
ferovi  infino  twl  V  uUimo/' 

Now  I  come  to  the  best  of  all,  at  least  to  the  most  applicable  at 
the  present  moment. 

*'  Aiprincipi  e  aUe  repuhhiiehe  pritdenti  dt'bhe  bmtare  il  vincere ;  peirehk 
il piu  deiie  rolie  quaiido  non  bmti^  si perde/* 

"  Prudent  princes  and  commonwealths  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
victory ;  for  most  times  when  yictory  does  not  suffice,  it  is  lost," 

Sir  Arthur,  This  is  very  good  indeed.  I  can  imagine,  even  from 
my  little  knowledge  of  Machiavelli,  what  an  excellent  chapter  he 
would  write  on  this  heading. 

E/ksmere,  I  don't  rely  upon  imagination :  let  us  hear  some  of  it. 
The  thing  certainly  promises  well, 

Miivertoii,  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  chapter.  He  shows,  by 
examples,  how  unwise  it  is  for  the  victors  to  make  too  much  of  their 
victory ;  for  the  vanquished,  to  make  too  little  of  their  defeats  I 
declare 

Eliesmere.  Say  '*  solemnly,"  after  the  fashion  of  Mauleverer. 

Mihvrton,  Well,  then,  I  declare  solemnly  I  believe  that  if  Count 
von  Bismarck  and  il.  Jules  Favre,  who  are  probably  rather  busy 
men  just  at  present,  woukU  for  only  one  day,  forsake  all  other 
business,  and  shut  themselves  up  to  study  this  chapter  of 
llachtavelli,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  world  that  could 
happen. 
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EUemicrc,  But  give  us  some  of  the  examples,  Milvertan. 

Milrrrfon,  I  will  try  to  do  go;  but  I  feel  keenly  how  poorly  I 
render  into  English  his  consummate  Itali^^n,  However,  I  will  give 
it  in  the  most  literal  mamier  I  can.  *'  Hannibal,  after  he  had  routed 
the  Romans  at  Canna?,  commanded  his  orators  at  Carthage  to  announce 
the  victon%  and  to  ask  for  supplies.  It  was  argued  this  way  and  that, 
in  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Hanno,  an 
old  and  prudent  citizen  of  Carthage,  counselled  that  this  victot'v 
should  bo  used  wisely ;  namely,  to  make  peace  with  the  Iloraans, 
it  being  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  peace  now,  as  he 
said,  with  honourable  conditions,  as  they  had  gained  a  battle  ;  and 
that  they  should  not  wait  to  have  to  make  peace  after  another  battle, 
which  might  be  a  defeat.  For  the  object r  he  argued^  of  the  Cartha- 
ffinians  should  be  to  &how  the  Homans  that  they  \rere  able  to  dml 
with  them ;  and,  having  gained  a  victory,  they  should  have  a  care 
not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it,  merely  for  the  hope  of  gaining  some 
greater  battle/' 

Now,  my  good  friends,  just  recollect  what  a  defeat  Cannae  was! 
I  think  the  foregoing  passage  might  be  of  use  to  Count  von  Bismarck. 
Now,  for  M,  Jules  Favre. 

Machiavelli  takes  the  siege  of  Tyre  as  an  instance  of  the  folly  of 
refusing  terras  of  peace  offered  by  the  prevailing  side — the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  having  most  unwisely  refused  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  offered  to  them.  The  following 
is  the  passiige  : — • 

**  Therefore,  princes  cannot  commit  a  greater  error  when  they  are 
attacked  (and  when  the  assault  is  made  by  assailants  who  are  far 
more  puissant  than  they  are),  than  to  refuse  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation, especially  when  these  terms  are  offered  by  the  enemy ; 
because  never  will  such  low  terms  be  offered  to  them,  which  may 
not  be  in  some  respect  advantageous  for  the  party  which  accepts  these 
terms,  who  will  thus  be  sharers  of  the  victory  gained  over  themselves." 

How  profound  those  last  words  are !  I  have  paraphrased  rather 
than  translated.  He  writes  with  such  fearful  brevity  and  compres- 
sion, that  one  is  sometimes  obliged  to  do  so.  I  will  give  the  words 
to  you  in  the  original ; — '*  e  vi  sard  parte  dei/a  sm  rittortaJ^  You  see 
that  the  prince  who  is  wise  enough  to  accept  the  first  terms  offered 
to  him,  has,  according  to  Machiavelli,  a  part  in  the  victory  gained 
over  himself.  Now  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  give  you  another  passage 
which  seems  to  me  singularly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.     I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  tired  of  Machiavelli. 

Sir  Arthur.  Not  a  bit.  I  could  listen  to  these  extracts  and  your 
comments  on  them  for  a  very  long  time.  They  interest  me  exceed- 
ingly. 
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Mllesmere,  I  could  not  listen  for  a  very  long  time,  but  I  am  qiuf 
wiUing  to  hear  one  or  two  more* 

Mikerion,  I  will  not  molest  you  with  more  than  one ;  here  it  xa, 

"  Che  h  mmliare  una  ciitd  dimnitay  per  occaparla  medianie  la  ma 
drntnione,  ^  parliio  contrarioJ* 

*'  That  to  besiege  a  diaunited  city,  in  order  to  occupy  it  by 
of  its  disunion,  is  an  unwise  course/' 

You  will  admit,  I  believe,  that  it  is  probable  that  not  a  little 
wisdom  bearing  upon  the  present  siege  of  Paris  may  be  extracted 
from  this  chapter.  MachiavelH  gives  several  examples  to  prove 
tho  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  concludes  by  adducing  the  contests  of 
Pliilip  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milau,  with  the  Florentines^  in  which 
contests  he  always  relied  much  upon  their  disunion.  At  last, 
grieving  over  these  military  undertakings  of  his,  he  exclaimed  that 
the  factions  of  Florence  had  made  him  expend  uselesaly  *'two 
millions  of  gold."     I  suppose  he  means  two  millions  of  ducats. 

Elksmere,  Como  here,  Fairy.  No :  you  needn^t  kiss  me  so  much. 
I  am  not  proud  of  being  kissed,  even  by  the  most  charming  of  dogs. 
She  shall  have  a  new  collar,  she  shall ;  and  without  any  expense  to 
her  master.  I  must  own,  Milverton,  that  this  Machiavelli  of  yours 
appears  to  be  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  that  his  writings,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  writings  of  all  the  greatest  men,  have  a  perennial  meaning 
and  application,  Now,  I  have  given  up  handsomely,  have  I  not? 
Your  succesa  in  this  bet  has  made  me  anxious  to  hear  the  question 
which  you  were  about  to  put  before  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
versation, but  which  you  thought  we  were  scarcely  worthy  to  hear, 
and  which  you  longed  to  discuss  with  your  beloved  Florentine* 

Milrerfaii,  No  ;  I  decline  to  do  so  now.  It  has  really  been  a  greai" 
exertion  to  me,  in  this  short  time,  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
Machiavelli ;  and  to  make  up  ray  mind,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation in  each  particular  case,  as  to  what  passages  I  should  give  you, 
to  prove  the  point  I  desircxl  to  prove,  I  believe,  if  we  looked  into 
the  causes  of  our  fatigue  on  any  given  day,  we  should  find  that  it 
depended  more  upon  the  number  of  decisions  we  had  coma  to  than 
upon  all  the  rest  of  our  work. 

Eilesmere.  Milverton  cannot  be  tired,  but  he  must  fatigue  himself 
still  further  by  finding  out  good  reaisons  why  he  should  be  tired. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  tired  of  severe  discussion,  and  am 
ready  for  muscular  exercise.  I  am  a  muscular  Christian,  if  I  am 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian  at  all.  How  I  wish  we  w^ei^  at 
Eton  again,  Milverton  !  and  could  go  leaping  over  Chalvey  ditch 
with  long  poles,  as  we  used  to  do  when  we  had  exerted  our  minds 
to  the  utmost  stretch  by  writing  splendid  copies  of  verses  upon  the 
theme — 
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'*  Dnloe  lidantem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dolce  loquentem." 

Men  are  sucli  fools  not  to  keep  up  their  boyish  sports.  Howeyer, 
Fairy  and  I  are  just  as  lithe  and  lissom  as  we  were  when  we  were 
both  young  puppies — are  we  not,  Pairy  P 

[So  saying,  Sir  John  leaped  out  of  the  study  window,  followed  by 
Fairy,  and  neither  of  them  was  seen  any  more  until  dinner-time. 
And  thus  the  conversation  ended ;  for  none  of  us  ever  attempt  to 
keep  up  continued  conversation  when  the  provoking  EUesmere  has 
left  us,  whom  Mr.  Mauleverer,  delighting  in  culinary  similes,  always 
likens  to  first-rate  Ceylon  curry-powder,  which,  as  he  says,  "  can  give 
significance  and  flavour  even  to  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible  of 
edible  animals — the  domestic  rabbit"] 
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THE  lumps  of  coal  in  a  coal-scuttle  very  often  have  a  roughly 
cubical  form.  If  one  of  them  be  picked  out  and  examined 
with  a  little  care^  it  will  be  found  that  its  six  sides  are  not  exactly 
alike.  Two  opposite  sides  are  comparatively  smooth  and  shining, 
while  the  other  four  are  much  rougher,  and  are  marked  by  lines 
which  run  parallel  with  the  smooth  sides.  The  coal  readily 
splits  along  these  lines,  and  the  split  surfaces  thus  formed  are 
parallel  with  the  smooth  faces.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  sort  of 
rough  and  incomplete  stratification  in  the  lump  of  coal,  as  if  it  were 
a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  had  stuck  together  very  closely. 

Sometimes  the  faces  along  which  the  coal  splits  are  not  smooth, 
but  exhibit  a  thin  layer  of  dull,  charred-looking  substance,  which  is 
known  as  **  mineral  charcoal." 

Occasionally  one  of  the  faces  of  a  lump  of  coal  will  present  impres- 
sions, which  are  obviously  those  of  the  stem,  or  leaves,  of  a  plant ; 
but  though  hard  mineral  masses  of  pyrites,  and  even  fine  mud,  may 
occur  here  and  there,  neither  sand  nor  pebbles  are  met  with. 

When  the  coal  burns,  the  chief  ultimate  products  of  its  com- 
bustion are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammoniacal  products,  which 
escape  up  the  chinmey ;  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  residual 
earthy  salts,  which  take  the  form  of  ash.  These  products  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  such  as  would  result  from  the  burning  of  so  much  wood. 

These  properties  of  coal  may  be  made  out  without  any  very  refined 
appliances,  but  the  microscope  reveals  something  more.  Black  and 
opaque  as  ordinary  coal  is,  slices  of  it  become  transparent  if  they  are 
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cemented  in  Canada  balsam,  and  rubbed  down  very  thin,  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  making  tliin  sections  of  non- transparent  bodies.  But 
as  the  thin  slices,  made  in  this  way,  are  very  apt  to  crack  and  break 
into  fragments,  it  is  better  to  employ  marine  glue  as  the  cementing 
material.  By  the  use  of  this  substance,  slices  of  considerable  size  and 
of  extreme  thinness  and  transparency  may  be  obtained.* 

Now  let  us  suppose  two  such  slices  to  be  prepared  from  our  lump 
of  coal — one  parallel  with  the  bedding,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it ;  and  let  us  call  the  one  the  horizontal,  and  the  other  the  vertical, 
section.  The  horizontal  section  will  present  more  or  less  rounded 
yellow  patches  and  streaks,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  dark 
brown,  or  blackish,  ground  substance ;  while  the  vertical  section  will 
exhibit  more  elongated  bars  and  granules  of  the  same  yellow 
materials,  disposed  in  lines  which  correspond,  roughly,  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  bedding  of  the  coal. 

This  is  the  microscopic  structure  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  coal.  But 
if  a  great  series  of  coals,  from  different  localities  and  scaras,  or  even 
from  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  seam,  be  examined,  this  structure 
will  be  found  to  vary  in  two  direction s.  In  the  anthracitic,  or  stone- 
coals,  which  burn  like  coke,  the  yellow  matter  diminishes,  and  the 
ground  substance  becomes  more  predominant,  and  blacker,  and  more 
opaque,  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  grind  a  section  thin  enough  to 
be  translucent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  as  the  '*  Better 
Bed'*  coal  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  which  burns  with 
much  flame,  the  coal  is  of  a  far  lighter  colour,  and  transparent  sections 
are  very  easily  obtained.  In  the  browner  parts  of  this  coal,  sharp  eyes 
will  readily  detect  multitudes  of  curious  little  coin*shaped  bodies,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  embedded  in  the  dark  brown  ground  sub- 
stance. On  the  average,  these  little  brown  bodies  may  have  a  diameter 
of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch*  They  He  with  their  flat  surfaces 
nearly  parallel  with  the  two  smooth  faces  of  the  block  in  which  they 
are  contained ;  and,  on  one  side  of  each,  there  may  be  discerned  a 
^figure,  consisting  of  three  straight  linear  marks,  which  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  but  do  not  quite  reach  its  circumference.  In 
the  horizontal  section  these  disks  are  often  converted  into  more  or  less 
complete  rings  ;  while,  in  the  vertical  sections,  they  appear  like  thick 
hoops,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  pressed  together.  The  disks  are, 
therefore,  flattened  bags ;  and  favourable  sections  show  that  the  three- 
'  rayed  marking  is  the  expression  of  three  clefts,  which  penetrate  one 
wall  of  the  bag. 

The  sides  of  the  bags  are  sometimes  closely  approximated ;  but, 
when  the  bags  are  less  fl.attened,  their  cavities  are,  usually,  tilled  with 
numerous,  irregularly-rounded,  hollow  bodies,  having  the  same  kind 

*  My  aseiBtant  in  the  MiiBeiim  of  Practical  G-oology,  Hi,  Newton,  mveDted  thu 
excellent  method  of  obtaiiiin    thin  alicea  of  coal. 
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of  wall  Qs  the  large  ones,  but  not  more  than  one-seven-himdredth 
of  an  mcli  in  diameter. 

In  favourable  specimens,  again,  almost  the  whole  ground  substan" 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  similar  bodies — more  or  less  carbonized  or 
blackened — and,  in  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  patches  of  mineral  charcoal,  here  and  there,  the  whole 
maaa  of  the  coal  is  made  up  of  an  accumulation  of  the  larger  and  of 
the  smaller  sacs. 

But,  in  one  and  the  same  sL'ce,  every  transition  can  be  observed 
from  this  structure  to  that  which  has  been  described  as  characteristic 
of  ordinary  coal.  The  latter  appears  to  arise  out  of  the  former,  by 
the  breaking-up  and  increasing  carbonization  of  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  sacs*  And,  in  the  anthracitic  coals,  this  process  appears  to  have 
gone  to  such  a  length,  as  to  destroy  the  original  structure  altogether, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a  completely  carbonized  substance. 

Thus  co^  may  be  said,  speaking  broadly,  to  be  composed  of  tw( 
constituents:  firstly,  mineral  charcoal;  and,  secondly,  coal  proper, 
The  nature  of  the  mineral  charcoal  has  long  since  been  determined. 
Its  structure  shows  it  to  consist  of  the  remains  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  reduced  to  little  more  than  their  carbon.  Again, 
some  of  the  coal  is  made  up  of  the  crushed  and  flattened  bark,  or 
outer  coat,  of  the  stems  of  plants,  the  inner  wood  of  which  has  com- 
pletely decayed  away.  But  what  I  may  term  the  **  saccular  matter  '*  of 
the  coal,  which,  either  in  its  primary  or  in  its  degraded  form,  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  bituminous  coals  I  have 
examined,  is  certainly  not  mineral  charcoal ;  nor  is  its  structure  that 
of  any  stem  or  leaf.  Hence,  its  real  nature  is,  at  first,  by  no  means 
apparent,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

The  first  person  who  threw  any  light  upon  the  problem,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  the  wcU-known  geologist,  Professor 
3Iorria.  It  is  now  thirty- four  yeaj^s  since  he  carefully  described  and 
figured  the  coin- shaped  bodies,  or  larger  sacs,  as  I  have  called  them, 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  famous  paper  "  On  the  Coalbrookdale 
Coal- Field,"  published  at  that  time,  by  the  present  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  Mr.  Prcstwich.  With  much  sagacity.  Professor  ^J 
Morris  divined  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies,  and  boldly  affiimed^^H 
them  to  be  the  sporo-ciises  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  living  club-mosses. 

But  discover}^  sometim.es  makes  a  long  halt;  and  it  is  only  a 
few  years  since  Mr.  Carnithers  determined  the  plant  (or  rather  one 
of  the  plants)  which  produces  these  spore-cases,  by  finding  the 
discoidal  aaes  still  adherent  to  the  leaves  of  the  fossilized  cone  which 
produced  them.  He  gave  the  name  of  Fkmiiiffites  graciik  to  the  plant 
of  which  the  cones  form  a  part*  The  branches  and  stem  of  this  plant 
are  not  yet  certainly  known,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Lepidodendron,  the  remains  of  which  abound  in 
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the  coal  formation.  The  Lepidodendra  were  shrubs  and  trees,  which 
put  one  more  in  mind  of  an  Araucaria  than  of  any  other  fieuiiiliar 
plant ;  and  the  ends  of  the  fruiting  branches  were  terminated  by  cones, 
or  catkins,  somewhat  like  the  bodies  so  named  in  a  fir,  or  a  willow. 
These  conical  fruits,  however,  did  not  produee  seeds ;  but  the  leaves  of 
which  they  were  composed  bore  upon  their  surfiace^  sacs  full  of  spores  or 
sporangia,  such  as  those  one  sees  on  the  under  sur&ce  of  a  bracken  leaf. 
Now  it  is  these  sporangia  of  the  Lepidodendroid  flsJitFhmingites  which 
were  identified  by  Mr.  Oarruthers  with  the  free  sporangia  described  by 
Professor  Morris,  which  are  the  same  as  the  large  sacs  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  And,  more  than  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  sacs 
are  the  spOTes,  which  were  originally  contained  in  the  sporangia. 

The  Uying  dub-mosses  are,  for  the  most  part,  insignificant 
and  creeping  herbs,  which,  superficially,  very  closely  resemble  true 
mosses,  and  none  of  them  reach  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  But,  in  their  essential  structure,  they  very  closely  resemble 
the  earliest  Lepidodendroid  trees  of  the  coal :  their  stems  and  leaves 
are  similar ;  so  are  their  cones ;  and  no  less  like  are  the  sporangia' 
and  spores ;  while  even  in  their  size,  the  spores  of  the  Lepidodendron 
and  those  of  the  existing  Lt/capodium,  or  club-moss,  very  closely 
approach  one  another. 

Thus,  the  singular  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  greater  and 
the  smaller  sacs  of  the  Better  Bed  and  other  coals,  in  which  the 
primitive  structure  is  well  preserved,  are  simply  the  sporangia 
and  spores  of  certain  plants,  many  of  which  were  closely  allied  to 
the  existing  club-mosses.  And  if,  as  I  believe,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated, that  ordinary  coal  is  nothing  but  "  saccular  "  coal  which  has 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  that  alteration  which,  if  continued, 
would  convert  it  into  anthracite ;  then,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  coal  we  bum  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  spores  and  spore-cases  of  plants,  other  parts  of  which  have 
furnished  the  carbonized  stems  and  the  mineral  charcoal,  or  have 
left  their  impressions  on  the  surfaces  of  the  layer. 

Of  the  multitudinous  speculations  which,  at  various  times,  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of 
coal,  several  appear  to  be  negatived,  and  put  out  of  court,  by  the 
structural  facts  the  significance  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain.  These  facts,  for  example,  do  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that 
coal  is  an  accumulation  of  peaty  matter,  as  some  have  held. 

Again,  the  late  Professor  Quekett  was  one  of  the  first  observers 
who  gave  a  correct  description  of  what  I  have  termed  the  "  saccular  " 
structure  of  coal ;  and,  rightly  perceiving  that  this  structure  was 
something  quite  different  from  that  of  any  known  plant,  he  imagined 
that  it  proceeded  from  some  extinct  vegetable  organism  which  was 
peculiarly  abundant  amongst  the  coalrforming  plants.     But  this 
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explanation  is  at  once  shown  to  be  untenable  wlien  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  sacs  are  proved  to  be  spores  or  sporangia. 

Some,  once  more,  have  imagined  that  coal  was  of  submarine 
origin  ;  and  though  the  notion  is  amply  and  easily  refuted  by  other 
considerations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  how  a  mass  of  light  and  resinous  spores  should  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  should  have  stopped  in  that  posi- 
tion if  they  had  got  there. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  that  all  coal  must  needs  have  had  the  same  structure,  or  that 
there  may  not  be  coals  in  which  the  proportions  of  wood  and 
spores,  or  spore-cases,  are  very  different  from  those  which  I  have 
examined.  All  I  repeat  is,  that  none  of  the  coals  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  have  enabled  me  to  observe  such  a  difference. 
But,  according  to  Principal  Dawson,  who  has  so  sedulously  examined 
the  fossil  remains  of  plants  in  North  America,  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  vast  accumulations  of  coal  in  that  country, 

*'  The  true  coal,"  says  Dr.  Dawson,  "  consists  principally  of  the  flattened 
bark  of  Sigillarioid  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  loaves  of  Ferns  and 
Omlait^iif  and  other  herbaceous  tli'bris,  aud  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood, 
cotistitating  '  mineral  charcoal/  all  these  materials  having  manifestly  alike 
grown  and  accumulated  where  wo  find  them.**  • 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Principal  Dawson  in  London  last 
summer,  I  showed  him  my  sections  of  coal,  and  begged  him  to 
re-examine  somo  of  the  American  coals  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
with  an  eye  to  the  presence  of  spores  and  sporangia,  such  as  I  was 
able  to  show  him  in  our  English  and  Scotch  coals*  He  has  been  good 
enough  to  do  bo  ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  September  26th,  1870,  he 
informs  me  that — 

**  Indications  of  spore -cases  are  rare,  except  in  certain  coarse  shaly  coals 
and  portioes  of  coala,  and  in  the  roofs  of  the  seams.  The  most  marked 
case  I  have  yet  met  with  is  the  Bhaly  coal  referred  to  as  containing  Sporanffites 
in  my  paper  on  the  conditions  of  accumulation  of  coal  [Journal  of  the  Geohfjieal 
Soeii'tt/f  vol.  xxii.  pp.  115,  130,  and  165).  The  purer  coals  certaialy  consist 
principally  of  cubical  tissEes  with  some  trao  woody  matter,  and  the  spore- 
cases,  &c.,  are  chiefly  in  the  coarse  and  shaly  layers.  This  is  my  old 
doctrine  in  my  two  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Sockty,  and  I 
Bee  nothing  to  modify  it.  Your  obRervations,  however,  make  it  probable 
that  the  frequent  ckar  spots  in  the  caimola  are  spore-cases.'* 

Dr.  Dawson'a  results  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  numerous  spe» 
cimens  of  British  coal,  from  Tery  various  localities,  which  I  have 
examined,  tell  one  tale  as  to  the  predominance  of  the  spore  and 
sporangium  element  in  their  composition  ;  and  as  it  is  exactly  in  the 
finest  and  purest  coals,  such  as  the  Better-Bed  coal  of  Lowmoor^  that 
the  spores  and  sporangia  obviously  constitute  almost  the  entire  mass 
of  the  deposit. 

•  *'  Acadian  Geology,*'  2nd  edition,  p.  ISf. 
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Coal,  such  as  that  which  has  been  described,  is  always  found  in 
sheets,  or  **  seams/'  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  many  feet 
in  thickness,  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  at  yery  various 
depths,  between  beds  of  rock  of  different  kinds.  As  a  rule,  every 
seam  of  coal  rests  upon  a  thicker,  or  thinner,  bed  of  clay,  which  is 
known  as  **  nnder-clay/^  These  alternations  of  beds  of  coal,  clay,  and 
rock  may  be  repeated  many  times,  and  are  known  as  the  **  coal- 
measures  ; "  and  in  some  regions,  as  in  South  Wales  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  and  enclose  eighty  or  a  hundt'ed  seams  of  coal,  each 
with  its  nndor-clay,  and  separated  from  those  above  and  below  by  beds 
of  sandstone  and  shale. 

The  position  of  the  beds  which  constitute  the  coal-measures  is  in- 
finitely diverse*  Sometimes  they  are  tilted  up  vertically,  sometimes 
they  are  horizontal,  sometimes  curved  into  great  basins  ;  sometimes 
they  come  to  the  surface,  sometimes  they  are  covered  np  by  thousands 
of  feet  of  rock.  But,  whatever  their  present  position,  there  is  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  every  under-clay  was  once  a  surface 
soil.  Not  only  do  carbonized  root  fibres  frequently  abound  ia  these 
under-clays ;  but  the  stools  of  trees,  the  trunlvs  of  which  are  broken 
ofi'  and  confounded  with  the  bed  of  coal,  have  been  repeatedly 
found  passing  into  radiating  roots,  still  embedded  in  the  under-clay. 
On  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  what  are  commonly 
known  as  '*  submarino  forests  **  are  to  bo  seen  at  low  water.  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  short  etook  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir 
trees,  etill  fixed  by  their  long  roots  in  the  bed  of  blue  clay  in  which 
they  originally  grew.  If  one  of  these  aubmarine  forest  beds  should 
be  gradually  depressed  and  covered  up  by  new  deposits,  it  would 
present  just  the  same  characters  as  an  under-clay  of  the  coal,  if  the 
SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendron  of  the  ancient  world  were  substituted 
for  the  oak,  or  the  beech,  of  our  own  times. 

In  a  tropical  forest,  at  the  present  day,  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
and  the  stools  of  such  trees  as  may  have  been  broken  by  the  violence 
of  storms,  remain  entire  for  but  a  short  time.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  the  dense  wood  of  the  tree  decays,  and  suffers 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  more  swiftly  than  the  bark.  And  the 
traveller,  setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  trunk,  finds  that  it  is  a 
mere  shell,  which  breaks  under  his  weight,  and  lands  his  foot 
amidst  the  insects,  or  the  reptiles,  which  have  sought  food  or  refuge 
within. 

The  trees  of  the  coal  forests  present  parallel  conditions.  When 
the  fallen  trunks  which  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  bed 
of  coal  are  identifiable,  they  are  mere  double  shells  of  bark,  flattened 
together  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  woody  core ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Principal  Dawson  discovered,  in  the  hollow  stools  of 
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coal  trees  of  Nova  Sootia,  the  remaias  of  snails,  millipedes,  and  aak- 
maoder-like  creatures,  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  a  difierent  character 
from  that  which  surrounded  the  exterior  of  the  trees.  Thus,  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  formation  of  a  seam  of  coal,  we 
must  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  thick  forest,  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  trees  like  gigantic  club-mosses,  mares'-tails,  and  tree  ferns, 
with,  here  and  there,  some  that  had  more  resemblance  to  our  existing 
yews  and  fir- trees.  We  must  suppose  that,  as  the  seasons  rolled  by,  the 
plants  grew  and  developed  their  spores  and  seeds ;  that  they  shed  tkaaa 
in  enormous  quantities,  which  accumulated  on  the  ground  beneath ; 
and  that,  every  now  and  then,  they  added  a  dead  frond  or  leaf;  op, 
at  longer  intervale,  a  rotten  branch,  or  a  dead  trunk,  to  the  mass. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  spores  and  seeds  no  doubt  fulfilled 
their  obi^ious  function,  and,  carried  by  the  wind  to  unoccupied 
regions,  extended  the  limits  of  the  forest ;  many  might  be  washed 
away  by  rain  into  streams,  and  be  lost ;  but  a  large  portion  must 
have  remained,  to  accumulate  like  beech-mast,  or  acorns,  beneath  the 
trees  of  a  modem  forest. 

But,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  our  English  coal 
consist  of  stems  and  leaves  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  ? 
IfVTiat  is  the  reason  of  the  predominance  of  the  spores  and  spore- 
cases  in  it  ? 

A  ready  answer  to  this  question  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  a  living 
full-grown  club-moss.  Shake  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  it  emits  a 
cloud  of  fine  dnst,  which  falls  over  the  paper,  and  k  the  well-known 
Lycopodium  powder.  Now  this  powder  used  to  bo,  and  I  believe 
still  is,  employed  for  two  objects,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no 
particidar  connection  with  one  another.  It  is,  or  was,  employed  in 
making  lightning,  and  in  making  pills.  The  coats  of  the  spores  con- 
tain so  much  resinous  matter,  that  a  pinch  of  Lycopodium  powdeTj 
thrown  through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  burns  with  an  instantaneous 
flash,  which  has  long  done  duty  for  lightning  on  the  stage-  And  the 
same  character  makes  it  a  capital  coating  for  piQs  ;  for  the  resinous 
powder  prevents  the  drug  from  being  wetted  by  the  saliva,  and  thus 
bars  the  nauseous  flavour  from  the  sensitive  papilla3  of  the  tongue. 

But  this  resinous  matter,  which  lies  in  the  walls  of  the  spores  and 
sporangia,  is  a  substance  not  easily  altered  by  air  and  water,  and 
hence  tends  to  preserve  these  bodies,  just  as  the  bituminiiied  cere- 
cloth preserves  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merely  woody  stem  and  lea%^es  tend  to  rot,  as  fast  as  the  wood  of 
the  mummy's  coffin  has  rotted.  Thus  the  mixed  heap  of  spores, 
leaves,  and  stems  in  the  coal-forest  would  be  persistently  searched 
by  the  long- continued  action  of  air  and  rain ;  the  leaves  and  stems 
would  gradually  be  reduced  to  little  but  their  carbon,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  condition  of  mineral  charcoal  in  which  we  find  them ;  while 
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the  spores  and  sporangia  remained  oa  a  comparatively  unaltered  and 
compact  residuum. 

There  is,  Indeed,  k)lerably  clear  evidence  that  the  coal  must,  under 
some  circumstances,  have  hocn  converted  into  a  substance  hard  enough 
to  be  rolled  into  pebbles,  while  it  yet  lay  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
for  in  some  seams  of  coal,  the  coiuses  of  rivulets,  which  must  have 
been  living  water,  wliile  the  stratum  in  which  their  remains  are 
foQfid  was  still  at  the  surface,  have  been  observed  to  contain  rolled 
pebbles  of  the  very  coal  through  which  the  stream  has  cut  its  way. 

The  structural  facts  are  such  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  the  view  of  the  origin  of  such  coal  as  I  have  described,  which 
has  just  been  stated  ;  but,  happily,  the  process  is  not  without  analogy 
at  the  present  day.  I  possess  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  *'  white-coal " 
from  Australia.  It  is  an  inflammable  material,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  having  much  the  consistence  and  appearance  of 
oat-cake,  which,  I  am  informed,  covers  a  considerable  area.  It 
consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  compacted  mass  of  spores  and  spore- 
cases.  But  the  fine  particles  of  blown  sand  which  are  scattered 
through  it,  show  that  it  must  have  accumulated,  subafirially,  upon  the 
surface  of  a  soil  covered  by  a  forest  of  cr}^ptogamous  plants,  probably 

8. 

As  regards  this  important  point  of  the  subaerial  region  of  coal,  I 
am  glad  to  find  myself  in  entire  accordance  with  Principal  Dawson, 
who  bases  his  conclusions  upon  other,  but  no  less  forcible,  considera- 
tions. In  a  passage,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  already  cited, 
he  writes : — 

*'(3)  The  microscopical  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  tliobeds 
of  cancel  coal  and  earthy  bitumen,  and  of  the  more  highly  Lituminons  and 
carbonaceous  Bhale,  show  them  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  fine 
vegetable  mud  which  accumulates  id  the  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modern 
swamps.  When  such  fine  vegetable  Bodiment  is  mixed,  as  is  often  the  case, 
with  clay,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  bitumiDOus  limestone  and  calcareo- 
bituminouB  shales  of  the  coal  measures*  (4)  A  fow  of  the  uuder-clays,  which 
gupport  beds  of  coal,  are  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  mud  above  referred 
to ;  but  the  greater  part  are  argillo-arenaccous  in  composition,  with  little 
vegetable  matter,  and  bleached  by  the  drainage  from  them  of  water  con- 
taming  the  products  of  vegetable  decay.  They  are,  in  short,  loamy  or 
clay  soils,  and  mast  have  been  sufficiently  above  water  to  admit  of  diaiuage. 
The  absence  of  sulphurets  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  hou  iu  con- 
nection with  them,  prove  that,  when*  tbey  existed  as  soils,  raiu- water,  and 
not  sea- water,  percolated  them,  (o)  The  coal  and  the  fossil  forests  present 
many  endences  of  subat^rinl  conditious.  Most  of  the  erect  and  prostrate 
trees  had  bccomo  hollow  shells  of  bai'k  before  they  were  finally  embedded, 
and  their  wood  had  broken  into  cubical  pieces  of  mineral  charcoal.  Land- 
snails  and  galley^warms  (Xyiobuis)  crept  into  them,  and  they  became  dens^ 
or  traps,  for  reptiles.  Large  quantities  of  mineral  charcoal  occur  on  the 
surface  of  ^U  the  large  beds  of  coal.  None  of  these  appeunuKts  could  have 
been  produced  by  subaqueous  action.  (6)  Thoup^h  the  ru  Shjillaria 

bear  more  resemblance  to  the  rhizomes  ^  ...jits;    yet, 
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8tra€ti2rfilly«  tLey  aro  absolutely  identical  with  the  roots  of  Cycadg,  which 
the  stems  also  resemble.  Further^  the  ShjiUnnfr  grew  on  the  same  soils 
which  supported  Comferg,  L^'pHiodtfnim,  ConittihUy  and  Ferns — plants  which 
could  not  have  grown  in  water.  Again,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
PirtnularifE  and  AsU'rophtfilites^  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  from  the  coal 
measures  of  any  form  of  properly  aquatic  vegetation,  (7)  The  occuireiice 
of  marine,  or  brackij^h- water  animals,  in  the  roofs  uf  coal  beds,  or  even  in  the 
coaf  itself,  affords  no  evidence  of  subaqueous  accumulation,  since  the 
thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  modem  submarine  forests.  For  these  and  othe 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  more  fully  stated  in  the  papers  already  refer 
to,  while  I  admit  that  tlie  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  frequently  sub-' 
merged,  I  niuat  maintain  that  the  true  coaJ  is  a  Bubaerial  accumulation  by 
vegetable  growth  on  soils,  %vet  and  swampy  it  is  true,  but  not  submerged/* 

I  am  alraost  disposed  to  doubt  whether  It  is  necessary  to  make  ih^ 
concession  of  **  wet  and  awumpy ;"  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  that 
know  of  to  be  said  against  this  excellent  conspectus  of  the  reasons  fop^ 
believing  in  the  subaerial  origin  of  coah 

But  the  coal  aeeumulated  upon  the  area  covered  by  one  of  the 
great  forests  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  would,  in  course  of  time,  have . 
been  wasted  away  by  the  small,  but  constunt,  wear  and  tear  of  rail 
and  streams,  had  the  land  which  supported  it  remained  at  the 
level,  or  been  graduall}^  raised  to  a  greater  elevation.  And,  no  doubO 
as  much  coal  as  now  exists  has  been  destroyed,  after  its  formation,  *  i 
this  way.  What  are  now  known  as  coal  districts  owe  their  irapoi 
tance  to  the  fact  that  they  were  areas  of  slow  depression,  during  a  ' 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  ;  and  that,  in  virtue 
of  this  circumstance,  mother  earth  was  enabled  to  cover  up  her 
vegetable  treasures,  and  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

Wherever  a  coal-field  now  exists,  there  must  formerly  have  be 
free  access  for  a  great  river,  or  for  a  shallow  sea,  bearing  sediment  in 
the  shape  of  sand  and  mud.  When  the  coal- forest  area  became  slowly 
depressed,  the  waters  must  have  spread  over  it,  and  have  deposited 
their  burden  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  coal,  in  the  form  of  layer 
w^hich  are  now  converted  into  shale,  or  sandstone.  Then  followed  a^ 
period  of  rest,  in  which  the  superincumbent  shallow  waters  became 
completely  filled  up,  and  finally  replaced,  by  fine  mud,  which  settle 
down  into  a  new  under-day,  and  furnished  the  soil  for  a  fresh  forest^ 
growth.  This  flourished,  and  heaped  up  its  spores  and  wood  into  coal, 
until  the  stage  of  slow  depression  recommenced.  And,  in  some 
localities,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  process  was  repeated  until  the^ 
first  of  the  alternating  beds  had  sunk  to  near  three  miles  below  its 
original  level  at  the  surface  of  the  earth* 

In  reflecting  on  the  statement,  thus  briefly  made,  of  the  main  facts 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  coal  formed  during  the  carboni- 
ferous epoch,  two  or  three  considerations  suggest  themselves. 

In  the   first   place,  the  great  phantom  of  geological  time  rises  ^ 
before  the  student  of  this,  as  of  all  other,  fragments  of  the  history 
of  our  earth — springing  irrepressibly  out  of  the  facts,  like  the  Djin 
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from  tlie  jar  wliicli  (he  fisherman  so  incautiously  opened ;  and  like 
the  Djin  again,  heiiig  vaporous,  eliifting,  and  iiidefinublo,  but  un- 
mistakably gigantic.  However  modest  the  bases  of  one's  calculation 
may  be,  the  miniunnn  of  time  assignable  to  the  coal  period  remains 
something  stupendous. 

Principal  Dawson  is  the  last  person  likely  to  be  guilty  of  exagge- 

ition  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  he  has  to 

ay  about  it : — 

•*  The  rate  of  accuinuktion  of  coal  was  very  slow.  The  climate  of  the 
period*  iu  the  northern  temperate  zone,  was  of  such  a  character  that  the 
true  conifers  show  rings  of  growth,  not  larger,  nor  much  less  distinct  than 
those  of  many  of  their  modern  congeners.  The  ShjlUarin  and  Ctdamih's  were 
not,  as  often  supposed,  composed  wholly,  or  even  prmcipally,  of  lax  and 
soft  tissues,  or  necessarily  short-hved.  The  former  hud,  it  is  true,  a  very 
thick  inaer  bark ;  but  their  dense  woody  axis,  their  thick  and  neai^ly 
imperishahle  outer  bark,  and  their  scanty  and  rigid  foliage,  w*ould  indieate 
no  very  rapid  growth  or  decay.  In  the  case  of  the  ShjlUantTi  the  variations 
in  the  leai'- scars  in  different  parts  of  the  trunk,  the  intercalation  of  new  ridges 
at  the  surface  representing  that  of  new  woody  wedges  in  the  axis,  thi 
transverse  marks  left  by  the  stages  of  upward  growth,  all  indicate  that 
several  years  mast  have  been  required  for  the  growth  of  stems  of  moderate 
size*  The  enormous  roots  of  these  trees,  and  the  condition  of  the  coal- 
swamps,  must  have  exempted  them  from  the  danger  of  being  overthrown 
by  violence*  They  probably  fell  in  successive  generations  from  natural 
decay ;  and  making  every  allowance  for  other  materials,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  every  foot  of  thickness  of  pure  bituminous  coal  implies  the  quiet 
growth  and  fall  of  at  least  fifty  generations  of  SiijiUarin^  and  therefore  an 
imdisturbed  condition  of  forest  growth  enduring  through  many  centuries. 
Further,  there  is  evidence  that  an  immense  amount  of  loose  parenchymatous 
tissuei  and  even  of  wood,  perished  by  decay,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  even  the  most  durable  tissues  may  have  disappeared  in  this  wj>y ;  so 
that,  in  many  coal-seams,  we  may  have  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  vegetable 
matter  produced." 

TJndoubtcdly  the  force  of  these  reflections  is  not  dlininished  when 
the  bituminous  coal,  as  in  Britain,  consists  of  accumulated  spores  and 
spore-cases,  rather  than  of  stems.  But,  suppose  we  adopt  Principal 
Dawson's  assumption,  that  one  foot  of  coal  represents  fifty  generations 
of  coal  plants  ;  and,  further,  make  the  moderate  supposition  that  eacli 
generation  of  coal  plants  took  ten  years  to  come  to  maturity — then, 
each  foot- thickness  of  coal  represents  five  hundred  years.  The 
superimposed  beds  of  coal  in  one  coal-field  may  amount  to  a  thick- 
ness of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  therefore  the  coal  alone,  in  that  field, 
represents  500  x  t50  ^  25,000  years.  But  the  actual  coal  is  but 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  deposit,  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
may  amount  to  between  two  and  three  miles  of  vertical  thickness. 
Suppose  it  be  12,000  feet — which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  times 
the  thickness  of  the  actual  coal — is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
believe  it  may  not  have  taken  two  hundred  and  forty  times  as  long 
to  form  ?  I  know  of  none.  But,  in  this  case,  the  time  which  the 
coal-field  represents   would  be    25,000  x  240  =  6,000,000   years. 
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As  aflFordiiig  a  definite  chronology,   of  course  such  calculations 
these  are  of  no  Talue  ;  but  they  have  much  use   in  fixing  one 
attention  upon  a  possible  minimum.     A  man  may  be  puzzled  if  he 
is  asked  how  long  Home  took  a-building ;  but  he  is  proverbially  saf 
if  he  affirms  it  not  to  have  been  built  in  a  day  j— and  our  geologic 
calculations  are  all,  at  present,  pretty  much  on  that  footing, 

A  second  consideration  which  the  study  of  the  coal  brings  promi^j 
nently  before  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  palaeontoloj 
isy  that  the  coal  Flora,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  enormous  period  of 
timo  which  it  lasted,  and  to  the  still  vaster  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  flourished,  underwent  little  change  while  it  endured,  and,  in 
its  peculiar  characters,  differs  strangely  little  from  that  which  a| 
present  exists* 

The  same  species  of  plants  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  coal-field,  and  the  youngest  are  not  sensibly 
different  from  the  oldest*  But  more  than  this.  T^otwithstandinj 
that  the  carboniferous  period  is  separated  from  us  by  moro  than  the 
whole  time  represented  by  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
the  great  types  of  vegetation  were  as  distinct  then  as  now.  The 
structure  of  the  modern  club-raoss  furnishes  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Lf^idodendra,  and  the  fronds  of  some  of 
the  ancient  ferns  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  existing  ones.  At  the 
same  time,  it  niii,st  be  remembered,  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world, 
at  present,  any  forest  which  bears  more  than  a  rough  analogy  with  & 
coal-forest.  The  types  may  remain,  but  the  details  of  their  for 
their  relative  proportions,  their  associates,  are  all  altered.  And  the 
tree-fern  forest  of  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  gives  one  only  a 
faint  and  remote  image  of  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world. 

Once  more,  an  invariably-recurring  lesson  of  geological  history,  at 
whatever  point  its  study  is  taken  up :  the  lesson  of  the  almost  infi- 
nite slowiiesa  of  the  modification  of  living  forms.  The  lines  of  the 
pedigT'ees  of  living  things  break  off  almost  before  they  begin  to 
converge. 

Finally,  yet  another  curious  consideration.  Let  us  suppose  that  J 
one  of  the  stupid,  salamander-likc  Labyrinthodonts,  which  pottered^ 
with  much  belly  and  little  leg,  Hke  Falstaff  in  his  old  age,  among 
the  coal-forests,  could  have  had  thinking  power  enough  in  his  small 
brain  to  reflect  upon  the  showers  of  spores  which  kept  on  falling 
through  years  and  centuries,  while  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  million 
fulfilled  its  apparent  p^irpose,  and  reproduced  the  organism  which 
gave  it  birth,  surely  he  might  have  been  excused  for  moralizing 
upon  the  thoughtless  and  wanton  extravagance  which  Nature  dis- 
played in  her  operations. 

13 ut  \VG  have  the  advantage  over  our  shovel-headed  predecessor — 
or  possibly  ancestor— and  can  perceive  that  a  certain  vein  of  thrift 
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nms  through  tliis  apparent  prodigality.  Nature  is  never  in  a  hurry, 
and  seems  to  have  had  always  before  her  eyes  the  adage,  '^  Keep  a 
thing  long  enough,  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it/'  She  has  kept  her 
beds  of  coal  many  millions  of  years  without  being  able  to  find  much 
use  for  them  ;  she  has  sent  them  down  beneath  the  sea,  and  tho  sea- 
beasts  coxild  make  nothing  of  them  ;  she  has  raised  them  up  into  dry 
land,  and  laid  the  blaek  veins  bare,  and  still,  for  ages  and  ages,  there 
was  no  living  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could  see  any  soi*t 
of  value  in  them ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that 
she  turned  a  new  creature  out  of  her  workshop,  who  by  degrees 
acquired  sufficient  wits  to  make  a  fire,  and  then  to  discover  that  the 
black  rock  would  bum. 

I  suppose  that  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  Julius  Caesar 
was  good  enough  to  deal  with  Britain  as  we  have  dealt  with  New 
Zealand,  the  primceval  Briton,  blue  with  cold  and  woad,  may  have 
known  that  the  strange  black  stone,  of  which  he  found  lumps  here  and 
there  in  his  wanderings,  would  burn,  and  so  help  to  warm  his  body 
and  cook  his  food,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  swarmed  into  the  land. 
The  English  people  grew  into  a  powerful  nation,  and  Nature  still 
waited  for  a  full  return  for  the  capital  she  had  invested  in  the  ancient 
club-mosses.  The  eighteenth  century  arrived,  and  with  it  James 
Watt.  The  brain  of  that  man  was  the  spore  out  of  which  was  de- 
veloped the  steam  engine,  and  all  the  prodigious  trees  and  branches  of 
modem  industry  which  have  grown  out  of  this.  But  coal  Is  as  much 
an  essential  condition  of  this  growth  and  development  as  carbonic  acid 
is  for  that  of  a  club- moss.  Wanting  coal,  we  could  not  have  smelted 
the  iron  needed  to  make  our  engines,  nor  have  worked  our  engines 
when  we  had  got  them.  But  take  aw^ay  the  engines,  and  the  great 
towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  vanish  like  a  dream.  Manu- 
factures give  place  to  agriculture  and  pasture,  and  not  ten  men 
can  live  where  now  ten  thousand  are  amply  8upi>orted. 

Thus,  all  this  abundant  wealth  of  money  and  of  vivid  life  is  Nature's 
interest  upon  her  investment  in  club- mosses,  and  the  like,  so  long  ago* 
Butw^hat  becomes  of  the  coal  which  is  burnt  in  yielding  this  interest? 
Heat  comes  out  of  it,  light  conies  out  of  it,  and  if  we  could  gather 
together  all  that  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  all  that  remains  in  the 
grate  of  a  thoroughly-burnt  coal-fire,  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
mineral  matters,  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the  coal.  But  these  are 
the  very  matters  with  which  Nature  eupph'ed  the  club-mosses  which 
made  the  coaL  She  is  paid  back  principal  and  interest  at  the  same 
time ;  and  she  straightway  invests  the  carbonic  acid,  tlie  water,  and 
the  ammonia  in  new^  forms  of  life,  feeding  with  them  the  plants  that 
now  live.  Thrifty  Nature  !  Surely  no  prodigal,  but  most  notable  of 
housekeepers!  Thomas  H.  Huxley. 
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IliTB.  GLADSTONE'S  famous  ''  Chapter  of  Autobiography  "  Jiad  a 
4^J-  veiy  reiTiiirkablc  blank,  and  one  whicli  it  is  quite  possible  to 
supply.  TLe  leading  object  of  tliat  striking  contribution  to  literature 
was  to  relieve  the  diaeatablishnient  proposed  bj^  the  Liberal  partv 
*'from  the  odium  of  baseness,  and  tlic  lighter  reproach  of  pre- 
cipitancy/' on  the  part  of  its  leader.  It  started  from  the  admission, 
'*  llle  ego  qui  quondam :  I,  the  person  who  have  now  accepted  a 
foremost  share  of  the  responsibility  of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an  Establishment,  am  also 
the  person  who  of  all  men  in  official,  perhaps  in  public  life,  did, 
until  the  year  1841,  recommend,  upon  the  highest  and  most  imperious 
grounds,  its  resolute  maintenance/*  The  change  was  admitted — 
the  change  of  opinion,  and  the  consequent  change  of  action*  And 
while  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  a  peculiarly  progressive  stage  of 
nation's  history,  change  of  opinion  must  be  looked  for  to  a  oon* 
siderable  extent  on  the  part  even  of  its  leaders,  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  accept  this  general  consideration  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  "  great  and  glaring '' revolution  in 
his  own  course.  **  In  theory  at  leasts  and  for  others,  I  am  u  purist 
with  respect  to  what  touches  the  consistency  of  statesmen,*'  Change 
of  opinion  in  its  leaders  is  an  evil  to  the  country,  though  a  much 
less  evil  than  persistenco  in  error.     It  is  not  perhaps  always  to  be 
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condetDned.  But  it  is  always  to  bo  watched  and  criticized,  and  there 
are  abundant  signs  by  wliich  to  distinguish  between  honest  and  earnest 
change  on  the  one  hand,  and  munmuvres  on  the  other,  which  destroy 
confidence  and  entail  diishonour,  '*  Changes  which  are  sudden  and 
precipitate — changes  accompanied  with  a  h*ght  and  contemptuons 
repudiation  of  the  former  self — changes  which  are  systematically 
timed  and  tuned  to  the  interest  of  personal  advancement — changes 
which  are  hooded,  slurred  over,  or  denied  "—all  defence  of  these  he 
repudiated,  while  he  set  himself  to  show,  with  regard  to  his  own 
conversion,  that  it  was  open  and  candid,  as  well  as  earnest  and 
deliberate. 

In  this  personal  defence,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  confined  himself 
almost  wholly  to  one  line  of  argument.  ITo  pointed  out  that  the 
doctrine  of  **  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Chnrch,''  originally 
published  in  1838,  and  a  fourth  edition  of  which,  greatly  enlarged, 
appeared  in  1841,  was  not  a  general  defence  of  Establishments,  but  a 
defence  of  them  on  a  specific  ground.  The  Church,  that  volume 
argued,  is  only  to  be  maintained  for  its  truth — truth,  of  all  posses- 
sions the  most  precious  to  the  soul  of  man;  and  on  this  principle  alone 
can  its  establishment  be  proper!)^  and  permanently  upheld.  As  Mr, 
Gladstone  put  it  in  a  speech  on  the  Appropriation  Jiill  in  1830,  a 
Church  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  its  doctrines,  not 
of  its  members — thcif  have  no  right  whatever  to  an  advantage  over 
other  subjects  of  the  State.  This  was  his  position,  but  scarcely  had  his 
book  issued  from  the  press,  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  party, 
and  probably  no  individual,  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  who  was  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it.  He  was  "the  last  man  on  a  sinking  ship,'*  and 
he  resolved  to  go  down  with  it.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1844  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  at  the  centre  of  the  most  interesting 
operations  of  that  Government.  Just  then  his  chief  made  known  to 
liim  his  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  remodel  and  increase  the 
grant  to  Maynooth.  Now  this  question  of  Maynooth  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  always  treated  as  a  testing  question  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church,  and  the  proposal  was  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  grounds  on  which  ho  had  advocated  that  establish- 
ment. It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  now,  in  1844,  he  had  the 
clear  opinion  on  these  practical  questions  which  he  had  entertained  a 
few  years  before.  On  the  contrary,  **  1  never  entertained  the  idc^  of 
opposing  the  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  **  and  he  declined  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  those  who  actively  resisted  that  measure.  The 
sole  object  of  his  resigning  his  place  in  Sir  Robert  Peers  Cabinet 
when  this  scheme  was  brought  forward  was  "  with  a  great  price  "  to 
obtain  freedom ;  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  time  in  Parliament,  **  to 
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plac5e  TOj-gelf,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  in  a  position  to  form,  not  onlv 
honest,  but  likewise  an  independent  and  an  unsuspected,  judgment " 
on  the  mutter.  And  on  this  resignation  his  whole  apology  is  founded: 
**  I  respectfully  submit  that  by  this  act  my  freedom  was  established ; 
and  that  it  has  never  since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  fiTe-and- 
twenty  years,  been  compromised-" 

But  if,  during  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years,  the  fireedom  bo 
acquired  was  not  compromised,  it  would  appear  from  the  **  Chapter  of 
Autobiography  *'  that  it  wasalso  littleuaed.  The  notes  of  wamingwhich 
Mr.  Gladstone  founds  on  as  given  from  time  to  time  during  that  long 
period  were  not  very  loud,  nor  very  clear,  and  they  were  exceedingly 
few.  He  primtchj  asserted  hia  freedom  on  the  question  at  the  epoch  of 
the  formation  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Go  vemment  in  1 846.  He  declined 
to  give  a  pledge  to  his  Oxford  CoDimittee,  in  1847,  that  he  would 
stand  by  the  Irish  Church ;  but  we  maybe  certain  that  his  Oxford  Com* 
mitteo  did  not  publish  that  fact.  When  speaking  on  the  Ecclesiasrical 
Titles  Bill,  in  1851,  he  said  that  *'  we  cannot  change  the  profound 
and  resistless  tendencies  of  the  age  towards  religious  liberty."  But 
the  years  flowed  on,  and,  so  far  as  the  Autobiography  records,  nothing 
fuller  or  more  distinct  was  publicly  uttered;  and  during  all  this  time 
when  motions  of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  Church  were  made  in  Parlia- 
ment, "when  I  voted,  I  voted  against  them," — on  the  ground,  as  is 
explained,  that  they  were  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  He  told  Sir 
ItoundeU  Palmer,  in  1863,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  the  Irish 
Establishment  should  go  ;  but  this  was  a  dead  secret  between  the  twd 
illustrious  friends.  The  sole  occasion  on  which,  as  would  seem  from 
the  Autobiography,  anything  was  publicly  said  was  so  late  as  1865, 
when  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  present 
action  was  impoe^sible,  that  at  any  period  immense  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  encountered,  but  that  this  was  ^*  the  question  of  the 
future."  This  speech  was  immediately  attacked  by  Mr.  Whit^^aide  as 
hostile  to  the  Irish  Establishment,  and  3Ir.  Gladstone  was  obliged  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  in  Scotland,  sti&ting 
that  he  considered  the  practical  question  as  remote,  and  apparently 
out  of  all  bearing  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  And  so  the  matter 
rested  till  the  hour  struck,  and  in  1867  the  successor  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  full  but  deeper  allegiance  of  the  Liberals,  pro- 
nounced, amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  his  suddenly  consob'dated 
party,  that  the  time  had  at  last  come  when  the  Irish  Church  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  Autobiography  gives^  in 
the  first  place,  no  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  writer's  own  mind  on 
the  question.  The  great  sacrifice  of  place  in  1845,  and  those  few 
and  slight  indications  that,  thereafter,  he  held  himself  free,  which 
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we  have  already  toucliecl,  are  the  only  things  narrated.  That  part  of 
the  chapter  which  is  expressly  autobiographical  is  whoUy  external, 
and  gives  no  light  whatever  on  the  progress  by  which  a  mind  at  once 
80  energetic  and  so  massive — a  personality  which  *'  moveth  altogether 
if  it  moves  at  all" — must  have  worked  itself  into  a  position  practically 
the  opposite  of  that  which  it  once  held.  The  pamphlet,  indeed,  on 
coming  so  far,  leaves  "  personal  vindication,"  and  goes  on  to  the 
wider  question,  what  the  direction  of  the  public  sentiment  and  the 
general  march  of  affairs  has  been  on  these  subjects  since  1838.  And 
in  this,  indeed,  may  be  gathered,  though  incidentally,  some  reasons 
which  probably  did  influence  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  fall  in  more 
with  that  course  of  public  administration.  Yet,  even  here,  it  is  only 
Mr.  Gladstone's  present  opinions  that  are  given.  It  is  not  said  when 
or  how  he  came  to  adopt  them.  Except  the  one  statement  of  Sir 
R.  Palmer,  there  is  no  evidence  laid  before  the  reader  that  they  may 
not  be  the  product  of  the  tempestuous  working  of  a  fervid  mind 
during,  say,  the  short  interval  succeeding  the  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  The  failure  of  an  autobiography  to  be  autobiographical,  to 
reveal  the  writer's  internal  as  well  as  external  course,  is  an  awkward 
thing.  But  still  more  is  the  failure  to  present  external  evidence,  if 
it  may  be  had,  that  the  writer  had  practically  used  and  asserted  the 
freedom  he  had  won,  and  that  long  before  recent  events.  For  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  brochure  was  not  to  be  biographical,  and  to 
give  interesting  details  to  sympathizing  readers.  Its  leading  purpose 
was  to  be  apologetic — to  give  to  incredibly  dull  and  foolish  opponents, 
such  as  those  from  whom  the  foul-mouthed  Berwick  proclamation  is 
quoted,  absolute  proof  that  they  had  wronged  this  statesman  in 
accusing  him  either  of  baseness  or  precipitancy.  The  defence  as  to 
baseness  is  conclusive.  The  vindication  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
cipitancy is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  satisfactory.  During  those  five- 
and-twenty  years  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  his  own  showing,  seems  not  to 
have  used  his  freedom  in  the  way  of  publishing  any  exposition 
or  avowal  of  a  change  of  sentiments.  And  even  now,  when  he 
stands  formally  on  his  defence,  we  are  unable  to  gather  at  any  point 
how  early  the  change  had  taken  place,  or  how  far  it  had  extended. 

And  yet  this  omission  was  quite  unnecessary — seems,  indeed,  to 
have  proceeded  from  mere  inadvertence.  Sixteen  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  long  ere  one  half  of  the 
five-and-twenty  years  that  succeeded  his  resignation  of  office  had  run 
themselves  out,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  published  his  general  views  on 
this  very  subject  in  an  eloquent  and  earnest  pamphlet,  and  these 
views  had  been  accepted  at  the  time  by  political  opponents  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  author  of  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church  "  had  veered  round  to  a  position  wholly  opposed  to  that 
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which  lie  held  when  his  book  was  published.  It  is  difficult  to  accoont 
for  tlie  neglect  into  which  the  **  Letter  on  the  Functions  of  Lajnnen 
in  the  Church  "  •  hus  fallen,  so  as  to  hare  been  quite  unnoticed  daring 
the  recent  controversy  upon  the  consistency  of  the  Liberal  stat«8^ 
man  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  account  for  his  having 
neglected  to  appeal  to  it  himself.  It  was  "v^Titten  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Dceembcr,  1851  ^  at  the  paternal  residenceof  Fasque,  in  Kinwirdinesbire, 
and  addressed  by  him,  in  his  capacity  of  a  member  of  tlie  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  to  Dr,  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  then 
Primus  of  that  body.  It  was  published  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Skinuer  and  others,  who  had  perused  it  in  manuscript,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1852  it  had  passed  through  three  editions. 
Last  year,  having;  long  been  completely  out  of  print,  it  was  reprinted 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl, 
M.A.  The  value  of  this  publication  itself,  and  its  bearing  on  many 
questions  of  present  importance,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  oar 
review  ;  but  its  interest  as  another  chapter  of  (in  this  case)  uncon- 
scious autobiography,  and  its  absolutely  conclusive  bearing  on  the 
question  which  the  Apologia  pro  Viia  Sua  of  1868  lefk  rather  unan- 
swered, come  out  at  the  first  glance. 

Indeed,  it  has  not  been  left  to  criticism  eighteen  years  after  the 
date  to  discover  this.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  is  Dr,  Charles  Wordsworth,  relative  but  not  biographer 
of  the  poet,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
incessant  production  of  earnest  appeals  in  every  pos^sible  form  to  that 
stubborn  northern  people  to  acknowledge  the  divine  right  of  Epis- 
copacy. It  does  not  appear  that  these  representations  have  had 
much  eflect  in  the  way  of  persuasion,  the  implied  unchurching  of 
their  own  communions  in  these  letters  producing  a  iTVuIsion  in  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  more  than  equal  to  any  attraction  exerted.  But 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  always  kept  his  eye  upon  another  object — 
the  national  sin  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
of  tbat  Treaty  of  Union  by  which  England  bound  itself  to  defend 
Scotland  for  ever  against  any  aggressions  from  its  own  Episco- 
palituiism.  Of  course  all  this  implies  a  quick  eye  for  State  duties  in 
relation  to  the  Church.  In  1852,  Dr,  Wordsworth  was  Warden  of 
Trinity  College  in  Glenalmond,  Perthshire,  an  Episcopalian  training 
institution  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated ;  and  the  publication  of  the  **  Letter  on  the  Functions  of 
Laymen  *'  drew  forth  from  the  Warden  a  prompt  and  powerful  criti- 
cism.  In  entering  his  "  protest  against  the  new  doctrine  of  Keligiouft 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  Skinnor,  D.D-i  Bialiop  of  Al>erde«>E  aad 
Primus,  on  the  Fmictions  of  Laymen  in  the  Chaix^b.  B}'  the-  Right  Hon*  W,  E,  GUd- 
atonej  M,P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  London ;  John  Momf « 
Albemaxlo  Street.     1852.   (Reprinted  by  Longmuna  in  1869.) 
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Freedom^  falsely  bo  called,  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  argument  has  heen  niiide  to  rest/'  Ih\  Wordsworth  made 
a  proclamation  which  surely  reads  more  like  1868  than  1852. 

**  You  havo  pronounced  upon  the  moment  when  the  game  which  has 
been  played  by  nil  the  wise  and  good  in  Church  and  State  for  so  many  ages 
must  be  thrown  up ;  whun  the  ship  which  has  weathered  so  many  stomis 
can  hold  out  no  more,  and  it  becomes  the  captain's  duty  to  quit  ber  and  to 
leave  her  to  her  fate.  You  have  pronounced  upon  the  moment  when  the 
citadel,  which  has  been  so  long  under  siege,  but  hitherto  stood  out  so  noblyj 
must  surrender  at  discretion;  when  the  Church,  as  an  establishment,  must 
fall  a  helpless  and  nnresisting  prey  into  the  htindia  of  her  unn»^tural  and 
angodly  foes,  ,  ,  .  You  have  veered  from  one  extreme  quarter  of  specu- 
lation to  its  opposite,  and  the  splendid  edifice  of  philosophical  reasomng 
which  you  once  so  ably  and  so  elaborately  raised,  you  now,  with  something 
of  a  childish  recklessness  and  impatience,  cast  down  and  deBtroy,  ,  .  . 
And  all  this  you  have  done  (I  well  know)  from  the  best  and  hoHest  motives, 
from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Church  herself.  ,  ,  .  State- 
ments like  these,  coming  from  a  Churchman,  and  from  such  a  Churchman, 
from  a  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  from  one  who  him- 
self, ten  years  ago,  maintained  the  direct  contrary,  are  destructive^  no  one 
can  say  to  what  extent/' 

And  all  this  in  1852  !  *  Indeed,  this  publication  hears  evidence 
that  the  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  had  been  known  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances^  and  even  acted  upon  by  them,  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  Near  the  conclusion  Dr.  Wordsworth  says,  "  You 
know  with  what  extreme  reluctance  and  regret  I  abstained  from 
Toting  at  the  last  University  election ""  (1847)  *'on  your  behalf, 
because  I  anticipated  from  you,  sooner  or  later,  the  avowal  of  those 
new  doctrines  to  which  no  earthly  consideration  can  induce  me  to 
accede."  But  it  is  time  to  see  what  those  new  doctrines  are,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  known  to  have  attained  even  before  1847,  and 
which  he  avowed  and  enforced  in  his  publication  of  1852* 

The  object  of  tho  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  was  to  urge  that  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  communion  provision  should  be  made  for  ad- 
mitting laymen  to  Church  functions,  and  in  particular  that  they 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  synod,  or  chamber  for  legislation.  The 
subject  is  in  itself  one  of  great  ecclesiastical  interest.  During  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  the  fundamental  and  critical  question  in 
Ireland,  and  its  bearings  on  the  Church  of  England  are  most 
important.  We  may,  therefore,  find  room  hereafter  for  some  slight 
notice  of  the  Premier's  views  on  this  subject  eighteen  years  ago;  but 
what  must  in  the  first  place  be  pointed  out  is,  that  he  found  himself, 
most  characteristically,  unable  to  make  even  this  suggestion  without 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hod.  W.  E.  Gliidstone,  M,P.  for  tho  Univorsity  of  Oxford, 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Religioua  Liberty,  aa  propounded  in  hia  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  Primus.  By  the  Eev.  Olmrled  Wordaworth,  M.A-,  Warden  of  Trinity 
CoUegc,  Glenalmond,  formerly  Student  of  Cbrist's  Churcli,  Oxford.  Oxford  x  John 
Henry  Parker.    1862, 
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imderfounduig  it  by  an  earnest  declaration  of  principles  on  tie 
sabject  of  both  civil  and  spiritual  government,  and  of  the  relation* 
between  the  two  powers.  The  Yery  first  sentence  lays  before  the 
Scotch  Primus  the  thesis,  that  *'  the  times  in  which  we  live  aeem  to 
present  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  as  in  ciril,  so  in  spiritual  matten, 
they  tend  to  devolve  upon  the  governed  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
government," 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  ''  Autobiography  "  describee  two 
things  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  error  which  the  writer  admits  in 
his  old  position  of  1841 ;  one  of  them  being  *'  a  miscalculiition  of  the 
religious  state  and  prospects  of  the  country,"  which  is  of  course  a 
mere  mistake  on  a  point  of  fact.     But  the  other  was  an  error  of 
theory,  for  it  was  due  to  a  "  view  of  the  relative  position  of  governors 
and  governed,  since  greatly  modified,"  So  in  his  accompanying  review 
of  the  progress  of  opinion  and  legislation  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  matter  of  Church  and  State,  two  important  elements  were 
noticed.     One  was  the  "disintegration  of  Christendom  into  many 
communions  ;  "  but  the  other  was  'Hhe  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  popular  self-government  as  the  basis  of  political  constitutions." 
These  modern  facts,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledges  in  his  i-ecent  pub- 
lication, do  tend  to  relax  or  dissolve  the  xmion  of  Church  and  State; 
but  they  do  it,  he  holds,  **  by  a  process  as  normal  (if  it  be  less  bene- 
ficial) as  that  by  which  the  union  was  originally  brought  about." 
In  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  he  goes  at  least  as  far  as   this  ia 
acquiescence  in  or  approval  of  the  modern  principle,  laying  down  at 
once  that  "  it  wo\dd  seem  that  what  is  called  a  constitutional  systetn, 
though  not  always  easy  to  realise,  is,  when  it  can  be  attained,  for  the 
present  period  of  human  destinies,  the  great  providential  instrument 
for  effective  resistance  to  anarchical  designs."     But  from  general 
views  like  these  ho  proceeds  (after  a  statement  of  the   importance 
to  the  Church  of  being  free  in  doctrine  and  discipline)    to  much 
more  unambiguous  avowals. 

Here  is  the  earliest  public  palinode  by  the  author  of  "  The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church  :  " — 

**  T?4«  iims  has  lisen  *  when,  as  I  think,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizea 
to  look  with  utter  aversion  on  whatever  seemed  to  impair  strictness  of 
religioua  character  and  profession  in  the  State.  With  tbat  religious  ehamiHer^ 
consistently  and  rigidly  maintained,  it  ia  hurd,  as  we  must  admit,  to  reconcile 
ftdl  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  in  maintaining  it,  for  the  times  of  which  I 
speak,  the  greater  good  was  preserved,  and  the  lesser  sacrificed.  li  u  nat  m 
ntvr.  It  is  now  so  utter  an  impossibility  to  uphold  a  consistent  religious 
profeBsiou  in  the  State,  that  we  must  bo  satisfied  with  an  inconsistent  one, 
and  thankful  if  it  do  not  shock  the  common  reason  and  sense  of  justlee 
planted  in  mankind^  by  affecting  a  bastard  and  deceptive  consistency/' 


*  Tbe  itaHca  in  the  following  quotations  are  not  Mr.  GladAtoneV. 
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This  18  clearly  a  repudiation  of  wliat  Mr.  Gladstone  elsewhere 
describes  as  the  master  idea  of  his  old  s}^stem,  viz.,  "  that  the  State 
as  it  now  stands  is  capable  in  this  age,  as  it  has  been  in  ages  long 
gone  by,  of  assuming  beneficially  a  responsibility  for  tho  inculcation 
of  a  partictdur  religion/'  The  nse  made  of  the  position  so  laid 
down  is  one  al&o  with  which  we  have  been  more  lately  made  familiar. 

**Bnt  then  this  inconBistency  of  profession"  on  tho  part  of  the  State, 
•*  being  radical  and  systematic,  palpably  and  greatly  alters  the  qualifications 
and  authority  of  the  State  in  regard  to  religion,  and  reduces  it  more  and 
more  to  the  character,  although  circa  sacra,  of  a  temporal  agency  and 
influence.  The  wave  of  Christianity  may  indeed  he  receding  from  the 
summits  of  society,  which  it  took  centuries  to  reach^  We  have  now  bad 
before  us  for  many  years  the  undeniable  and  singular  fact  that,  while  the 
tone  and  amount  of  personal  religion  have  been  rising  in  general  society, 
the  religious  character  of  the  Stiite,  as  such,  has  progressively  declined. 
But  tho  provision  made  hy  the  Almighty  for  the  everlasting  maintenance  of 
his  truth  can  never  fail,  if  and  where  his  Church  is  true  to  herself.  What, 
then,  we  (I  mean  the  members  of  all  independent  religious  bodies,  in  which 
capacity  only,  and  as  one  connected  with  Scotland,  I  now  wnte)  ba%^e  to 
desire  is,  generally  to  be  kt  ahme,  and  specially  not  to  be  put  on  the  bed 
of  Procrustes — a  mode  of  accommodation  by  no  means  out  of  favour  in  some 
quarters,** 

The  assimilation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  in  these  re- 
marks to  "  all  independent  religious  bodies,"  and  the  candid  recom- 
mendation that  for  the  future  it  should  abandon  subversive  or  poli- 
tical designs,  was,  of  course,  the  thing  which  sharpened  the  perception 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  others  of  their  generally  obnoxious  tendency. 
But  their  monitor  was  not  disposed  to  leave  this  matter  in  doubt. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  does  not  think  that  "  their  religious  freedom  in 
Seotland  is  impaired  by  a  cordial  and  thorough  observance  of  the 
legal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  Establishment ;"  while,  on 
the  other,  he  speaks  with  indignation  of  tho  *'  ridiculous  attempt " 
made  the  previous  year  by  a  handful  of  the  clergy  and  members  of 
that  Establishment  **  to  proscribe  the  appellations  belonging  to  our 
diocesan  episcopaey."  And  he  follows  up  this  two-edged  declaration 
by  an  eloquent  exhortation,  and  a  pledge  which  will  doubtless  be  yet 
even  more  fully  redeemed  than  it  has  already  been. 

**  Against  all  such  encroachments  I  for  one  will  steadily  sot  my  face,  and 
ivill  hdmir  to  the  uttrrffwat^  whether  it  he  ostensibly  on  our  own  behalf  or 
on  behalf  of  olhora,  whether  for  tho  sake  of  common  justice,  or  of  rehgious 
peace,  or  of  diWne  truth  itself,  to  assert  tho  principle,  vital  to  us  all,  of  a 
full  religious  freedom.  That  principle,  I  contend,  when  the  State  has 
ceased  to  hear  a  definite  and  full  rehgious  character^  it  is  no  less  our  interest 
than  our  duty  to  maintain.  Away  with  the  servile  doctrine,  that  religion 
cannot  live  but  by  the  aid  of  Pari] amen £»  Thai  aid  is  a  greater  or  a  lesser 
good,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  conditions  are  also  eapposable, 
under  which  it  would  ho  a  great  evO.    The  security  of  religion  lies,  first, 
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in  the  providence  of  God  and  tke  promise  of  Christ ;  next  in  the  religioiu 
character  and  strong  sentiment  of  personal  duty  and  re8ponsibiiit3',  so  doeplj 
graven  on  this  country  and  its  people*  But  if  that  character  ajid  8eiiii»eat 
be  the  mainstay  of  our  reliance  here  on  earth,  our  first  duty  must  be  to  see 
that  full  scope  is  given  to  it ;  that  the  development  of  conscientious  con- 
victioUB,  in  whatever  quarter,  is  not  artificially  impeded  by  legi&latiTe 
meddling  ;  that  fwmrvr  tvart^  a  ml  jKftient  tee  maij  hf  a^t  tu  antj  tftuntwH  oj 
movhtff  funtardH,  above  all^  we  he  careful  not  to  move  backwards,  nor  for 
one  moment  acquiesce  in  any  kind  of  tampering  with  the  existing  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  persone  either  of  ourselves  or  others.'* 

These  passages,  written  in  the  year  1851,  convey  Mr.  Gladstone's 
new  doctrine  with  very    great  significance,  if  with   characteristic 
Tagueness  and  elasticity  of  expression.     The  difference  between  thii 
pamphlet  and  that  of  186vS  is,  that  the  latter  deals  with  the  precise 
question  of  disestablishment,  and  has  to  mark  out  with  something 
like  sharpness  the  circumstances  when  so  trenchant  a  measure  is 
necessary  and  just.     The  former  starts  from  the  point  of  view  of  & 
religions  community,  or  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large,  not  yet 
established^  and  urges  the  undesirableness  of  its  exchanging  that 
position  for  one  which  may  seem  to  be  more  advantageous,  but  is 
really  much  worse.    For  our  author's  view  in  18*52  seems  to  go  quite 
to  this  length.   That  establishment  is  a/traf/s  more  imfavourable  to  the 
great  functions  for  which  a  church  exists  than  non-establishment,  is 
certainly  more  than  Mr.   Gladstone  even  here  says.     In  no  part  of 
his  voluminous  disquisitions  has  he  committed  himself  to  so  rash  a 
proposition,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  him  doing  so.     On  the  con- 
trary, his  autobiographical  chapter,  after  affirming  the  expediency  of 
establishment  in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Chiu*ch,  gave  in  it^  con- 
cluding paragraph  the  circumstances  in  which,  even  in  these  days^ 
an   eatablishment   may   be   maintained.      The   establishment   of  a 
small  minority  should  not  exist.     The  establishment  of   a  nearly 
unanimous  nation  should — at  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not.     That  is  evidently  his  later  or  his  present  doctrine,  at  least  from 
the  side  of  the  State.     But  in  1852,  when  writing  not  as  a  statesman 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  certainly  seems  not  to  leave  things 
in  this  equilibrium.    In  this,  which  must  have  been  nearer  hie  period 
of  transition,  his  passion  is  for  Church  freedom,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  winter's  exhortation  is  against  establishment,  as  in  this  age  of  the 
world  undesirable.     He  protests  indeed  that  he  writes  as  the  member 
of  an  independent  religious  body,  and  a  Scotchman ;  and  he  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  circumstances  which  make  establishment  un- 
desirable for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  country.     But  liis  prin- 
ciples have  a  larger  sweep,  and  his  exhortations  are  applicable  to  our 
times  as  a.  whole. 

There  was  a  time,  he  says,  when  a  danger  existed  that  the  power 
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of  tte  Church  might  absorb  or  oyershadow  that  of  the  State,     That 
danger  no  longer  exists,  certainly  not  in  Scotland  : — 

**  When  the  nation  is  split,  as  in  Scotland,  into  ao  very  great  a  variety 
of  religions  commuiiiong,  with  no  one  of  tbem  absolutely  preponderating 
in  nambers  and  influence,  wo  have,  I  should  say,  mach  more  than  tlie 
needful  assurances,  that  no  such  danger  can  recur ;  unless,  indeed,  by 
encroachments  on  religious  freedom  in  general,  the  State  should  compel  v^ 
sects  and  churches  that  value  tbeir  respective  liberties,  to  unite  against  a 
common  danger.  Plenary  religious  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  out 
into  fall  vigour,  and  also  into  fair  and  impartial  rivalry,  the  btemal  energies 
of  each  communion,  so  that  they  stand  simply  upon  their  merits  before  tho 
world ;  and  should  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  trespass  on  the  civil  power, 
all  the  rest  wiE  combine  with  that  power  against  it.  And  while  freedom  of 
conscience,  impartially  granted  to  a  variety  of  communions,  is  thus  the 
beat  security  against  collisions  between  civil  and  religious  authority,  it 
likewise  directly  serves  the  social  purposes  for  which  States  exist," 

And  It  is  striking  to  find  the  writer  appealing,  m  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  reasoning  used  so  long  ago,  to  the  United  States  of 
America  * — 

**  There,  surely,  of  all  countries  in  the  Christian  world,  the  peril  of 
encroachment  by  ecclesiastical  on  civil  authority  is  the  least,  and  there  also 
religious  freedom  is  the  most  full  and  unrestrained. 

**  I  (|uote  this  case  only  to  show  that  religious  freedom,  while  it  is  the 
object  to  which,  of  all  in  the  political  hemisphere,  an  un established  body 
of  Christians  must  naturally  look  with  the  most  profound  interest,  is  like- 
wise highly  beneficial  to  public  order  and  morality,  and  need  entail  no 
danger  whatever  to  pohtical  harmony  and  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
I^l  a  mi  Ulster  mi  opt  thi:^  f*fr  the  priftciple  of  Jm  I'cdt'siasttcaf  poUce  :  to  deal 
liberally  with  religious  communities,  and  give  them  all  fair  play  ;  and  to  let 
them  stand  sentry  upon  one  another.  The  laws  will  be  all  tho  more 
respected,  the  peace  aU  the  better  kept." 

Public  opinion,  he  believes,  is  more  and  more  in  favour  of  Church 
freedom  of  this  kind — the  opinion,  that  is,  of  those  who  are  outside 
the  religious  communities  themselves.  But  he  next  appeals  to  what 
may  be  called  the  public  opinion  of  religious  bodies  tliemselves— of 
the  members,  that  is,  who  are  really  interested  in  their  welfare. 
"  This  portion  of  public  opinion  is  already  in  favour  of  religious 
freedom  in  a  very  great  and  evidently  growing  degree ;  and  this 
among  all  bodies  of  Scottish  religionists,  although  with  various  dis- 
tinctions of  amount  and  kind,"  In  one  point,  indeed,  he  rather 
sarcastically  remarks,  all  religions  bodies,  whether  in  Scotland  or 
elsewhere,  are  pretty  much  agreed,  **  We  are  aU,  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever,  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  for  ourselves,*'  Even 
Erastians,  **  Those  who  would  seat  the  civil  power  on  the  altar  of  God, 
arc  BO  minded  because  there  is  nothing  in  their  views  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  with  which  they  think  the  State  would  interfere.  But/' 
he  saySj  in  a  striking  and  eloquent  passage,  summing  up  prineiplei 
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that  haye  had  large  issues  already^  and  hare  a  greater  future  before 

them  :— 

''  IrVlien  I  speak  of  a  lover  of  religioms  &eodom,  I  mean  one  who^  d^rixuig 
the  Ml  enjoyment  of  it  for  his  own  cotnmuuion,  is  not  Tdlliug  only,  bat 
anxious,  as  he  prhes  the  aacred  jirhtciple  of  jtiJiticef  to  accord  to  all  other 
rehgioua  bodies  precisely  the  same  measure,  and  to  guard  all  vAJike  mffdnei 
Beeular  interference  in  their  concerns,  so  long  as  they  do  not  trespass  upon 
iha  sphere  of  secular  affaii-s.  In  this  sense  of  reUgious  freedom,  it  is  ccrtainlj 
a  principle  still  but  imperfectly  apprehended — a  principle  more  impeifecQy 
apprehended,  more  darkened  by  selfishness  and  sophistry  now,  than  it  was 
fifteen  months  ago.  But  its  future  progress  is  absolutely  certain ;  for  as 
every  class  is  now  with  increasing  boldness  asking  the  boon  on  it6  own 
behalf,  only  a  little  time  and  experience  are  requisite  to  show  to  each  that 
in  religion,  just  as  in  matters  of  civil  interest,  what  he  wants  to  get  or 
keep  himself  he  must  he  ready  to  confer  or  defend,  on  the  same  terms,  far 
others.  As  with  property,  so  with  religious  freedom :  the  rights  of  eaeh 
man  are  the  rights  of  his  neighbour ;  he  that  defends  one  is  the  defender 
of  aUf  and  he  that  trespasses  on  one  assails  all.  And  in  these  matters  the 
mnss  of  the  community  will  judge  fairly  when  once  the  facts  are  laid  before 
thorn,  however  they  mriy  require  time  to  clear  their  view  of  the  case,  or 
however  they  may  occasionally  tread  tivnry.  Given,  I  say,  these  two 
conditions^first,  the  principle  of  civil  equality  before  the  law,  and  secondly, 
the  general  desire  in  each  man  for  his  own  religious  fireedom^and  them  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  such  freedom  for  all  is  as  secure  as  the  maintenance 
of  such  equahty." 

How  utterly  these  extracts  annihilate  the  vulgar  Tory  idea  at  die 
time  of  the  election  of  1868  need  not  be  remarked.  That  idea  was  not 
merely  that  nothing  would  have  been  heard  about  the  Irish  Church 
question  unless  ITr,  Gladstone,  ousted  b}^  Mr,  Disraeli,  had  wanted  the 
latter's  place.  This  was  sufficiently  met  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  frank 
statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  told  him  even  in  1863  of  his  change 
of  view  on  this  particular  point,  a  change  which  he  should  soon  he 
compelled  to  divulge.  But  the  uiiual  party  calumny  went  deepen,  and 
though  calcidatod  for  the  meridian  of  those  lower  minda  with  which  it 
has  since  become  an  article  of  faith,  it  was  at  that  time  countenanced 
by  some  men  who  ought  to  have  been  incapable  of  believing  or  even 
of  patronizing  it.  IVhat  was  largely  said  or  insinuated  was  that  the 
general  views  and  principles  by  which  the  Irish  measure  was  supported 
and  illustrated,  in  that  series  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  and 
electioneering  speeches  which  then  flooded  the  press,  were  also 
recently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  political  gain.  That  no  one  except 
a  mind  of  the  lowest  mental  calibre  could  even  then  have  believed 
this  is  true.  Those  Bpeeches  and  utterances  bore  in  themselves 
abundant  evidence  of  being  drawn  from  deep  and  fen^d  fountains  of 
deliberate  conviction.  The  first  criticism  of  the  press  generally  on 
the  appearance  of  the  *'  Chapter  of  Autobiography  "  was  that  it  was 
just  such  another  illustration  of  its  author's  extreme  and  nnwisd 
sensitiveness ;  a  view  certainly  supported  by  the  sentence  in  it  aboul 
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Lis  "  blood  frozen  "  by  the  tbou^ht  tbat  he  could  have  bQen  presented 
to  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature,  even  by  the  candidate  for  Berwick, 
OS  an  nnprincipled  turncoat.  But  if  these  imputations,  in  any  form 
which  implied  the  least  touch  of  dishonesty,  scarcely  deserved  notice, 
there  wag  another  form  of  them  which  perhaps  required  to  be  met  more 
carefully  than  has  been  done  in  the  fragment  of  a|x>logetic  then  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Cfladstonc'a  power  of  enthusiastic  self- persuasion  is  believed 
I  in  by  many  who  appreciate  and  admire  him,  and  not  a  few,  profoundly 
convinced  of  his  honesty  and  uprightness  in  this  and  every  trans- 
action, were  inclined  to  think  that  the  political  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself  towards  the  end  of  Lord  Palmerston's  career 
Lad  sometlxing  to  do,  unconsciously  to  himself^  with  the  formation 
of  hia  new  opinions.  The  Liberals  hailed  their  new  leader  with 
delight,  and  recognised  with  joy  the  old  fervour  now  applied  to  the 
propagation  of  new  views ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  were  disposed  to 
attribute  the  change  to  the  convergence  of  external  facts  and  political 
circumstances,  which  had  gradually  shut  up  an  active  political  imagi- 
nation to  form  for  itself  new  horizons,  new  beliefs,  new  convictions, 
rand  new  duties.  Such  a  change,  so  brought  about,  might  have 
'  taken  place  without  much  blame  to  any  one.  The  teaching  of  fact 
and  experience  is  a  power  which  all  are  wise  to  feel,  and  that  it  had, 
thongh  at  a  much  earlier  date,  a  very  serious  influence  on  3Ir.  Glad- 
stone, he  acknowledges  himself  in  his  defensive  piece  already  quoted. 
'  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the  publication  of  1852  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  transition  was  not  one  influenced  from  without  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  ordinarily  supposed,  or  even  as  the  *'  Chapter  of  Auto- 
biography "  might  leave  us  to  imagine.  Any  one  who  reads  first 
"  The  State  in  its  Eelations  with  the  Church,"  of  1841,  and  then  this 
Scottish  Episcopal  pamphlet  in  1852,  may  be  certain  that  the  change 
was  chiefly  one  from  within.  There  is  a  perfect  sequence  and 
development  of  principles  contained  in  the  earliest  book,  through 
the  medim  terminus  of  the  pamphlet  now  recalled  to  public  atten- 
tion, and  on  to  the  practical  conclusion  confided  to  Sir  Roundell 
Pdmer  in  1863,  and  published  to  the  nation  in  1868,  The  chain 
18  at  no  point  broken,  Yiolently  as  the  practical  conclusion  of  the 
recent  legislation  differs  from  that  of  the  early  volumes,  the  prin- 
ciples even  of  these  two  are  not  opposed.  On  the  contrary  one  sees 
again  and  again  in  the  passionate  pages  which  plead  for  a  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Church,  that  a  very  little  alteration  in  the  writer's 
view  as  to  facts  and  details — e.g.,  a  new  "calculation  as  to  the 
religious  state  and  prospects  of  the  country  " — would  tnm  the  flood 
with  equal  might  into  a  very  different  channel.  We  remember 
being  much  struck  with  this  when  glancing  over  the  volumes  during 
the  passing  of  the  Suspensory  Bill,  and  two  evenings  thereafter  we 
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had  an  amusing  illustration  of  it  wlien  sitting  under  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  young  member,  verj  nerraus  and  Teijr 
anxious  to  speak,  waited  till  in  the  second  great  debate  on  that 
measure  most  of  the  House  had  gone  to  dinner^  and  then  jumped  ||^^ 
his  feet  to  make  a  speech  against  the  Bill.  His  argument  consiaM^I 
chiefly  of  a  quotation  from  a  well-known  passage  in  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  on  Church  and  State. 

**  The  union  is  to  the  Church  of  secondary  though  great  importaDf«. 
Her  foundations  are  on  the  holy  hills.  Her  charter  is  legibly  divine.  She, 
if  she  should  be  excluded  from  the  precinct  of  government^  m^y  ^till  fulfil 
all  her  fuuctionB^  aod  curry  them  oat  to  perfection.  Her  condition  would 
be  anything  rather  than  pitiable,  should  ehe  once  more  occupy  the  position 
which  she  bald  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But  the  State,  in  rejecting 
her,  would  actively  violate  its  most  solemn  duty,  and  would,  if  the  theorj 
of  the  connection  bo  sounds  entail  upon  itself  a  curse." 

The  last  of  these  sentences  was  of  course  the  one  which  our  young 
orator  intended  to  quote,  but,  confused  by  the  solemn  courtesy  of 

Mr*  Gladetone's  bow  in  acknowledgment  of  a  complinientar)* 
reference  to  the  author,  he  commenced  to  read  the  paper,  extracted 
from  his  hat,  several  clauses  too  soon.  And  as  each  sentence  describ- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Church  and  its  sufficiency  to  itself  WM 
read,  the  rising  cheers  of  the  astonished  House  so  disturbed  his 
already  shaken  faculties,  that  he  stopped  in  dismay  just  before 
reading  the  last,  fully  convinced  that  some  other  document  had  been 
substituted  for  that  which  he  had  intended  to  use.  Which  things 
were  a  parable  to  us  observing  them — an  illustration  at  once  and  a 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  the  volume  quoted,  and  no 
others,  are  developed  into  the  stronger  forms  and  very  diverse  prac^H 
tical  conclusions  of  the  pamphlet  of  1852.  For  while  the  divided  state^i 
of  the  Church,  and  the  constitutionalism  of  modern  states,  are  both 
founded  upon  in  that  pamphlet,  as  in  the  later  autobiographical  one, 
the  thing  chiefly  founded  upon — ^the  reason  most  energetically  urged 
for  the  advice  not  to  seek  establishment — ^is  the  freedom  of  a  Church 
unestabliahed  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the  prime  importance 
of  preserving  that  freedom.  This  seems  to  be  the  chief  nejtu%  between 
the  earlier  position  of  1841,  given  in  the  above  paragraph  as  quoted 
in  a  House  of  Commons  speech,  and  the  later,  though  still  not  very 
recent,  position  of  185*2.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  politician  who  has  been  the  instructor  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  Churchman.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  as  much  the  old  passion  for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
Church  which,  working  along  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  actual 
itatc  of  modern  society,  inspired  the  new  view  of  what  is  best  both 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  State,  The  Churchman  has  given  to  the 
politician,  evea  in  this  matter  of  disestablishment,  at  least  as  muoh 


as  lie  has  borrowed.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  has  at  least 
never  been  ao}'  break  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There  is  no 
solution  of  continuity  in  185t2,  and  there  is  none,  we  doubt  not,  down 
to  1870.  The  old  original  principle  of  the  Oxford  book,  that  '^  the 
Church,  excluded  from  the  precinct  of  government,  may  still  fulfil 
all  her  functions,"  carries  him  through  all. 

The  passages  already  quoted  show  significantly  enough  that  the 
desire  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  was  Mr,  Gladstone's  chief 
reason  in  1852.  But  this  is  expressly  declared.  After  the  leading 
passage  given  on  p.  7,  where  he  says  we  must  noiv  no  longer  look 
for  a  consistent  religious  profession  in  the  State,  he  says  : — 

**  I  am  jealaus  of  nil  attempts  at  consistency  in  this  matter,  inost  of  all 
becauso  I  am  convinced  that  tbey  would  and  must  result  in  the  greatest  of 
ci^il  calamities — the  mutilation,  under  the  seal  of  civil  authority,  of  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  The  garment  will  not  fit  the  wearer ;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  put  on,  as  his  figure  cannot  change  to  suit  it,  it  must  therefore  change 
to  suit  him ;  must  stretch  here,  and  draggle  there,  and  tear  everywhere." 

This  danger,  '*  that  the  State  may  assume  the  privilege  or  function 
of  ultimately  deciding  both  the  Church*s  doctrine  and  her  discipline,'' 
was  not,  he  allows,  then  palpable  to  all,  but  it  is  **  plain  enough  to 
those  who  watch  for  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  who,  in  the  moral 
atmosphere,  can  portend  foul  weather  when  the  sky  is  red  and  lower- 
ing." And  he  goes  on  to  show,  in  a  remarkably  skilful  and  compre- 
hensive way,  that  while  the  most  serions  danger  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
apprehended  on  the  side  of  establishment,  on  this  account  already 
deprecated  by  its  old  champion,  it  cannot  ho  altogether  avcided  even 
in  disestablishment.  The  undue  assumption  of  the  State  may  be  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  may  be  under  direct  legislative  provisions 
in  the  case  of  an  Establishment.  It  may  be  through  the  exorcise  of 
patronage,  and  what  is  termed  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  this 
again  is  exercised  by  the  State,  or  by  others.  But  also  **  it  may  be, 
and  that  almost  ex  necessitate  ret,  through  the  administration  of  the 
judicial  office,"  and  from  this  unestablished  churches  neither  are  or 
can  be  exempt.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  of  thia  curious  and  im- 
portant point  is  quite  conclusive,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly 
instructive — full  of  value  for  that  great  age  of  the  world  which  we 
see  returning,  when  the  autonomous  Christian  community  looks  to 
the  State  for  justice  and  toleration,  but  demands  no  more  : — 

•*  The  mere  estahlishment  by  law  of  religious  freedom,  it  should  ho  well 
recollected  by  all,  but  especially  by  the  juembers  of  unestahHshed  com- 
munities, cannot  in  itself  secure  their  liberty  of  conscience  from  practical 
invasion  and  curtailment  hy  the  judicial  power.  As  hodiea,  they  must  have 
rules.  As  bodies  of  human  beings,  they  muat  occasionally  have  refractory 
or  dissentient  memhers,  perhaps  dishonestly  seeking  to  evade  the  operation 
of  those  rules  ;  perhaps  honestly  hut  erroneously,  nay,  perhaps  in  given 
caseS}  both  honestly  and  correctly,  desirous  to  fix  upon  them  a  constniction 
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difierent  from  that  attached  to  them  hy  the  general  sense  of  the  reb'gioxif 
commtmity  to  which  they  helong,  And^  lastly,  as  bodies  regnlarly  organized 
they  must  usuaUy  have  paid  officers,  and  very  commonly  also  pnrchasabi© 
privileges  :  so  that  the  sheer  laws  of  tbeix  existence  neceseaiily  carry  ns  to 
a  point  where  spiritual  rights  come  to  intermix  with  temporaL 
thei'eforc,  any  miitority  or  any  individuals  go  into  a  Court,  and  raiBd 
a  question  relating  to  these  paid  offices  or  endowments,  or  these  purdij 
able  privileges,  they  raise  a  question  of  temporal  and  civil  rights, 
does  not  cease  to  be  such  because  some  other  question  of  spiiitnal  rights 
runs  upon  a  parallel  line  with  it ;  and  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  so  to  frame  the  contracts  (for  such  are  our  canons,  and  the  mles  of 
other  unestablished  bodies)  between  the  members  of  a  religious  society,  as 
to  exonerate  the  Courtg  from  the  duty  of  entertaining,  indirectly  indeed, 
bat  in  supposable  cases  most  substantially,  questions  upon  the  vital  con* 
etruction  of  our  ecclesiastieal  laws ;  not,  perhaps,  i^ith  the  same  frequency, 
or  the  same  directness,  or  the  same  breadth  of  scope,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
Established  Church,  but  yet  sufficiently  to  remind  us,  that  if  we  wish  to 
bo  wholly  free  from  meddling,  we  must  not  rely  implicitly  on  any  wiittoll 
document,  but  must  have  arms  in  our  hands  for  self-defence*" 

The  arms  recommended  are  the  entrusting  educated  laymen  with  a 
large  share  of  the  administration  of  Church  matters ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone goed  on  to  explain  that  in  speaking  of  self-defence  he  is  £ar 
from  charging  the  time-honoured  courts  of  the  country  with  a  debire 
to  trespass  upon  religious  liberty.  Yet  the  most  conscientioua  judge 
may  stumble  into  doing  it.  He  haa  here  often  to  try  a  subject-matter 
with  which  he  is  not  competently  acquainted,  and  which  he  does  not 
refer  to  experts*  *'  In  short,  right  reverend  sir,  to  lay  aside  circum- 
locution, and  utter  outright  the  word  which  solicits  nie,  there  is  great 
fear  lest  judges,  dragged  pro  re  tiaia  into  theology,  should,  and  of 
course  to  the  detriment  of  somebody  or  other,  talk  nonsense.*' 

But  this  is  a  risk  which,  by  the  writer's  own  statement,  cannot  be 
aYoided,  and  though  the  statement  of  It  is  very  valuable  for  its  own 
sake,  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
historical  relation  to  the  question  of  establishment.  It  is  in  the  next 
sentences  that  he  retuma  to  this,  when,  speaking  of  judicial  decisions, 
he  points  out  a  momentous  diflcrence  between  their  range  and  effei 
in  the  ease  of  a  voluntary  and  autonomous  church  on  the  one  han( 
and  an  estabhshed  church  on  the  other.  In  an  established  church, 
such  decisions  bind  the  actions  and  regulate  the  conduct  (and  even 
the  corporate  conscience)  of  the  body.  It  is  otherwise  with  church^ 
outside. 

**  This  danger  is  not  of  the  fatal  kind  to  us  which  it  would  be  if  any  sue 
judgment  of  the  ci^il  courts  involved  an  obligation  upon  conscience  beyon 
the  limits  of  the  temporahties  concerned.  Up  to  that  limits  of  course,  the 
do,  even  for  a  voluntary  society,  involve  such  an  obligation  ;  hut  uhen  th 
poMS  beyond  it  the^  are  waste  /iaperJ' 

It  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  indeed,  that  one  Established  Church 
has  claimed  for  itself  the  benefit  of  the  exact  distinction  which 
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here  so  powerfully  put  as  valid  on  behalf  of  volontary  Churches. 
The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  before  1843  sought  to  restrict 
**  to  the  temporalities  *'  the  effect  of  legal  decisions  upon  its  actings  ; 
but  the  result  of  the  magnificent  debate  then  entered  into  was  a 
solemn  decision  that    the    condition    of    Establishment   made  this 
impossible.     An  Established  Church,  it  was  then  finally  held,  is  a 
Church  which  is  bound  to  obey  the  State  in  its  eoclesiaatical  actings 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  temporalities ;    which  could  only  escape  this 
by  being  separate  from  the  State,  but,  having  no  original   inde- 
pendence, has  no  right  even  to  separate  itself,     No  one  who  has 
perused  Mr.   Gladstone's  early  books   would  be   sui^rised   at  the 
epithet  "fatal'*  applied  to  such  a  position,  even  with  regard  to  an. 
fjBtablished  Church,  and  his  readers  will  remember   the   struggle 
he  makes  for  a  ditTerent  legal  position  being  held  by  the  Church  of 
England.     And  yet  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  even  since 
1843,  is  in  all  its  ordinarj^  administration  quite  free  and  imtrammelled 
by  the  State.     The  English  Church  is  so  much  more  closely  con- 
nected, wisely  or  otherwise,  with  civil  regulations,  that  it  ia  no  wonder 
that  both   laymen  and  lawyers  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to   her   the 
position  which  has  been  authoritatively  given  even  to  ono  in  which 
the  Royal  Supremacy  is  imknown ;    holding,  indeed,  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  claim  here  has  not  been  equally  distinctly  repelled 
is  that  it  has  never  been  so  openly  made.     It  may  be  remembered, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  last  session  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  took  occasion  to  recogniBe  "control "  on  the  part  of  the 
State  as  one  of  the  fixed  incidents  of  establishment — at  least  as 
eetablishment  ia  now  understood  by  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  recollect  that  it  is  control  over  the 
conscience  of  a  Voluntary'  Church  alone  that  is  here  directly  spoken 
of  as  fatal,  and  indeed  that  throughout  the  whole  pamphlet  it  is  the 
expediency  of  a  Voluntary  Church  continuing  in  its  disestablished 
state  that  is  insisted  upon.     Yet  this  last  utterance,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  publication,  proves  the  connection  between  the  fundamental 
principles  of  1841  and  those  of  recent  years.      According  to  the 
foimer,  the  Church  was  to  be  established  only  for  its  truth.     It  had 
a  claim  upon  the  State,  becauso  of  the  doctrine  which  it  enshrined ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  State  should  cease  to  establish  it  for  its  doctrine, 
it  may  cease  to  establish  it  at  all.     The  State  now,  as  ITr.  Gladstone 
argues  in  his  Autobiography,  has  long  since  ceased  to  establish  trtith, 
and  one  form  of  truth  alone ;  and  it  has  become  an  open  question, 
whether,  in  any  particular  region  of  the  empire,  the  continuance  of 
establishment  is  an  expedient  thing — a  question  to  be  decided  in 
each  case  on  its  own  merits.      But  long  before  he  had  come  so  far, 
we  find  him,  in  1852,  earnestly  urging  a  Voluntary  Church  to  remain 
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in  and  make  the  most  of  its  poaition,  and  to  this  end  emphasmng 
fact,  that  that  position  makes  it  free  to  hold  the  true  doctrine. 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  a  yonng  statesman,  cons«imed  with  a 
passion  for  truth, — "  of  all  possessions  the  most  precious  to  the  soul 
of  man,"  * — there  are  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  a  prejudice  in  farour 
of  establishment  of  the  Church.  One  is  the  discovery  that  the  State  in 
modem  times  will  not  establish  truth  as  truth  ;  the  other  is,  the  belief 
that  putting  the  truth  held  by  the  Church  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  State  Und^  at  least  to  put  it  also  under  the  control  of  the  State,  a 
position  which  for  the  Church,  as  a  body  founded  on  conscientious 
conviction,  is  very  nearly  suicidal.  In  the  former  view,  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  a  divided  condition  of  opinion  in  the  State  makes 
establishment  questionable,  as  a  matter  of  civil  justice ;  and  this  is 
the  statesman's  point  of  view.  In  the  latter,  the  same  divided  con- 
dition makes  it  doubtful,  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  expediency ; 
and  this  is  the  churchman's  point  of  view.  One  would  be  inclined 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and  sonorousness,  and  remembering 
Mr.  Gladstone's  early  and  never-abjured  opinions,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  High-Cburehman*s  view.  But  this  would  be  to  forget  that  in  the 
constitutioDal  development  of  England  and  Scotland  at  least,  it  is  the 
Puritan  and  Presbyterian  party,  far  more  than  the  High-Church 
one,  which  has  been  identified  in  history  with  the  claim  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  And  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  the 
passion  for  doctrine  or  religious  truth  has  been  generally  more 
characteristic  of  the  High  Church  than  of  the  Low,  The  principl 
therefore,  which  burns  with  sueh  a  steady  flame  through  the  extract 
we  have  given,  is  best  described  as  a  Church  feeling,  in  the  most 
catholic  sense.  It  springs  from  the  older  of  the  two  great  factors  of 
European  civilization — from  the  Christian  consciousness  towards 
God,  not  from  the  sense  of  right  of  man  towards  man*  Yet  at  the 
risk  of  scorn  from  the  one-eyed  Philistinism  of  our  island,  and 
acknowledging  that  both  principles  have  often  been  miserably  per- 
verted, we  must  count  the  former  to  be  of  at  least  as  great  value  as 
the  latter.  And  we  rejoice  that,  in  analysing  the  personal  influence 
of  the  most  influential  statesman  of  our  time— three  colossal  measures 
of  whose  short  administration  already  tower  behind  us  as  landmarks 
of  social  progress — we  rejoice  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  at  least  one- 
half  of  that  contagious  and  sacred  rage  for  justice  and  freedom  to 
the  religious  element — to  trace  it,  too,  as  we  think,  historically  and 
conclusively. 

These  deductions  have  left  us  no  room  for  any  notice  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's positions  on  the  special  subject  of  the  right  of  laymen  to  a 
share  of  nile  in  the  Church,  and  to  a  seat  in  its  synods.     Both  the 
♦  **  Chapter  of  Autobiograpliy/* 
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general  considerations  by  which  he  urges  this,  and  the  special 
scheme  which  he  proposes,  have  an  interest  extending  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  very  L'mited  Scottish  body  for  whose  weal  they  were 
originally  urged.  Germane  to  the  present  time  as  this  matter  is,  we 
must  leave  it  to  others.  We  shall  merely  give  two  quotations — 
one  indicating  a  root-principle,  from  which  the  Churchman,  not  in 
this  instance  a  High  Churchman,  derives  the  layman's  right. 

*'  I  understand  the  Beformation,  such  as  you  receive  it,  to  have  re-esta- 
blished a  most  important  ethical  and  social  principle,  in  throwing  upon 
each  individual  Christian  the  weighty  responsibility  of  being,  except  in  the 
case  of  open  and  palpable  offences  of  whatever  kind,  his  own  spiritual 
director,  and  himself  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  need  for  help  in  that  kind." 

The  other  is  a  splendid  burst  in  which  the  statesman  borrows  from 
his  own  sphere  a  truth  of  universal  application  to  all  societies,  no 
matter  around  what  idea  they  happen  to  be  crystallized. 

''  It  is  a  great  and  noble  secret,  that  of  constitutional  freedom,  which  has 
^iven  to  us  the  largest  liberties,  with  the  steadiest  throne  and  the  most 
\igorous  executive,  in  Christendom.  I  confess  to  my  strong  faith  in  the 
viAue  of  this  principle.  I  have  lived  now  for  many  years  in  the  midst  of 
the  hottest  and  noisiest  of  its  workshops,  and  have  seen  that  amidst  the 
clatter  and  the  din  a  ceaseless  labour  is  going  on ;  stubborn  matter  is 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  brute  powers  of  society,  like  the  fire,  air, 
water,  and  mineral  of  nature  are,  with  clamour,  indeed,  but  also  with 
might,  educated  and  shaped  into  the  most  refined  and  regular  forms  of 
usefulness  for  man.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  among  us  all  systems, 
whether  religious  or  political,  which  rest  on  a  principle  of  absolutism,  must 
of  necessity  be,  not,  indeed,  t3n:annical,  but  feeble  and  ineffective  systems  ; 
and  that  methodically  to  enHst  the  members  of  a  community,  with  due 
regard  to  their  several  capacities,  in  the  performance  of  its  public  duties,  is 
the  way  to  make  that  community  powerful  and  healthful,  to  give  a  firm  seat 
to  its  rulers,  and  to  engender  a  warm  and  intelligent  devotion  in  those 
beneath  their  sway." 

A,  T.  IimEs. 


T?EW  epoclis  in  tiie  world's  history  have  seen  events  of  a  more 
-'-  stupendoim  magnitude  accomplished  within  a  brief  period  than 
tho^  which  we  arc  witnessing,  and  have  been  witnessing,  during 
the  last  three  months.  The  sudden  coUapsc  of  the  Second  French 
Empire,  for  twenty  yeai-s  the  terror  of  half  the  world,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  Third  Republic ;  France  engaged  in  ft 
struggle  for  very  life  with  Germany ;  German  political  unity  mo- 
rally, and  all  but  politically,  reconstituted  ;  the  final  absorption  by 
Italy  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  involving  a  momentous 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  second  largest  Church  of  Christendom 
towards  civil  society  in  general  ; — such  is  the  record  of  a  single 
quarter  of  the  year  1870.  Yet  Europo  looks  on  still  as  in  a  dream, 
seeming  scarcely  yet  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of  the  spectacle 
which  vitally  affects  every  St^ite,  and  I  might  almost  say  every  houae* 
hold  in  her  midst.  Till  quite  recently^  for  any  yet  apparent  purpose 
in  any  but  the  two  combatant  nations,  beyond  desultory  efforts  of 
private  charity,  or  some  poor  piece  of  side-play  like  the  Belgian 
treaty,  the  war  might  nearly  as  well  have  been  that  of  those  two 
doughty  West  African  potentates,  Fa-fa  and  Oleo-funebo.  There 
has  been  indeed  of  late  a  sort  of  universal  hum  about  mediation^ — the 
hum  as  of  a  parliament  of  mice  discussing,  sot  to  voce,  who  shall 
bell  tho  cat*     Every  neutral  wanted  every  other  neutral  to  mediate ; 
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but — except  the  Dublin  Town  Council — no  European  power  seemed 
inclined  to  take  the  initiative  in  doing  so.  And  the  mediation  talked  of 
was  only  one  after  the  fashion  of  the  benevolent  b  j-etander  at  a  street 
fight,  who  should  pat  the  winning  fighter  on  the  shoulder,  and  ask 
liim  not  to  bit  quito  so  bard :  the  answer  to  wbich  kind  of  mediation 
is  generally,  and  deservedly  so,  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  Surely  the 
mediation  which  consists  in  words  and  pattings  on  the  back  is  only 
of  use  before  the  fight  has  begun ;  when  it  has,  a  resolute  grip, 
supported,  if  not  by  the  constable's  truncheon,  at  least  by  a  clenched 
fist,  is  your  only  mediator. 

It  seems,  indeed,  now  certain  that  an  armistice  has  been  actually 
urged  on  both  belligerents  by  England,  backed  by  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain — Russia,  moreover,  undertaking  to  act  separately  to  the  same 
effect.  I  would  fain  be  mistaken,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  the  step.  Apart  from  the  preliminary  condition  said  to  be  insisted 
on  by  Prussia,  that  France  should  admit  the  principle  of  a  cession  of 
territory,  the  terms  of  an  armistice  seem  to  me  almost  as  difficult  to 
settle  as  those  of  a  peace.  To  take  one  question  only : — not  to 
revictual  Paris  and  the  beleaguered  French  strongholds  during  the 
armistice,  would  give  the  main  benefit  of  such  an  armistice  to 
Germany ;  to  revictual  them  would  give  it  to  France.  Still  less  can 
I  understand  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  armistice — viz*,  to  allow  of 
the  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  France.  How  can  a  nation 
be  called  upon  to  elect  a  representative  assembly,  with  one-third  of 
its  territory  overrun  by  an  invader  P  What  freedom  of  election  can 
exist  under  his  sway,  or  simply  in  his  presence  P  But  if  the  votes  of 
the  invaded  districts  be  not  taken  (and  Prussia,  it  is  said,  expressly 
vetoes  the  voting  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine),  how  can  the  voice  of  the 
non- invaded  districts  do  duty  for  that  of  the  nation  ?  The  proposal 
for  these  elections,  although  originating  with  the  Committee  of  Defence 
itself,  seems  to  me  one  wbich  cannot  be  pressed  without  unfairness  to 
France,  and  to  its  present  Government.  It  is  as  good  as  any  other 
during  the  war,  being  obeyed  virtually  from  the  P^Tenees  to  the 
Vosges,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  only  weakened  by  having 
its  title  to  treat  thus  solGmnly  called  in  question. 

Hard,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  I  do  not  much  care  to  see 
an  armistice  yet.  An  unwise  armistice  might  rather  delay  than  hasten 
a  real  peace*  Yet  I  feel  convinced  that  there  never  was  a  crisis  which 
called  more  iniperatively  for  European  deliberation,  for  European 
action*  Some  of  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  have  already  indicated, 
in  a  paper  published  in  this  Review  last  month,  I  said  there  that  the 
war  having  been  turned  by  German  statesmen  from  a  merely  dynastic* 

•  The  purely  dyjioatic  chamcter  of  the  war  on  the  Frendi  part  has  h^/sxi  strikingly 
brought  out  during  the  puat  month  by  tho  publication  of  the  reporti  of  the  Prefecta, 
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into  a  national  one,  avowedly  now  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
territorial  aggrandisement,  the  danger  to  which  Europe  was  here- 
tofore exposed  from  the  Napoleonic  regime  was  hut  displaced  ;  that 
Europe  must  remain  under  arms,  on  guard  against  Piraasianised 
Germany-  But  I  expressed  then  my  helief  that  Prussian  poUUciaiif 
did  not  aim  at  the  utter  downfall  of  France,  and  would  refrain  from 
carrying  matters  to  this  extremity. 

I  can  no  longer  express  this  hope.     However  Count  Bismark  may 
disclaim  the  purpose  of  reducing  France  to  a  second-rate  power,  the 
progress  of  German  warfare  tends   but   too  palpably  to  her  utt^r 
annihilation.      If  the  Prussian  campaign  has  been  hitherto   even 
more   splendidly   victorious   than   the   one  which  was  decided  by 
Sadowa,  tbo  course  of  the  war  has  been  utterly  different-     Instead 
of  a  mere  congeries  of  populations,  Prussia  has  met  with  a  nation; 
corrupted  and  debased  indeed  by  twenty  years  of  despotism  ;  stupe- 
fied by  the  full  of  its  government;   organized  only  for  mechanic 
obedience,  and  not  for  life>  and  thereby  unable  to  meet  the  crushing     ' 
impact  of  a  living  force  like  that  of  Germany  ;  with  scarcely  a  chief     ' 
whom  it  knows  well  enough  to  trust  and  ibllow  heartily ;  having     ' 
almost  everything  in  the  sphere  of  morality  to  learn — truth,  duty, 
self-respect,  fttith  ;  and  yet  a  nation  notwithstanding,  pervaded  with 
the  profoundest  sense  of  its  own  unity,  ready  for  any  sacrifice  short 
of  dismembermeot ;    resisting  everywhere   unsuccessfully,    but   yet     , 
resisting  ;  T^i^Uing  to  obey  any  governors  who  will  but  fight  on  rather    _ 
than  give  up  a  single  department ;  governed  by  balloon,  by  carria^H 
pigeon,    when   railways   are   broken   up   and   telegraph   wires  c^^^ 
asunder ;  in  which  the  voice  of  party  is,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  hushed  almost  utterly  before  the  claims  of  the  country,  so 
that  ex-Pontifical  Zouaves  fight  side  by  side  with  Republicans  or 
Orleanists,  and  a  Cathelineau  or  a  Charette  follows  the  same  flag 
with  Garibaldi.*    Now  such  a  nation  must  be  crushed  to  be  conquered, 
all  but  annihilated,  before  it  gives  in>     And  this  is  what  an  inexor- 
able logic  is  forcing  the  Germans  on  to.     In  twenty-three  depart- 
ments, we  are  told — more  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number — 
there  has  been  no  autumn  corn  sown.    The  richly  cultivated  environs 
of  I'aris  arc  already   reduced,  by  the  showing  of  German  corre- 

Aliowiag  dearly  tbat  the  pul>lic  sontiment  of  Franco  was  altogether  pacific.  It  Btands 
heiic<?forth  demonstrated,  that  Fmiico  was  forced  into  war  by  the  selfish  ambition  of  htJT 
ruler — ur  rather,  by  hia  selfish  fears,  lli©  war  was  simply  the  last  stroke  for  fortune  of 
a  desperate  gjimbler,  titakiog  a  nation's  life  on  the  chance  of  establithing  hifidynojity. 

♦  Tho  proLccdingfl  of  the  ultras  at  Lyons,  at  Mitrseillcs,  in  Paris,  do  not  militsid 
against  the  assDrtion  in  the  text.     ThtJ  qucition  between  them  and  tlie  Goverameot  if     i 
rimply,  who  shall  best  defend  the  country,    Tliereia  not  a  trace  in  the  Franco  of  1870     j 
of  an  anti-DHlional  party,  such  as  there  was  in   1794,  in  1814— except  IndecMl  in  thfi 
person  and  in  the  immediate  following  of  the  able,  but  corrupt  Boldier,  who,  after  bAvin^ 
long  gloriously  hsld  Metz,  seemi  now  about  to  sell  it  to  tho  enemy. 
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spondents  themselves,  to  a  desert.  Every  day  proves  that  the  German 
operations  consist  more  and  more  of  mere  foraging.  For  very  life 
Germany  is  engaged  in  eating  up  France ;  and  Count  Bismark 
announces  to  the  world  that  when  Paris  is  taken,  two  millions  of 
Frenchmen  must  starve,  for  he  cannot  feed  them,  I  said,  in  writing 
before,  that  the  curse  of  the  ages  would  rest  upon  Germany  if  she 
were  allowed  to  fulfil  the  downfall  of  France — upon  all  other  nations 
who  should  tamely  stand  by  to  see  it  consummated.  I  say  now  that 
that  curse  seems  nigh  at  hand. 

Nigh  at  hand,  whatever  be  the  immediate  issue  of  the  conflict. 
Every  day  seems  to  me  to  make  that  issue  more  doubtful.  So  long 
as  France  continues  in  her  present  temper  time  surely  fights  as  well 
as  works  for  her ;  and  if  so,  then,  through  never  mind  how  many 
reverses,  time  and  France  must  conquer.  For  a  country  determined 
to  resist,  every  defeat  by  an  invader  is  a  partial  victory.  In  days 
like  ours,  when  there  can  be  no  more  migrations  of  whole  peoples,  as 
in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  efforts  of  the  most  successful  invader,  a  point  beyond 
which  victorious  progress  becomes  more  fatal  than  defeat.  Let  every 
remaining  French  fort,  including  those  which  defend  Paris,  resist 
only  as  stubbornly  as  Strasburg  or  Toul,  and  the  conquest  of  France 
by  the  Germans  is  impossible :  all  they  can  achieve  is  her  ruin.  If 
I  were  to  take  the  authority  of  a  painfully  partisan  letter  by  Sir  J.  G. 
ToUemache  Sinclair  to  the  Times,  Germany  demands  not  only  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  for  herself,  not  only  Northern  France  for  Belgium,  Savoy 
for  Switzerland,  Nice  and  Corsica  for  Italy,  and  half  the  French  fleet, 
but  £160,000,000  sterling  of  war  indemnity  besides.  Where,  good 
God !  is  France  to  get  them,  when  some  of  the  very  richest  and  most 
industrious  of  her  departments  are  thus  torn  away — ^from  the  remnant 
of  her  wasted  soil,  of  her  decimated  and  exhausted  people  P  Yet  by  this 
time  Germany  has  hardly  a  choice  between  the  ruin  of  France  and 
her  own.  "  Germany  is  being  ground  down  by  this  war," — ^it  was 
said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  who  had  but  small  incentive  to 
sympathize  with  France,  a  German  refugee  from  Paris,  driven  out 
after  five  years'  stay.  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
calling  out  of  the  Landwehr,  even  though  the  caU  has  as  yet  extended 
to  but  one-half  the  scale  of  liability  by  age,  embracing  only  the  men 
of  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  and  not  those  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five.  Think  what  it  would  be  for  our  English  households,  if  in 
every  one  the  bread-winner  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  young  father  in 
most  cases,  were  called  on  to  serve  in  a  foreign  country.  Think  of  the 
paralysis  of  physical  and  intellectual  production  which  such  a  tre- 
mendous draft  on  the  vital  energies  of  our  country  would  occasion. 
Think  even  of  the  check  upon  the  increase  of  poptdation  for  the 
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future  which  it  implies*  No  money  compensation  would  cvor  reqmte 
Buch  an  effort ;  but  imagine  what  it  would  be  for  the  country  if  m 
Buch  compensation  could  be  realized — if  the  most  precious  blood  of 
the  country  had  at  its  own  sole  cost  to  be  spilled  on  foreign  ImttU- 
fields,  wasted  in  foreign  bivofuacs — and  you  wiU  be  able  to  measun 
the  intensity  of  ferocious  selfishness  which  now  drives  Germany  to 
fight  on,  in  order  to  stave  off  her  own  ruin  by  the  ruin  of  FraQoe. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  must  almost  of  necessity  ruin  herself  to 
conquer.  She  must  make  a  desert  in  front  of  the  enemy  where  he 
might  make  one  only  behind  him*  She  must  be  prepared  to  destroj 
all  that  he  may  leave  undestroyed  for  his  owti  shelter.  Every  towB, 
every  house,  every  palace  which  he  occupies  becomes  hostile  territory, 
to  be  shelled,  burned,  wrecked.  French  shells  must  avenge  the  fall 
of  Strasburg  on  St.  Cloud.  In  fact,  let  this  warfare  continue,  and 
the  only  question  is  whether  both  combatants  will  be  ruined,  or  one 
only.  Meanwhile  the  war  becomes  every  day  more  ruthless,  as  well 
aa  ruinous ;  every  day  we  neutrals  even  read  \Wth  increasing  ealioas- 
nesa  of  villages  set  fire  to,  peasants  shot  or  hanged,  in  retaliation 
for  the  waylaying  of  indi^ddual  invaders,  or  for  mere  partisan 
resistance. 

Now,  if  there  bo  one  conclusion  of  modem  political  economy  whidi 
is  proved  to  demonstration,  it  is  that  Peace,  not  War,  is  tho  general 
interest  of  aU  nations.  The  human  race  is  in  the  most  homely  and 
practical  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  spii-itual  one,  a  body  with 
many  members,  in  which,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  must  suffer  wiUi 
it-  The  ruin  of  France,  like  the  ruin  of  Germany,  must  be  the  moet 
serious  blow  to  other  nations.  Private  interests  may  here  and  there 
be  benefited ;  one  competitor  removed  mates  room  for  another.  Bat 
the  balance  to  the  world  will  be  that  of  loss,  not  gain;  so  much 
actual  produce  annihilated  \  eo  much  production  rendered  impossible 
for  the  future ;  and  conversely,  so  many  consumers  killed,  so  many 
more  ruined*  I  leave  to  statisticians  to  calculate  the  figures  of  these 
losses:  they  will  bo  found  appalling.  The  check  given  to  tradu 
throughout  the  world  is  but  tcto  visible*  To  take  but  one  of  the  less 
obvious  iastancGs  amongst  ourselves : — I  was  informed  by  a  news- 
paper proprietor  that  the  outbreak  of  the  war  sent  down  at  once 
enormously  his  advertisements,  and  he  instanced  the  most  influential 
of  weekly  papers  as  having  suffered  yet  more  severely.  Almost  every- 
where our  artiaans  arc  complaiaing  of  want  of  employment,  Birming- 
ham and  its  neighbourhood  forming,  with  the  mining  districts,  well 
nigh  the  solitary  exception— not  Sheffield,  which,  I  was  assured  by  one 
who  must  be  considered  an  excellent  authority  (tho  Secretary  of  the 
Sheffield  Association  of  Organized  Trades)  has  scarcely  any  workmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  implements,  and  is  sufferiiig 
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severely  itself.  To  take  tlic  lowest  view  of  the  position,  England, 
and  subsidiarily  almost  every  other  European  coimtry,*  is  in  the  case 
of  a  tradesman  who  should  see  two  of  his  best  customers,  producers 
at  the  same  time  of  some  of  his  choicest  ware^,  engaged  in  pummel- 
ling each  other  to  death,  f  Suroly  common  sense  would  prompt  an 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  separate  the  combatants,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  buffet,  still  more  if  he  could  find  any  of  his  neighbours  to  help 
him.  The  dogma  of  absolute  non-interference,  whilst  two  nations 
are  engaged  in  a  life-and-d«iath  conflict,  is  not  only  the  height  of 
selfish  cruelty ;  it  is  also  the  perfection  of  human  imbecility. 

The  mere  character  then  of  the  struggle,  the  issne^  more  apparent 
every  day,  which  it  portends,  of  sheer  ruin  to  one  if  not  both  of 
two  great  civilized  nations,  calls  on  all  Europe  coUectivelyj  on  every 
State  of  Europe  indi\idually,  to  wake  out  of  stupor,  to  devise,  con- 
trive, enforce  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  warfare.  But  how  ? 
By  persuading,  or,  if  need  be,  compelling,  the  weaker  combatant  to 
succumb  ? — by  showing  to  France  the  necessity,  if  not  the  reason- 
ableness, of  accepting  such  terms  as  Prussia  offers  her  P — as  simdry 
politicians  and  journalists  of  the  Liberal  party  are  benevolently 
exhorting  her  to  do. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  conduct  would  be  simply  fatuous. 
What  Europe  desires  and  needs  is  a  peace  such  as  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  his  speech  to  the  North  German  Parliament,  declared  to  be  the 
very  object  of  the  war.  *'  Inaamuch,^*  ho  then  said,  **  as  we  pursue 
no  other  object  than  the  durable  eatablishment  of  peace  in  Europe — 
God  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  forefathers!"  And  Count 
Bismarck,  in  his  circular  of  September  16,  speaks  also  still  of  a 
durable  peace ;  but  in  ^the  same  breath  he  deelarDs  that  "  Wliatever 
peace  we  may  conclude  with  Franco,  she  will  only  regard  it  as  an 
armistice,  and  to  avenge  her  present  defeat  will  attack  us  as  unjusti- 
fiably and  as  ruthlessly  as  she  has  done  this  year,  the  moment  she 
feels  herself  strong  enough  for  the  enterprise,  either  herself  or  in 
union  with  allies."  Thus,  in  fact,  ho  demands  Strasburg  and  Metz 
fiimply  as  coigns  of  vantage  for  a  future  war,  and  himself  considers 
at  bottom  his  so-called  peace  as  a  more  armistice,  in  which  the  one 

•  A  lady  the  other  day  was  choomng  a  baaket  at  a  6ea*aide  town  on  tho  south  coast. 
She  wanted  ono  in  the  same  style  as  one  shown  her,  hut  Fathar  HmaOar.  '*  Oh,  00, 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply  ;  **  this  basket  is  French,  and  we  can  get  none  like  it»  Wo  can 
get  DO  baaketa  from  Franco  now,  ma'am,  nor  from  Germmti/  eith^*''  Hero  is  a  tradOj 
humble  though  it  may  be,  which  ttie  war  has  put  a  stop  to  for  both  beUigepenta,  It 
BTttilB  nothing  to  Gennany  to  be  untouched  and  idctorious  ;  nothing  to  France  to  hold 
the  aeft ;  nx^thing  to  England  to  he  a  willing  customer.  Production  and  consumption 
ar©  alike  paralyzed. 

t  The  effects  of  the  war  stretch,  of  oonrw,  far  beyond  Enropo.  Late  nowa  from 
Indii\  tihowed  n&  the  looms  of  UmritBur  fittuiding  idle,  and  a  thonsaad  Caihmeereo 
weavcss  thrown  out  of  work,  for  want  of  French  custom  for  their  shawls. 
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combatant  is  to  be  placed  in  a  better  position  than  tlie  other  for 
renewing  the  fight.  How  could  France  accept  such  terms?  If 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  to  be  torn  from  her  as  the  price  of  this  war, 
and  there  is  to  be  yet  another,  what  will  then  be  Grermany's  demands? 
T\Tiat  new  dismemberments  will  she  insist  on  ?  Already  Count 
Bismarck  expressly  warns  France  and  the  world  that  lie  does  not 
pledge  bimsell'  to  ask  no  moi^c  another  time,  even  in  this  present 
war.  Can  Franco  welcome  the  prospect  of  being  eaten  up  by 
successive  mouthfuls?  No  French  statesman  fit  to  live  outside  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  could  dare  to  accept,  otherwise  than  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  hopeless  necessity,  such  a  peace  as  Count 
Bismarck  offers.  To  Europe  at  large,  its  only  advantage  would  be 
its  mere  duration  as  an  armistice.  Europe  demands  a  durable  peace. 
Count  Bismarck  replies  that  he  can  grant  none  but  an  unendurable 
one.  The  reply  should  prove  to  the  dullest  that  the  question  needs 
to  be  taken  out  of  German  hands ;  that  the  interests  of  Europe  and 
the  claims  of  Germany  are  incompatible. 

The  character,  then,  of  the  peace  which  Germany  offers  for  the 
future,  no  less  than  that  of  the  warfare  now  going  on,  justifies 
Europe  in  insisting  on  having  her  voice  heard.  But  motives  y^\ 
deeper  and  more  cogent  for  European  concert,  for  European  action, 
remain  to  be  considered* 

Let  us  not  conceal  the  fact  from  ourselvci;  the  whole  tabric  of 
European  political  society  is  shaken  by  this  war.  Belgium,  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  France,  trembles  with  a  new  fear  before  Prussia* 
English  correspondents  have  described  the  almost  abject  dread  of  the 
Prussian  soldier  entertained  by  h%  braves  Beiges.  The  bullying  tone 
assumed  by  Prussia  henceforth  in  her  dealings  towards  the  little 
kingdom  is  unmistakable.  Holland,  again,  has  the  instinctive 
sense,  whatever  may  be  the  professions  for  tho  nonce  of  Prussian 
statesmen,  of  being  the  next  victim  marked  out  for  destruction  by 
the  cyclop.  A  cry  for  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  will  be  even  easier 
to  raise  in  Germany  than  that  for  the  frontier  of  the  "  Vogesen." 
Especially  if  Prussia  wrests  away  from  France  part  of  her  fleet,  it  is 
impossible  that  she  should  remain  satisfied  with  the  one  war-port  of 
Jahde.  Denmark,  again,  fully  believes  that  the  next  move  against 
her  wiU  be  for  absorption.  That  no  sense  of  justice  would  ever  stand 
in  the  way  is  sufficiently  proved,  not  only  by  past  historj%  but  by 
the  demand  already  put  forth  that  the  treaty  of  Prague  should  be 
thrown  aside,  and  the  whole  of  Danish  Schloswig  unconditionally 
incorporated  with  North  Germany.  Sweden  is  haunted  by  a  double 
fear ;  the  increase  of  Prussia  as  a  naval  power  ia  a  direct  threat  to 
herself,  whilst  that  very  increase  may  be  seiised  by  Prussia  as  a  pre- 
text for  claiming  territorial  compensation  at  Sweden's  coat.     Russia^ 
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thougli  till  now,  by  her  statesmen  at  least,  Tisibly  favouring  Prussia, 
-^nay,  if  the  Simuhrd  speak  truly^  bound  to  her  by  treaty  to 
restrain  Austria  from  interfering — is  no  less  deeply  aifected  by 
the  war,  through  her  desires  and  her  hopes  primarily,  but  these 
not  nnraingled  with  eventual  fears.  On  the  one  hand^  the  shatter- 
ing of  French  military  and  naval  power  is  for  her  the  practical 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  she  knows  well  that 
England  will  not  enforce  alone.  She  will  assuredly  find  meana 
of  renewing  her  naval  strength  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  rendering 
this  more  than  ever  a  Eussian  lake.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  she  will  not  find  a  plea  for 
further  self-aggrandisement,  at  the  cost  of  whoever  may  seem  the 
easiest  victim — Roumania,  Turkey,  Sweden.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  knows  well  enough  that  she  is  now,  Franco  lying  for  the  time 
conquered,  Germany's  one  surviving  terror ;  that  after  a  war  with 
France,  no  war  could  bo  so  popular  with  the  Germans  as  a  war  with 
Bussia ;  that  one  of  the  sorest  places  io  every  German  patriot's  heart 
is  that  where  rankles  the  sense  of  the  oppression  by  Russia  of  her 
Germans  of  Livonia  ;  of  the  vain  appeals  made  by  them  hitherto  to 
the  sympathies  of  their  kinsmen  j  of  the  selfish  fears  which  alone 
have  hitherto  made  every  German  st4itesinan's  ears  deaf  to  those 
appct  ^9.  Most  assuredly  the  constitution  of  German  unity  is  a  danger 
to  Russiain  Livonia,  ai^the  development  of  the  German  war-navy  is 
a  menace  even  to  her  verj^  capital. 

But  let  us  pass  on.  If  the  war  must  stimulate  Russia's  tendency 
to  encroachment  on  her  neighbours,  by  so  much  must  it  of  course 
stimulate  their  fears,  render  their  existence  insecure.  Rouniania  and 
Servia, — those  small  states  which,  with  an  enlarged  Montenegro, 
should  be  Turkey's  most  efficient  outworks  against  Russia,  if  Turkey 
and  they  could  only  understand  each  other, — which,  however  much 
one  or  other  of  them  may  have  leaned  ere  this,  or  may  still  lean  on 
Russian  support,  have  strong  autonomic  instincts,  and  no  wish  what- 
ever to  be  lost  in  the  huge  northern  empire  ;  and  that  **  sick  man  *' 
of  the  south  who  still  lives  on,  though  so  long  sentenced  to  death  by 
his  medical  advisers,  have  the  cleepest  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  really  secure  peace,  which  shall,  if  possible,  deiine  and  settle  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.  Of  Greece  I  say  nothing ;  '^  Guarda  e 
pQSBa  "  must  be  her  sentence.  But  Austria  is  most  vitally  afiected  by 
the  crisis.  When  Southern  Germany  shall  have  become  an  organic 
whole  with  Northern,  the  attraction  of  the  vast  mass  will  be  almost 
irresistible  for  the  outlying  molecule  of  German  Austria.  But  every 
German  claims  Bohemia,  whilst  Bohemia  claims  to  be  itself.  German 
Austria  could  not  be  drawn  into  antonomic  Germany  without  the 
Bohemian  question  becoming  one  of  arms,  and  no  longer  of  ballot. 
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boxes,  as  it  is  now ;  whilst  behind  the  Bohemian  question  lies  the  weird 
and  spectral  one  of  Poland,  that  ghostly  terror  of  Europtaau  politics. 
It  seems   likely  that,  losing   its   German   provinces^  the  Austrian 
Empire-kingdom  would  fly  to  pieces  altogether.     It  may  be  true 
that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  henceforth  rather  Pesth  than  Vienna, 
But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  from  Pesth  a  sufficient  centripetal 
force  would  go  forth  to  bind  together  a  federal  empire,  OTen  fax 
smaller   than   the   present  one.      Again,  the  more  you   push  the 
Hapsburgs  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube,  the  farther  you 
thnist  them  down  its  lower  ona     To  a  diminished  Austrian,  empire 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  all  but  indispensable.     But  this 
the  absorption^  somehow,  of  Koumania,  the  provocation  of  K 
most  likely  direct  collision  with  her.     The  collapse  of  France 
the  frail  structure  of  Austrian  dualism  to  its  fbundations, 

Italy,  somewhat  like  Russia,  has  both  hopes  and  fears  from  the 
war.  iilone,  hitherto,  she  has  reaped  unquestionably  advantage 
from  it,  in  the  absoi*ption  of  Rome  and  its  territory*  German 
public  opinion.  Sir  Tollcmache  Sinclair  informs  us,  encourages  her 
to  ask  for  more.  Nice  and  Corsica  are  to  be  her  share  in  the  spoils 
of  France.  Few  probably  would  grudge  her  the  former ;  as  to  Corsica, 
there  are  Frenchmen  even  who  would  by  this  time  gladly  be  rid  for 
ever  of  the  fatal  birthplace  of  the  Bonapartes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  kmd 
German  solieitatioils,  Italy  holds  back ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  unite  in  declining  the  assumption  of 
Nice*  And  in  the  refusal  there  is  something  more  than  chivalrous 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  one  towards  the  nation  to  which  he  owes 
at  least  the  iron  crown,  on  the  part  of  the  other  towards  a  struggling 
French  Republic,  Every  Italian  feels  at  bottom  that  if  Austria  be 
henceforth  no  danger  to  Italy,  it  might  be  otherwise  with  a  united 
Germany^  which  should  absorb  the  German  provinces  of  Austria. 
The  **  Quadrilateral  *'  was  pronounced  indispensable  to  Germfmy  by 
the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  1848-49.  The  '^  Tedesco,"  not  tie 
mere  Austrian,  has  been  from  first  to  last  Italy's  bugbear* 

Switzerland  is  in  a  very  similar  position  to  Italy,  except  that  she 
owes  no  gratitude  to  France,  which  has  taken  away  from  her  the 
valley  of  Dappee,  ignored  her  rights  over  the  Chablais  and  Faucigny. 
interfered  with  the  lines  of  her  railways^  repeatedly  bullied  her  for 
harbouring  French  refugees.  She,  too,  is  encouraged  by  the  G^rmaattJ 
to  sharo  in  spoiling  France,  by  claiming  for  herself  all  or  part  ^^| 
Savoy.  But  she,  too,  cannot  help  being  agitated  with  new  fears. 
Pan- Germanism  threatens  her  directly  in  her  German-Swiss  cantons. 
With  such  good  historians  as  the  Germans,  resolute  in  ignoring  alike 
prescription  and  popular  feeling  against  themselves,  who  caa  tell 
what  flaws  might  be  found  in  her  title-deeds  f     Especially  if  the 
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patrimony  of  the  Hapsburgs  were  absorbed  in  a  united  Germany, 
who  knows  but  what.  Swiss  bad  behaviour  toward  Vogt  Gessler  might 
not  even  be  remembered  ? 

Shall  we  leave  out  of  this  survey  those  two  countries  of,  Europe 
which,  at  it  were,  look  away  from  it  towards  Africa  and  the  Atlantic, 
yet  one  of  which  actually  supplied  the  pretext  to  this  war  ?  Directly, 
none  are  so  absolutely  untouched  by  the  struggle.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  future  political  constitution  of  Spain,  and  very  likely  of 
Portugal,  must  be  greatly  affected  by  that  of  France.  Republicanism 
is  growing  in  Spain  from  day  to  day,  and  if  the  French  Republic 
maintains  itself,  and  commands  respect,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
a  Spanish  monarchy,  even  under  an  Italian  prince  (supposing  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  Prim's  last  candidate,  to  take  the  throne)  would  have 
root  enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  idea  of  the  "  Iberian 
Republic ; "  which  again,  especially  if  it  were  to  take  a  federal 
form  (probably  the  one  best  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
peninsula  at  large),  would  certainly,  if  once  realized,  tend  to  absorb 
Portugal  by  natural  attraction.  But  the  workings  of  the  present  war 
may  go  deeper  yet.  The  Germans  have  already  enlarged  it  from 
a  war  against  a  dynasty  into  a  war  against  a  nation ;  as  they  are 
carrying  it  on,  they  tend  to  enlarge  it  still  further  into  a  war  of 
races.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  follies  of  the  Third  Napoleon  to  have 
talked  of  setting  up  a  Latin  empire  in  Mexico  (by  the  aid  of  a 
German  prince !),  to  balance  the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon  power.  But 
the  Germans  have  responded  to  this  folly  through  their  avowed 
expectation  that  England,  as  a  nation  of  Teuton  race,  would  join  the 
Teutons  of  Germany  in  an  onslaught  on  France — an  expectation 
which  has  actually  found  its  way  into  German  diplomacy,  and  is  the 
real  groundwork  of  Count  Bemstorff's  pleas  for  a  friendly  English 
neutrality — ix,,  a  neutrality  which  should  not  be  neutral.  Now  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  horrible  than  a  war  between  nation  and 
nation,  it  would  be  that  clan-feud  on  a  large  scale  which  would  con- 
sist in  a  war  of  races,  a  blind  struggle  between  the  Latin  nations 
because  they  are  Latin,  and  the  Teuton  nations  because  they  are 
Teuton.  Yet  there  are  ominous  indications  already  that  the  challenge 
thus  now  thrown  out  by  Germany  has  been  felt,  if  not  taken  up.  The 
large  benevolence  and  varied  experience  of  Garibaldi  on  the  one  hand, 
— ^his  well-known  affection  towards  both  England  and  America, — the 
singular  political  shrewdness  of  the  Italians  as  a  nation  on  the  other, 
may  guard  Italy  from  being  carried  away  by  the  cry  of  Latin  against 
Teuton.  But  in  Spain — the  land  of  political  imwisdom — it  is  being 
raised  already ;  and  the  greatest  orator  of  Southern  Europe,  perhaps 
of  all  Continental  Europe  at  present,  Emilio  Castelar,  has  ere  this 
ventilated  at  Tours  the  idea  of  a  Latin  League ;  whilst  it  appears 
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certain  that  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Spaniards^  are  joimng  the  Frendi 
foreign  legion.  Little,  then,  as  Spaiu  is  directly  interested  in  the 
war,  and  notwithstanding  Piim's  late  rejection  of  M.  de  K^ratrj^'s 
overtures,  with  the  utter  uncertainty  of  Spanish  polities,  a  turn  in 
the  cards  might  any  day  engage  Spain  in  the  conflict.  This,  at  least, 
is  certain,  that  the  HohcnzoUeru  candidature,  which  Spain  seemed 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  maintain  out  of  hatred  to  the  French 
Emperor,  became  intolerable  to  her  from  the  moment  that  the  full  of 
the  empire  placed  it  beyond  objection,  as  the  present  choice  of  the 
Duko  of  Aosta  indirectly  proves. 

But  since  I  last  wrote  on  the  subject,  another  element  has  beeaa 
throivn  into  the  conflict,  the  importance  of  which  to  Contiiiental 
Europe  it  would  be  ioUy  to  under  estimate.  The  man  who,  as  was 
justly  observed  by  a  weekly  paper,  represents  next  to  the  Pope  the 
greatest  moral  force  in  Europe,  Garibaldi,  at  first  strongly  in  favour 
of  Germany  against  the  Bonapartes,  has  now  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Franco  against  Germany.  In  the  eyes  of  vast  masses  of  the  most 
generous,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  energetic  men  and  women 
in  every  country  throughout  the  world,  this  fact,  whilst  saving  the 
struggle  from  degenerating  into  a  hellish  feud  of  races,  will  lift  it 
into  that  divinely  terrible  thing,  a  war  of  principles.  From  Bergen 
or  Abo  to  Seville,  to  Palcmio,  to  Corinth,  they  will  say — "The  cause- 
of  freedom,  of  humanity,  is  that  in  behalf  of  which  Garibaldi  wieldi 
the  sword  !  "  Many  a  Cionnan  artizan,  whose  faith  in  the  holiness 
of  the  struggle  henceforth  may  have  been  rudely  shocked  already  by 
the  arrest  and  continued  imprisonment  of  Jacoby,  will  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  the  Italian  hero  may  fall  under  German  bullets*  But 
his  deatli,  even  if  in  open  fight — ^and  there  seem  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing, from  the  threats  already  held  out  against  foreigners  taking 
service  in  the  French  armies,  that  if  the  infirm  old  chief  should 
fall  into  Prussian  hands,  he  would  havo  small  mercy  to  expect — 
would  send  a  flame  throughout  all  Europe.  Everywhere  the  popular 
classes  woidd  feel  that  a  blow  had  fallen  on  them  ;  everywhere  they 
would  bitterly  take  their  rulers  to  task  for  not  interfering  to  stop  the 
struggle  which  has  cost  a  Garibaldi's  life ;  everywhere  they  would 
swear  revenge.  Garibaldi  dead  would  lash  to  fury  the  democratic 
passions  of  half  the  Continent ;  Bismarck  and  the  Germany  whom  he 
represents  would  become  the  impersonations  of  all  tyi^anny,  a  hell- 
brood  with  which  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce. 

Even  in  om*  own  country  such  an  event  would  be  deeply  felt. 
Our  position  is  indeed  peculiar,  We  are  free  from  direct  political 
interest  in  the  war ;  free  equally,  thank  God,  from  those  barbarous 
feelings  of  national  clannishness  with  which  our  German  cousins  had 
credited  us  ;  anxious  that  France  and  Germany  should  alike  prosper 
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■; — ^viewing,  without  a  tinge  of  unfriendliness,  the  consummated  unity 
of  the  one,  without  a  tinge  of  envy,  the  approaching  consummation 
of  unity  in  the  other  ;  having  but  one  abiding  interest — ^peace,  last- 
ing peace,  between  France  and  Germany,  between  all  nations  of 
the  earth.  Yet  without  reverting  to  those  commercial  interests 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  or  to  any  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  struggle  and  its  results 
will  not  powerfully  affect  even  our  political  condition.  "W^e  are 
friends  with  both  Germany  and  France  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  affinities 
of  origin,  language,  religion,  proximity  alone  binds  us  as  a  people 
to  France  far  more  closely  than  to  Germany.  Of  those  of  our 
countrymen  whose  experience  has  extended  beyond  the  British  Isles, 
a  vast  majority  know  no  other  foreign  country  than  France.  For 
one  person  in  our  professional  classes  who  has  a  smattering  of 
German,  you  will  find  five  who  have  one  of  French ;  for  one  in  our 
trading  classes,  ten  ;  for  one  among  our  artisans,  five-and-twenty  at 
least.  In  every  working  men's,  college,  mechanics'  institute,  &c., 
where  foreign  languages  are  taught,  the  French  class  is  always  sure  to 
be  the  most  numerously  attended — sometimes  as  much  so  aa  all  other 
classes  put  together.  French  plays  furnish  the  staple  of  our  so-called 
English  drama  ;  the  leading  French  novels  have  in  their  translated 
form  a  popularity  which  that  of  no  German  one  has  even  approached 
to.  Every  Englishman  who  reads  a  paper  has  some  notions,  however 
wild,  about  French  politics,  could  tell  you  the  name  of  at  least  a 
dozen  French  political  characters ;  whilst  it  is  rare  to  find  one  to 
whom  German  politics  are  not  an  absolute  mystery,  or  who,  but  for 
this  war,  could  have  got  much  farther  than  Bismarck  and  Von 
Beust,  in  enumerating  German  political  worthies.  Do  what  we 
will — to  whatever  party  we  may  belong — the  fate  of  France  must 
deeply  stir  us ;  to  what  depths  the  downfall  of  France  might  stir  us, 
is  a  very  serious  matter  to  contemplate.  The  consideration  it  involves 
is  that  of  a  very  delicate  subject,  but  one  which  must  be  faced. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  our  feelings  as  a  people  towards 
monarchy  have  greatly  changed  from  what  they  once  were.  Pro- 
bably there  is  far  less  of  passionate,  fanatical  republicanism  than 
there  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  even  in  and  after 
1848 ;  but  there  is  also  much  less  of  passionate  loyalty  towards  the 
Crown.  Thoughtful  men  have  examined  into  the  worth  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  as  practised  amongst  ourselves,  have  recognised  that 
in  many  respects  it  amounts  virtually  to  a  republic  without  the 
name,  and  perhaps  the  best  one  yet  contrived — at  all  events,  one  so 
good  as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  changing  for  the  unknown. 
But  there  is  on  almost  all  sides  a  tendency  to  value  royalty  by  its 
Actual  worth,  not  by  its  claims  or  its  traditions.     On  the  other  hand. 
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republics  are  scarcely  looked  on,  even  by  the  eincerest  monarcbists, 
with  tbe  feelings  of  abhorrent  stupor,  as  it  were,  of  the  last  century. 
The  duration  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  the  recuperative 
power  shown  by  it  in  quelling  the  secession,  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  but  the  blindest.  Those  who  are  least  friendly  to  the  Yankee 
feel,  if  they  do  not  willingly  admit,  that  it  is  possible  for  men  of  our 
own  blood  to  live  together,  to  abide  as  a  nation,  to  be  great  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  under  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  tone  of  the  Conservative  press  towards  the  French  Republic  of 
1870  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1848.  It  snarls  at  the 
''gentlemen  of  the  pavement/*  yet  it  accepts  the  government  which 
ia  said  to  be  their  work,  and  claims  that  England  should  support  it. 
Very  revolutionary  ideas  indeed  are  finding  their  way  into  men^a 
minds,  **  Really  kings  and  emperors  are  becoming  such  a  nuisance/* 
it  was  said  to  me  shortly  after  tlie  commencement  of  this  war,  "  that 
one  would  almost  rather  have  republics/'  Who  was  the  speaker  ? 
A  respectable  middle-aged  solicitor,  who  votes  sedulously  at  every 
election  for  the  Conservative  candidate.  Diminished  loyalty  towards 
the  Crown  as  an  ideal,  increasing  toleration  of  republicanism,  are 
thus  two  features  of  the  present  English  tone  of  mind^  which  no 
statesman  should  overlook.  The  effects  of  the  change  are  scarcely 
palpable,  owing  to  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large 
towards  the  Queen,  a  feeling  which  approximates  more  to  respectful 
friendship  than  to  devotion.  But  the  feeling  is  one  in  the  main 
personal  to  herself.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that,  under  the  cloud 
of  a  scandal  which  has  happily  blown  past,  in  almost  every  circle 
some  one  was  shaking  his  or  her  head,  and  doubting  whether,  if 
such  things  went  on,  England  would  stand  another  king.  In  short, 
many  a  man  felt  then,  what  perhaps  he  would  fain  deny  now,  that 
royalty  itself  in  England  was  by  this  time  on  its  good  behaviour. 

Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  class  which  is  most  leavened 
with  republican  tendencies,  whether  of  the  French  or  the  American 
type,  the  least  able  to  appreciate  the  substantial  value  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  is  preciselj^  the  one  to  which  a  large  accession  of 
power  has  accrued  through  Mr.  Disraeli's  Kefonn  Bill,  Beyond  all 
question,  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  working  men  sympathise 
deeply  with  France  in  the  present  struggle  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances. A  genuine,  unbought  sympathy,  as  I  happen  to  know,  to 
w^hich  every  public  meeting  that  is  held  is  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice, paid  for  in  the  main  with  bard-camed  or  hard-saved  shillings 
and  halfcrowns — a  sympathy  of  which  outer  demonstrations  afford 
no  adequate  measure,  which  the  average  Liberal  press,  generally  in 
the  hands  of  peace-at-any-price  middle-class  men,  bars  out  from  the 
means  of  expression,  which  is  mainly  kept  passive,  I  believe,  by  the 
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personal  confidence  still  entertained  by  the  bulk  of  the  working- 
class  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  two  or  three  of  bis  colleagues.  If  alone, 
or  tbroiigh  European  intervention,  France  weathers  the  present 
fitorm,  this  sympathy  may  bear  no  danger  with  it.  But  I  believe 
that  if  republican  France — the  France  henceforth  of  Garibaldi, 
K^of  the  peoples  of  Europe  —  were  left  to  perish,  it  would  turn 
to  a  bitterness  unspeakable  towards  Government  and  Crown. 

I  accuse  no  one,  suspect  no  one,  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
our  rulers  has  been  that  of  real,  honest,  impartial  neutrality.  I 
acquit  them  of  all  unfriendly  feeling  towards  France ;  I  credit 
them  with  a  real  desire  to  see  her  come  out  of  the  conflict,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  wdth  undiminished  strength,  and  as  towards 
Germany,  at  least,  with  uncurtailed  territory.  On  the  part  of  the 
Queen  herself,  the  whole  country  (its  mere  flunkeydom  excepted) 
has  hailed,  with  a  satisfaction  amounting  to  relief  at  this  juncture, 
the  breaking  through  of  those  traditions  of  etiquette  which  almost 
fatally  restrict  the  maiTiages  of  our  Eoyal  family  to  German  princes 
and  princesses,  by  the  choice  of  an  English  nobleman  aa  a  son-in- 
law.  Nothing  could  better  show  her  Majesty's  desire  to  avoid  in 
future  dynaatic  compUcationa,  the  suspicion  of  a  dynastic  policy. 
But  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with  the  Lord  Lome 
e^innot  undo  the  fact  that  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England  stands  encamped  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  threatening  the 
French  capital  with  ruin,  as  the  penalty  for  not  accepting  the  dis- 
membennent  of  France.  Of  the  possible  consequences  of  that  fact 
let  EngHBh  statesmen  beware. 
^h  I  have  now  completed  this,  I  fear,  tedious  survey,  I  have 
Bendeavoured  to  show  that  every  single  State  of  Europe  is  vitally 
"affected  in  its  political  condition  by  this  war.  And  it  follows  further 
from  the  survey,  that  every  one  is  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  power  of  France.  The  old  pohcy  of  the  balance  of 
power,  taken  literally,  may  be  an  exploded  one.  To  maintain  that 
every  State,  however  constituted,  should  always  preserve  the  same 
limits  is  a  policy  of  mere  stagnation,  of  Egj^itian  immobility,  one 
which  ignores  the  force  of  expansion  in  races,  the  stirrings  of  blood 
among  men  of  the  same  kin  to  come  together,  the  lawful  impatience 
of  effete  djTiasties  among  peoples,  the  intolerableness  of  petty  sove- 
reignties which  have  no  substantial  raison  d^Hrc,  Again,  to  maintain 
that  every  accession  of  power  to  one  State  must  be  compensated  by 
the  like  accessions  to  others  is  virtually  to  declare  that  the  strong 
are  on  all  fitting  occasions  to  prey  upon  the  weak.  But  what  is 
false  of  states  is  true  of  nations.  It  is  of  the  interest  of  all  nations 
that  every  nation  should  retain  its  fdl  vitality,  that  none  should  lie 
at  the  control  of  another,  under  the  fire  of  its  guns.    Now  in  spit« 
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of  Count  Bismarck's  aritlimetJcal  set-off  of  Savoy  and  Nice  against 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  wlien  be  claims  the  possession  of  territory  and 
fortresses  whicli  shall  command  Paris,  which  would  enable  Germany 
at  the  very  first  blow  to  strike  France  at  the  heart,  he  claims  that 
which  would  be  death  for  France,  but  not  for  France  alone.  The 
anbstantial  inflnence  of  France  in  Europe  once  gone,  not  a  power 
would  remain  nearer  than  Kussia  which  could  balance  that  of 
Germany  on  the  land.  Every  single  State  of  Europe,  except  Spain 
and  Portugal,  would  lie  at  the  mercy  either  of  Germany  or  of 
Kussia*  Eos^ia  herself  would  feel  that  the  day  of  reekoDing  between 
Teuton  and  Slav  was  coming  nigh*  And  where  would  England  be, 
after  another  stride  or  two  of  the  German  colossus — if  not  to- 
morrow, after  the  surrender  of  the  French  fleet,  yet  the  day  after, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  German  P 

The  present  interest  of  Germany  is  thus  directly  antagonistic  to 
that  of  every  State  of  Europe,  Russia  only  excepted,  and  that  only 
temporarily.  Can  it  be  then  that  if  once  European  public  opinion  be 
brought  to  a  focus,  with  a  sufficient  hopo  of  a  concentration  of 
European  power,  Europe  should  not  feel  it  its  duty  to  interfere  for 
the  sake  of  stopping  a  fatal  war,,  of  establishing  a  really  fruitful  and 
lasting  peace?*  If  steps  be  not  taken  in  time  for  this  end,  if  the 
nations  of  Europe  be  not  brought  together  in  a  common  interest  to 
resist  the  overweening  pretensions  of  Germany,  the  small  self-inte- 
rests, which  now  mainly  keep  tbem  asunder,  will  cause  them  to  seek 
their  own  presentation  by  complaisance  and  obsequiousness  towards  the 
victor.  Promptitude  and  boldness  will  give  Europe  the  upper  hand 
of  Germany ;  delay  and  hesitation  will  send  its  several  States,  one 
by  one,  crouching  at  Germany's  feet, 

European  concert,  then,  European  action  is  imperative.  For  this 
purpose,  Garibaldi  has,  I  think,  thrown  out  a  hint  which  might  prove 
usefuL  Let  England  apply  to  the  French  Government  for  leave  to 
invite  immediately  a  European  Congress  to  Nice,  the  territory  of 
which  should  be  provisionally  neutralized  for  the  purpose,  and  placed 

*  Ci>iirit  Bkmarck,  indeed,  mftintaiim  that  France  can  ncTor  forget  the  disastor  of 
Bt^dan,  uiuat  alwTiys  be  burning  to  avenge  it,  and  that  it  la  on  tbia  account  she  must  be 
weakened*  No,  France  wiU  never  forget,  never  forg^ive  Sedan.  But  not  as  towards 
the  Prueeians,  She  wiU  easily  recognise  that  in  accepting  that  smrendexv  they  only  took 
advantage  of  their  good  fortune.  The  full  weight  of  her  curses  will  rc«t  more  and 
more  on  the  one  arch-traitor  who  sold  his  army  to  aave  hjs  own  fikin*  Of  all  pleas  of 
■ham  humanity,  the  one  put  forward  by  him  on  that  occasion  was  the  hoUowest.  For 
every  life  spared  by  tli©  capitulation  Franco  will  aooner  or  later  loae  tun.  Had  the  French 
army  been  cut  to  pieces  to  the  lajit  man,  it  ooidd  not  but  have  inflicted  the  moet  eerioua 
lo88p»  on  the  enemy,  whilst  the  example  would  have  inspirits  the  whole  nation.  Tho 
Third  Napoleon  took  France  to  be  aa  cowardly  as  himsoll\  He  fancied  she  most  haTis 
iimk  under  the  enormity  of  the  diaaister^  whilst  at  the  some  time  he  meanly  triod  to 
fdink  out  of  the  formal  reeponsihility  of  her  ruin  by  throwing  the  burthen  of  treating 
upon  the  Kmprett  and  the  Regency*  History  aSbrda  ao  instance  of  a  surrender  so  hate. 
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imder  the  direct  authority  of  the  cougress.  Let  the  invitations  to 
the  congress  distinctly  specify  that  it  is  to  be  held  primarily  for  tho 
purpose  of  stopping  the  war ;  clearly  intimate  that  it  ia  to  bo  a  con- 
gress, 'not  for  talk,  but  for  united  action.  Let  England  onco  take 
this  course  resolutely,  fearlessly — ^let  it  be  known  that  her  floots  are 
ready  and  at  hand — and  her  invitation  is  sure  to  bo  rcspondiMi  to ; 
though  she  must  not  wait  for  all  to  respond,  but  be  ready  to  act  tho 
instant  a  sufficient  centre  of  action  is  formed.  Yirtuallyi  such  a 
congress  would  be  such  a  one  as  the  world  has  never  scon — a  con- 
gress no  longer  of  States,  as  in  1814  and  tho  following  years,  but  oi' 
nations.  For,  turn  whithersoever  we  may,  tho  irresistible  tide  of 
freedom  has  swept  since  1814  over  every  European  country  (llussia 
scarcely  excepted)  which  did  not  then  enjoy  it,  everywhere  turning 
the  State  into  a  nation,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  former  was 
already  large  enough  to  contain  the  latter,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  a  mere  heap  of  fetters  chaining  down  the  nation's  limbs.  Tho 
liolh)w  intriguing,  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  Congress  of  Vionnii, 
would  no  longer  be  borne  with  in  our  days,  when  statesmen  are 
responsible,  not  to  sovereigns  only,  but  to  peoples.  The  time  is  ])fuit 
for  those  great  diplomatic  markets,  when  populations  were  sold  or 
bartered  away  like  droves  of  pigs.  A  congroHs  in  1H70  muHt  bo  a 
congress,  not  only  of  the  nations,  but  for  the  nations ;  one  which  hImiU 
meet  for  the  very  purpose  of  recognising  and  pronerving,  not  ignoring 
and  violating,  the  sanctity  of  national  rights,  the  liberties  of  human 
beings. 

I  said  that  the  Congress  should  meet  primarily  for  tho  purixmn  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But  to  put  an  end  \a)  war  Im  nof.  U) 
establish  peace,  and  it  should  not  separate  till  \wm*a^  bo  nfully  (imIu- 
blished.  The  whole  framework  of  European  ^AixnVy  ni^nlM  to  bn  non- 
solidated.  One  powerful  guarantee  against  futuro  wars  wouM  bo  lo 
oonfirm  and  extend  existing  neutralities,  or  create  new  onf;«f«  llolliui'l 
might  be  included  within  the  same  g^rante^.*  of  n^;utrulity  \\a  i  W^lppiiirn. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  might,  if  thought  n#;^ylful,  Ix;  ma/b)  niMidal  in 
the  hands  of  France,  from  which  they  claim  not  U}  \ti^  iMT|;firii(.<id.* 
Switzerland,  above  all,  needs  to  b;  larg«;ly  stri;figtbi!n<rd.  Tbn 
Chablais  and  Foocigny,  at  least,  shouI/1  U*  ^WA  Uf  Utr,  or  luiUhp 
as  much  of  Savoy  as  she  would  care  Vi  hoM,  tb^;  n^ntiunUir  b^in^ 
neutralizedin  the  hands  of  either  Italy  or  Vrautvn^  an/l  U*'.r  u^-uUMly 
should,  moreover,  cover  the  Tyrol  ^wuinh^  I  bay*;  >/«j<^»  /iMuri-'l,  bk«« 
Savoy,  desires  to  be  nnnexed  to  h^rr^,  with  j/'/w^rr  t/;  tiiAU\ty  \\,  in 

^  Hie  idea  of  fenozn^  AImt^^  tsul  I/ymlr./^  \t,^A  \  vy.r.,*/.  f^:fiUn\  p**.^^  him  Utft, 

OhhI,  of  a  joiat  fvotMC  'A  Frwr,hsMx.  uA  ff^rrr^M  ^*»f.^  u»^k  in,t,  whi*  h  h-n  t»^**A  it^\ 
BDDHrouaAMKaa.  fcc  jv;  ha--*  a^v  ir-,T*,  ;i/jf.*  V,  .v.^</,  ff,eu  '.S/y/i*  *4  h  vj/^^^y 
8bta  agpiort  their  win,  tbu  v,  tauthr  ^uaa  iiJsi()Af^A  ^/r>v»U/  ^, «  P^^^^h  tfhh. 
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time  of  war.  An  enlarged  SiritseilaBd^  bcUiag  the  wkole  Tut 
moofltem  fiwliiri  of  the  Alps  with  its  abatineiite,  veold  be  ooe  of 
tiie  grericet  aaftgoards  of  Earopean  peace.  The  nentralitr  ilooe  of 
SsToy  and  of  the  Tyrol  would  be  a  powerM  bolwark  to  Italr.  Niet 
meanwhib  with  its  temtoiy  might,  accordtiig  to  Garihaldi'a  pio- 
poaalst  he  made  inter-national,  the  centre  of  Europesn  diploiaiicjr,  the 
meeting- place  of  all  Congresses,  Yet  there  is  another  poanlb 
nentmlityi  as  important  to  the  north  of  Europe^  as  that  of  8wit» 
zerland  to  the  sooth.  As  matters  now  stand,  Demoark  aeems  the 
predestined  prey  of  Germany;  even  the  formation  of  a  Sc^ndii 
naTian  leagne  between  her,  Sweden,  and  Norway  wonld  no  loager 
aiFord  a  si^eient  equipoise  to  the  derouring  Teuton.  But  let  ail 
three  be  neutralized  together  tmder  a  European  guarantee,  and  iha 
peace  of  Xorthem  Europe  may  bo  to  a  great  extent  secured. 

But  the  Congress  mu^  not  stop  short  at  declarations*  The 
obligations  of  a  guaranteed  neutrality  should  be  defined  on  both 
aides.  Ominous  theories  have  been  broached  as  to  those  ohUgatioDi 
in  the  case  of  Belgium  ;  as  to  whether  the  refusal  of  one  gaazmalor 
to  fulfil  them  did  not  release  the  others.  The  duty  of  guarantee 
henceforth  must  be  understood  to  be  not  only  several  as  wdl  is 
joint,  but  to  involve  a  right  of  coercion  against  defaulters.  On  tlis 
other  hand,  the  guaranteed  States  mmt  be  bound  both  to  submit  all 
their  own  diflFerences  amongst  themselves  or  with  other  Powers  t» 
arbitration,  and  to  keep  up  in  a  state  of  efficiency  their  own  appli* 
anccs  for  self-defence.  I  go  further,  and  I  say  that  neutrality  should 
not — at  all  events,  need  not — henceforth  be  purely  individual ;  that 
neutral  States  should  not  only  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  form 
alliances  and  leagues  amongst  themselves  for  the  maintenanod  of 
their  respective  neutralities,  but  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to 
guarantee  each  other.  Without  this,  indeed,  if  the  principle  of 
guaranteed  neutrality  be  extended,  its  weight  would  fall  with  quite 
undue  severity  on  the  non-neutral  States;  thoee,  at  least,  which 
might  choose  to  hold  by  their  obligations.  Probably  it  would  be 
found  expedient  to  fix  the  contingents  to  be  supplied  for  such 
purposes,  with  power  however  to  revise  the  scale,  as  the  altered 
necessities  of  war! are  may  render  it  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Other  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  CongreA 
are  those  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  generally  in  time  of 
war — their  relations  to  belligerents,  especially  as  respects  the  traffic 
in  contraband  of  war,  and  the  law  of  maritime  prize.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  present  system,  in  which  the  prize-courts 
of  the  belligerent  alone  dispose  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Marvellous, 
indeed^  is  the  degree  of  genuine  equity  which  has  been  attained 
already  in  the  decisions  of  such  tribunals^  thanks  mainly  to  the 
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eat  jurists  of  England  and  America.  But  surely  a  judge  of  one 
Ui^rent  nation  is  not  the  person  most  likely  to  consider  fairly, 
Ixnly,  dispassionately,  the  claims  of  a  neutral,  whose  case  is  only 
ouglit  before  him  as  a  pn'md  facie  one  of  support  given  to  the 
ler  belligerent.  The  tribunal  should  at  least  be  a  mixed  one,  in 
lich.  a  judge  from  another  neutral  country  should  sit  by  the  side 

tlie  one  of  the  belligerent  country.  Surely  the  time  is  come 
len  an  international  Law  of  Prize  could  be  established,  to  serve  as 
e  first  chapter  of  an  international  Code  ;  nor  should  there  be  any 
fficiilty  in  constituting  also  a  system  of  international  tribunals  to 
.rry  out  such  law.  Would  such  measures  necessarily  lead  to  the 
idae  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  P  I  believe,  on  the 
^ntrary,  that  the  more  deeply  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  it 
ill  be  felt  that  it  is  the  duties  of  neutrals  which  have  to  bo  rendered 
ore  strict,  and  to  be  more  strictly  fulfilled,  rather  than  their 
Hcalled  rights  enlarged.  I  believe  that  the  true  right  and  duty 
[ike  of  neutrals  is  to  enforce  peace,  not  to  feed  war,  and  that  the 
ay  on  which  neutral  nations  should  decide  on  a  general  embargo  on 
il  trade  with  two  belligerents,  would  do  more  to  render  war 
npofisible  than  any  number  of  paper  agreements  to  refer  disputes  to 
rbitration.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  hour  is 
ome  for  turning  the  mere  expression  of  opinion  of  European  diplo- 
lacy  in  favour  of  the  amicable  settlement  of  international  disputes 
t  the  Paris  Conference  into  something  more  definite — at  least  into 
iifllinct  treaty  obligations  between  the  various  powers. 

Space  would  fail  me  here  to  indicate  the  various  matters  of  collective 
nterest  which  a  genuine  European  Congress  might  take  in  hand — ques- 
ions  of  tarifis,  of  a  common  postal  or  monetary  system,  of  international 
ailways,  perhaps  of  an  international  judicature  for  these  and  other 
mrposes,  besides  such  international  Prize  Courts  as  I  have  suggested. 
THiat  Jacques  Arago  said  of  the  Daguerreotype  when  first  invented 
roold  apply  to  such  a  Congress :  "  The  unforeseen  is  that  on  which 
rou  most  must  reckon.'*  Above  all,  I  should  wish  the  Congress  not 
o  separate  without  organizing  at  least  a  naval  international  police. 

But  there  is  yet  another,  and  a  very  diflferent,  question,* which 
}0uld  hardly  fail  to  force  its  way  before  the  Congress — one,  indeed, 
n  which  England  has  no  official  political  interest,  yet  a  very  vital 
locial  one.  I  mean  that  of  the  future  position  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
I!atholic  Church,  and  the  future  relations  of  that  Church  to  the 
leveral  European  States.  No  one  can  hail  with  greater  satisfaction 
ihan  myself  the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy, 
inth  whatever  of  ignoble  hypocrisy  that  act  may  have  taken  place  on 
he  part  of  the  Italian  monarch  ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  conceal  from 
meself  the  fact  that  the  event  is  one  of  the  deepest  moment  to  every 
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civilized  state.  The  personal  strenj^tli  or  stubbornness  of  character 
^-call  it  whichever  you  will — of  Pius  IX.  may  mask  the  eflbctd  of 
the  change  during  his  life,  but  they  must  soon  become  apparent. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  national  franchises  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  tho  despotic  powers  gradually  vested 
in  bishops  over  the  clergy,  and  latterly  in  the  Popo  over  the  Bishops, 
the  enormous  miJtiplication  of  Italian  sees,  and  the  rights  given  to 
bishops  in  pariibm — one  cannot  but  m^  that  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  lest  the  whole  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churct 
should  become  a  mere  tool  in  tlie  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Italy,  whilst 
there  is  no  less  danger  for  Italy  herself,  lest  the  temptation  to  wield 
a  tool  so  powerful  should  lead  her  to  identify  her  national  policy 
with  tho  baleful  syatem  by  which  that  tool  has  been  forged,  and 
involve  her  in  all  the  tortuous  juggleries  and  miserable  ambitious 
which  have  been  bound  up  with  the  rule  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  not 
for  a  Protestant  Englishman  to  interfere  with  officious  counsels 
in  such  a  matter.  Probably  the  Roman  Catholic  |>ower3  would  find 
it  necessary,  at  all  events,  to  insist  on  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Pontiff  and  of  his  spiritual  authority,  so  that  he  fihall 
not  be  dependent  on  the  sole  support  of  It4ily.  Perhaps  non- 
Romanist  powers  themselves  might  find  it  their  interest  to  join  in 
such  ct)ntribution.  Possibly  a  mutual  agreement  might  be  come  to 
as  to  the  relations  to  be  held  henceforth  between  the  Papacy  and  tie 
civil  power  in  all  European  countries.  Means  might  possibly  be 
devised  for  calling  together  a  new  and  genuine  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which— say  through  the  principle 
of  the  vote  by  nations,  and  not  by  mere  majorities — the  shameless 
packing  of  the  late  practically  spurious  one  with  the  creatures  of  the 
Pontiff  might  be  neutralized,  and  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  preeent 
year  cancelled.  Could  such  a  genuine  Roman  Catholic  council 
really  meet,  and  freely  deliberate  and  vote,  I  believe  it  would  form 
the  best  preparation  for  a  true  (Ecumenical  Coxmcil  of  Christendouii 
in  which  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  might  be  recogni^ 
and  represented,  and  Protestant  Catholicity  would  find  some  other 
expression  than  the  tomfooleries  of  Dr.  Cumming, 

God  forbid,  however,  that  a  European  Congress  now  meeting 
shoidd  occupy  itself  with  even  tho  gravest  among  such  questions  as 
I  have  indicated,  before  settling  its  first  terribly  earnest  business, 
that  of  stopping  the  war — -and  stopping  it,  I  do  not  shrink  from 
saying,  by  force  if  need  be.  United  Europe  is  more  than  a  match  for 
Germany,  even  flushed  with  her  present  successes.  Peace,  genuine 
peace,  is  worth  Europe*s  fighting  for.  Meanwhile,  every  hour  af 
protracted  neutrality  is  so  much  help  given  to  Germany.  Neutrality 
is  practically  only  impartial  so  long  as  two  combatants  are,  or  appear 
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to  be,  equally  matched ;  from  the  moment  that  one  of  the  two  has 
the  upper  hand,  it  is  simply  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  neutral  in 
all  the  evil  that  the  stronger  fighter  may  wreak  upon  the  weaker. 
The  measure  of  the  collective  strength  of  all  neutrals  to  restrain  the 
victor  is,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  the  m  inertice  which  they  place  at 
his  disposal,  and  with  which  they  help  him  to  crush  the  vanquished. 
We  all  recollect  with  what  shamelessness  the  late  Emperor  of  France 
avowed  that  it  was  his  neutrality  on  the  Rhine  which  had  enabled 
Prussia  to  trample  down  Austria  at  Sadowa.  The  Austrian  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  has  expressed  the  growing  feeling  among  the 
Austrians  that  every  day  which  prolongs  the  non-interference  policy 
among  neutrals  makes  them  by  so  much  accomplices  in  the  future 
horrors  of  war.  It  does  more — it  makes  them  participators  in 
all  the  logical  consequences  of  the  struggle  as  now  carried  on  ;  in  the 
substitution  of  the  Bismarckian  terror  for  the  Napoleonian  ;  in  the 
unsettlement  of  the  whole  European  political  fabric ;  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into  a  new  Poland ;  in  all  the 
future  violations  of  national  rights,  all  the  future  oppressions  and 
absorptions  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  that  iniquity  will 
assuredly  encourage  and  beget ;  in  all  the  wars  which  a  false  peace 
is  sure  to  breed,  with  all  their  ever-increasing  horrors.  It  needs  but 
a  manifold,  resolute  lead,  I  feel  convinced,  to  take  this  weight,  this 
curse  off  the  neck  of  neutral  Europe.  May  England  take  that  lead, 
and  earn  for  herself  the  blessing  of  the  peace-maker  ! 

J.   M.  LVDLOW. 
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